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Art.  I. — On  ''The  Most  Comely  Names;'  jl^A^^, 
i.e.  The  Lavdatory  Epithets,  or  The  Titles  of  Praise^ 
bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur'dn  or  by  Muslim  Writers, 
By  J.  W.  Redhousb,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.S.L.,  etc, 

* 

All  Btudents  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Islftm,  that  uncom- 
promising and  pnrely  monotheistic  faith  promulgated  by 
Muhammad  to  the  pagan  Arabians,  his  kinsmen  or  country- 
men, as  also  to  the  Arabic-speaking  Jews  and  Christians  who 
dwelt  in  and  about  Madlna,  or  the  three  Arabias,  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  will  have  met  with  some  mention  of  what 
European  writers  generally  know  as  "  The  ninety-nine  names 
of  God^'  but  which  are  denominated  in  chap.  vii.  v.  179,  as 
also  in  chap.  xx.  v.  7,  of  the  Qur'an  itself,  "  The  Most  Comely 

Names,''  i^^-^  J^UlV^ .  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is 
said :  l^  i^ J\J  ^j»^^ '  ^U^V  \  fLJ  j  and  unto  God  belong  the 
most  comely  names  ;  call  ye,  then,  upon  Him  by  them;  and  in 

thesecond:  JL^^  ^^TllvT  ^U  )i  5|  ^i}  S  ILT  God  is  He, 

save  whom  there  is  no  God;  unto  Him  belong  the  most  comely 

names. 

The  European  expression,  "  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God," 

is  not,  as  we  see,  in  accordance  with  the  Qur*anic  designation, 

"  the  most  comely  names,"  which  specifies  no  definite  number 

whatever.    Lane,  however,  informs  us  in  his  Lexicon,  voce 

f  ^  t,  % 

^^ym^S^  rod.  ^;m^>  that  the  commentary  on  the  Qur'&n 

TOI*.  XU  — [WBW  8XBIIS.]  •       1 
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2        •        /••/•r./^'THE  MOST  COMELY  NAMES. 
•    •  •  * 

.''•/^tltfed  ^^iad' -j.u*Sj,  Exposition  by  the  two  {writers  named) 

'  *• '  Jaldl,  adds  to  its  mention  of  this  expression :  the  most 
comely  names,"  the  remark :  "  which  are  ninety  and  nine  in 
number."  The  specific  number  *'  ninety-nine  "  is  not,  then, 
of  European  invention  in  this  matter. 

Meninski,  again,  voce  u^\,  has  :   "<U)T  Aa^\  the  names  of 

Gody  otherwise  (^lliT  'KkJ\  the  names  of  the  qualities^  said 
to  be  ninety-nine  in  number,  etc.,  are  the  divine  attributes^ 
repeated  by  pious  Muslims  as  they  tell  their  beads.  Hottinger, 
in  his  Historia  Orientalis,  gives  the  list  of  them  in  alpha- 
betical order."    This  last  statement  as  to  an  '*  alphabetical 

order"  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  correct;  for  JjVl  is 
said  by  Meninski  to  be  Hottinger's  82nd  attribute,  and 

ijj^\  to  be  the  94th,  k^UT  being  the  23rd.  I  do  not  see 
any  alphabetical  order  in  these  words  and  numbers,  even  in 
respect  of  the  roots ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

At  p.  203  of  Vol.  VI.  New  Series,  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
begins  a  chapter  in  the  article,  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
on  the  "  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan."  This  chapter  is  in 
Spanish  verses  of  four  lines  each ;  and  every  verse  is  sur- 

mounted  by  an  invocation  in  Arabic,  «uJl  b  0  God  I  l^j  u  0 
Lord!  etc.,  to  the  number  of  ninety-nine,  as  may  be  counted. 

At  p.  129  of  the  part  of  our  Journal  which  has  recently 
been  distributed,  being  Part  I.  Vol.  XI.  New  Series,  begins 
an  article  by  E.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. :  "On  Arabic 
Amulets  and  Mottoes."  On  the  next  page— p.  123  — and 
third  paragraph,  Mr.  Rogers  says:  "I  find  in  the  square 
compartments  the  hundred  *  attributes  of  God."  Here  is  a 
slight  departure  from  the  stereotyped  expression  "ninety- 
nine  names." 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Colonel  Guthrie,  I  was 
some   years  ago  enabled  to  take  a  copy  of  a  list  of  "  the 

*  The  list  has  only  ninety-nine  names  or  titles  when  correctly  counted. — 
J.  W.  R. 
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sinety-mne  names  of  God  "  from  a  work  by  Ilerklot.'  I 
10  copied  a  very  considerable  number  of  such  "  names," 
t  foand  in  HerkJot's  list,  from  an  old  Latin  work  by  Peter 
I  Kireten  Vratiglas,  printed  A.D.  1€09,  and  belonging  Ukenise 
I  to  Colonel  Qnthrie. 

These,  and  Hottinger's,  ex  Memnshi,  I  have  since  compared 

I'tritb  the  lists  givon  by  Mohamed  Rabadan  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

iTbereBalt  was  that,  instead  of  ninety-nine,  I  found  upwards 

I  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  aucb  names ;  some,  it  is  true,  being 

}  compounds.     By  eubspquent  aearch  in  the  Qur'an  itself,  the 

number  has  been  increased  to  over  five  hundred,  with  great 

capability  of  almost  indefioite  exteneion,  even  to  a  thousand.' 

Host  of  tbeee  words,  which  are,  in  fact,  epithets  or  titles 

of  the  Deity,  were  originally  culled  from  the  Qur'an.     Tliey 

are  there  found  in  esse,  or  in  posse.     But  a  few  are  of  later 

Itntrodnctioo,  speculative  and  phttosophical,  or  mystical. 
Hohamed  Rabadan  "a  words,  being  all  preceded  by  the  inter- 
jection \j,  are  grammatically  incapable  of  taking  the  definite 
Ulicle  Jl  before  them,  with  the  exception  of  jJjT,  generally 
treated,  in  such  ease,  as  a  simple  word,  to  the  exclosion  of  all 
eoosideration  for  ita  initial  article.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Rogere's  list  gives  all  the  words  with  the  definite  article 
1)efore  tbem. 

Both  eygtems  are  correct ;  that  of  the  Spanish  Moor  abso- 
latety  ao  ;  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  or  rather  of  the  amulet  from 


of  each  "ouiu''  is  aOnsicd  by  the  tatul  at  ttie  numerical 
mIdm  ol  ita  compnnent  lutlers. 
*  In  a  wnk  prinUid  in  IB12-T  for  the  Societr  for  the  Publicutiim  of  Oriental 
iha  Biiigrophiciil  010(100017  ^J  Ai-Nawnwl,  in  p.  28, 1.  IS,  I  find 

Sn/!  utl   iivi  autrtri :    "  Ualo  liod,   msj   Ho  be  c-lorified  naA 
■   ■       ■  ■  ■  further 


ignififd,  KtU,  th 
ine  Titles  are, 
b "  the  ninBh^'ni 
ilpait  beliet 


ethfn 


^  GiJ,  mag  Br  *•  yturififd  and  masntfitd,  mil,  thU  mm 

Ttftai  </  (*<w>-     'JI  cwuTMi,  the  Divine  Titles  are,  in  reality,  to-oiteniiiiii  with 

■ age.    But  it  v.  to  boIMied  that  "the  ninety 'Uiae  nHmeaof  God"  will  long 

» is  the  pnUiu  mind  as  ■  relic  ol  pr-*  >-'--' 
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which  he  has  copied  them,  admissibly  so.  Some  of  them 
occur  in  the  Qur'&n  with  the  definite  article  ;  some  are  there 
used  indefinitely  ;  others  are  made  definite  by  a  definite  com- 
plement; some  remain  indefinite  with  indefinite  complements; 
and  some  are  found  definite  in  one  passage,  indefinite  in 
another.  When  made  definite,  as  in  the  amulet,  the  words 
assume  a  special  sense,  attributing  to  God,  par  excellence,  the 
quality  of  which  they  are  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  the 
adjectives,  epithets,  or  titles.  It  is  hardly  correct  for  us  to 
t5all  them  the  *' names"  of  God,  though  a  few  are,  in  eflfect, 
nouns  substantive.  But  even  these,  as  all  the  rest,  may  be 
considered  nouns  adjective;  even  those  which,  like  jIj  *J, 
consist  of  several  words  forming  a  phrase;  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  study  of  the  list. 

On  referring  to  the  Qur'an  for  the  words  and  phrases  so 
given,  I  have  ascertained  that  some  are  found  in  the  lists 
which  do  not  occur  in  that  volume,  even  inferentially  ;  and  I 
have  also  collected  many,  mentioned  there,  which  are  not 
included  in  any  one  of  the  lists.  Ninety-nine  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  more  than  five  hundred,  necessarily 
implies  a  selection.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  list,  as  given 
below,  in  alphabetical  order,  has  omitted  some — nay,  many — 
of  the  Divine  Titles  (as  I  prefer  to  style  them),  that  a  more 
thorough  search  would  find  or  infer  in  the  Scripture  of  Islam. 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  becomes  abundantly  clear 
through  this  collation  of  the  various  lists  with  on^  another, 
and  with  the  sacred  book ;  namely :  It  is  quite  erroneous  to 
use  the  phrase  "  The  ninety -nine  names  of  God"  Each  list 
of  ninety-nine  of  them  is  a  selection,  varying  according  to 
the  religious  fancy  or  preference  of  some  eminent  man,  who 
perhaps  took  those  which  occur  most  frequently,  or  in 
passages  more  generally  read,  or  more  usually  recited  in  the 
celebration  of  the  prescribed  duty  of  divine  worship,  or  in  the 
mystical  rites  of  the  numerous  orders  of  Dervishes.  Such 
list  should,  therefore,  be  entitled,  as  the  Muslims  sometimes, 
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Fnot  always,  do  style  it :  A  Chapkt  of  (.ninety-nine)  Divine 
J^lles,  ft^-— J,  or,  more  fully:  ,^JZ^'  eU-VT  ^  fi-r^- 

The  reaeon  for  the  selection  of  the  number  ninety-mne,  in 
relation  to  theae  Divine  Titles,  is  that  the  chaplet  or  rosary 
jed  by  Muslims  in  their  daily  devotiona,  cootaina  ninety- 
ine  Leads,  divided  into  three  sections  of  tbirty-three  each. 
Tie  greater  cbapleta  of  the  Dervish  orders  contain  nine 
llDndred  and  ninety-nine.  Poaaibly,  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
I  the  true  number— ten  times  that  of  the  ordinary  chaplet. 
?bey  are  spoken  of  as  containing  a  thousand  ;  even,  a 
lousand  and  one. 

'  Why  these  numbers,  ninety-nine  and  tbirty-Lhree,  were 

iginally  chosen,  I  cannot  say.'     But,  after  the  completion 

if  ft  performance  of  the  prescribed,  obligatory  divine  worship, 

I  kind  of  voluntary  doxology  is  recited,  in  three  parts.      In 

i  first  of  these,  the  ejaculation  :   /  recite  the  doxology  of 

pflrf,  ajJT  j^liy-j ,  is  repeated  thirty-three  times;    then  the 

uolation :  Glory  hdongeth  unto  God.  jJJ  jJi^  ;  and  finally, 

pat  of:  God  is  Most  Great, 'j^  <LJjT.  These  ejaculations  should 

lot,  strictly,  he  counted  at  all ;  but  they  may,  permissively, 

c  told  on  the  fingers  ;  and  the  bends  are  more  convenient,  aB 

ittauring  accuracy.     Thus  it  is  that  the  chaplet,  the  rosary,  is 

made  up  of  ninety-nine  heads,  in  their  three  equal  divisions. 

lint  the  three  ejaculations,  though  together  recited  ninety- 

ine  limes,  do  not  form  ninety-nine  "  names  of  God."    They 

)  not,  by  their  very  nature,  enter  into  any  list  of  ninety- 

Ine,  or  other  nnmber,  of  such  names  or  Divine  Titles. 

I  However,  the  chaplet  of  beads,  the  rosary,  having  been 

ptroduced  to  use  at  the  celebration  of  the  divine  service  of 

klfim,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered   at  that  religious  fervour, 

mnluted  in  many  ways,  in  endless  climes,  among  various 

*  Tba  fAtrfy-'A'wperliDpsnriKiiuteil  in  counting  three  enrh  mi  tlie  jniataof 
W  tMl  fiapDi.aoi]  one  triplet  oudcd,  to  mxke  eure.    Tbc  ntWfy-niiM  is  aimplj  ■ 
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nations^  by  the  stirring  events  of  its  pristine  days,  shonld 
have  adapted  it  to  new  forms  of  pious  use.  Especially,  since 
it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the  very  earliest  Muslims,  as 
among  the  hermits  and  monks  of  the  various  Christian  sects 
then  abounding  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  to  indulge  in 
protracted  services  of  voluntary,  supererogatory  praise,  both 
in  private  and  in  public  worship.  Prayer  to  God  on  common 
occasions,  by  individuals,  was  from  the  first  discountenanced 
or  forbidden  by  Muhammad,  under  the  very  rational  pleas 
that  Qpd  best  knows  what  is  good  for  His  creatures,  and  that 
man's  first  duty  is  to  know  and  confess  his  *'  One  Lord  God^^ 

ju>.yiT  s-^  <03T,  bowing  in  cheerful,  loving,  grateful  sub- 
mission to  the  just,  merciful,  and  benevolent  decrees  of  His 
divine  will.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  erroneous  to  style  the 
divine  worship  of  Islftm  the  performance  of  prayers.  Prayers 
it  is  not.  It  is  praise,  worship,  service  alone,  in  the  pre- 
scribed, incumbent  divine  ritual  of  Isl&m. 

It  is,  furthermore,  eminently  erroneous  and  unjust,  as 
well  as  equally  inconsequent  and  inconsistent,  for  professing 
Christians,  writers  and  speakers,  to  cast  upon  Muslims,  their 
scriptures,  and  their  prophet,  the  unfounded  accusation  of 
fatalism.  That  is  a  pagan  idea,  with  which  IslSLm  has  no 
more  in  common  than  Christianity  has.  What  Muhammad 
taught,  what  the  Qur'an  so  eloquently  and  so  persistently 
sets  forth,  and  what  real  faithful  Muslims  believe,  conformably 
with  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  accepted  by  devout 
Christians,  is,  that  God's  Providence  pre-ordains,  as  His 
Omniscience  foreknows,  all  events,  and  overrules  the  designs 
of  men,  to  the  sure  fulfilment  of  His  all-wise  purposes.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  difierence  whatever  in  the  fundamental  ethics  of 
Christianity  and  Islflm,  however  irreconcileably  divergent 
they  may  be  on  a  few,  very  few,  but  very  important,  vital 
points  of  detail,  dogmatic  belief,  and  religious'  polity.  Mu- 
Iiammad  did  not  profess  to  preach  a  new  religion,  but  to 
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restore  the  one  and  only  possible  old  faith  in  Qod  and  a  future 
state  to  its  original  simplicity  and  purity,  as  delivered  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  in  succession,  of  whom  he  himself 
was  to  be  the  last. 

The  early  Muslims,  in  Muhammad's  own  time,  of  their 
own  accord,  were  used  to  assemble  in  the  first  mosque  at 
Madlna,—  it  was  then  a  mere  aryopd,  a  place  of  assembly,  for 
public  deliberation,  as  well  as  for  worship, — and  there  to  con- 
tinue in  the  assiduous  performance,  not  only  of  the  stated 
services,  but  also  of  voluntary  worship.  When  the  sacred 
month  of  fasting  by  day,  RamaDH&n  (BamazSLn),  came  round, 
these  assemblies  became  more  protracted,  and  the  special  long 
night-service,  termed  TarSwlA,  was  by  them  invented,  Mu- 
hammad, hearing  of  this  novelty,  went  on  three  successive 
nights  to  these  meetings,  or  remained  after  the  prescribed 
night-service.  After  that,  he  refrained  from  attending  them ; 
fearing,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  lest  the  perform- 
ance thereof  be  revealed  in  scripture  as  incumbent  on  ^ou." 
He  could  not,  however,  object  to  them ;  for  the  Qur'an,  xxxii. 
41,  gives  the  injunction  on  which  they  are  based : 

0  ye  who  have  believed,  commemorate  ye  God  with  an 
abundant  mention,  and  doxologize  ye  Him  mjoming  and 
evening. 

The  custom  has  continued  as  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Muslim  world,  orthodox,  heretical,  or  schismatic,  to  this  day. 
The  TarawlA  (TerSvlA),  the  long,  supererogatory  night- 
services  of  Ramannan,  are  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
usual  life  of  Islam  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  word  TarSwU,  f^j[/  $  is  a  plural  noun,  of  which  the 

singular  is  TarwiAa,  ^^^y  .    This  means :  an  act  of  taking 

breath  and  rest.  The  application  of  the  plural  word  as  the 
name  of  these  special  long  night-services  of  RamaDnan^ 
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aivdo  IVom  the  oircamstance  that  rest  and  hreathing-time 
v^'civ  t^ou  at  stated  intervals  during  the  celebration. 

The  whole  service  of  the  TarawlA  consists  of  twenty  Bak'a, 
Jtji^ » ,  jH)rformed  in  five  acts  or  parts  of  four  Kak'a  each,  with 
HU  interval,  for  rest  and  breathing,  between  each  two  acts,  of 
H$  long  a  duration  as  the  performance  of  the  ''  act "  itself 
requires. 

A  Kak*a  may  be  considered  as  a  single  scene,  in  the 
theatrical  sense  of  this  last  word.  Bak'a  means,  lexically : 
a  single  act  of  bowing  one's  self  down, — of  bending  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  hip-joints,  until  the  back  acquires  a  horizontal 
position.  Technically,  it  is  a  term  of  ritual,  and  means :  a 
single  section,  sub-act,  or  scene  of  worship,  including  various 
postures  of  standing,  bowing,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  prostra- 
tion, with  all  the  recitations  uttered,  aloud  or  in  a  subdued 
tone,  during  the  performance  of  those  various  evolutions  and 
their  concomitant  gestures. 

An  "act"  of  worship,  a  "service,"  J^i-JlOn  Persian  and 
Turkish  jUj),  is  sometimes  made  up  of  two  such  sections  or 
scenes,  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four ;  all  obligatory, 
all  prescribed.  Five  such  acts  of  worship, — five  such 
"  services," — are  incumbent  daily  on  every  Muslim,  male  or 
female,  of  legal  age  and  right  mind,  when  not  prevented  from 
their  performance  by  certain  accidents. 

Customary  "  scenes "  of  worship  are  appended  to  those 
which  are  obligatory  in  some  "  acts  " ;  and  customary  acts  are 
performed  by  the  devout  between  the  obligatory  "  acts,"  in 
imitation  of  what  Muhammad  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Those  which  are  obligatory  are  called  ^i  J ,  and  the  customary 
ones  ii-j.  Besides  these,  voluntary  scenes,  and  voluntary 
acts,  of  worship,  termed  iiilJ ,  are  of  frequent  or  habitual 
practice  by  the  devout,  of  their  own  free  will,  with  next  to 
no  limit. 

The  long  TarawlA  night-service  of  Ramannan  is  of  the 
"  customary  "  kind,  not  being  "  obligatory."    The  interval 
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rest  that  follows  each  of  its  five  "  aections  "  may  be  filled 
up,  nt  the  option  of  each  worshipper,  either  by  actually 
sitting  still  and  silent, — really  resting, — or  by  performing  a 
Tolantary  act  of  worship,  or  by  a  recitation  from  holy 
vrrit,  or  by  offering  prayers  from  the  approved  collects, 
sJjjUiT  t^Si  I ,  or  by  reciting  doxologies,  (J-'UsoJIj  .  In 
public  worship  this  last  is  the  one  more  generally  practised  ; 
OP  rather  a  combination  of  the  last  two  or  three,  A  collect, 
or  a  portion  of  scripture,  a  lesson,  or  both,  forme  a.  eort  of 
preface,  in  aacceaaion,  to  each  of  the  three  ejacolationa  of  the 
doiology,  which  ia  repeated  thirty-three  times  by  each 
worshipper,  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  the  precentor  (there  are  no 
priests  in  Islam),  the  "  Imam,"  A^V><  leading  and  guiding. 
From  practice  he  has  no  real  occaaion  to  count  how  many 
times  he  repeats  each.  lie  chants  the  holy  words  in  a  beauti- 
fnlly  modulated  measure,  into  which  the  thirly-three  repeti- 
tions accurately  fit.  The  less  carefully  trained  devotee  may 
have  recourse  to  hia  finger-joints  for  the  tale ;  but  the  chaplet, 
the  rosary,  insures  against  miatakea,  and  ia  in  general  use. 

The  chaplet  of  uinely-nine  beads,  the  rosary,  would  appear 
to  have  been  neit  put  to  a  use  that,  though  forming  no  part 
of  the  ritual  of  divine  worship,  brought  thoae  beads  into  still 
greater  veneration. 

That  te.\t  of  the  Qur'an,  before  quoted,  which  commands 
Musllma  to  "commemorate  Qod  with  an  abundant  mention," 
was  combined,  in  some  one's  mind,  with  that  other  which 
enjoins  their  calling  upon  Him  by  Hia  "  most  comely 
names."  A  series  of  ninety-nine  of  these  was  consequently 
drawn  up,  perhaps  for  private  devotion  at  first,  committed  to 
memory  as  a  list  in  a  certain  established  order,  and  then 
recited,  in  that  order,  aa  a  special  meritoriona  exercise  of 
ToIantary  praise,  the  tale  being  checked  by  the  beads  of  the 
chaplet. 

Other  devotees  would  observe  that  many  of  the  "  moat 
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caokdj  names  "  fimiid  in  the  Qnr'&n  were  wanting  in  this 
first  lisl ;  or  the  original  compQer  may  have  prepared  varioas 
lists  for  use  on  dijS»ent  oeeasions,  but  always  consisting  of 
the  same  nnmber,  nine  and  ninety.  When  two  complete  lists 
of  that  nomber  of  simple  *'  most  comely  names  "  had  thus 
been  ccNcnpiIed»  and  a  desire,  or  a  need,  was  felt  to  make  up  a 
third  or  a  fourth,  etc.,  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  not 
enough.  Recourse  would  then  be  had  to  the  compounds  so 
fr^uent  throughout  the  sacred  volume.  Meanwhile,  poets 
and  other  writers  had  been  at  work,  and  had  invented  many  a 
divine  tide  not  actually  found  in  the  Qur*Sn,  but  legitimately 
ittSMrable  from  verbs  or  nouns  contained  therein.  These 
wvHild  be  adopted  into  the  multiplying  lists  arranged  for  the 
$p^HaI  serviw  of  this  or  that  body  of  devotees,  and  the  use  of 
th^  chaptet  gained  ground  ever  more  and  more.  The  greater 
dervi^  chaplet  was  also  introduced. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Qurl^u  abov^  quoted,  where  the  Muslims  are  commanded  to 
wmmemorate  God  abundantly,  they  are  also  enjoined  to 
dv^xvxK>^ie  Him  morning  and  evening.  The  word  here 
r\uul^rxHl  by  the  coined  term  "  doxologiie,"  ^y^,  is  the 

S  Cm   ^ 

imiK'rativ^  v«rb  plural  of  which  the  verbal  noun  is  .^c^^-maJ  . 

Thi*  Utt^rallv  *Jgiuties  an  act  of  doxoloj^uinff,  i.e.  an  act  of 
r^viUi^  a»  a  hyuui  of  praise,  either  a  single  ascription  of 
);^Ku\Y  v^l\tm  ri>)HHittHU  or  a  string  of  ascriptions  once  proffered 
iH^v^h.  ^Vom  thu»  indicating  the  ''  act  of  doxologizing,"  the 
>y\v)Nl  Is^mL!^  wa.^  next  applied  to  the  doxology  itself.    It  is 

\m^hI  twUv  in  the  Qur'^n»  once  in  the  former  sense,  and  once 

/HvA'  Kt  mW  ^^ik\^^  h^t  that  it  doxologizes  with  His 
yAvy  ,*  yt\  h^\tf%T^  nmlifr^timi  no/  tAeir  doxoloffizinff .^-^Qur. 
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^M  ^^A  ^ne?;2?n  JKa  service  and  His  doxology} — Qur. 
xxiv.  41. 

But  the  application  went  further.  The  chaplet  itself/  the 
rosary,  came  to  be  designated  by  this  same  word,  f^^^^,  this 

Terbal  noun;    at  least,  so  it  is  called  in  Persian  and  in 
Turkish. 


_O^Uf 


The  Persian  lexicon  named  Farhanffi  Jihdngvn 
^jSj\^,  voce    i^,  says  in  explanation:  ^J^  4  kJ^A 

^  il^  0^^:^ ;  i.e.  Head-knot,  a  knot  whick  they  make  up 
on  the  head  of  a  rosary ;  and  this  the  corresponding  Turco- 

Persian   lexicon  renders   by :    CS^\j^  ^U\  20pi^saw 

J  J  «jk&c^  Mf^^  ^J^\  id^y  it  is  the  knot  and  tie  at  the  place 
where  the  stems  are  to  be  put  on  to  rosaries. 
Again,  the  Persian  lexicon  entitled  Bahdri-Ajam,  f^J^, 

g^ves  the  terms  jJL  jJj^  ^^^^  &^d  .  J^r-^  '^trr^f  ^ 
being  the  names  of  two  particular  kinds  of  chaplets,  to  the 

c 

first  of  which  a  poet,  Taslr,^lJ,  has  likened  his  own  tear- 
drops : 

My  tears  on  my  sleeve  are  (as)  a  rosary  of  beads,  (red)  like 
the  eyes  of  nightingales.  Wfiy  !  what  branch  (of  a  rosebush) 
have  I  (ever)  laid  hand  on  the  skirt  of  (in  entreaty)  ? 

This  meaning  of  chaplet,  rosary,  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  given  in  Arabic  to  the  word  .^v.^ ;  for  Lscui  is  the 

only  name  recorded  in  the  best  lexicons,  and  in  Lane.  In 
Freytag  we  find  SicuJi  given  also,  from  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and  Bocthor  mentions  it  as  well. 

1  Sale  has :  "  Hb  prayer  and  His  praise." 
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*V  ^'^^  ^)t^  chaplets  sometimes  used  by  Dervishes  in 

v^'^^tti  special  rites,  public  or  private,  are  exaggera- 

o  vkw  itt  general  use,  though  they  are  doubtless  used 

X.  i;^v^ti$^  oeTOf<«  i^  keeping  tale  of  their  long-protracted 

""  v^vrt««50«uon8/'    These  Dervish  rites  are  no  legitimate 

^^  ,v  J*J*»t  •^y  ™^^®  ^^^^  those  of  Freemasonry  are  a 

^>  ,v  Oiri*tiaiiity.    Those  rites  are  viewed  with  dislike  by 

ij^'  iCW^rfv  orthodox,  as  savouring  more  or  less  of  schism, 

K>?^v.  *wJ  blasphemy.    They  are  tolerated,  however,  nay, 

,^v«  pjimwiied  by  high  and  low,  as  theologically  justifiable, 

-  undoubtedly  fashionable,  manifestations  of  a  sanctimo- 

pv"^  w*l  and  ostentatious  devotion,  much  in  the  same  way 

wjjJi  our  own  Bitualists,  Odd-fellows,  and  the  like. 

)  now  proceed  to  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  ''  most 
ANwdy  names  "  or  divine  titles,  simple  and  compound,  that 
]  have  met  with.  I  explain  their  significations,  show  which 
jliyi  verbally,  and  which  are  inferentially  Qur'ftnic,  indicating 
tho  passages  where  they  occur,  and  the  list  or  lists  from 
which  they  are  taken.*  Those  among  them  which  point  to  a 
JJvine  attribute  that  pertains  to  grace  and  mercy  are  known 

Hi  tke  names  of  Grace ^  J^^   ^U^l ;  and  those  that  betoken 

mi  attribute  leaning  to  the  exhibition  of  stern  justice  and 

severity  are  designated  the  names  of  Majesty^   J^   ^Ull. 

1,  S^t   One.    Q.  cxii.  1;  H.  2;   V.  1;  B.'^QG;  Rs.  91. 
(See  also  Nos.  13,  65.) 

Occurs  more  than  fifty  times  in  Q.,  but  once  only  as  a 

title  of  God:  Jk>.l  uy\ ^  He  is  one  God;  or  rather,  with 
greater  emphasis :  He  is  the  God,  a  sole  one. 

2.  ^^JJ^\^^  ^JLL\   the  Most  Beautiful  of  Creators  (i.e. 
the  Creator  whose  works  are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 

1  In  this  list,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used.  H.  for  Hettinger;  Ht., 
Herklot ;  M.,  Meninski ;  Q.,  Qur'un ;  Qs.,  Qumas ;  R.,  Rabadan ;  Rs.,  Rogers  ; 
v.,  Yratislas.  An  asterisk  before  a  number  denotes  a  title  collecteid  by  the 
author  from  various  sources. 
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perfectly  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes),  Q.  xxiii.  14. 
(See  also  No.  14.) 

3.  J;t^l^ '  J^]  the  Most  Judicial  of  Judges.  Q.  xi.  47 ; 
zcv.  8.  (See  No.  87.)  M.  gives  this^  bat  not  as  a  title  of 
God.      ^ 

4.  ^T\  the  Last.  Q.  Ivii.  3 ;  Ht.  73 ;  V.  2 ;  R.  93 ; 
Es.  38.    (See  No.  46.) 

Occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  Q.,  but  as  a  divine  title  in  this 

passage  only ;  ''the  last  dayl^ j>^\  ^^T,  being  the  subject 
of  all  the  others. 

5.  ^yji^^^s^^  f^J^  the  Most  Compassionate  of  those  who 
feel  compassion.    Q.  viii.  150 ;  xii.  64,  92 ;  xii.  83 ;  V.  3. 

(See  No.  161.) 

Mentioned  in  the  list  given  by  Y.  only ;  as  are  most  of 
the  complex  titles,  if  given  at  all.  M.  notices  the  expression. 
The  singular  /^^J-II  is  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  list. 

6.  yl^  ij^  ^^^  Swiftest  in  devising  stratagems.  Q.  x. 
22.     (See  Nos.  238  and  402.) 

7.  JivT  the  One  who  knows  best.    Q.  vi.  124;  xi.  33. 

(See  Nos.  8,  299,  308.) 
Every  one  conversant  with  Muslim  sayings  and  writings  is 

well  aware  of  the  frequent  expression:  Js,]  4jJlj  but  God 
knows  best,  used  as  an  admission  of  uncertainty  in  the 
speaker  or  writer  as  to  the  truth  or  correctness  of  something 

narrated.      In  colloquial  Ottoman  Turkish,   JlcI   eJi]  is  a 

frequently  used  expletive,  in  the  sense  of  our:  /  think,  I 
opine.    M.  gives  it. 

8.  ^^^^  /J^V\  the  Most  knowing  as  to  the  thankful.  Q. 
vi.  53.  "(See  No.  7.) 

9.  ,^^V1  the  Most  High.  Q.  xx.  71 ;  Ixxix.  24;  Ixxxvii.  1 ; 
xcii.  20.    (See  Nos.  169,  303.) 

Occurs  five  times,  also  applied  to  other  things  than  God. 
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*10.  j2!  the  Most  Great.    (See  Nob.  387,  415.) 
The  word  is  found  in  twenty-three  passages  of  Q.,  but  not 
once  as  a  divine  title.    This  is  remarkable.    The  ejaculation 

Ji\  <UJ1  God  is  Most  Great,  used  in  battle,  and  in  the  call  to 
worship,  the  *Adhan  CAzfin),  ^^^oVl,  is  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Islam,  and  is  one  of  the  three  clauses  of  the 
doxology  recited  with  the  chaplet,  more  especially  in  the 
TarawlA  night-service  of  BamaBHan.  It  is  in  none  of  the 
lists. 

11.  ifSVT  the   Worshipped  One.    Lane.    (Usually  written 

9  I    '  t>  9  !•  «^ 

<u^l ,  q.v.,  and  i2i\  .)  The  form  is  used  by  the  poet  Nabiga 
i)Aibyanl  (Idyl  16,  v.  6;  Derenbourg),  prior  to  Muham- 
mad. 

12.  JujT  the  God  (the  Worshipped,  the  Worshipful  One). 
q,. passim:  H.  1 ;  Ht.  1 ;  Rs.  1.    (See  Nos.  11, 13 — 40.) 

Occurs  several  hundreds  of  times  in  Q.,  and  is  said  in  Qs. 


to  be  the  roord  of  majesty,  ^i^ '  iaL) ;  fiirther  reported,  also, 

by  Jurjam  ^^l^ys!',  to  be  the  Great  Name,  ^o^  r^^  *^^ 
the   name   of  the   divine   substance    (essence,  or   person), 

c^\  jJl  j^^\;  whereas  all  others  are  titles  only,  ^p^i^^U^I , 

based  on  qualities,  CL^\Lf ,  or  attributes.    This  word  is  also 
used,  frequently,  by  Nabiga  i)Aibyanl.    It  is  said  to  have 

been  modified  from  i(^\,  q,v. 

13.  J^l  Ajit  the  God,  one.  Q.  cxii.  1.  (See  also  Nos.  1 
and  12.) 

This  is  the  Islamic,  Qur'anic  enunciation  of  God's  unity,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  syntheism,  the  duality  of  the  Magians, 
the  trinity  of  the  Christians,  and  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans. 

14.  j^^ls:?'  [J^\  <UJT  God,  the  Most  Beautiful  of 
Creators.    Q.  xxiii.  14.    (See  also  Nos.  2  and  12.) 

15.  y^^  Isj^  Jj^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  Creator,  the  Maker, 
the  Shaper.    Q.  Ul.  24.    (See  also  Nos.  12,  48,  115,  441.) 
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16.  Jj-^liTf  4^5  llJf  God,  the  Lord  of  (all)  the  worlds. 
Q.  i.  1 ;  vii.  62 ;  xxviil.  SO ;  xl.  66 ;  Ixxxi.  29,  (See  also 
Nos.  12, 182,  338.) 

17.  (ji/^  ^j  ^  G^^y  ^^  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q. 
xxi.  22.     (See  Nos.  12,  29, 183,  184, 185.) 

18.  JoJ  iiff  God,  your  Lard.  Q.  vi.  102 ;  x.  33  ; 
XXXV.  14.    (See  Nos.  12,  194.) 

19.  iSjJ  AilT  God,  our  Lord.  Q.  vii.  87.  (See  Nos.  12, 
204.) 

20.  ^j,>yJl  ^^^-i>-^T<u31  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Most 
Merciful.    Q.  xxvii.  30.     (See  also  Nos.  12,  214, 215,  217.) 

21.  Jkli^iJff  God,  the  Absolute  One.  Q.  cxii.  2*  (See 
Nos.  12,  270.) 

22.  >j^ '  j^^jJT  liJl   God,  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-wise. 

Q.  xxvii.  9;  xxxiv.  26;  xlu.  1.  (See  Nos.  12,  97,  282, 
283.) 

23.  C-JaiTf  2afr  God,  the  Most  Supreme  One.  Q.  Ixix.  33. 
(SeeNo8!^12and294.) 

24.  Joj^\^  i^\y^\  4  ^^'   God  in  the  heavens  and  the 

earth.  Q.  vi.  3.  The  expression  "  the  heavens,"  in  the 
plnral,  is  intentional,  referring  to  the  "  seven  heavens  "  of  Q. 
xxiii.  88.    (See  Nos.  117,  172, 173,  174.) 

25.  yb  S\  idn  idH  God,  save  whom  there  is  no  god.  Q.  iv. 
89.    (See  Nos.  12,  26,  27,  29,  31,  and  538.) 

26.  /♦^-aJT  ^ '  yb  1|  2J|  S  djJt  God,  save  whom  there  is  no 
God,  the  Living,  the  Self  existing  One.  Q.  ii.  256 ;  iii.  1 ; 
ix:  130 ;  XX.  7.    (See  Nos.  12,  25,  31,  110,  383,  and  539.) 

27.  i>tT;  JyJt  4  iiiTf  3  ^  1^  a^  J  lilt  God,  save  whom 
there  is  no  God,  unto  whom  belongeth  the  glory  in  the  frst 
(present)  and  in  the  latter  (future,  states).  Q.  xxviii.  70. 
(See  Nos.  12,  31,  539.) 
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♦39.  X^l  his  God.    (See  Nos.  31, 206.)    Occurs  twice  in  Q. 
XXV.  45,  and  jlIv.  22 ;  but  in  both  cases  is  said  of  a  false  god. 
♦40.  ^l  my  God.    (See  Nos.  31,  165,  213.) 

A  very  usual  ejaculation  and  exclamation. 

41.  ^uVt  the  Safety.  V.  4.  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Q. 

♦42.  ^^VT  the  Trustworthy  One. 

Though  the  word  occurs  fourteen  times  in  Q.,  it  is  not  once 
used  as  a  divine  title  there.  It  is  in  an  old  collection  of  mine, 
though  not  in  the  lists.  It  is  a  most  worthy  title  of  Him, 
whose  promises  are  sure ;  but  in  the  Qur'&n  it  is  applied  to 

Gabriel,  "  the  Trustworthy  Spirit,"  ^VT  ^^*jT  (xxvi.  193), 

and  was  an  epithet  bestowed  on  Muhammad  by  his  country- 
men, admirers  of  his  early  straightforwardness. 

43.  \j\  I.  Q.  XV.  49 ;  xvi.  2 ;  xx.  12,  14  bis ;  xxi.  25 ; 
xxvii.  9;  xxviu.  30;  1. 28;  Iviii.  21 ;  Ix.  1,  etc.    (See  No.  499.) 

44.  ^)]  Thou.    Q.  ii.  30, 121,  122,  123,  286,  etc. 

45.  J^V\  the  First.  Q.lvii.  3;  H.  82;  Ht.  72;  R.  92; 
Rs.  65.     (See  No.  46.) 

Only  once  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  out  of  twenty-three  occur- 

rences  of  the  word.  The  passage  is  ^UaH  j  y^Vl  j  J^V\  ^ 
J^  5j\i  Jjj  ^  j  i^^f^J  ^^  ^  ^^^  /?r5^  and  the  Last,  the 
External  and  the  Internal,  and  He  is  aware  of  all  things.^ 

46.  ^V\  J  J^V\  the  First  and  the  Last.  Q.  Ivii.  3 ;  V.  5. 
(See  Nos.  4,  45.) 

47.  J^JkiiVb  JjV\  the  First  among  numbers,     V.  6. 

As  unity  is  the  source  of  plurality,  so  is  God  the  origin  of 
all  things,  of  all  existences. 

48.  Is0^  the  Maker.    Q.  lix.  24 ;  H.  94 ;  V.  7 ;  Rs.  13. 

(See  Nos^.  15,  49,  50.) 

In  Q.  ii.  51,  the  expression  "your  Maker,"  JjjIj,  occurs 


^  These  four  divine  titles  are  sometiines  distinguifihed  by  the  special  name 

J Xi-jV  \  ilj^^\  ^^  ntother$  of  the  namely  i.e.  the  fundamental  titlet. — Technical 
Terms,  p.  90,  1.  13. 

TOL.   XH. — [nBW  BEBIS8.]  2 
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^•^^ 


also  twice,  these  three  being  the  only  instances.     ^^UJ  ti>V 

the  Maker,  whose  glory  be  exalted,  is  a  phrase  in  very  frequent 
use  in  Persian  and  Turkish  as  a  respectful  form  of  mentioning 
'*  our  Maker," 

49.  JujmjT  i^JuJTf  ijj\^\  the  Maker,  the  Originator,  the 

Restorer.    V.  8.    (See  Nos.  15,  48,  408,  409,  451.) 

50.  jj*k!irf  ijjCl'\  The  Maker,  the  Shaper.  V.  9.  (Bee 
Nos.  15^48,  116,  441.) 

51.  L,ClT  the  Outstretcher.  H.  23;  Ht.  21 ;  R.  62;  Rs. 
25.    (See  Nos.  52,  53,  54.) 

la^lj  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  not  as  a  divine  title. 

52.  j-i«Al!T  k-)lirf  the  Outstretcher,  the  Contriver.  V.  10. 
(See  Nos.  51,  64.) 

*53.  jjjj'  W^  ^^  Outspreader  of  provision.  (See  Nos. 
51,  220.)  " 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  26 :  JjJjT  kuLJ  <il1i\  Godspreadeth 
out  provision  (for  whomsoever  He  will). 

*64.  ^^ll!\  la^ollTf  the  Dilator,  the  Contractor  (of  hearts, 
etc.).    (See  Nos.  355, 356.)  ^  ^ 

A  frequently-used  antithesis,  similar  to  u::..-*-^!  ,^^--92^  , 
etc.,  q.v. 

55.  ^^  the  Interior.  Q.  Ivii.  3  ;  H.  85;  Ht.  75;  R. 
95 ;  Rs.  43.    (See  Nos.  56,  275.) 

56.  J^lla!T^!;tll]T  the  Interior,  the  Exterior.  V.  11.  (See 
Nos.  55,  274.) 

57.  c^^CjT  the  Sender-forth  (of  apostles,  of  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  etc.).    H.  63 ;  Ht.  49 ;  R.  32 ;  Rs.  35. 

The  verb  occurs  many  times  in  Q.     (See  Nos.  58,  59,  61.) 

58.  c^l^vT  vJ^G  the  Sender-forth  of  the  dead  (from 
their  graves).     V.  12.    (See  No.  57.) 

59.  4!^!^  tJ^UlT  the  Senderforth,  the  Inheritor.    V. 

13.    (See  Nos.  67,  614.) 
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60.  ^^llIT  the  Enduring  One  (who  remaineth  for  ever). 
H.  80;  Ht.  96;  Rs.  72.    (See  Nob.  61,  62,  63,  804,  540.) 

Not  in  Q. ;  bat  the  opening  phrase  of  all  Muslim  inscrip- 
tions on  tombstones  is  ^jCJf  ^  He  (alone)  ie  the  Enduring 
One.  As  a  name  for  men,  the  expression  ^JCS\  Ju^  servant 
of  Him  who  remains  (for  ever)  is  not  unfrequent. 

61.  ci^llIT  ^Ih'T  the  Everlasting  One,  who  recalls  the 
dead  to  Ufe.    V.  14.    (See  Nos.  57,  60.) 

62.  ^TjJT^CJT^A^  Everlasting,  the  Perpetual  One.  V. 
15.    (See  Nos.  60,  134.) 

63.  *— i^ji^^  L5^^t^  ^^^  Everlasting,  the  Most  Indulgent 
One.    V.  16.    (See  Nos.  60,  229.) 

64.  J-ijJTf  the  Contriver.  Q.  ii.  Ill ;  vi.  101 ;  H.  18; 
Ht.  95;  Rs.  32.    (See  Nos.  52,  65,  66.) 

65.  Jk=wV^  j-ijlH  the  Contriver,  the  Sole  One.  V.  17. 
(See  Nos.  1,  64.) 

66.  ,^jVT J  i^ljUTj-jJii;    the   Contriver  of  the  heavens 

and  the  earth.    Q.  ii.  Ill ;  vi.  101.    (See  Nos.  24,  64,  117, 
175-6,  179.) 

67.  ^  the  Good  One.  Q.  lii.  28 ;  H.  78 ;  Ht.  78 ; 
Rs.  30.    (See  No.  68.) 

68.  L^^^  the  Good,  the  Most  Merciful.    Q.  lii.  28. 

(See  Nos.  67,  217.) 

The  passage  is  ^^^ JS\^^  He  is  the  Good,  the  Most 
Merciful. 

69.  ^lipT  the  Proof.    V.  18. 

Occurs  eight  times  in  Q. — once  as  indicating  the  book 
itself;  but  never  in  the  sense  of  God,  who  is,  however,  the 
ultimate  "  proof"  of  the  true. 

70.  J-^fjT  the  All-seeing.  Q.  xvii.  1 ;  xl.  21,  58 ;  xlii.  9 ; 
H.  11 ;  Ht.  27  ;  R.  17  ;  Rs.  70.    (See  Nos.  71,  120,  248.) 

The  expression  in  the  passages  indicated  is J^^^aJi  Zl-'f^ 
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(q.r^,  in  No.  248.)    The  word  occurs  in  many  other  texts, 
opplied  to  ordinary  seers,  or  to  those  who  perceive  mentally. 

71.  ^^i\!^'j^;,A^  the  All-seeing,  the  Truthful.  V.  19. 
(Hoe  No8.  70,  206.) 

72.  c^^lIlT  the  Forsaker.    R.  16. 

There  is  a  foot-note  to  this  word  in  our  Journal :  ''  aqni 
piiroco  quo  hay  un  error."  The  Arabic  letters,  in  this 
itiHiuiico  only,  are  not  given.  Perhaps  a  guess  of  the  real 
opiihct  may  be  made  from  the  verse  which  comments  on  the 
titles  rendered  by  "  Morador." 

**  Morador  que  ante  tus  ojos 
Los  alarxes  estan  puestos, 
Y  tu  vista  los  traspasa 
Sin  ningun  ynpidiraiento." 

7IJ.  (—jI^SIT  the  frequent  Repenter  (of  His  wrath).  Q.  ii. 
:{5,  51,  122,  165;  ix.  105,  119;  ex.  3;  Ht.  79;  R.  72; 
Rs.  89.     (See  the  next  three  articles.) 

74.  ^  C-'PSr  Oe  lUpe^.  tU  AU-m^.  Q.  x*. 
10.     (See  No8.  73,  97.) 

75.  j^;*^  S^'j^'  i^^  Repenter,  the  Most  Merciful.  Q.  iv. 
20,  C7  ;  xlii.  13.    (See  Nos.  73,  217). 

76.  ^js^  \  4— »1jJjr  the  Repenter,  the  Assister.  V.  20.  (See 
Nos.  73,  452.) 

77.  ^\^'  the   Uniter  (collector,  gatherer).    Q.  iii.  7  ; 

iv.  139 ;   Ht,  86 ;  Rb.  88.    Occurs  also  in  xxiv.  62 ;  but 
not  as  a  divine  title. 

78.  %2^  the  All-compeller.  Q,  Ixix.  23 ;  H.  91 ;  Ht.  10 ; 
R.  11 ;  Rs.  10.    (See  Nos.  79,  80.) 

The  word  occurs  also  seven  other  times,  as  applied  to  a 
wayward,  tyrannical,  despotic  man, 

79.  jl^  j\liT  the  Compeller,  the  Subduer.  V.  21.  (See 
78,  382.) 
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80.  ^^^zj^jC^  the  Compeller,  the  Haughty.    Q.  lix.  23  ; 
V.  22.  ^  (See  Nos.  78,  415.) 

81.  J-1^'  the  Awe-inspirina  One.    Ht.  71 ;  Rs.  50. 

Not  in  Q.    Its  noun,  jl^ '  dreadness,  occurs  twice,  in  Iv. 
17,  78.    The  title  itself  is  one  of  the  most  usual ;  and  jui: 

J4^>  is  a  very  frequent  name  of  men.     (See  remarks  in 

No.  82.) 

82.  J-^ '  the  Benignant.    V.  23.    (See  No.  424.) 
Occurs  seven  times  in  Q.,  but  not  as  a  divine  title,    s^ 

i^fj^^  is  a  not  infrequent  name  of  men;  and  J;*.^  <uit 
Jl^ '  S-r^  ^^^  ^  ^  henigTkant  One,  who  loves  benignity , 
is  a  favourite  motto.  This  title  is  the  antithesis  of  JJJb)  ' 
{q.v.  No.  81);  and  around  these  two  the  other  titles  are 

grouped  into  the  opposite  classes,  Jl^'  ci^ll^  qualities  of 
bemgnity,  and  Jl^^^  lij(Lc  qualities  of  dreadness;  the  former 

founded  on  the  basis  of  lovingkindness,  the  latter  on  that  of 
stem  severity. 

83.  '^JS\  J^iH  or  jli/JT  J^.    V.  24.    (See  No.  389.) 
Probably  a  mistranscription  for  fij^  ^^'y^ '  the  Generous, 

the  Munificent.    None  of  the  three  forms  is  in  Q. 

84.  jc\Q  '  the  Present  (in  all  times  and  places).     R.  94. 

Twice  found  in  Q. ;  but  not  as  a  divine  title.     It  is  pro- 
bably an  invention  of  the  philosophers. 

85.  laiUT'  the  Preserver.    Q.  xii.  64.    (See  also  No.  86.) 
In  none  of  the  lists ;  but  it  is  a  very  usual  invocation,  and 

may  be  often  seen  employed  as  a  written  preservative,  spell, 
or  charm,  on  houses,  etc.,  against  danger  of  every  kind — 

86.  ^ipTlai W '  the  Preserver,  the  Upraiser.  V.  25.    (See 
Nob..  85^  163.) 
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87.  'f^  the  Judge.    Lane.    (See  Nos.  3,  88,  96, 123.) 
Not  in  Q.  in  the  singnlar. 

•88.  jtViT  Jl^liTf  the  Absolute  Judge.  (See  Nos.  87, 360.) 
Not  in  Q.  or  any  of  the  lists.     It  is  a  divine  title  invented 
hy  the  school  of  the  philosophers,  and  very  fireqnently  used. 

89.  ^l^  the  Protector.    E.  57. 

90.  clv^  the  Beloved  One.    V.  26. 

•  ••  • 

Not  in  Q.  ^\  k,  ^»,»^  the  Beloved  of  God  is  the  special 
poetical  designation  of  Mnhammad,  as  ij^\  ^J^  the  Pure 
Friend  of  God  is  that  of  Adam,  flJf  ^gs?  the  Saved  of  God 
is  that  of  Noah,  fJjt  JA^L  the  Intimate  Friend  of  God  is 
that  of  Abraham,  ^JJf  Li^  the  Addressed  of  God  is  that  of 
Moses,  and  4jJf  -..j  M^  /S]|E7in^  ^  6r(7(2  is  that  of  Jesas.  With 
relation  to  the  first  and  last  of  these  designations,  a  Turkish 
poet,  Sami,  ^ll,  in  that  part  of  the  proem  to  his  Dlwftn 
which  recites  the  praises  of  the  prophet,  as  is  the  universal 
custom,  sets  forth,  in  substance,  the  following  ingenious 
argument :  If  any  one,  in  his  reflexions,  should  compare  the 
degrees  of  the  divine  favour  severally  enjoyed  hy  our  blessed 
prophet  and  the  sainted  Jesus,  let  him  consider  their  respective 
titles—" Spirit  of  God,"  and  "Beloved  of  God";  for  who 
would  not  give  his  "  Spirit "  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  "  Beloved  "? 

The  mystics,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  God  to  be  the 
object  of  the  burning  spiritual  love  which,  according  to  them, 
consumes  all  else  in  their  beings.  He  is,  with  them,  l^^^^ 
and  jytji^ ,  the  Loved  One.    Hence  it  is  not  impossible  that 


He  may  have  been  styled  L,.^jycJ  *  also  by  some  of  them  in 

their  ecstatic  amplifications.    The  word  may,  however,  be  a 
misreading  for  that  found  in  the  next  following  number, 

L,>^.u.T^  I .    At  any  rate,  XlTT  \1^^  l^  0  thou  Beloved  of 

God !  is  a  constantly  heard  chorus  to  the  anthems  or  ditties 
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Bxmg  by  blind  beggars  at  the  doors  and  gates  of  mosques, 
etc.,  in  the  east,  as  their  appeal  for  the  alms  of  those  who 
pass  by.    It  there  signifies :  0  Muhammad! 

91.  sL^^J^ the  Reckoner.  Q.iv.7,88;  xxxiii.39;  H.35; 
Ht.40;  E.  83;  Ks.  61. 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  zvii.  15,  but  is  not  there  applied  to  God. 

92.  la-iiJ'  the  AU-preservinff  One.  Q.  xi.  60;  zxxiv.  20; 
xlii.  4 ;  Ht.  38 ;  E.  91 ;  Ks.  61.    (See  No.  93.) 

Occurs  eight  times  more  in  Q.,  not  as  a  divine  title. 

93.  ,<.j*4jT  nA^ '  the  All-preserving,  Contenting  One.  V. 
27.    (See  Nos.  92,  453.) 

94.  J^^  the  Truth  (the  Eight).  Q.  x.  33;  xx.  113;  xxii.  6, 
61;  xxiii.117;  xxiv.25;  xxxi.29;  xli.63;  H.66;  Ht.51; 
B.  26 ;  Es.  74.    (See  also  Nos.  28,  29,  95,  464.) 

Occurs  in  very  many  other  passages  of  Q.,  with  various 

other  meanings.    j>-  b  0  Thou,  the  Truth  t  is,  perhaps, 

next  to  i3i\  Ij  and  l^j  iJ  the  ejaculation  in  most  frequent  use 
with  pious  Muslims.    ^1*5  ^j^  is  very  frequent. 

95.  ^;-f^«jT  j;^'  the  Truth,  the  Manifest  One;  or,  the 
Manifest  Truth.    Q.  xxiv.  25.    (See  also  Nos.  94,  410.) 

96.  '^^  the  Arbitrator.  Q.  vi.  114;  Ht.  28;  Es.  83  ; 
Lane.    (See  No.  87.) 

97.  '^^  the  Allwise.  Q.  ii.  30, 123,  etc. ;  H.  9 ;  Ht.  46 ; 
B.  18;  Es.  84.  (See  Nos.  22,  98,  99,  100,  101,  283,  314, 
467,  516.) 

Occurs  many  times  in  Q.,  as  a  divine  and  human  title,  alone 
and  in  compounds. 

98.  <Ju.5^'  jjiai^  the  Allwise,  All-praiseworthy  One.  Q.xli. 
42.    (See  Nos.  97,  105.) 

99.  J***? '  A-^ '  the  Allwise,  All-cognizant  One.  Q.  vi.  18, 
73 ;  xxxlv.  1.    (See  Nos.  97,  119.) 
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100.  (J^  ^J^ '  the  Allwise,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  vi.  83, 
128,  140;  XV.  25;  xxvii.  6;  xliii.  84;  U.  30;  V.  28.  (See 
Nos.  97,  308.) 

This  order  is  reversed  on  several  other  occasions  in  Q.  (See 
No.  314.) 

101.  LjJTl^'^  the  Allwise,  All-bountiful  One.  V.  29. 
(See  Nos.'97,  389.) 

102.  "il^the  Ever-Slow'tchanger.   Q.  ii.  225,  etc. ;  H.  21 ; 

Ht.  32 ;  K.  16 ;  Ks.  94.    (See  Nos.  103, 104, 262,  315, 327.) 
Occurs  fifteen  times  in  Q.,  not  always  as  a  divine  title. 

103.  Ju^l  A-i^ '  the  All-lenient,  the  Unerring  One.  Q. 
xi.  89.    (See  Nos.  102,  222,  437.) 

104.  jfJuS  Li^ '  the  All-lenient,  Most  Forgiving  One.  Q. 
xvii.  46 ;  xxxv.  39.     (See  also  Nos.  102,  326.) 

106.  Ju^ '  the  All-praiseworthy  One.  Q.  ii.  270 ;  xi.  76, 
etc. ;  H.  30;  Ht.  66 ;  K.  27 ;  Ks.  26.    (See  Nos.  98, 106, 284.) 

Occurs  seventeen  times  in  Q.,  definite  and  indefinite,  but 
always  in  a  compound  title. 

106.  JujE^'  <^f^  the  All-praiseworthy,  the  All-glorious 
One.    Q.  xi.  76 ;  V.  30.    (See  Nos.  105,  422.) 

107.  j^llsr '  the  Ever-yearning  One.    Qs.;  H.  68;  V.  31. 
The  noun  ^l^  occurs  once  in  Q.     (See  No.  108.) 

108.  [^)Jj^  ^^-^  the  Ever-yearning,  Ever-bestowing  One. 
V.  32.    (See  Nos.  107,  476.) 

109.  U^  the  Living  One.    Q.  ii.  256,  etc. ;  H.  24 ;  Ht.  62 ; 

R.  37 ;  Rs.  93.    (See  Nos.  26,  110,  111,  112.) 
Occurs  nineteen  times  in  Q.,  not  always  as  a  divine  title. 
^  iJ  is  a  favourite  ejaculation;  with  the  Ottomans  an  ex- 


clamation of  admiring  surprise. 

110.  '(^y^ ^^  the  Living,   Self-existing   One.     Q.  ii. 
256 ;  iii.  1 ;  xx.  110;  V.  33.    (See  Nos.  26,  109,  883.) 
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This  is  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  divine  titles  given  in  the 
greatly  admired,  but  rather  inaccurately  so-called,  "  Throne 
Verse "  of  the  Qur'&n,  held  to  be  the  most  sublime  passage 
in  that  noble  volume.     It  is  as  follows  (ii.  256) : 

I  render  the  passage  in  the  following  manner,  with  some 
variations  from  Sale's  version : 

God,  save  whom  there  is  no  God,  is  the  Living,  the  Self- 
existing  One.  Drowziness  odercometh  Him  not,  nor  sleep. 
Unto  Him  belongeth  whatever  is  in  the  heavens,  and  whatever 
is  in  the  earth.  Who  is  he  that  shall  make  intercession  with 
Him,  save  by  his  permission  ?  He  knoweth  whatever  is  before 
them,  arid  whatever  is  behind  them  ;  and  they  comprehend  not 
a  fUngle  matter  of  His  knowledge,  save  only  that  which  He 
hath  willed.  His  firmament  spans  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  preservation  whereof  doth  not  distress  Him.  And  He  is 
the  Most  High,  the  Most  Supreme. 

The  ^Jf^,  of  Nos.  17,  29,  etc.,  is  explained  by  scientific 
commentators  to  signify  the  "  Heaven  of  Heavens,"  i.e.  the 
*'primum  mobile"  of  the  old  astronomers,  the  "empyrean" 
of  poets ;  and  the  ^j-^/^  of  the  present  passage  to  indicate 
the  "starry  vault,"  i.e.  the  "firmament"  or  "heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars."     These  two   "heavens"  were  supposed  to  be 

above  the  "  seven  heavens,"  j-wJT  LLj\y^  of  the  "  seven 
planets,"  i^llJl  j-?^**JV,  which  were,  in  order,  from  below 
upwards:  1st,  the  Moon,^^4AlT;  2nd,  Mercury,  J^Uac;  3rd, 
Venus,  *^^T;  4th,  the  Sun,  ^jIXIjT;  5th,  Mars,  ^j^\ 
6th,  Jupiter,  ^j!k»^ ;  and  7th,  Saturn,  J>j .    They  thus 
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constituted,  in  all,  nine  "  heavens,"  ,^J-^  being  the  eighth, 
and  ^jfu\  the  ninth  or  highest,  beyond  which  God  holds  His 
state  in  unapproachable,  inconceivable  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
splendour. 

The  words  ^j^  and  ^j&  are  both  explained  as  meaning 
a  'throne;"  but,  as  one  throne  is  not  placed  on  another, 
and  as  ^JitJ^  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Q.  as  the  most 

intimately  approximate  dwelling-place  of  God's  glory,  we 
may  better  look  upon  this   as   the   representative  of  His 

"  throne,"  and  then  ^j^  would  become  "  His  footstool." 
Or,  if  the  latter  be  taken  for  the  *'  throne,"  then  the  former 
may  be  understood  to  figure  the  "  pavilion,"  tent,  tabernacle, 
or  roof,  over  the  throne.  But,  in  this  case,  the  divine  glory 
would  be  considered  as  residing  beneath  the  "roof"  and 
above  the  "  throne  ";  whereas  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  being 

beyond  (^•i/JT .  I  therefore  prefer  to  consider  this  latter  as 
the  "  throne,"  and  l^J^  as  the  "  footstool."  Every  "  stool " 
is,  in  fact,  denominated  /U/Ji,  though  a  "chair,"  a  "bedstead," 
and  a  "  throne  "  are  so  called  also. 

111.  ^;-«^  j_5« '  the  Living,  the  Manifest  One.  V.  34. 
(See  Nos.  109,  410.)^ 

1 12.  JlilJT  ^J^ '  the  Living,  the  High-exalted  One,  V.  35. 
(See  Nos'.  109,  412.) 

113.  J^\^^  the  Abuser.  Qs.;  Ht.22;  R.64;  Rs.28;  M.; 
Lane.    (See  No.  114.) 

Not  in  Q.     The  feminine  and  the  verb  occur. 

♦114.  ^^JjT^^Is^  '  the  Abaser,  the  Up^aiser.    (See  Nos. 
113,163.)^ 
One  of  the  antithetical  pairs  of  titles  often  met  with. 

115.  JJl^  the  Creator.    Q.  vi.  102;  H.  93;  Ht.  12;  R.  83; 

Rs.  12.    (See  Nos.  2,  15, 116,  117, 118,  121,  268,  844, 414.) 
Occurs  seven  other  times  in  composition. 
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116.  J}-.^1K  t^^CJT  JJLs?'   the  Creator,  Maker,  Shaper. 

Q.  lix.  24.    (See  Nos.  15,  48,  50,  115,  441.) 

•117.  <jfi;V\  c-)yyJ\  jJli  ^A^  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 

the  earth.^  (See  Nos.  24,  66,  110,  115.) 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiv.  37. 

118.  %l^  Jl  JjU.  the  Creator  of  all  things.    Q.  vi.  102; 
xiii.  17;  xxxix.  63 ;  xl.  64.    (See  Nos.  115,  301,  302.) 

119.  j-jTi  the  Allcogrdzant  One.    Q.  ii.  234,  273,  etc. ; 

H.  44 ;  Ht.  31 ;  R.  84 ;  Rs.  68.    (See  Nos.  99,  120,  316.) 

Occurs  more  than  forty  times  in  Q.,  singly  and  in  compo- 
sition, always  as  a  divine  title. 

120.  j^A^  j.^ '  the  AU-eognizantj  All-seeing  One,    Q. 
xl.  26.    (See^NoB.'  70,  119.) 

121.  jiiJ'  tie  Ever-creating  One.    Q.;  H.  60.    (See  Nos. 
115, 121,  416.) 

122.  LwT  jiar'  the  Ever-creating,  Omniscient  One.    Q. 
XV.  86;  xxxvi.  81.    (See  Nos.  121,  308.) 

123.  ,^p^^l^J^  the  Best  of  Judges.    Q.  x.  109 ;  xii.  80. 
(See  Nos.  Z,  87,  88.) 

124.  Jp<k».\yr^  the  Best  of  the  Merciful.   Q.  xxiii.  Ill, 
118.    (See  No.  161.) 

125.  '^j\j}i\j^  the  Best  of  Providers.    Q.  v.  114;  xxii. 


57;  xxiii.  74;  xxxiv.  38;  Ixii.  11.    (See  No.  162.) 

126.  ^liJTjli.  the  Best  of  Forgivers.    Q.  vii.  154 ;  V. 

36.    (See  No.  318.) 

127.  ,^lliT  j^  the  Best  of  Openers.    Q.  vii.  87.    (See 
No.  340.) 

128.  '^^\J^^'J^  the  Best  of  Separaters.  Q.  vi.  57.  (See 
No.  343.)'" 

129.  Jjj^iCST^  the  Best  of  Devisers.    Q.  iU.  47 ;  viii. 

30.    (See  No.  402.) 
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130.  ^y^A^  \  j^  the  Best  of  Demitters  (from  above ;  in 

revelation  to  men  on  earth,  etc.).    Q-  xxiii.  30.  (See  No.  480.) 
Occurs  also  in  Q.  xii.  59,  applied  to  a  man,  Joseph,  a  causer 
to  alight, 

131.  ^^^llTj^  the  Best  of  Aiders.    Q.  iii.  143.    (See 

Nos.  496,  507.) 

132.  ^J^^'J^  the  Best  of  Inheritors.    Q.  xxi.  89 ;  V. 

37.    (See  No.  513.) 

133.  ^IjjTMd  Repeller.    V.  38. 

The  word  is  not  in  Q.,  as  directly  applied  to  Qod ;  but  it 
occurs  twice,  in  Iii.  8,  and  Ixx.  2,  in  a  sense  well  fitted  for 
such  application,  namely,  a  repeller  of  evil  from  men.  The 
verb  occurs  twice  also,  in  ii.  252,  and  xxii.  41,  directly 
applied  to  God,  as  driving  out  men  from  land  by  means  of 
other  peoples.  In  V.,  however,  the  word  may  be  a  mis- 
reading  for  ^}y\  $  q^v.  No.  163. 

134.  jSTjJTm^  Perpetual  One.    V.  39.    (See  No.  62.) 
Not  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title,  but  eminently  suitable. 

135.  ^\j^ the  EDer-requiting  One.   Qs.;  Lane;  M.;  V.40. 
The  expression  in  Q.  i.  3 :  ^jjjJl  ^y^  4-^^  Possessor  of  the 

dag  of  requital^  fully  justifies  this  application. 

136.  ^-^^yT^ll>.^l  ^J  the  Possessor  of  beneficence,  the 
Ample  One.    V.  41.    (See  No.  515.) 

137.  ^j*ll^JT^  J  the  Possessor  of  vengeance.  Q.  iii.  3 ;  v. 
96 ;  xiv.  48  ,•  xxxix.  38.    (See  Nos.  239,  285,  477.) 

138.  ^ij^ '  J  J  the  Possessor  of  anfulness.    V.  42.    (See 

Nos.  81,^139,  142.) 

139.  /♦5]J^|t^  jiS'^j  the  Possessor  of  anfulness  and  of 

conferring  honour.    Q.  Iv.  27,  78 ;  H.  81 ;  Ht.  84 ;  K.  87 ; 
Bs.  99.    (See  No.  138.) 

140.  ^i^lLjjT ^j  the  Possessor  of  Compassion.  Q.  xviii.  57. 
(See  Nos.  141,  161,  217,  328.) 
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141.  ^jf^^j  ^^j^*^  ^^  Possessor  of  an  ample  Compassion. 
Q.  vi.  148f    (See  No.  140.) 

142.  jisi'J  ^iJflLJ^  ^J  the  Possessor  of  authority  and 
awfulness.    V.  43.    (See  Nob.  81,  138,  139.) 

143.  JyalTjj  the  Possessor  of  longanimity.    Q.  xl.  3 ;  H. 

74.    (S^  No.  144.) 

144.  ^  5\  illll  S  jjy  1  ^ J  the  Possessor  of  longanimity^  save 

whom  there  is  no  God.    Q.  xl.  3.    (See  Nos.  25,  143,  439.) 

145.  j^yoTjJ  the  Possessor  of  the  empyrean.    Q.  xvii. 
44;  xl.  15;  Ixxxi.  20.    (See  Nos.  29, 146,  173,  176.) 

146.  *Xjjsr^ '  ii  JJT .  J  the  Possessor  of  the  empyrean^  the 

AUrglorious  One.    Q.  Ixxxv.  16.    (See  Nos.  26,  145,  175, 

*22.)  ^ 

147.  ^/^V\  c-^l^iTjj  the  Possessor  of  the  sore  castigation. 

Q.  xli.  43.    (See  Nos.  241,  258.) 

148.  ,<!pT  jkfJT  jj  the  Possessor  of  an  assurance  given^  the 
FulfUler.    V.  44.     (See  Nos.  621,  625.) 

149.  .^-iilT  J-filTf^J  the  Possessor  of  the  most  supreme 

bounty.    Q.  ii.  99 ;  iii.  67,  168 ;  viii.  29,  57 ;  xxi.  29  ;  Ixii. 
4.    (See  Nos.  150,  151,  152,  153,  156.) 

150.  ^^^IxJiT  ^JL  J-d3  ^i  the  Possessor  of  a  bounty  towards 
aU  the  worlds.    Q.  ii."252.    (See  Nos.  149,  151-3,  156.) 

161.  ^^jt^yi\  ,JLc  JJj  j  J  the  Possessor  of  a  bounty  towards 


the  believers.    Q.  iii.  146.    (See  Nos.  149,  150,  153,  156.) 

152.  (jwUJI  jJLc  J-di  ^ J  the  Possessor  of  a  bounty  towards 

mankind.     Q.  ii.  244 ;  x.  61 ;  xxvii.  75 ;  xl.  63.    (See  Nos. 
36,  205,  470.)^ 

153.  j^11p-V^  J  J-oajTjJ  the  Possessor  of  bounty  and  benefr 

eence.    V.  45. 

154.  i^Tjj  the  Possessor  of  strength.    H.  76;  R.  49. 
(See  Nob.  165,  221,  879.) 
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2^  i-^*  ^J*^^r-*  ^  Possessor  of  strength,  the  Firm. 
V  i  Jc.     S»  5o8>  154, 221,  379, 417.) 

^^-  r*^*  ^^V^' J^  '^  Ponessor  of  mumficence  and 
jumn.   r.  4^5.   T.  onmeoiiislj  gives  f\Jl\  and  Jldi!!.    (See 

I^.  S^A  ^  Possessor  of  perfection.    V.  47.    (See 

^•^.  -r.'*^  ^  T^  ^  Possessor  of  the  ascending-places  (to 
aaiTei.  fcr  pnTers  and  good  works,  etc.).    Q.  Ixx.  3.     (See 

1*9.  ^-'-i-4  i^^y^  '^  Possessor  qf/oryheness/or  man- 
few.    ixiii.T.    (S«  Xo6. 160,  318,  324, 326.) 
lA!'.  ^*  ^Izm^j  ijjj^yi  tie  Possessor  of  forgiveness 

ziu  :'w  /Wmsw  of  a  sore  eastigation.    Q.  xli.  43.    (See 
>ce.  147.  15*.> 

•:t>I.  U.'*Jiftkt Mtraful  One.  (SeeNos.  5, 124, 214,217.) 

ItSe.  ?; -^'ttf  Prwider.    V.  48.    (See  Xos.  125,  220.) 

l^.  L»'lT*i«'  VprMStr.  Q.  iii.  48;  Ht.  23;  E.  63;  Rs. 
irr.    v:?^  also  X«,  86, 114, 164.) 

Tho  jskss*^  is :  ^\  d^\'  •  d^j>^<  ^\  Yerily  I  am  He 
vl/  *5vi.V  f*i»-  tki^  attJ  siall  raise  thee  up  to  myself.  This 
x»»*  *vUrv««^  by  Ood  to  Jesus,  who  was  "  caught  up  "  alive 
*wsl  K\Ul^v  to  h«f«v<'n. 

104.  ^0^:^  Li<*jTrt*  Vprmiser,  the  Sufficient  One.    V.  49. 

I  ^V  C"  Vtv>r  ^  ."^  «r  /- W.  Q.  ii.  1 20, 262,  etc. ;  H,  2 ;  R.  2. 

i\vur«  (I  ^"^^  umny  thnei»  in  Q.,  and  preserved  as  a 
vvnomMo  ^HVuliAri^y  \vjn<xl  from  the  original  manuscript. 
VVVwivAr%^  Jlvx^lT  ftvr  ^U;ulT.  No-  412;  and  see  No.  213.) 

•UUV  C'^  ^^  /,  W  vof  *OHind-so)*    Q. 
Vikiisl  KuHvlrvsU  vvf  tim^  with  a  complement,  as  a  divine  title. 
V^v  Ihv'  m'\l  K4Wwiuy  Rurtjrss^T^n  artidesi  etc.) 
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•167.  (L^  the  Lard. 

Occurs  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  lists,  alone,  and  in 

this  definite  form.    The  ejaculation  l^j  \j,  given  by  M.  and 

R.,  is  for  i^  Ij,  q.v.  above,  No.  161.    (See  also  the  next 

following  numbers.) 

168.  c-^ujV\  ^^  the  Lord  of  lords.  M. ;  Lane;  voce  CIjj  . 
Not  in  Q.,  but  much  used. 

•169.  Qs.'^\  i.j^the  Lord,  the  Supreme  One.  (See  Nos. 
9,167.)^ 

170.  *^^1  '-rlP^  '^^  /<or(2,  ^Ae  Most  Compamonate  One. 
V.  50.    (See  Nos.  167,  217.) 

171.  y^ji  \j  «U«J1  (mjj  the  Lord  of  the  sky  and  of  the  earth, 
Q.  li,  25,  172.    (See  Nos.  24,  117,  174,  etc.) 

172.  j^l  <^^^^^  c->;  M^  Z(?rrf  of  the  seven  heavens. 

Q.  xxiif.  88.     (See  also  Nos.  24,  171, 173, 174.) 

173.  jJaiilT  ^y^  ^j  i  j-lllT(^^ji!if  4^^  the  Lord  of 

the  seven  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  most  immense  empyrean. 
Q.  xxiii.  88.    (See  Nos.  24,  29,  145,  146,  172,  184.) 

174.  ,^Vi  J  c^^l^yJl  L^j  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of 

the  earth.  Q.  xiii.  17 ;  xvii.  104 ;  xviii.  12 ;  xix.  66 ;  xxi.  67; 
xxvi.  23;  xl.  82;  V.  51.  (See  Nos.  24,  117,  171,  172,  173, 
175-180,  etc.) 

17o.  jiill  ^j  Jij'i\  J  i^\y^\  ^j  the  Lord  of  the 

heax>ens  and  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xliii. 
82.    (See  also  Nos.  29,  145,  146,  173,  174.) 

176.  U^vj^  U  J  ^JVT  J  Lp^^^^Jt  C-/J  the  Lord  of  the  heavens 

and  of  the  earth,  and  of  that  which  is  between  them  both. 
Q.  xxxvii.  5;  xxxviii.  66;  xliv.  6;  Ixxviii.  37.  (See  Nos.  174, 
177-180.)^^ 

177.  'Ji^^^C^^  U  j  J^Ji{  ^^  ^K^^ lJj  the  Lord  of 

the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  what  is  between  them  both, 
the  Compassionate  One.    Q.  Ixxviii.  37.    (See  Nos.  176, 214.) 
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178.  jjliJ]  ^j  J  Ufi-i  U  ^  ^>^V\  J  i^\^<^j  the 

Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earthy  and  of  what  is  bet/veen 
them  both,  and  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.  Q.  zzzvii.  5, 
(See  No8.  176,  197.) 

179.  jliiJTjj;iK  U^  ^j  «>j^i  Lp\^^^iLj  the  Lord 

of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  mhat  is  between  them 
both;  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Eoerforgmng  One.    Q.  xxxviii. 

66.    (See  Nos.  176,  288.) 

180.  '^^\  Lfj  jy.  tJj  ;  c^i;^4.;  the  Lord  of 

the  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds. 
Q.  xlv.  35.    (See  Nos.  174,  182.) 

181.  ^jjkjl^]L^j  the  Lord  of  the  Dog-Star  (Sinus).    Q. 

liii.  50. 

Some  pagan  Arabs  worshipped  the  star  Sirins,  and  swore  by 
it.  Muhammad  sought  to  extol  God  by  saying  that  He  was 
the  Lord  of  that  very  star  also. 

182.  ^^^wT  c-^  the  Lord  of  (all)  the  worlds.    Q.  i.  1,  etc. 
Occurs  perhaps  fifty  times  in  Q.    (See  Nos.  16,  338.) 

183.  i^ju]  tmJj  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xxi.  22 ; 
xliii.  82.^  (See  Nos.  17,  29,  184,  185.) 

184.  ^jhiiJT  jjiyJT  lJj  the  Lord  of  the  most  immense  em- 
pyrean. Q.  ix.  130 ;  xxiii.  88 ;  xxvii.  26 ;  V.  62.  (See  Nos. 
17,  29,  183,  185.) 

185.  ^^\  ^A^*IT  ^^  the  Lord  of  the  most  honourable  em- 
pyrean.   Q.  xxiii.  117.    (See  also  Nos.  17,  29,  183,  184.) 

According  to  Bayei^^&wl  some  have  read  |»^j^jT,  making  this 
adjective  qualify  ^j^\  ^j»  Qot  ij^j<^\  itself.     The  sense 

then  would  be :  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean,  tlie  Bountiful  One. 
(See  No.  389.) 

186.  SJjTf  iLij  the  Lord  of  Might.  Q.  xixvii.  180.  (See 
No.  282.) 
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187.  j>;h*j  I  <--»ji\  the  Lord,  the  Most  Supreme  One.    (See 
No8.  192,  294.) 

188.  jyuu  \  4-->y  ^  the  Lord,  the  All-forgmng  One.  Q,  xxxiv. 
14.    (See  No8.'l66,  826.) 

Q.  has  the  expression  indefinite ;  j^  CJj. 

189.  JniiJi  c-^  the  Lord  of  the  daybreak.    Q.  cxiii.  1. 

190.  C^j  thy  Lord.  Q.ii.28,etc.  (See  Nos.  191, 194, 195.) 

191.  ^j  thy  Lord  (0  female).    Q.  xix.  21, 24,  etc.    (See 
No.  190.) 

192.  '^Jai^  dCj  thy  Lord,  the  Most  Supreme  One.   Q.lvi. 
73,  96,  etc.    (See  Nos.  187,  294.) 

193.  i^  S  Mj  the  Lord  of  all  things.   Q.  vi.  164.   (See 
Nos.  301,  302.) 

194.  JXjJ  your  Lord.    Q.  iii.  120, 121,  etc.    (See  Nos.  18, 
166,  190,  196.) 

195.  UijJ  the  Lord  of  you  two.    Q.  vii.  19,  etc.    (See  Nos. 
190,  194.) 

196.  aJjT  'JijJ  your  Lord,  the  God.    Q.  x.  3.    (See  Nos.  12, 
194.) 

This  is  probably  a  proposition:    Your  Lord  is  the  God, 
who 

197.  s^ULilT  ^^  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.    Q. 

xxxvii.  5.    (See  Nos.  178, 198,  199—202.) 

198.  c-^U^Tj   s^liJilT  i^j  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sun- 
rise and  of  the  places  of  sunset.    Q.  Ixx.  40.     (See  Nos.  1 78, 

197,  199—202.) 

199.  i^^Ju£\j  J  y^*^  S-i;  ^he  Lord  of  the  place  of  sunrise 

and  of  the  place  of  sunset.     Q.  xxvi.  27 ;  Ixxiii.  9.    (See  Nos. 

198,  etc.) 

200.  ^jLx^  \  L^j  the  Lord  of  the  two  places  of  sunrise 

(of  the  summer  and  winter  seasons).    Q.  Iv.  16.    (See  Nos. 
198,  199,  201,  202.) 

TOL.  ZIL— [XfBW  8BBIB8.]  3 
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178.  j^ll^JT  MJ  J  <H^.  U  ;  J^  ;  ^Kf^L»j  the 

Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  what  is  betmeen 
them  both,  and  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.  Q.  xxxvii.  5. 
(See  Nob.  176,  197.) 

179.  jO^lTjjiaT <:^,  ^iJs^'i  cJ^pr^; the  Lord 

of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  tvhat  is  between  them 
both;  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Eoerforgiving  One.    Q.  xxxviii. 

66.    (See  Nos.  176,  288.) 

180.  ^Urf  L/,  ^Si\  tJj  ;  ^K;Z^L/j  the  Lord  of 

the  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds. 
Q.  xlv.  35.    (See  Nos.  174, 182.) 

181.  ^j^\  ^j  the  Lord  of  the  Dog- Star  (Sirius).    Q. 

liii.  50. 

Some  pagan  Arabs  worshipped  the  star  Sirius,  and  swore  by 
it.  Muhammad  sought  to  extol  God  by  saying  that  He  was 
the  Lord  of  that  very  star  also. 

182.  ^UTf  (iJj  the  Lord  of  (all)  the  worlds.    Q.  i.  1,  etc. 
Occurs  perhaps  fifty  times  in  Q.    (See  Nos.  16,  338.) 

183.  ^jfM  L^j  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xxi.  22  ; 
xliii.  82.^  (See  Nos.  17,  29,  184,  185.) 

184.  ^.yhiijT  ^/^  ^j  the  Lord  of  the  most  immense  em- 
pyrean. Q.  ix.  130 ;  xxiii.  88 ;  xxvii.  26 ;  V.  62.  (See  Nob. 
17,  29,  183,  185.) 

183.  ^^\  ^J^  f^j  the  Lord  of  the  most  honourable  em- 
pyrean.   Q.  xxiii.  117.    (See  also  Nos.  17,  29,  183, 184.) 

According  to  Baytj^/^fiwl  some  have  read  ^^^M,  making  this 
adjective  qualify  ijiy*Ji  ^j9  iiot  lA/*^'  itself.     The 
then  would  be :  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean^  the  Bount^iU 
(See  No.  389.) 

186.  jjjTf  lJj  the  Lard  of  Mght.    Q.  u 

No.  282.) 
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215.  f^^jj^  u^j^  ^^  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful. 
Q.  i.  2 ;  ii.  158,  etc. ;  V.  53.    (See  Nos.  20,  214,  217.) 

Besides  its  places  in  the  body  of  Q.  itself,  this  compound  is 

a  part  of  the  Bi-smiAloh,'  j^^  ^^^^  f2^         in  the 

name  of  God,  the  Companionate,  the  Most  Merciful.  This 
formala  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  Q.,  excepting 

the  ninth,  ^^3T  ijy^  the  Chapter  of  Repentance.  Several 
reasons  have  been  adduced  for  this  omission,  the  most  probable 
being  that  a  part  of  it  was  the  very  last  promulgated,  and  that 
Muhammad  died  before  he  had  assigned  a  distinct  place  to  it, 
thus  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  chapter  by  itself,  or 
a  part  of  one.  However,  the  formula  is  repeated  whenever 
a  recitation  of  any  section  of  the  Qur'an  is  about  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  also  before  commencing  any  action  of  importance. 

216.  jjlixLjT  ^j^j^  the  Compassionate  One,  He  wlio  is 
invoked  for  aid.    Q.  xxi.  112.     (See  Nos.  214,  440.) 

217.  ^^  the  Most  Merciful.    Q.  i.  2,  etc. ;  H.  4 ;  Ht.  3 ; 

V.  58;  R.  4;  Rs.  3. 

Occurs  over  a  hundred  times  in  the  body  of  Q.,  and  also  in 
the  formula  of  the  "  Bismillah  "—Bi-'smi-*llah,— there  follow- 
ing ^^iiyJf ,  q,v.  M^^jS]^^  is  a  usual  name  of  men.  (See 
Nos.  20,  75,  170,  215,  329.) 

218.  j^^JT  Ij^yJf  the  Most  Merciful,  the  Most  Forgiving 
One.    Q.  xxxiv.  2.    (See  Nos.  217,  326.) 

219.  JjJy  I  ...^JJ^  the  Most  Merciful,  the  Most  Affectionate 
One.    Q.  xl.92.    (See  Nos.  217.  524.) 

220.  j»pr  the  Ever-Promding  One.    Q.  li.  68 ;   H.  75  ; 

Ht.  17 ;  B.  59 ;  Rs.  19.    (See  Nos.  53,  125, 162.) 

Occurs  but  once  in  Q.,  but  is  a  cherished  title.  j\;JJl  J^ 
is  a  not  unfrequent  name  of  men. 

>  It  k  ai  incoirect  to  write  hitmillah  in  one  word,  as  it  would  be  to  write 
§ktfdm¥9r9  or  widtdtmmp. 
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221.  J;-5^  JjilT  J  J  j'j^T  the  Ever-Pramding  One,  the 
Possessor  of  strength,  the  Firm.  Q.  li.  58.  (See  Nos.  154, 
155,  220,  417.) 

222.  Ju^^T  the  Unerring  One.  Q.  xi.  89 ;  Ht.  98 ;  R.  67 ; 
R8.  77 ;  M.    (See  also  Nos.  103,  437.) 

Occurs  but  once  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title,  twice  applied  to  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  who  follows  the  right  course. 

223.  ^^  the  Eminent  One.  Q.  xl.  15 ;  V.  54.  (See 
Nos.  224,  225.) 

Does  not  occur  in  Q.  as  a  simple  title,  and  would  not  be 
correct  if  .applied  directly  to  God  himself. 

224.  LpXs^jM  ^^j  the  Eminent  of  degrees.  Q.  xl.  15; 
V.  55.    (See  Nos.  158,  223,  225.) 

225.  ^j^ ^^  4pl^JJjJrL-iJ  the  Eminent  of  degrees  (by 

which  ascent  towards  Him  is  permitted),  the  Possessor  of  the 
empyrean.    Q.  xl.  15.    (See  Nos.  158,  223,  224.) 

Apparently  an  allusion  to  a  parallel  of  the  steps  of  Jacob's 
ladder,  and  to  the  seven  or  nine  heavens  that  served  as  stages 
in  the  night-ascent,  ^5/*^. 

226.  s^JjT  the  Watcher.  Q.  iv.  1 ;  v.  117;  xxxiii.  52; 
H.  54 ;  Ht.  43 ;  R.  81 ;  Rs.  48.    (See  Nos.  227,  264,  865.) 

Occurs  twice  also  in  Q.  applied  to  a  man.    JS  ,ic  <UJI  ^ 


,'«►..-'    o  < 


\j5j  %^  God  is  a  Watcher  over  all  things  is  the  passage  in 
Q.  xxxiii.  52. 

227.  pTjiTJLvJ^  the  Watcher,  the  Perpetual  One.    V. 

56.    (See  Nos.  134,  226.) 

228.  i-jj>yjf  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  writing  uJ^jiyJl ,  q.v.; 
but  is  very  generally  met  with. 

229.  ^/^^  the  Most  Indulgent  One.  Q.  vi.l38,203,etc.; 
H.  16;  Ht.  82;  V.  57;  R.  73;  Rs.  71.  (See  Nos.  63,  228, 
230,  231,  330.) 

Occurs  eleven  times  in  Q.,  always  applied  to  God.    The 

word  is  very  generally,  but  incorrectly,  written  i-Jjj/jT. 
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230.  ^tfAJ^  i^y^Jsthe  Most  Indulgent  One  with  the  servants 
{ue.  with  those  who  serve  Him,  the  righteous;  and  also, 
mankind,  angels,  and  demons  in  general ;  mankind  more 
particularly).  Q.  ii.  203;  iii.  28.  (See  Nos.  63,  229,  231, 
830.) 

23 1 .  (^?>v^T  ^j jiyiT  the  Most  Indulgent ^  Most  Merciful  One. 

Q. ii.  138;  ix.  118, 129;  xvi.  7, 49;  xxii.  64;  xxiv.  20 ;  Ivii.  9; 
lix.  10.    (See  Nos.  217,  229.) 

232.  ^*^Jjf  the  Righteous  One.    V.  69. 

Applied  in  Qs.  in  this  sense  to  a  man.  In  Q.  xiz.  19  it 
is  said  of  a  boy ;  applied  to  whom  it  also  signifies :  growing ^ 
thriving.  The  word  is,  possibly,  a  misreading  for  ^j^^  9-v. 
No.  438. 

233.  jjLS^  the  Coverer  up  (of  sin,  shame,  etc.).  V.  60. 
(See  No.  236.) 

234.  J^la^-*  (I  recite)  the  doxology  (of  God).  V.  61. 

This  word,  used  only  in  the  accusative  definite,  and  always 
followed  by  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  or  by  a  possessive  pronoun 
singular  of  the  second  or  third  person,  indicative  of  Qod, 
occurs  forty-one  times  in  Q.,  and  is  constantly  used  as  a 

doxology,  in  the  form  ^ilT  ^li?L»  (recite  thou,  or^  I  recite)  the 

doxology  of  the  God,  or  UfS\  ui^  ^J^^  (recite  thou)  the 

doxology  of  thy  Lord,  the  Most  High;  the  first  of  these  two 
being  also  frequently  heard  as  an  exclamation  of  wonder  or 
admiration.  The  word  is  never  used  as  a  divine  name  or 
title,  and  is  always  a  doxology  alone.  To  suppose  that  it  is 
a  "  name  of  God  "  is  a  gross  error.  What  has  given  rise  to 
this  false  idea  would  appear  to  be  a  custom  with  writers,  out 
of  reverence,  to  suppress  the  name  of  God  after  the  verb  JlS 
He  hath  said,  when  they  quote  a  passage  of  the  Qur*&n,  but 
to  indicate  the  source  of  the  quotation  by  interposing  a 
doxology  between  it  and  the  verb ;  thus  :  ^\jC»  j  <Olacu»  Jlj 

U  w\  ilJ^  i  iilT l5i  He^  whose  praises  I  recite  and  whose  glory 
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be  extolled^  hath  said:  "I  am  Qod ;  there  is  no  Ood  save  Me." 
In  such  cases  a  divine  title  may  be  introduced  and  the  doxology 

also ;  thus :  ^^ j  ^ikui  <U)T  Jli  God^  whose  praises  I  recite 

and  whose  glory  be  extolled^  hath  said.  In  like  manner,  when 
reporting  a  tradition  of  the  prophet,  his  name  or  title  is  also 
suppressed  at  times,  and  mentioned  at  others,  with  the  usual 

blessing  on  him  in  both  cases ;  thus :  aH  J  allx  iJ)\  ^JL^  Jli 

or  jj-j  J  ^Jx  iUlV  ^J^  y^r^  J«  •    It  would  be  equally  a  great 

mistake  to  suppose  that  the  salutation  IJLi  j  ^I^  6J^  ^^^  is 
a  name  or  title  of  Muhammad. 

235.  --^-wjr  the  Eoer-lauded  One  (to  whom,  or  of  whom, 
the  doxologies  are  recited).    Qs. ;  M. ;  Lane ;  R.  28. 

Not  in  Q.  nor  in  any  of  the  lists  but  that  of  the  Spanish 
Moor. 

236.  jbwJi  the  Ever-Coverer  over  (of  sins  repented  oO.    V. 
C2 ;  Lane ;  M.    (See  Nos.  233,  237,  271.) 

237.  f—>yM  \  jUUd  the  Eoer-  Coverer  ooer  qfjoMlta,    Lane ; 
M.    (See  Nos.  233,  236.) 

238.  \^J^the  Srci/t  One.    H.  33.    (See  Nos.  6,  289, 

240,241. 

239.  *\liJvT  ^j^  the  Stcift  in  Vengeance.  (See  Nos.  137, 

238,477.)  ^  '^ 

240.  (_^ll«? '  m^l>  the  Swift  in  reckoning  (with  His  creatures 

for  their  deeds).  Q.  ii.  198 ;  iii.  17,  199 ;  v.  6 ;  xiii.  41 ;  xiv. 
51 ;  xxiv.  39;  zl.  17;  Lane. 

241.  (^IaJT  ^1»  the  Swift  in  chastisement.    Q.  vi.  165; 

vii.  166;  Lane.    (See  Nos.  147,  258.) 

242.  ^illT  the  Safety.   Q.  v.  18;  lix.  28;  H.  87;  Ht.  6; 

R.  7 ;  Rs.  6.    (See  Nos.  243,  466.) 
The  expression  is  metaphorical  for^^HjfjJ  in  the  two 

passages  cited  from  Q.  The  word  occurs  forty  times  in  other 
senses. 
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243.  ^^pT  lillT  the  Safety,  the  Confiding  One.  Q.  lix. 
23 ;  V.  64.    (See  Nos.  242,  466.) 

244.  J,lJiilJf  the  Authority.    V.  64. 

Occars  in  Q.  thirty-six  times,  always  in  the  sense  of  ordinary 
"  authority."  It  is  applied  to  a  ruler,  prince,  king,  by  a  well- 
known  metaphor.  Conceivably,  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  title 
of  Qod,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  usual  books  of  reference. 

245.  ^^^A^  the  Namesake ;  Q.  xix.  8;  or,  the  Very-exalted 

One.    Q.  xix.  66 ;  V.  76.    (See  No.  246.) 
Probably  a  misreading. 

246.  ^■j^M.lV  ^^jf-JT  the  Very-exalted,  the  All-hearing  One. 
V.  76.    (See  No.  245.) 

247.  ^-j^mir  the  All-hearing  One.    Q. ;  Ht.  26  ;  V.  63  ; 

B.  19 ;  Bs.  14. 

Occurs  forty-seven  times  in  Q.,  always  as  a  divine  title,  with 
one  exception,  xi.  26,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  man.  They 
are  all  compounds,  given  below.    (See  Nos.  248-251.) 

248.  jif^^  ^jjiM.if  the  All-hearing,  All-seeing  One.    Q.  iv. 

61,  133 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xxii.  60, 74 ;  xxxi.  27 ;  xl.  21, 58 ;  xlii.  9. ; 
Iviu.  1 ;  Ixxvi.  2 ;  V.  67.    (See  Nos.  70,  247.) 

249.  ^IcjJf^j^  the  Ever-hearer  of  prayer.    Q.  iii.  33; 

xiv.  41. 

250.  ^J^u\  ^^amJT the  All-hearing,  Omniscient  One.    Q. ; 

V.  68.    (See  Nos.  247,  308.) 

Occurs  thirty-two  times  in  Q.,  as  ii.  121,  131,  etc. 

251.  f^^Jk^  ^^^am^  the  All-hearing,  Ever-near  One.    Q. 

xxxiv.  49.   1[See  Nos.  247,  377.) 

252.  cr^^  jUJf  Jul  the  Prince  of  Princes.    V.  69. 

This  is  most  certainly  erroneous  in  its  application  to  God. 
The  title  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  Muhammad.    Ju^)  is 

applied  to  John  the  Baptist  in  Q.  iii.  34 ;  and  to  Potiphar  in 
ziL  25. 
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253.  Jj^S^.   V.  70. 

Perhaps  for  ^^^wV-^jT  *w  Prince  of  the  two  Princes.  Hasan 
and  Husayn,  the  two  grandsons  of  Muhammad,  are  styled 
^ySLS  (obL  ^JuJT),  and  both  their  father,  Ali,  and  their 
grandfather,  would  rightly  be  styled  their  Prince. 

254.  d}l^the  Health-giving  One.   V.  71. 

The  verb  c-iu^j  occurs  in  Q.  ix.  14,  as  applied  to  God*s 
healing  the  breasts  of  believers,  ue,  removing  doubts  there- 
from. The  title  is  usually  given  to  a  satisfactory,  doubt- 
removing  answer,   i-JL£   ^^^   iii  Persian  and   Turkish 

255.  ^llfT  the  Thankful  One.  Q.  ii.  153 ;  iv.  146 ;  H. 
17.    (SeeJ^,  No.  261.) 

256.  ^j  uJl^liJl  the  Thankful^  Omniscient  One.  Q.  ii. 
153 ;  iv.  146.    (See  Nos.  255,  308.) 

257.  Juollf  the  Very- Strenuous  One.  H.  73 ;  R.  23.  (See 
the  next  two.) 

258.  c-^ll-*!!  ^txf  the  Very- Strenuous  One  in  chastising. 

Q.  ii.  192,  207,  etc.    (See  Nos.  147,  241,  257,  380.) 
Occurs  fourteen  times,  all  applied  to  Qod. 

259.  JLs^'  *XjjJi  the  Very- Strenuous  One  in  devising 

stratagems.    Q.  xiii.  14.    (See  Nos.  257,  258.) 
The  word  Ju  Jul  occurs  frequently  alone  as  an  adjective  of 

other  things,  and  yj^S\  Jj  .xi  strong  in  powers^  is  used  as  a 
title  of  the  archangel  Qabriel  in  liii.  5. 

200.  ^Jli1S\  the  Yery-Noble  (Sacred,  Holy,  Honourable). 
R.  47. 

The  word,  even  its  root,  does  not  occur  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  lists.  It  is  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Makka.  When 
indefinite,  it  is  said  of  a  descendant  from  Muhammad,  through 

Fatima,  like  ju^.    At  Makka,  in  contradistinction  to  Ju^,  it 
is  used  to  designate  especially  a  descendant  from  Muhammad 
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throagh  Hasan,  the  elder  boq  of  Fatima.  As  an  ordinary 
adjective,  it  qualifies  anything  holy  or  honourable.  Doubtless, 
God  is  holy  and  honourable,  and  this  word  may  have  been 
applied  among  His  titles. 

261.  j/1jT  the  AlUhankful  One.    Q.  xxxv.  27,  31 ;  xlu. 

22 ;  kiv.  17 ;  Ht.  35 ;  B.  78 ;  Bs.  59.  (See  also  jillTT,  No. 
255.  also  Nos.  262,  331.) 

Occurs  in  Q.  six  other  times  applied  to  man.  It  is  explained 
by  the  commentators  as  betokening  that  God  gives  an  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  for  man's  very  small  services. 

262.  jUiTf  j/LT  the  AlUhank/ul,  All-lenient  One.  Q.  liv. 
17;  V.  72.    (SeeNos.  102,  261.) 

y.  appears  to  have  d^^S.^  instead  of  ^A^  • 

263.  Ju^  the  Witness.    Q.  iii.  93,  etc. ;  H.  36 ;  Ht.  50 ; 

R.  80 ;  Rs".  39.    (See  Nos.  264,  279,  280.) 

Is  found  as  a  divine  title  in  Q.  eighteen  times,  and  about 
as  often  applied  to  men.  As  the  title  for  a  martyr  the 
word  is  well  known,  and  jljbU>  is  the  current  term  for  a  witness 
who  sees,  hears,  or  bears  testimony. 

264.  kl^^L^the  Witness,  the  Watcher.   V.  73.   (See 

Nos.  226,  263,  279,  280.) 
The  combination  is  not  in  Q. 

265.  L^>^\^  the  Companion.    V.  45. 
Not  applied  to  God  in  Q. 

266.  J  jI^T  the  True  One  (Truthful,  Faithful).     H.  70 ; 

R.  25.    (See  No.  267.) 

Does  not  occur  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title,  simple  or  compound. 

267.  J^pT  j^^  the  True  of  promise.  V.  74.  (See  Nos. 
266,  520,  625.) 

Applied  in  Q.  xix.  55  to  Ishmael. 

•268.  5-31^  the  Fabricator.  Q.  xxvii.  90  (noun) ;  V.,  in 
92.    (See  Nos.  115,  121,  844,  346,  414.) 
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269.  j^-mJT  the  Long&uffenng  One.    Qs. ;  Lane ;  Ht.  99 ; 

Rs.  78. 
The  word  is  not  found  in  Q. 

270.  miTM^  Absolute  One.    Q.  cxii.  3 ;  Ht.  67 ;  B.  97  ; 
Rs.  64.    (See  Nos.  21,  271,  350.) 

j^LalT  Ju£  is  a  frequent  name  of  men. 

271.  JUlJTtxlJf  <A^  Absolute,  the  Coverer  up.   V.  75.   (See 
Nos.  236,  270,  272.) 

212.  j\^ the  Hurtful  One.   Ht.91;  R.66;  Rs.81;  Lane. 
(See  No.  498.) 

Is  twice  applied  in  Q.  to  a  demon. 

273.  j^^the  Clean  One.    R.  90.    (See  No.  274.) 
Not  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title. 

274.  j-felijrM^  Externally  Evident  One.    Q.  Ivii.  3;  H. 
84 ;  Ht.  74 :  Rs.  87.    (See  Nos.  273,  275.)- 

275.  ^Ulf  JaIM  the  Patent,  the  Esoteric  One.  Q.  Ivii.  3 ; 
V.76.    (See  Nos.  55.  274.) 

♦276.  J  jliTf  the  Just  One.    (See  No.  281.) 

277.  ^^m\  JXi  He  who  knows  what  is  absent.    Q.  xxxiv. 
3 ;  Ixxii.  26.    (See  Nos.  278,  279,  280,  308.) 

278.  (j^)^  cpl^^lllf  L^^  llli  He  who  knows  the  absent 

of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth.   Q.  xxxv.  36.    (See  Nos.  174, 
277.) 

279.  jjl^^Jf  J  i-.^*^  (»J^  ^^  ^^^  knows  the  absent  and  the 

perceptible.    Q.  vi.  73 ;  ix.  95,  106 ;  xxiii.  94 ;  xxxix.  47 ; 
lix.  22 ;  Ixii.  8.    (See  Nos.  277,  280.) 

280.  jiJc2TJ--2Jf  jjiflTTj  L--4*^  (^^  ^^  ^A^  ^^^  ^^ 

absent  and  the  perceptible,  the  very  Great,  the  High-exalted 
One.    Q.  xiii.  10.    (See  Nos.  277,  279,  387,  412.) 

281.  JjuJT  the  Equitable  One.    Ht.  29;  Rs.  63;  Lane. 
(See  No.  276.) 
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282,  jijiJT  the  Mast  Mighty  One.   Q.  lix.  23,  etc. ;  H.  90 ; 
Ht.  9;  fii^lO;  Rs.  9.    (See  Nos.  22,  186,  283-293,  381.) 

Occurs  ninety-eight  times  in  Q.,  principally  in  the  com* 
pounds  given  below  as  divine  titles ;  is  five  times  applied  to 

man,  and  thrice  to  things,   yjf^  «V^  is  well  known. 

283.  ^Ji^jy^  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-wise.   Q.  ii.  128, 

etc. ;  V.  77-    (See  Nos.  22,  97,  282.) 

Repeated  in  Q.  perhaps  fifty  times,  being  the  most  numerous 
of  the  compounds. 

234.  Ju4^  jiy^  ^^  ^^^^  Mighty,  Most  Praisercorthy  One. 
Q.  xiv.  1 ;  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ixxxv.  8.    (See  Nos.  105,  282.) 

285.  i^llijTj J  j-^jJJT  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Possessor  of  a 

vengeance.    Q.  iii.  3 ;  v.  96 ;  xiv.  48 ;  lix.  38.    (See  Nos. 
137,  282.) 

286.  P^^TjjjiJff  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Merciful  One.  Q. 

xxiv.  8, 68, 104, 122, 140, 159, 175, 191, 217 ;  xxx.  4 ;  xxxii. 
5.    (See  Nos.  217,  282.) 

287.  M^JL^yy^  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Omniscient  One.    Q. 

vi.  96  ;  xxvii.  80;  xxxvi.  38;  xl.  1 ;  xli.  11 ;  xliii.  8.    (See 
Nos.  282,  308.) 

288.  Jll*K  JijiTf  the  Most  Mighty,  Ever  forgiving  One.    Q. 
xxxviii.  66;  xxxix.  7;  xl.  45.    (See  Nos.  179,  282,  324.) 

289.  jy^ yi^^  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Forgiving  One. 
Q.  XXXV.  25 ;  Ixvii.  2.    (See  Nos.  282,  326.) 

290.  L/JT JjjiJT  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Bountiful  One. 
Q.  xliv.  49.    (See  Nos.  282,  389.) 

291.  jjLSA^TJjjilT  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Able  One.    Q.  liv. 
42.    (See  Nos.  282,  456.) 

292.  c-^UjJl  ji^jlJT  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-bestowing  One. 
Q.  xxxviii.  8.    (See  Nos.  282,  533.) 
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293.  cjjUJT  the  Very  Benevolent  One.    V.  79. 

294.  l^JT  the  Most  Supreme  One.    Q.  ii.  256 ;  Izix.  98 ; 

H.  27 ;  Ht.  33 ;  Ha.  47.    (See  Nob.  23,  187,  295.) 
The  word  is  very  frequent  in  Q.  as  a  qnalifieative  of  things. 

29o.  Z^/iT  I,.\j*jT  tAe  Most  Supreme,  Most  Bountiful  One. 
V.  78.    (See  Nos.  294,  389.) 

296.  yiilT  the  Ever-Pardoninff  One.  Q,  iv.  46,  lOtf,  148 ; 
xxii.  59 ;  IviU.  3 ;  H.  37 ;  Ht.  81 ;  R.  56 ;  Rs.  62.  (See  Nob. 
297,  298,  318,  324,  326.) 

297.  j^*wT  3a«JT  the  Ever-Pardotang,  Ever-Forgiving  One. 
Q.  iv.  46,  100 ;  xxii.  59 ;  Iviii.  3.    (See  Nos.  296,  326). 

298.  ^ JaIT  ^ilJT  the  Ever-Pardoning,  the  Almighty  One. 
Q.  iv.  148.    (See  Nos.  293,  373.) 

299.  J»UT  the  Well-knowing  One.    V.  80.    (See  Nos.  277- 

279,  300.) 

300.  i—iyj^  I* le  the  Well-knoming  of  absent  things.  Q.  v. 
108,  116 ;  ix.  79 ;  xxxiv.  47 ;  V.  81.    (See  Nos.  277,  299.) 

301 .  ^dJ  j^  J.^  |lc  Almighty  over  all  things.  Q.  ii.  19. 
(See  Nos.  302,  311,  373.) 

302.  J-i^  }J^  jS  ,1c  Administrator  over  all  things.  Q. 
vi.  102.    (See  Nos'.  301,  311,  526.) 

303.  ^J^  the  Most  High.  Q.  ii.  256 ;  iv.  38 ;  H.  26 ;  Ht. 
36.    (See  Nos.  9,  304-307.) 

304.  iXK  iJ^Ji  the  Most  High,  Most  Permanent  One.  V. 
82.    (See  Nos.  60,  303.) 

3115.  UJ^  ^J^  the  Most  High,  the  All-wise.  Q.xlii.51; 
xliii.  2.    (See  Nos.  97,  303.) 

306.  P-k<JT  ^JSS\  the  Most  High,  the  Supreme  One.  Q.  ii. 
256 ;  xlii.  2.    (See  Nos.  294,  303.) 

307.  jj-dt  ^UlT  the  Most  High,  the  Very  Great  One.   Q. 
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iv.  38;  xxii.  61;  xxxi.  29;  xxxiv.  22;  xl.  12;  V.  83.    (See 
No8.  303,  387.) 
808.  fJ^JfJy  the  All-kruming  (Omniscient)  One.    Q.  ii.  211, 

274,  281,  etc. ;  H.  81 ;  Ht.  19 ;  R.  14 ;  Rs.  22.    (See  Nob.  7, 
100, 122,  250,  309-317,  354.) 

Occnrs  in  Q,,  alone,  or  in  composition,  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  times  as  a  divine  title,  and  other  ten  times  applied  to  a  man. 

309.  j^ ju^TcL>\  Jj  M^\  the  Omniscient  Knorcer  of  the  occu- 
pants of  breasts.    Q.  iii.  115,  148,  etc.    (See  No.  308.) 

Occnrs  twelve  times. 

310.  ^l^-^UsfC  (►-i^jf  the  Omniscient  Knower  of  the  unjust. 
Q.  ii.  89,  247 ;  i'x.  47 ;  Ixii.  7.    (See  No.  308.) 

311.  *Ai»  Jij  /^*jT  the  Omniscient  Knower  of  all  things, 
Q.  ii.  27,  231,  282,  etc.    (See  Nos.  302,  308.) 

Generally  in  the  form  ^^^  *^  JL  ;  and  occurs  altogether 
twenty  times. 

31S.  ^j-j."..»Iu  jJmI  1  the  Omniscient  Knower  of  those  nho 
fear  God.    Q.  iii.  Ill ;  ix.  44.    (See  Nos.  308,  531.) 

313.  ^JujiJU  *-l*^  '^*  Omniscient  Knoner  of  the  per- 
verters.    Q.  iii.  56.    (See  No.  308.) 

314.  fjjs)  i^AiJT  the  Omniscient y  the  All-wise  One.    Q.  ii. 

30 ;  iv.  12,  etc.    (See  Nos.  97,  308.) 

Occurs  twenty-six  times,  and  seven  other  times  as  A^Jji^ 

315.  fj^te  ■  (J^JiI)  the  Omniscient,  All-Lenient  One.  Q.  iv. 
16 ;  xiii.  68 ;  xxxiii.  51.    (See  Nos.  102,  308.) 

816.  j--*f  (^^^  ^^  Omniscient,  the  All-Cognizant  One. 
Q,  iv.  29;'  xxxi.  34;  xlix.  13;  Ixvi.  3.    (See  Nos.  119,  308.) 

317.  li>^uT  (tM^]  the  Omniscient,  the  Almighty.  Q.  xvi. 
72 ;  XXX.  53 ;  xxxv.  43 ;  xlii.  49.    (See  Nos.  308,  373.) 

Z\%. 'ji^  the  Pardoner.  H.71.   (See  Nos.  126, 324, 326.) 
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319.  ^  d^ji)!  the  Pardoner  of  trespoM.  Q.  d.  2.  (See 
No.  318.)^ 

320.  clJlilT  the  Prevalent  One.  Q.  xii.  21,  etc.  (See 
Nob.  321,' 322.) 

Occurs  other  twelve  times,  singalar  or  plaral  mascnline. 
The  inscriptions  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  AI-i7amrft 
(Alhambra),  all  over  the  walls,  in  small  compartmeDts,  are  a 

repetition  of  the  ejaculation  ^JJT  SI  cI^U  i  there  is  no  Preva- 
lent  One  save  God, 

32 1 .  xj^\  ^Jx>  c^UjT  the  Prevalent  One  in  His  own  ease. 
Q.  xii.  21.    (See  Noe.  320,  539.) 

322.  J^^  ^^  i^  Prevalent  One,  the  Giver.  Y.  99, 
(See  Nos.  320,  450.") 

y.  has  jJsaJI  L-JUJl,  which  I  read  as  above. 

323.  s-i^.  V.84.  Erroneous  for  l1^^,  y.p.  No.  377. 

324.  jllATf  the  Ever- Forgiving  One.  Q.  xx.  84 ;  Ht.  14 ; 
R.  38 ;  Ks.  17.    (See  Nos.  179,  288,  318,  326,  332.) 

Occurs  three  other  times  as JuiK JjUjT ,  q.v.  No.  288.    The 

translations  for^UlTand  j|^1aIT,  as  well  as-  the  present  title 
and  that  next  following,  by  our  words  from  *'  pardon "  and 
'*  forgiveness,"  are  not  suflSciently  comprehensive  to  render 
the  full  meaning  of  the  idea  that  forms  the  distinction  between 
this  class  of  titles  and  that  derived  from  the  root  Jlz  (see 
Nos.  296,  297,  298).  For,  while  the  title  ^aS^  its  verb  and 
nouns,  are  fully  represented  by  our  derivatives  from  ''pardon  " 
and  ''  forgive,"  the  class  from  J^  contain  the  accessory  idea 
of  admitting  the  pardoned  one  into  the  joys  of  heaven  as  well. 
Like  our  idea  of  ''  absolve,"  ^  simply  remits  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  offence;  but^^  entails  the  further  consequence 
of  admitting  to  bliss  and  glory.  This  is  why  the  words 
A^^T  and  ^  j^AftJiT  are  used  of  defunct  Muslims  in  a  sense 
similar  to  our  ''blessed"  and  "sainted,"  i.e.  whose  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  who  is  admitted  to  a  partidpatian  in  the 
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rensards  of  the  righteous.  Oar  word  "  gracious/'  as  applied 
to  God  in  the  sense  of  Granter  of  heaoenly  bliss,  is  far  too 
broad,  and  also  fails  to  include,  explicitly,  the  idea  of  pardon. 

I  cannot  suggest  a  satisfactory  term.  The  name  JJJu]  jbx 
is  fireqaently  met  with. 

825.  fyt^^^^^yJJ]  He  by  whose  Tner(n/ forgiven  V.8o. 

This  expression  occurs  in  a  collect.  It  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  a  "  title  "  or  "  name." 

826.  j^T  the  Most-Forgiving  One.  Q.  xvii.  27,  etc. ; 
H.  20 ;  Ht.  34 ;  Rs.  52.  (See  Nos.  104, 188,  218, 289, 324, 
327—333. 

Occurs  in  Q.  ninety  other  times  in  various  compounds,  some- 
times preceding,  sometimes  following  its  fellow  or  fellows. 

327.  ^JJ^^ jfjQ\  the  Most' Forgiving  All-lement  One.  Q. 
ii.  225,  236 ;  iii.  149 ;  V.  101.    (See  also  Nos.  102,  326.) 

328.  ^^^j^ ^^ jfjoS  the  Yen/- Forgiving  One,  the  Possessor 
of  Compassion.    Q.  xviii.  5.    (See  Nos.  140,  326.) 

329.  L»JjTj»A*rf  the  Very- Forgiving,  the  Most-Merciful 

One.    Q.  ii.  168,  etc.    (See  Nos.  217,  326.) 
Occurs  seventy-one  times  in  Q.,  and  once  also  reversed. 

330.  *^^^j^jf^  l^^  Very- Forgiving,  the  Most  Indulgent 
One.    V.  86.    (See  Nos.  229,  326.) 

331.  jJ^J^jfj^the  Yery- Forgiving,  the  All-Thankful  One. 
Q.  XXXV.  27,  31 ;  xlii.  22  ;  V.  87.    (See  Nos.  261,  326.) 

332.  jLftiJ  1  ij<«J  I  the  Most-Forgiving,  Ever  Forgiving  One. 
V.88.     (See  Nos.  324,  326.) 

333.  >J>jJy  ^jf*^  <  the  Most  Forgiving,  Most  Affectionate  One. 
Q.  Ixxxv.  14 ;  V.  89.    (See  Nos.  326,  524.) 

334.  ic*^>  the  Independent  One.  Q.  x.  69;  xxxix.  9; 
xlvu.  40 ;  H.  28 ;  Ht.  87 ;  R.  43 ;  Rs.  82.  (See  Nos.  335- 
340,  453.) 

Occars  nineteen  times  in  Q.,  alone  or  in  componnds;  of 
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which  two  apply  to  man,  the  others  to  God.       Independent  * 
is  an  unsatisfactory  rendering;  "rich'*  would  be  not  less  so. 

335.  ilsi^  v.5?*J^  ^^^  Independent,  the  AU-lenient  One. 
Q.  ii.  265.    (See  Nos.  102,  334.) 

336.  Ju^'  [^s^^  ^^^  Independent,  t/ie  All-praiseworthy 
One.  Q.  ii.  270;  iv.  130;  xiv.  8;  xxii.  68;  xxxi.  11,  25; 
XXXV.  16 ;  Ivii.  24 ;  Ix.  6 ;  Ixiv.  6.    (See  Nos.  105,  834.) 

337.  *jJ^ jjf  J^;ilT  the  Self-Independent  One;  or,  the  In- 
dependent, the  Essentially-existent  One.    V.  60. 

JLjl  J  is  not  a  Qur'finic  term  but  was  invented  by  the  school 
of  philosophers  or  scholastic  theologians. 

338.  ^J^'^\  ^^  ^^5?*J'  ^he  One  who  is  Independent  of  all 
the  worlds.    Q.  iii.  92;  xxxix.  5.    (See  Nos.  16,  182.) 

339.  (W^^  j,.5-i*^  ^^^  Independent,  the  All-Bountiful  One. 
Q.  xxvii.  40.    (See  Nos.  334,  389.) 

340.  ^yT,^^*!!  the  Independent,  the  Ample  One.   V.  91. 

341.  (Omission  by  mistake.    See  No.  386a.) 

*342.  -^llTl  the  Opener  (of  ways,  etc.).  (See  Nos.  127, 
347.) 

*343.  J^^lUT  the  Separater  (of  right  and  wrong,  etc.).  (See 
No.  128.)  ^ 

344.  j-tlUT  the  Maker  (of  what  did  not  before  exist).   Lane. 

(See  Nos.  115, 121,  269,  345,  346.) 

345.  ijoj^j  4^|^illl  J-LlI  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  of 

the  earth.    Q.  vi.  14;  xii.  102;  xiv.  1;  xxxv.  11;  xxxix.  47; 
xlii.  9.    (See  Nos.  117,  346.) 

346.  '^\^^\II\  the  Maker,  the  Fabricator.  V.92.  (See 
Nos.  268,  344.) 

347.  -.l-ilTl  the  Ever- Opener  (of  ways,  means,  difficulties, 

etc.).    Q.  xxxiv.  25;  H.  69;  Ht.  18;  R.  88;  Rs.  21.    (See 
Nos.  342,  348.) 
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348.  M  An]]  AsaJ]  the  Hver- Opener,  Omniscient  One.  Q. 
xxxiy.  25 ;  V.  93.    (See  Nos.  308,  347.) 

349.  jjlJT  tAe  Lone  One.    V.  94.    (See  No.  360.) 

The  word  occors  three  times  in  Q.,  applied  to  a  solitary 
man.  Philosophically,  it  is  well  applicable  to  God,  as  it  is 
the  converse  of  1^3  a  pair. 

350.  Sl^j^  the  Lone,  Absolute  One.  V.  95.  (See 
Nos.  270,  349.) 

351.  j^l^jT  j  JJaIT .  V.  96.  Apparently  for  jJdT^J 
^^llfl^^ J,  q.v.  No.  163. 

"  352.  JiIIjT  the  Ever  Performer.    R.  69.    (See  next  No.) 

353.  iX)  J  ^u^^yufijl  the  Ever  Perforins 

Q.  xi.  109 ;  Ixxxiv.  16 ;  V.  97.    (See  No.  362.) 

354.  M^  Aj^  ^JJ  J^  Jj^  Omniscient  beyond  every  possessor 
of  knowledge.    Q.  xii.  76.    (See  No.  308.) 

355.  j^IaK  the  Grasper.    H.  22 ;  Ht.  20 ;  R.  61 ;  Rs.  23. 

(See  No.  356.) 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.,  more  especially  in  ii.  246 :  <uJf 


imJ  j  cA^  ^^^  contracts  and  dilates  (the  heart,  the  means 

of  subsistence,  etc.);  whence  k-jllJT  j^llTf,  q.v.  S^^  ^^ 

the  Orasper  of  the  Souls  is  the  title  of  'Azrft'll,  the  "  Angel 
of  Death." 

356.  i^diT  j^lllT  the  Contractor,  the  Dilator.  V.  98. 
(See  Nos.  51,  64,355.) 

357.  JjIaJT  the  Acceptor.    H.  72.    (See  No.  358.) 

358.  c-;yjT  Jjld  the  Acceptor  of  repentance.  Q.  xl.  2. 
(See  No.  357.) 

859.  jS^  the  Able  One.  Q.vi.37,65;  xvii.101;  xlvi.32; 
Ixxv.  40;  IxxxYi.  8;  Ht.  68;  Rs.  53.  (See  Nos.  360,  373, 
456.) 

TOL.  Zn.— [iTBW  SSBISS.]  4 
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♦360.  jiiaiJTjjlilT  the  Able,  the  Absolute  One;  i.e.  the 
Omnipotent  One.    (See  Nos.  88,  359,  373.) 
A  later  term  of  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

361.  ^J^^  «4^^-     V.  99.     A  mistranscription  for 
^^^S^  ulJl^,  q-v.  No.  322. 

362.  JaUIT  the  Compeller.    Q.  vi.  18,  61 ;  H.  41 ;  V.  100. 
(See  Nos.  363,  364,  382.) 

363.  JjJLlT^lijf  the  Compeller,  the  Equitable  One.    V. 
101.    (See  Nos.  281,  362.) 

364.  ^jCj  ^^^IajI  the  Compeller  over  Bis  servants.    Q. 
vi.  18,  61.    (See  Nos.  362,  382.) 

365.  jwIllT  the  Existent  One.    Q.  xiii.  33 ;  H.  32 ;  V.  102. 

(See  Nos.  366—370.) 

In  the  passage  of  Q.  cited,  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  sense 
given,  but  in  that  of  standing  in  match,  equivalent  to  u^^yJi 
(See  No.  226),  as  is  explained  by  Bajdh&m.    It  occurs  eight 
times  in  the  singular  masculine,  out  of  which  all  but  iii.  16 
and  xiii.  33  relate  to  others.     Of  these  two,  the  first,  iii.  16, 

kliJU  \a^  persistent  in  just  distribution,^  seems  the  instance 
required. 
♦366.  $jijj  ^IaIT  I  the  One  Existent  of  Himself  (Xhd  Self- 

•367.  ^jiSlAlT)  existent  One).   (See  No.  365.)   Philo- 
sophical titles  of  God. 

368.  l£S^ 'S\jr\  the  Existent,  the  Righteous  One.   V.  103. 
(See  remark  on  J^jJl ,  No.  232 ;  also,  see  No.  365.) 

369.  ^IajIj  ^}m\  the  Existent  with  impartiality.    Q.  iii. 
16.    (See  No.  365.) 

370.  (juujo  Ji  ^js,  A)^^  ^^^  Stander-in-watch  over  every 

animated  being  (for  its  preservation,  direction,  reward,  or 
punishment).    Q.  xiii.  33.    (See  No.  365.) 

^  Sale  hat :  ''  who  execuieih  righteonineas." 
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2ni.  j^  Praddence.    V.  104. 

The  Islamic  word  which  Europeans  so  unjustly  translate 
by  the  terms  **fate^'  and  "destiny"  Islftm  utterly  abhors 
those  old  pagan  ideas,  and  reposes  on  God's  providence  alone ; 
which  some  will  say  is  the  same  thing.  The  terms  ii^\ 
and  S^mwJjT,  quasi-synonyms  of  jjUT  and  jJaTI  ,  mean,  the 
former,  God's  decree,  the  latter,  one's  allotted  portion.  Both 
may  correctly  be  rendered  by  our  term  dispensation.  True 
that  astrologers,  dervishes,  and  poets  talk  about  th  sphere, 
C^lU],  as  ruling  or  influencing  sublunary  events.  To 
Islam,  this  is  either  rank  paganism  and  blasphemy,  or  a 
special  application  of  the  admitted  truism  that  here  below 
God  acts  through  secondary  causes.  As  a  name  or  title  of 
God,  V.'s  jjAJ^  is  probably  a  mistranscription  for  jjlUT,  q.v. 
No.  359.    In  European  languages,  the  term  '^  Providence " 

has  become  a  metaphorical  name  of  God;  but  in  Islam, jjUT 
is  not  so  used. 

372.  (jlj jaJT  the  Most  Holy  One.  Q.  lix.  23 ;  Ixii.  1 ;  H.  86 ; 
Ht.  5 ;  R.  6 ;  Rs.  5.    (See  Nos.  465,  466,  467.) 

373.^j1jT  the  All-mighty  One  (Almighty,  Omnipotent). 
Q.  iv.  132 ;  xxii.  40 ;  xxv.  56 ;  xlii.  28 ;  Ix.  7 ;  H.  7 ;  V.  105. 
(See  Nos.  298,  301,  317.  359,  456.) 

.  374.  Ij  jlTf  the  All-previous  One  (the  "  Ancient  of  Days  "). 
R.  13.    (See  Nos.  375,  376.) 

The  word  ^oj  occurs  three  times  in  Q. ;  xii.  95 ;  xxxvi.  39 ; 

and  xlvi.  10;  but  is  not  applied  to  God.     In  the  present 
sense,  the  term  appears  to  have  been  an  adaptation  by  the 
philosophers. 
875.  j^lloLvT  ili  JaJT  the  Ancient  of  Beneficence  (our  early 

Benefactor).    V.  106.    (See  No.  375.) 

Perfectly  apposite;  but  applied  equally  to  human  benefactors. 

376.  JUc^T  lit^AJi  the  All-previous,  High-exalted  One. 
V.  107.  \See  Nos.  375,  412.) 
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377.  ^J^  the  Very-near  One.     Q.  ii.  182;   xi.  64; 

xxxiv.  49 ;  H.  50 ;  V.  108 ;  R.  44.    (See  Nos.  251, 323, 378.) 
Occurs  also  in  Q.  twenty-two  times,  applied  to  things. 

378.  J^  ^jr\  the  Very-near^  Favarably^ansrverin, 


One.    Q.  xi.  64.    (See  Nob.  377,  420.) 

379.  ^^  the  Yen/'Strong  One.    H.  52;  Ht.  53;  Rs.  80. 

(See  Nos.  154,  155,  380,  381.) 

Occurs  in  Q.  in  the  following  compounds  only,  as  applied 
to  God;  but  in  xxvii.  39  it  is  applied  to  a  demon,  and  in 
xxviii.  26  to  a  man. 

380.  c-;11xjT  Sj  JuLT  v^j.irf  the  Yery-strang  One,  Yery- 

strenuous  in  chastisement.    Q.  viii.  54;  xl.  23.    (See  Nos. 
258,  379.) 

381.  Jij*jT  i^fM  the  Yery 'Strong,  Most  Mighty  One.    Q. 

xi.  69;  xxii.  41,  73;  xxxiii.  25;  xlii.  18;  Ivii.  25;  Iviii.  21. 
(See  Nob.  282,  379.) 

382.  Ji^aIT  the  All-compelling  One.  Q. ;  Ht.  16 ;  Rs.  16. 
(See  No.  362 ;  and  also  Nos.  30,  79,  for  compounds.) 

383.  Aj-^  the  Ever-Self-existing  One.  Q.  ii.  256 ;  iii.  1 ; 
XX.  110 ;  H.  25 ;  Ht.  63 ;  R.  39 ;  Rs.  55.  (See  Nos.  26, 110, 
for  /♦^JjlTl  ,^5^  ,  and  remarks  on  the  "Throne  Verse.") 

384.  4^  the  Sufficient  One.  Q.  xxxix.  37;  H.  16; 
V.  109 ;  R.  74.    (See  Nos.  164,  385,  386,  528.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  more  than  thirty  times. 

385.  cpl^Lld '  (i^  ttie  Sufficient  Recompenser  of  deeds  of 
charity.     V,  110. 

Possibly  a  mistranscription  for  4^llli? '  ^^i  9*^*  No.  462. 

386.  ^lllLJT  d}iS\  the  Sufficient  One,  who  is  called  upon 
for  aid.    V.  111.    (See  Nob.  384,  440.) 

*(386a.  J^l^  the  Perfect,  is  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  list 
(See  Nos.  157,  341.) 
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SSI.^^JS^  the  Very- Great  One.     Q.;   H.  56;   Ht.  37; 

R.  29 ;  R^.  33.    (See  Nos.  307,  388.) 

Occnrs  six  times  in  compound  divine  titles,  and  thirty-two 
other  times  applied  to  things. 

388.  JUil^JJ^  the  Very- Great,  the  Htgh-exaited  One. 
Q.  xiii.  10 ;  V.  112.    (See  Nos.  387,  412.) 

389.  (yjff  the  AllrBountiful  One.  Q.  IxxxU.  6 ;  H.  64  ; 
Ht.  42 ;  V.  113 ;  Rs.  60.    (See  Nos.  101, 290, 295, 339, 390.) 

Occnrs  also  in  Q.  in  the  compounds  M,)J^jiyc\  and  ^jm\ 
^»j^uT,  q.v.  The  name  /»j^uT  Ju^  is  frequent  for  men ;  and 
the  expression  |»j^  ij\\,  in  Turkish,  is  much  used,  like  our 

^*fdl  desperandtan,**  to  encourage  or  console.     Applied  to 

men  or  things,  the  word  L^  occurs  twenty-four  times  more 
in  Q. 

390.  J^^  ylT  the  AllrBountiful  One,  the  Giver.    V. 

114.    (See  Nos.  389,  450.) 

391.  X^the  Sponsor.    Q.  xvi.  93;  V.  115. 

892.  ^.jij^JT  J-i^  the  Sponsor,  the  Confiding  One.  V. 
116.    (See  Nos.  391, 485.) 

393.  ^jLiif  the  Most-pleasant  One.  Q.  xii.  101 ;  H.  43 ; 
Ht.  30;  R.85;  Rs.  68. 

Occurs  also  in  the  two  following  compounds.    The  name 

cXiajIf  Juc  is  yery  frequent  with  men. 

394.  jf^lfA)  ^Pjh  itf  the  Most-pleasant  to  His  servants.  Q. 
xlii.  18.""'  * 

395.  f-^ '  uJJLilf  the  Most-pleasant,  All-cognizant  One. 

Q.  vi.  103;  xxii.  62;  xxxi.  15;  xxxiii.  34;  Ixvii.  14;  V.  117. 
(See  Nos.  119,  393.) 

396.  ^*i^  *■  °^b '^  ^^  Most-pleasant,  the  Disposer.  V. 
118.  (See  No.  393.  The  title JjS2T  is  not  in  the  lists.  Its 
Yerb  occurs  in  Q:  x.  3,  32 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xxxii.  4.) 
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397.  <x>>T  \fyi  <U  jij  J  there  is  not  one  a  peer  unto  Him 
(anto  Whom  there  is  not  one  as  a  peer).    Q.  cxii.  4. 

398.  jIj  jj  Who  hath  not  begotten.  Q.  cxii.  3.  (See  Nos. 
399,  486.7 

399.  jJy^  J  Who  hath  not  been  begotten.    Q.  cxii.  3.    (8ee 

Nos.  398,  487.) 

4m.  ipr^  ^f^  Glorious  One.   Ht.65;Rs.96.   (See  No. 
422.)       " 
401.  4^ClJr,^U  the  Effacer  of  iniquities.    V.  119. 

(See  No.  418  J 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  39. 

*402.  J^UjT  the  Deviser  of  stratagems.    (See  No.  129.) 

403.  uJ^llJT  the  Owner.  Q.  i.  3 ;  iu.  25 ;  Ht.  4.  (See 
Nos.  404,  405.) 

Occurs  once  more  in  Q.  xliii.  77,  not  applied  to  God. 

404.  lIXUTI  lI^U  the  Owner  of  the  Hngdom  (of  hearen 
and  earth,  and  hell).  Q.  iu.  25 ;  Ht.  83 ;  Bs.  98.  (See  No. 
403.) 

405.  ^;iJkIf  w  uiUU  the  Owner  of  ike  day  of  retribution. 

Q.  i.  3.  ^  (See  No.  403.) 

406.  ^:UJT  the  Hinderer.    Ht.  90 ;  R.  60 ;  Rs.  46. 

407.  Jk^UiT  the  Spreader-out  (of  a  bed,  etc.).  Q.  li.  48. 
(See  No.  600.) 

408.  vSj^  the  Originator.  Ht.  58 ;  R.  67 ;  Rs.  29 ; 
Lane.    (See  Nos.  49,  409.) 

409.  Ju^^T  v^alilT  the  Originator,  the  Returner  (to  earth 
at  death,  to  life  at  the  resurrection,  etc.,  etc.).  Lane.  (See 
Nos.  408,  451.) 

410.  '^^jJ^  the  Manifest  One.  Q.  xxiv.  25,  etc. ;  H.  66 ; 
R.  89.    (See  Nos.  95,  111.) 

The  expression  is :  ^jiJ^\  j;« '  ^  ^^ti^l  verily  GoA-^ 
is  the  truth,  the  manifest;  where  ^jnf^  may  be  understood 
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to  be  a  second  predicate  of  y>,  or  a  qnaUiicative  of  ^;^',  as 
it  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  both.  Lexically, 
it  belong  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  ^JJT through^.  Tbe 
word  occars  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  Q.,  applied  to 
thirty  different  names  of  men  and  demons,  acts  and  things, 
good  and  bad ;  not  once  to  Qod  directly.  Still,  in  sense  it 
is  fairly  a  divine  title,  and  tbe  passage  quoted  is  considered 
Bofficient  to  give  it  Qur'ilnic  authority, 

411.  Ju*iiTj^^T  Che  Manifest  One,  the  Returner.  T. 
120.     (SeeNos.  410,  451.) 

Apparently,  a  misreading  for  J-*-»JiT  t^j-jT,  q.v. ;  or  it 
may  be  for  J-**!  ^-.=^',  y.p. 

419.  JlJc.*!!  tlie  Hi^k-ExaUed  One  (above  all  calumny, 
slander,  reproach,  or  defect).  Q.  xiii.  10;  H.  67;  Ht.  77; 
Ba.  97.    (See  Nos.  112,  2S0,  370,  388,  413.) 

The  full  grammatical  form  of  tbe  word,  when  definite,  is 
^U^l,  as  given  by  Lane  from  several  authorities.  Venera- 
tion, however,  for  tbe  sraalleat  peculiarities  of  the  original 
codex  of  the  Qur'an  has  perpetuated  the  present  form.  So 
mach  BO  that,  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  where  the  definite 
article  is  dropped,  the  form  JU^  is  always  used,  and  ^UX« 
ia,  so  to  say,  unknown.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
general  rule  in  those  two  languages,  by  which  the  final  ^ 
of  60ch  words  as  ^^jUjT,  ^^«.*J1,  is  retained,  and  they  are 
always  written  ^^^,  ^J^,  etc.,  when,  in  Arabic,  indefinitely, 
they  would  become  ^^,  ^^-^«^.  etc. 

413.  ^UipJi  tlte High-exalted  One.  Lane.  (See  remarks 
in  No.  394.) 

•414.  i^  J^  Jjili  the  Establisker  of  all  things.  Q. 
jxviL  90. 

e  verb  ctccurs  in  the  paaaage  cited  JS  '^\  ^iJ TiirriJ-e 
&  by  the  mark  of  God,  nho  hath  established  all  things. 
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the  Proud,  One.    Q.  lix.  23 ;  H.  92 ;  Ht.  11 ; 

R.  12;  Rs.  11.    (See  Nob.  80,  387,  416.) 

The  word  occurs  twice  also  in  Q.  xl.  28,  87,  applied  to 
proud  men  and  proud  hearts,  without  the  definite  article. 

416.  jlsS'^^IljJirf  the  Proud^  the  Ever-ereadng  One.    V. 
121.    (See  Nos^  121,  415.) 

417.  '^^j^  the  Yen/'firm  One.    Q.  li.  58;  H.  77 ;  Ht.  54; 
Rs.  42.    (See  Nos.  155,  221.) 

*418.  cLiiTf  the  Cmfrmer.    (See  No.  401.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  39,  etc.,  ui^v^L  ^  ^^»  He  cancels 
and  confirms. 
♦419.  ylj::^  the  Fixer. 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiv.  32. 

420.  L-.^-^'  the  Favourably-answering  One.    Q.  xi.  64; 
H.  51 ;  Ht.  44 ;  R.  82 ;  Rs.  36.    (See  Nos.  378,  421,  501.) 

421.  t;j\^JJl  V^sHF^  the  Favourable-Answerer  of  prayers. 
V.  122.    (See  No.  420.) 

422.  Ju^  the  Most' Glorious  One.    Q.  ii.  76 ;  Ixxxv.  16 ; 
H.  53 ;  Ht^  48 ;  R.  22 ;  Rs.  75.    (See  Nos.  106, 146,  400.) 

Is  also  applied  to  the  "  Qur'an,"  Ju^^  v^t^,  in  Q.  1. 1, 

and  Ixxxv.  21.  The  name  of  Ju^s^'  Ju^,  as  is  well  re- 
membered,  was  borne  by  the  father  of  the  present  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  himself  named  Ju^ '  Ju^  • 

♦423.  j!;*Je^  '  the  Beneficent  One.    (See  next  No.) 
The  word  occurs  many  times  in  Q.,  singular  and  plural, 
as  applied  to  beneficent  men. 

424.  J-^ '  ^*M.^ '  the  Beneficent,  the  Benignant  One.  V. 
123.    (See  Nos.  82,  423.) 

425.  ^^a^  the  Teller.    Ht.  67 ;  R.  70;  Rs.  64. 
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The  verb  is  four  times  used  in  Q.  of  God,  who  counts  men's 
works,  etc.    On  six  other  occasions  it  relates  to  men. 

•426.  4a4^  J;^^^^  the  Justifier  of  the  right  by  His 

fcordm 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  x.  82. 

427.  J^li^  the  Praised  One.    V.  124. 

The  word  occurs  once  only  in  Q.,  where  it  qualifies  a 

"station/'  jyi^i^  ^U^.  This  is  very  variously  explained  by 
commentators.    But,  since  "praise   belongeth  unto  God/' 

^jJ  txXsr  \  He  is  certainly  i^y^^ '.  As  a  name  for  men  the 
word  is  well  known. 

428.  J^l.  R.  50;  Rs.  81;  erroneous  for  ^^^-J^,  q.v. 
No.  431. 

429.  L.«^  the  Comprehending  One.  Q.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  116 ; 
iv.  108, 125;  viu.  49;  xi.  94;  xli.  54;  Ixxxv.  20;  H.  6. 

430.  ^^\ .    V.  126 ;  erroneous  for  ^^  \  q.v.  No.  431. 

431.  ^^5-^^  the  Ttmfier.    Q.;  H.  45;  Ht.  60;  V.  125; 

R.  60 ;  Rs^  31.    (See  Nos.  432,  433,  434.) 

The  word  occurs  twice  only  in  Q. ;  but  the  verb  is  found 
more  than  fifty  times. 

♦432.  Ju*3T  L5-?«^ '  the  Vimfier,  the  Returner  (to  dust,  or 

to  new  life  after  death).  (See  No.  431,  and  remark  in  ^[;--mJT 
jL*iJiT,  No.  411.) 

♦433.  «-L.-.4J3T  yj^ '  the  Vimfier,  the  Causer  to  die.  (See 
Nos.  431,  475.)       " 

The  verbs  occur  together  in  sundry  places  in  Q. 

434.  ^Jy^ «  L5-^  the  Yimfier  (Resuscitator)  of  the  dead. 

Q.  XXX.  49 ;  xli.  89. 
The  verb  occurs  above  fifty  times  in  Q. 

434a.  jJ^  »  the  Administrator  (of  all  worldly  affairs).    Q. 

(See  note  in  No.  396.) 
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435.  fJJLi  Jij  jy^^yAj]  the  Commemorated  One  by  eeery 
tongue.    V.  126.    (See  Nos.  444,  447,  488.) 

436.  J  j^  the  Abaser.  Ht.  25 ;  V.  127.;  B.  48 ;  Rs.  87. 
(See  No.  449.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  iii.  25 :  3<Tlj  ^!|^  J^  j  Alj  ^yu 

Thou  raisest  to  honour  tvAamsoever  Thau  will,  and  Thou  abaseat 
whomsoever  Thou  will.    R.  31  gives  this  same  title,  apparently 

for  JjlST,  q.v.  No.  480,  thus  twice  noting  one  "name."  The 
Spanish  rendering  here  is :  ''  Deballador  de  las  plnbias,"  the 
Sender-down  of  the  rains.  Perhaps  for  J^,  q.v.  No.  442. 
♦437.  liylT  the  Guider  to  the  right  road.  (See  No.  222.) 
The  word  occurs  in  Q.  xviii.  16,  and  is  there,  as  usually, 
applied  to  a  spiritual  guide,  a  teacher;  of  these  God  is  the  best. 

438.  ^j^  the  Purifier  (of  the  soul,  by  wisdom,  and  know* 

ledge). 

The  verb  occurs  twice  in  Q.  iv.  62,  and  xxiy.  21,  directly 
applied  to  God.    This  is  suggested  as  the  correct  reading  for 

^JjT,  ofV.  59.    (See  No.  232.) 

439.  c^CoVT  clyli^  the  Supplier  of  the  means  (i.e.  the 

Cause  of  all  Causes,  the  Great  Cause,  the  Ultimate  Cause). 
M. ;  Lane. 
A  philosophical  title  of  God. 

440.  ^IxSlJrf  He  who  is  invoked  for  aid.  Q.  xii.  18;  xxi. 
112 ;  H.  62 ;  V.  128.    (See  Nos.  216,  386,  452.) 

441.  Jj-^ilT  the  Shaper  (Giver  of  outward  form).  Q.  lix. 
24 ;  H.  95;  Ht.  13;  B.  35;  Rs.  16.    (See  Nos.  16, 60, 116.) 

♦442.  J-oJrf  the  Leader  astray. 

The  verb  is  applied  to  God  in  Q.  ii.  24  bis ;  iv.  24  his ;  and 
other  places.  The  word  itself,  however,  is  used  of  false  teachers 
alone,  in  Q.  xviii.  49 ;  of  Satan  in  xxviii.  14 :  J^  ^  \1^ 

^j.;^  J^  JJkc  4U^  ^Ua^l ;  and  again  of  a  false  guide  m 
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xxzix.  88 :  J^  ^!^  tj  UJ  ilTT  J^  ^*    (See  also  No.  634 ; 
and  last  remark  in  No.  436^  J<>^T.) 

443.  c^IaJT  the  Oiver  of  immumty  (from  disease^  bodily  or 
spiritual).    Y.  129. 

444.  ^\^j  JUj  j^Jl^jT  the  One  Worshipped  in  all  time.  V. 
180.    (See  Nos.  435,  447,  488.) 

445.  cl;Ii2rf  the  Tormentor.  Q.  vii.  164 ;  viii.  33 ;  xvii. 
16.60. 

446.  i-Jj/wTf  the  Generally  Known  and  Accepted  One.  V. 
181. 

Occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  Q.  as  a  title  of  acts  and  deeds, 
in  the  sense  of  "that  which  is  seemly.**    It  may  be  a  divine 

tifle  with  dervishes,  who  style  themselves  ^yj^^  they  who 
are  conversant,  i.e.  gnostics,  the  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 

447.  fJ^M^\  J-^  i^^j^  the  Universally-Known  One /or 
every  benefaction.    Y.  132.    (See  Nos.  435,  444,  488.) 

448.  j^iJT  the  Raider  to  honour.    Ht.  24 ;  R.  47 ;  Rs.  56. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  iii.  25,  with  that  of  J  jJiTf,  q.v.  (No. 
486).  (Compare  Luke  i.  52 :  ''  He  hath  pat  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.") 

♦449.  jm\ yy^  the  Raiser  to  honour,  the  Abaser.  (See 
Nos.  436,  448.)  ^ 

450.  ^^^  the  Giver.    Ht.  89.    (See  No.  390.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  applied  to  God  four  times ;  especially 

in  XX.  52 :  iHi  %^  jS  y^ak\  ^^juTiIjJ  our  Lord  is  He 
who  hath  given  ail  things  to  His  creation. 

451.  JuxJff  the  Returner  (of  the  living  to  the  earth  in  death, 
and  of  the  dead  to  life  unto  judgment).  H.  97 ;  Ht.  59 ;  R. 
68 ;  Rs.  40.    (See  Nos.  49,  409,  411,  432,  475.) 

The  verb  occurs  fifteen  times  in  Q. 

452.  '^j^  the  Aider.  H.  38.  (See  Nos.  76,  216,  386, 
440.) 
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The  word  and  its  verb  are  not  in  Q. ;  bnt  they  are  implied 

in  the  title  ^IjLu***4jT,  q.v. 

453.  ..;  ff^n  the  Maker  independent^  Who  renders  inde- 
pendent.   Ht.  88 ;  R.  58 ;  Es.  67.    (See  No.  834.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  ix.  28,  etc. 

454.  c-^)yVT  JJl^  the  frequent  Opener  of  the  gates  (of 

mercy,  etc.).    V.  133. 
The  verb  occurs  in  the  passive  voice  in  Q.  vii.  38 :  ,f^jG  S 

fUwJiu^l^t  H^  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  not  be  opened  unto 
them. 

•455.  J-dUT  the  Bestower  of  preeminence. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  sixteen  times,  and  the  verbal  noun 
twice  in  xvii.  22,  72. 

456.  ^joiirf  the  Able  One  (who  can  do  so-and-so).  Q.  xviii. 
4;J ;  liv.  42,  55  \  Ht.  69;  R.  52;  Rs.  66.  (See  Nos.  291, 
WM,  »73,  473.) 

457.  jji2T  the  Meter  out.    H.  79;  R.  53  (?). 

The  verb  and  verbal  noun  occur  very  many  times  in  Q., 
oMpociulIy  in  x.  5 :  JJ  w«  /Jjj  He  meted  out  unto  it  (the  moon) 

daily  stages  (in  its  monthly  orbit,  i.e.  the  so-called  lunar 
mansions).    The  word  in  R.  58  appears  to  be  a  mistranscription 

for  /•iUT,  q.v.  No.  458. 

45«.  jl JAi(T  tfie  Antepositor.    Ht.  70 ;  R.  53  (?) ;  Rs.  67. 

The  verb  is  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  in  1. 27  only:  li^^  c:^ji 

i-x^T  /  put  forward  unto  you  the  menace  beforehand  (and 
now  it  is  put  in  execution  on  you).  In  R.  53,  "jji^  b  ye 
ifjucadiru''  appears  to  be  put  for  the  present  word.  The 
Spanish  verse  is  this : 

''  Anticipante  a  tu  amor 

Antes  que  criadas  fuesemos, 

Y  sobrevino  tu  arahma  {m^J\) 

Tu  perdon  y  tu  remedio." 
That  verb  is  very  frequently  applied  to  other  agents. 
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•459.  j4-y^  /•  jaJPi  the  Antepositar,  Retropositor.  (See 
Nos.  458,  489.) 

460.  kJuTf  the  Distributor  equitably.  Ht.  85 ;  V.  134  ; 
E.40;   K8.45. 

The  plural  is  applied  to  men  in  Q.  three  times ;  the  yerbi 
three  times  also  is  likewise  applied  to  men.  But  the  ex- 
pression :  kbN^^  ^^  persistent  in  just  distribution,  applied 
to  God,  is  in  fall  accord  with  all  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  In 
V.  134,  L^  is  a  typographical  error  for  this  word. 

461.  wL^jA^T  the  Giver  of  daily  bread.    Q.  iv.  87;  Ht.  39 ; 

V.134.      "'         ,    o       .    ^^,1^ 

The  passage  IxJ^  5^  J^  ^^  <UJ1  ^  is  explained  by  the 

commentators  as  meaning :  God  the  feeder,  or,  the  preserver, 
or,  the  able  one,j^^zsM\,  over  all  things. 

•462.  cplHi) '  ^J^  the  Recompenser  of  good  works.  (See 

suggestion  in  4^llls^  *  4^,  No.  385.) 

463.  dillTf  the  King.  Q.  xx.  113;  xxiii.  117;  lix.  23; 
Ixii.  1 ;  cxiv.  2 ;  E.  5 ;  Rs.  4.    (See  Nos.  29,  464-471.) 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  man,  as  a  king,  in  six  places ; 
and  as  a  sea-king,  rover,  corsair,  pirate,  once,  in  xviii.  76. 

464.  JiTf  tJlilT  the  King,  the  Rightful  One.  Q.  xx.  113. 
(See  Nos.  28,  29,'  94,  463.) 

465.  (jLjjilT  lJI^  the  King,  the  Most  Holy  One.  Q.  lix. 
23;  Ixii.  1 ;  V.  136^    (See  Nos.  372,  463,  466,  467.) 

the  Ettiff,  the  Most  Holy  One,  the  Safety,  the  Thtstiny, 

the  Confiding,  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-compelling  One,  the 
Proud.  Q.  lix.  23.  (See  Noa.  78,  242,  282,  372,  415,  463, 
465, 492,  495.) 

467.  jL^JijilT  c^oiK  clIlJJT  the  King,  the  Most  Holy 

One,  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Wise.  Q.  Ixii.  1.  (See  Nob.  97, 
282, 372, 463,  465.) 
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468.  b;Xl*rf  uJl^  the  Ktng  of  the  langdom.    B.  86. 

A  mistranscription  for  4^21  tl^U,  q.v.,  aometimes 

written  C^i^illl^. 

469.  'jl^C^^  the  King,the  Ever-beneficent  One.  (See 
Nos.  463,  476.) 

470.  (jmuII  <^.>4^  ^^0  -^"^  ofmanHnd.  Q.  cxiy.  2.  (See 
Nos.  36/l52,  206.) 

471.  ili/^ilJ^  the  Ktt^,  the  Inheritor.  V.137.  (See 
Nos.  463,  614.) 

472.  uXUTf  the  Holder  in  poasesdon.  Q.  lir.  65.  (See 
Nos.  403,  463.) 

473.  jJoXJT  tl^UTf  2^  Holder  in  possesion,  the  Able  One. 
Q.  Uv.  66'.    (See  Nos.  456,  472.) 

•474.  IjjJmJT  the  Praised  (Praiseworthy)  One. 

475.  il.'^ffM)  the  Death-causing  One.   H.  46 ;  Ht.  61 ;  B. 
51 ;  Es.  86.'  (See  Nos.  431,  451.) 
The  verb  occurs  twenty  times  in  Q. 

ilQ.  ^\l2hhe  Ever-bestominff  One.  H.69;V.135.  (See 
Nos.  168,  469.) 

477.  j^wlirf  the  Taker  of  vengeance.   Ht.  80 ;  B.  ^Z ;  Be. 

79.    (See  Nos.  137,  239.) 

The  plural  ^^^^i-vv-^J  I  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  xxxii.  22, 
xliii.  40,  xliy.  15 ;  but  this  is  a  figure  of  speech,  as  the  One 
God  is  there  speaking  of  Ilimself  alone. 

♦478.  <:srdrf) 

'^x/ vt  1  ^^^  Sd^er  (from  evil  or  danger;  the  Saviour). 
♦479.  ,^^iUj)) 

The  verbs  occur  each  many  times  in  Q.  (See  also  No. 
485.) 

♦480.  JjlST  \  He  who  caicses  to  descend.    (See  Nos.  130, 

♦481.  JjllliTj   436.) 

The  verbs  occur  very  many  times  in  Q.,  in  various  ehadea 
of  signification. 
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*482.  IfcJS]  the  J)ispense^  (See  No. 

488.) 

The  verb  occurs  sixteen  times  in  Q.,  as  in  i.  6 :  ^«3jT^Cf 

wjU  <^^v«jul  the  nay  of  those  on  whom  Thou  hast  (licensed 

Jaoowr. 

483.  J^mT  a«^T  the  Dispenser  of  blessings^  Conferrer  of 

preemineneen    V.  138.    (See  also  No.  482.) 

484.  t^\^^  iii^  the  Transmitter  of  blessings.    V.  139. 

485.  jiL2ff  the  Delvoerer  (from  danger  or  evil).  (See  Nos. 
478,  479.) 

The  verb  occurs  four  times  in  Q.,  once  in  iii.  99,  applied 
to  Ood,  twice  to  man,  and  once  in  the  passive  voice. 

486.  jid  y  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  begotten.  B.  98 ;  Rs.  (See 
No.  398.)  "^ 

487.  jIj;^  P  ^J^  Wio  hath  not  been  begotten.  R.  99.  (See 
No.  399.)" 

488.  JjlU  JL  «S^j^  the  Extant  in  every  place.    V.  140. 

(See  Nos.  435^  444,  447.) 

489.  j^]^  the  Postponer.  Ht.  71 ;  R.  54 ;  Rs.  49.  (See 
No.  459.) 

The  verb  is  found  in  Q.  twelve  times  applied  to  God. 

490.  J^  the  Patron.     Q.  ii.  286 ;  iii.  143,  etc.     (See 

Nos.  491,  502.) 

Twelve  times  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  and  six  times  otherwise. 
It  is  the  special  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  generally 
written  "  Muley  "  by  Europeans.  Oi^  our  Patron,  is  a  title 
frequently  given  to  high  legal  fanctionaries ;  and  in  Turkish, 
}2iy9  ijpj^  is  more  particularly  the  honorific  designation  of 
the  great  mystic  poet  and  founder  of  the  order  of  Mevlevi 
dervishes,  Jal&lu-'d-Din  of  Qonya,  sumamed  Rami,  JIL^ 

491.  j-^Tj5:;j[T  the  Patron,  the  Aider.  V.  141.  (See 
Nos.  49x7607.) 
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The  two  titles  occur  separately  in  Q.  viii.  41 :  t^yS\  liu 
j^foJ^  maCi^  Good  is  the  Patron,  avdgood  the  Aider. 

492.  ^j^y^  the  Believer  (in  the  sincerity  of  His  saints). 

Q.  lix.  23 ;  H.  88 ;  Ht.  7 ;  R.  8 ;  Rs.  8.    (See  No.  466.) 

As  one  of  the  distinguishing  titles  of  believers  in  Ckxl's 
unity,  Muhammad's  apostleship,  the  resurrection,  last  judg- 
ment^ and  a  future  eternal  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
the  word  is  well  known,  and  occurs  twenty-one  times  in  Q., 

in  the  plural  masculine.     The  Caliph's  special  title  '^  j^^ 

jTj-^j^  Commander  (Imperator)  of  the  Believers. 

493.  clXl^^jT  who  causes  to  'perish  (the  Destroyer).  Q.  vii. 
164.    (See  No.  494.) 

The  passage  is:  ^JjJu^  "dV^  ^^^  j^  ^4^  ^^  ^^  (^'^ 
be)  their  destroyer,  or  their  tormentor  with  a  grievous  torment. 

*494.  ^-^JuL♦^f  ui3^^  the  Destroyer^  tlie  Tormentor  (of 
the  wicked).    (See  Nos.  445,  493.) 

495.  ^J'^'^^^  the  Confding  One  (in  His  saints).  Q.  lix.  Sd; 
Ht.  8 ;  R.  9 ;  Rs.  7.    (See  Nos.  392,  466.) 

Occurs  once  more,  applied  to  the  Qur'&n,  in  Y.  52,  as  a  book 
to  give  confidence  to  the  people  as  to  the  prophet's  mission. 

^QQ/j^"^  the  Helper.    Q.  iii.  143.    (See  Nos.  131,  507.) 

497.  '^J^  the  Advantageous  One.  Ht.  92;  R.  65;  R8.44; 

Lane.    (See  No.  498.) 
The  verb  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Q. 

498.  jlaJ\  ^1^1  the  Advantageous  One,  the  Detrimental 
One.    Lane.    (See  Nos.  272,  497.) 

499.  'J^We.  Q.vi.l52;ix.l02;xii.3,etc.  (See  No.  43.) 

500.  j^UTf  Iju  good  the  Outspreader.  Q.  li.  48.  (See  No. 
407.) 

By  a  figure  of  speech,  the  passage  gives  the  plural. 

501.  cLm^  '  li  good  the  Favourable  Answerer  (of  prayer). 
Q.  mvii.  73.    (See  No.  420.) 
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502.  J^  lij  good  the  Patron.  Q.  viii.  41 ;  H.  47 ;  R.  41. 
(See  No.  490.) 

503.  j-^  jUi  good  the  Aider.  Q.  viii.  41 ;  H.  48 ;  R.  42. 
(See  No.  607.) 

The  passage  giveB^^-*^T  Iju  j  i^y^  (H  • 

504.  J-(pT  IJy  ^(?(?d  ^A^  0«^  m  charge.  Q.  iii.  167.  (See 
No.  526.)"' 

505.  j^ihe  Light.  Q.;  H.  67;  Ht.  98;  R.  20;  Rs.  73. 
(See  No.  606.) 

Occurs  forty-two  times  in  Q.,  but  once  only  as  a  title  of  God. 

506.  (-o]JVT  ^  t^^ji-JTjy  the  Light  of  the  heavens  ^nd  of 

the  earth.    Q.  xxiv.  35.     (See  No.  505.) 

m.^;^  the  Aider.    Q.iv.  47;  viii.41;  xxii.78.    (See 
Nos.  I31/4O6,  491,  503,  632,  538.) 
Occurs  also  twenty-one  times  otherwise  applied. 
^508.  4-=r!P^  ^^^  Indispensable  One.    (See  No.  509.) 
^509.  fc>^yT  iw-^lyT  the  Indispensable  of  existence  (x.e. 

the  indispensably  Existent).    M.    (See  No.  508.) 
A  philosophical  qualification,  much  in  use. 

510.  jcr^  Jff  the  Perceiver.    Ht.  64;  R.  77.    (See  No.  511. 

The  total  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  ^\^  is  given  by 
Ht.,  14 ;  that  of  those  in  Jo-lj,  19 ;  thus  showing  that  the  two 
words  were  correctly  written  as  separate  titles.) 

511.  J^\^^  the  Sole  One.  Q.;  H.  19;  Ht.  66;  Rs.  85. 
(See  Nos.  30,  37,  612,  613.  See  also  remark  in  No.  610  on 
the  numerical  value  of  the  component  letters.) 

512.  jjllTf  V^^  ^*^  ^^^^»  ^^^  ^*^^  0^^'  V-  142.  (See 
No.  511.) 

513.  jL^ajT  J^^yfT  the  Sole,  the  All-Compelling  One.  Q. 
xii.  39;  xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  49;  xxxviii.  65;  xxxix.  6;  xl.  16;  V. 
143.    (SeeNos.  30,  382,  511.) 

514.  c^lyf  the  Inheritor.  Q.  xv.  23 ;  xxi.  89 ;  xxviii. 
62;  H.6f;  Ht.97;  R.75;  Rs.49.  (See  Nos.  69, 132,  471.) 
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Occurs  three  times  also  applied  to  men :  ii.  233 ;  xxiii.  10; 

xxviii.  4. 

515.  ^^pT  the  Ample  One,    Q.;  H.  12;  Ht.  45;  R.  36; 
Bs.  72.    (See  Nos.  136,  340,  516—519.) 

t^V  I  ^f^  Ample,  All-wise  One.    Q.  iv.  129. 
(See  Nos.  97.  515.) 

517.  jtliJT  ^^^  the  Ample,  Omniscient  One.    Q.  ii.  109, 

248,  263,  271 ;  iu.  66 ;  v.  59 ;  xxiv.  32.  (See  Nob.  308, 
5\5.) 

518.  ^  pjU-lir^lpT  the  Ample,  Most  pleasant  One.    V. 
144.    (See  Nos.  393,  515.) 

519.  ij&x^\  j--?^yT  the  Ample  of  Forgiveness.    Q.  liii.  33. 
*520.  4'yT  the  Keeper  of  His  promise.    (See  No.  525.) 

521.  Jl^'T  the  Shielder.    Q.  xiii.  37. 

522.  ^i^T  the  Adjoining  One.    Ht.  76 ;   Es.  90.    (See 
No.  529.)^ 

In  Q.  xiii.  12,  not  directly  applied  to  God;  nor  the  verb, 
in  ix.  124. 

523.  JJ)1T  the  Tent'peg.    V.  145. 

The  plural,  oujl,  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  xxxviii.  12; 

Ixxviii.  7 ;  and  Ixxxix.  9.     In  the  first  and  last  Pharaoh  is 

called  jIJjVI  jj  possessed  of  tent-pegs.    This  is  explained  as 

signifying :  lord  of  a  kingdom  firmly  held  up  by  institutions. 
In  the  second  passage,  the  ''mountains"  are  termed  ''the 
tent-pegs  "  of  the  earth.  In  astrology,  the  term  jJj  is  applied 
to  the  four  cardinal  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are,  at  any 
given  moment,  the  ascending,  descending,  and  two  culminating 
signs.    In  mysticism,  again,  a  jjj  is  a  saint  of  the  third  order, 

%  cardinal^  in  the  hierarchy  of  which  the  chief  is  styled  (w-4aAjT. 
In  the  highest  mysticism,  Qod  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tent'peg,  i.e.  the  sheet-anchor,  upon  whom  the  stability  of  all 
else  rests. 

524.  <S^  Jpff  the  Most  Affectionate  One.    Q.  xi.  92 ;  Ixxxy. 
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14;   H.  54;  Ht.  47;   R.  80;   Rs.  51.     (See  Nos.  219, 
333.) 

625.  ^yi  the  Most  Sure  tofulJU  His  promise.  V.  44.  (See 
Nob.  148/520.) 

526.  J-^  the  Alter  Ego.  Q. ;  H.  39 ;  Ht.  52 ;  R.  79 ; 
R8.95.    (See  Nos.  302,  504,  527,  528.) 

Occurs  twenty-four  times  in  Q.,  of  which  thirteen  apply  to 
God,  as  a  protector,  or  as  an  adversary  acting  for  another. 
All  Ministers  of  State  and  Ambassadors,  down  to  Charg^- 
d'Afiaires,  and  even  Vice-Consuls  or  Agents,  are  styled  J^. 
The  Grand  Vazir  is  JUaiTf  J-^  the  Absolute  Alter  Ego.  In 
all  marriage  contracts  the  two  parties  are  represented,  each  by 
a  0^3"  Agents  in  commercial  transactions  also  bear  this  title. 

527.  y^y^  u^^  the  One  in  Charge^  the  Promder.  V. 
147.    (See  Nos.  220,  526.) 

528.  fJ>}tS\  J-(>1T  the  One  in  Charge,  the  Sufficient  One. 
V.  148.    '(See  Nos.  384,  526.) 

The  expression  JL^J  fl3b  ^  with  God  in  charge,  it  suffices, 
occurs  fourteen  times  in  Q. 

529.  j^yT  the  Very-next  Adjoining  One  (the  next  of  kin, 
next  friend,  patron  or  client,  etc.).  Q. ;  H.  29 ;  Ht.  55 ;  R.  71 ; 
Rs.  76.    (See  Nos.  522,  530-532.) 

Occurs  eleven  times  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title,  and  other  thirty- 
two  times  applied  to  man,  Satan,  etc.     A  saint  is  styled 

aIT^^j,  the  plural  ^l^jVT  or  i^  A1S^\  designating  the 
saints;  i^y\  means  the  saintly  quality,  saintship. 

530.  Ju4>^ '  KS^r^  ^^  Very-next,  Very  Praiseworthy  One. 
Q.  xU.  27.    (See  Nos.  105,  529.) 

531.  ^JiA^\  ^j  the  Very-next  Friend  of  the  God-fearing. 
Q.  xlv.  187   (See  Nos.  312,  529.) 

532. yi*^ f^y\  the  Very-next  Friend,  the  Aider.    Q.  ii. 
101,  114,  etc.    (See  Nos.  507,  529.) 
Implied;  not  literally  applied  to  God. 
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533.  c1;Ia^  the  All-Bestower.  Q.  iii.  6 ;  xxxviii.  8,  34 ; 
H.  31 ;  Ht.  16;  Rs.  18.    (See  Nob.  292,  534.) 

The  name  of  (.^UyTf  Ju^  is  not  nnfreqnent.  It  has  become 
famous  as  that  of  the  zealous  votary  or  reformer  of  central 
Arabia,  who  originated,  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  Muslim 
puritan  sect  everywhere  known  in  Isl&m  as  the  Wahhabi 
heretics.  They  are  extremely  narrow  in  their  views,  literal 
in  their  deductions  of  dogma,  and  cruel  in  their  dealings  with 
others,  like  all  zealots.  Palgrave  has  well  portrayed  them 
in  his  Travels  through  Central  Arabia. 

534.  lsjS\  cIjIa^T  the  All-Bestower,  Very  Bountiful  One. 

V.  149.    (See  Nos.  389,  633.) 

535.  u^cjl^T  the RoadrGuide.  Q. xxii. 53;  xxv. 33;  Ht.94; 
R.  21 ;  lU.  20.    (See  Nos.  536,  537.) 

Occurs  other  eight  times  in  Q.  applied  to  men,  etc. 

536.  vj>UT  c^JlflT  the  Guide,  the  Strong  One.    V.  150. 

(See  Nos.  379,  535.) 

♦537.  JjJiTf  c^Jl^  the  Guide,  the  Misleader.  (See  Nos. 
442,  535.)  ^ 

538.  ^;^:^^j^  the  Guide,  the  Aider.  Q.  xxv.  33.  (See 
Nos.  507,  535.)  ^ 

539.  ji  He.    Q.    (See  Nos.  25,  27, 110, 144.) 

Occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  Q.,  as  applied  to  God.    The 

ejaculation  of  ^  XJjTis  well  known  in  Islam.  All  epistles 
and  formal  writings  bear  this  name  in  the  extreme  upper 

margin,  sometimes  with  the  addition  iJ\-£  ^\j2  djS]  Be  is 
God,  be  His  glory  extolled,  y^^,  0  Thou  who  art  He/  is  a 
common  exclamation,  addressed  to  any  one  to  call  his  attention, 

before  saying  anything  more.  Jk>-|  iJIf^  Jj  Say  thou:  He 
is  the  God,  a  sole  one.    Q.  cxii.  1. 

540.  jc^^^5b  JUL    V.  151. 

This  appears  so  hopelessly  corrupt,  that  I  hazard  no  guess 
at  its  possible  emendation. 
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Postscript. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  additional  ^^  comely 
names''  have  been  met  with :  541.  t^jJvT  the  Eternal  in  the 
Juture;  642.  ^JvT  the  Eternal  in  the  past;  543.  ^l-^T 
4^jjVT  the  Permanent  One,  Eternal  in  the  Juture;  544.  jl^ ' 
the  Generous;  545.  -LlJvT  j;JU>-  Creator  of  the  mornings; 
546.  tj;j\^the  Understander ;  547.  ^ji\  ^^^^a^ the  AncierU^ 

Eternal  in  the  past ;  548.  ji^^  \  ^^  hJ^  ^^^  All-bountiful 

absolutely ;  649.  jylilJT  the  Worshipped;  550.  j^4^  J/^ 

Disperser  of  the  community;  551.  j^VTj^a^  M^  Meter  out  of 

events;  552.  J-*^  ^  y^^flf  the  Provider  for  those  dependent 
on  Him.  DonbtlesSi  many  and  many  another  will  be  chanced 
upon ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  a  thousand  can  be 
eollected  and  surpassed. 
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Aet.  II. — Noies  an  a  nettly-dkcotered  Clay  Cylinder  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  By  Major-Geneeal  Sir  H.  0. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  President  and  Director  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Th9  Society  was  informed  in  the  Report  which  was  read 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  and  which  has  since 
been  printed  in  the  Journal^  that  many  new  Inscriptions 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Babylonia  by  Mr.  Hormazd 
Rassam.  When  that  gentleman  lately  retnmed  to  England 
from  Mesopotamia,  he  left  working  parties  both  at  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  and  it  is  from  the  excavations  of  the  former 
place  that  the  British  Museum  has  recently  received  the 
very  interesting  relic  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 
This  relic,  which  is  a  broken  clay  cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  9  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  3^  inches  at  the  end 
and  4|  in  the  middle,  was  deposited  apparently  by  the  king 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  shortly  after 
his  conquest  of  the  city,  a  conquest  which  is  well  known 
to  form  the  climax  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  which  has  long  been  rendered 
famous  throughout  the  Christian  and  Jewish  worlds  by 
its  immediate  connexion  with  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  as 
described  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  The  Cylinder  is  iin- 
fortimately  too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a  complete  or 
connected  translation  being  made  of  the  text^  which  originally 
extended  to  forty-five  long  lines  of  very  minute  writing, 
and  there  are  besides  many  words  and  phrases  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  doubtful  import;  but  still  some  passages  are  fortunately 
preserved  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  and 
altogether  the  Cylinder  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
Cuneiform  document  that  has  been  yet  discovered.  The 
opening  of  the    inscription  is    entirely  lost,  and  for  the. 
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firet  half  dozen  Hues  a  few  worda  only  can  bo  recovered, 
whivli  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  a  kiug  wua  then 
ill  power,  in  Babylonia  (from  aft«r-noticea  we  find  him  to  ba 
Nahu-nakid — the  Nabonidus  of  the  Greeks),  who,  although 
be  took  measures  for  the  temporal  security  of  the  province, 
and  strengthened  Ur  and  the  other  fortified  cities,  neglected 
Cho  temples  and  tampered  with  the  oeremoniul  worship. 
The  rites  of  Merodach,  "  king  of  the  gods,"  were  ap- 
parently superseded  hy  the  worship  of  inferior  deities. 
Through  hia  neglect  the  defences  became  dilapidated.  "  At 
this  desecration  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  (presumably  Mero- 
dach) was  dt-eply  grieved,  and  all  the  Gods  inhabiting  the 
temples  of  Babylon  deserted  their  shrines.  In  the  i'estivols 
(or  processions),  which  were  held  at  Cal-anna  (which  I  shall 
presently  shgw  was  the  core  of  Babylon),  Merodach  and 
his  kindred  gods  (were  no  longer  seen)  (?).  They  had  re- 
moved to  other  congregations  which  had  retained  places 
for  them ;  then  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Akkad '  (the  usual 
designation  for  the  country  population  of  Babylonia  proper 
aa  diatinguiahed  from  the  townsmen),  who  had  been  lelt.  in 
darknees  (P),   prayed   to   Merodach   to   return   (to   his  old 

A  peat  deal  hu  been  written  oii  the  subject  of  the  Sumir  aod  Akkad,  the 
imiptioa  oniitenaDr  b«D^  that  the  QBinei  indicated  aa  ethaicBl  diatinctioa 
Pg  the  pritoitite  mhabilant^  of  Babylonia.  Mj  ovn  view,  however,  has 
alwsnlKsn  that  the  names  mecelj  appplied  to  the  ''filed  inhabitaubi"  and  the 
or,  which  i>  the  same  tnm^,  to  the  Lowlanden  and  Highlanders 
any  necnsarr  dinliiiotion  of  natioiialitj'.  fcj^  which  joined  to  mi 
•c  Imom  "  a  raee,"  draote*  tUo  iSmin-,  eeitainl;  menni  "  ■  flied  abode," 
Mfca;  while  the  double  tW^  which  is  the  ..fitdrf  monognm,  is  equnted  with 
hrnri  (^n)-  " iKouiituiu,"  the  inhabitant!  of  which  along  the  Babylonian 
tna^xi  are,  and  alwin  have  Won,  "  Nomadic."  Akkad  for  Ankad  U  the  aame 
the  Arabic  J>^*  X'jd.  I  may  add  that  ■  EimiUr  distinction  between 
ilu)  "plain"  nlto  iHTun  in  the  Interiptioiu  under  the  form  of 
p^^   //        ^        fp    M<i     Arman     pa    Padin,   somctimus   comipled   to 

Ij^  ^ly  ^.-|  ^  ^  _  tl<j  tT  "'"Ti  i^*"-"^'""""  (*»  ItM.I.  vol.  iL 
^fl  U,  1.  tu),  Uin  comimund  title  b«ins  >  more  trwiacription  of  the  DTX'pSi 
■  Aram  at  the  Itihle.  The  oHginiU  Tunmian  title  of  Eu'gi-Bm-hiir  must 
Dfsnt  etrmologitttllj  "  I'liuii  "  Hod  "Hill,"  rather  Ihnn  "Bied"  and  "  no- 
"  but  aiilMiiiuBnlijr  tile  titles  M>tm  to  ha>e  been  used  inditlereati}*-  It  a 
-  Miblu  tlitfl  in  Suvrtr-nni'we  niBThuve  tlio  original  of  the  Greek  2<  "  - 
1.  Perses,  A""  ""    '   "'"     —-'-'—-- 


s,  Armenus,  etc.,  and  referring  tu  the 


-^     •*- 


^M 
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haunts)  ;  he  granted  their  prayer,  returned  and  rejoiced  the 
land,  selecting  a  king,  who,  according  to  his  wishes,  might 
govern  the  people,  whom  he  committed  to  his  charge.  So  he 
proclaimed  the  name  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the  city  of  Anaan, 
to  be  king  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  all  people  he 
declared  his  title.  The  country  of  Gh^ti  and  all  its  forces, 
whom  he  caused  to  bow  before  his  feet,  as  well  as  the 
whole  nation  of  the  black-heads,  whom  he  brought  into  his 
hand,  he  made  to  rest  in  security  and  order  (P).  Merodach, 
the  great  lord,  the  feeder  of  his  people,  in  his  double 
capacity  (?),  directed  his  heart  and  hand  and  caused  him  to 
live  (or  worship  P)  joyfully.  To  his  own  city  of  Babylon 
he  summoned  him  to  march,  and  he  caused  him  to  take 
the  road  to  Dindir  (one  of  the  popular  names  for  Babylon) ; 
like  a  friend  and  benefactor  (P)  he  conducted  his  array.  His 
far-extending  forces,  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  the  river, 
the  numbers  could  not  be  told,  and  their  precious  swords 
were  the  pride  of  his  army;  (P)  without  fighting  or  opposition 
he  brought  them  near  Cal-anna,  and  his  city  of  Babylon 
he  surrounded  and  conquered.  Nabonidus,  the  king  who 
did  not  worship  him,  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Cyrus. 
Then  the  people  of  Dindir,  all  of  them  and  many  of  the 
Sumirs  and  Akkads,  nobles  and  high  priests,  revolted  and 
refused  to  kiss  his  feet  (i.e.  Nabonidus's) ;  they  rejoiced  in  his 
(t\e,  Cyrus's)  sovereignty  and  changed  their  allegiance.  The 
god  in  whose  service  the  dead  are  raised  to  life,  and  who 
helps  all  in  difficulty  and  want  (P),  thoroughly  befriended  him 
and  blazoned  forth  his  proclamation  (as  follows) :  I  am 
Cyrus,  the  supreme  (P)  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  Dindir,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  king  of 
the  four  races  ;  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan ;  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of 
the  city  of  Aman ;  great-grandson  of  Teispes,  the  great 
king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan.  The  ancient  royal  family, 
of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts,  faded  away  when  I  entered  victoriously 
into  Dindir.  With  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal  palace  I 
established  the  seat  of  sovereignty.    Merodach,  the  great  lord. 
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a  iieiirl  of  his  follower  which  the  sons  of  Dindir  and,  .  .  . 
(this  passage  is  mutilated  and  the  sense  cannot  be  recovered). 
I  My  wid«-spreading  army  was  peacefully  established  through- 
[  out  Dindir  and  tlic  many  districts  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 
I  Ihvir  good  order  was  not  diaturbed  (P).    The  high  plaoea  of 
f  Sabylon  and  all  its  fortresses  I  maintained  in  good  preserva- 
tion,    Tlie  sons   of   Dindir  had    neglected    to    repair    their 
dilapidations  (?}.     Their   fissures  gapecl,  their  walls  bulged 
out.      To  the  work  of  repairing  his  shrine,  Merodacb,  the 
.   great  lord,  addressed  himself  (P).     To  me  Cyrus  the  king, 
W'hia  worshipper,  and  to  Carabyses  my  son,  the  offspring  of  my 
tlieart,  and  to  my  faithful  army  (the  god)  auspiciously  granted 
I  liis  favour  (P),  so  that  we  succeeded  tu  restoring  ((he  shrine) 
1  to  iis  former  peri'ect  state  (?)   {all  very  doubtful).     Many 
I  of  (be  ktnga  dwelling  in  high  places,  who  belonged  to  the 
rvsrioua  races    inhabiting    the  country   between   the    Upper 
I  Sea   (or   Mediterranean)    and    the    Lower    Sea    (or    Persian 
I  Golf),  together  with  the  kings  of  Syria  and  tho  unknown 
IregionB  beyond   (Siifaru,   a  word   otherwise   unknown)    (?), 
w  l>rought  to  mo  their  full  tribute  at  Cal-anna,   and  kissed 
rny  feet.     (They  came)  from  ....  as  far  as  the  cities  of 
t  Asaur  and  Islar,  from  Agiil^,  Isnunnnk,  the  cities  of  Zninban, 
VMit-THrnu,  and  Ditran,   as  far  as  the  skirts  of    GuH,   and 
rthe  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Tijjris,'  where  they 
had  been  settled  from  ancient  times.     The  gods  who  dwelt 
among  them  to  their  places  I  restored,  and  I  assigned  thom 
%  peraianeut  habitation.     All  their  people  I  assembled,  and 

I  J  restored  their  congregations;  and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and 
Alckad,  whom  Nabonidus  had  inaugurated  at  the  festivals 
(or  proceasioQs)  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  at  Cal-anna,  by 
oCHnmand  of  Merodacb,   the   great  lord,   I  assigned  them 


'  The  Tigrii  is  here  represenlad  under  its  old  Tnrnnian  {arm  of 
[  ^5  *t-  »C^M  f~l^  Uaigugar  (as  tha  name  is  phiineticfiUy  spelt 
a  MgniBiil  recently  dlBCDTaredj,  whicli  secniBlo  haiB  simptj  meant  "  flowing  u 
"  SayWi  ita  Anpiiui  «<iui<abiit,  onewfring  to  tho  Arabic  t_.»-i  Sii.  liik 
■*  probsbljr  a  TuranUn  root  >riUi  the  Mma  menninp,  to  whicli  was  added  Ihs 
*-  'a  M,  lU  in  Turna,  Supna,  Arna,  He.  A  (eminina  ending  then  formed 
't  which  wiB  vuiruptcd  into  Idihiat,  and  ultimate);  IHJlat,  tbo  pceaent 
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an  honourable  seat  in  their  sanctuaries,  as  was  enjoyed 
by  all  the  other  gods  in  their  own  cities.  And  daily  I 
prayed  to  Bel  and  Nebo  that  they  would  lengthen  my 
days,  and  would  increase  my  good  fortunoi  and  would 
repeat  to  Merodach,  my  lord,  that,  '  Thy  worshipper  Cyrus 
the  king,  and  his  son  Cambyses  ....''' 

There  are  ten  more  lines  of  inscription,  which  probably 
contain  prayers,  but  the  writing  is  too  much  mutilated  to 
admit  of  any  connected  sense  being  made  out ;  for  the  last 
six  lines,  indeed,  a  few  isolated  characters  at  the  end  of 
the  lines  are  all  that  remain. 

In  discussing  this  inscription,  the  first  point  to  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  draw  attention  is,  that  it  finally  settles 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  genealogy  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
It  proves  that  he  was  descended  in  five  generations  from 
AcbaQmenes,  the  direct  line  of  descent  being :  1,  Achsemenes; 
2,  Teispes ;  3,  Cyrus ;  4,  Cambyses ;  and  6,  Cyrus,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,^  and  in  cor- 
rection of  Diodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  another 
Cambyses  between  Cyrus  I.  and  Teispes,  since  he  gives  that 
name  to  the  brother  of  a  certain  Atossa,  who  was  ancestress  in 
the  fourth  degree  of  Anaphes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 
The  inscription  further  proves,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Oppert,^  that  the  crown  descended  uninterruptedly  from 
AchaDmeues  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  though  it  still  leaves  us 
in  doubt  how  to  explain  the  statement  of  Darius  at 
Behistun,  that  ''eight  of  his  ancestors  had  been  kings 
before  him  in  two  lines,  he  himself  being  the  ninth." 
Perhaps,  however,  Ariaramnes  remained  in  Persis  when  his 
father  Teispes  pushed  on  to  Anaan ;  and  he  and  his  son 
Arsames  may  thus  have  been  kings  in  that  province,  though 
the  next  descendant,  Hystaspes,  lost  all  independent  power 
on  the  rise  of  Cyrus  the  Great.     At  any  rate,  it  is  only  by 

^  For  the  position  of  Cyrus  in  the  family  of  the  AchaemenidsB,  see  Rawlinson*s 
Herodotus,  vol  iv.  p.  260.  The  only  modification  in  the  Professor's  genealogical 
scheme  Tirhieh  the  recent  discovery  renders  necessary  is  the  elimination  of 
Cambyses,  son  of  Teispes,  doubtfully  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  see 
Phot.  Bib.  p.  1168. 

'  See  fiecords  ol  the  Past,  toI.  vii.  p.  87. 
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some  special  explanation  of  this  sort  that  we  can  justify  the 
statement  of  Darius.  Pending  further  research,  therefore, 
I  propose  to  give  the  royal  line  in  a  double  series^  as  follows : 

1.  Achsemenes. 

2.  Teispes. 

I 

3.  Cyrus.  7.  Ariaramnes. 

4.  Cambyses.  8.  Arsames. 

o.  Cyrus  the  Grreat.  (Hystaspes.) 

6.  Cambyses.  9.  Darius. 

Hystaspes,  we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  only  a  private 
individual  (and,  indeed,  we  find  him  in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  his  father 
as  leader  of  the  troops  against  the  revolted  Parthians),  and 
although  it  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  royal  position 
of  Ariaramnes  and  Arsames  that  the  title  of  king  is  not 
attached  to  their  names  at  Behistim,  the  very  same  objec- 
tion might  be  taken  in  regard  to  Teispes  and  Achaemenes, 
both  of  whom  were,  undoubtedly,  independent  monarchs. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  more  interesting  and 
important  question  of  the  native  country  of  the  Persian 
race,  from  whence  Cyrus  invaded  Babylonia.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  by  Assyrian  students  that  when  the  name 
of  Persia  {Parstui  or  ^y    ^  Yy)  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 

of  Nineveh,  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  Northern  district 
of  Media  and  not  to  the  Southern  region  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  we  now  further  find  that  the  Achaemenians  before 
their  Western  conquests  did  not  call  themselves  "  kings 
of  Persia,"  but  kings  of  the  city  of  Ansan.  The  explanation 
which  I  now  venture  to  give  of  this  hitherto  unknown 
name,  is  as  follows.  The  name  of  a  barbarous  country  to 
the  east  of  Babylonia  often  occurs  in  the  earlier  Cuneiform 
documents,  which  is  written  ^>^  S^  ^>^  ^I^>  ^^^  which 
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ha-i  biHiU  luthorto  usually  read  as  Anduan,  but  the  second 
lullor  fi^y  has  the  power  of  aa  as  well  as  of  du,  and  it  is 
iKiMH^toiH)  equally  permissible  to  read  the  name  as  Ansan^ 
Thiri  Hiimo  name  of  Ansan  is  again  stated  in  a  gloss 
(U.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi,  47,  1.  18)  to  be  pronounced  Assan, 
tlu)  nusul,  as  usual,  being  assimilated  with  the  following 
Mibilant,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  same  passage  by  Elamiu 
**  KlymoDan.''  That  Ansan  or  Aasan  must  be  a  part  of  Elam, 
or  immediately  adjoining  that  province,  is  further  shown 
by  the  frequent  junction  of  the  name,  especially  in  the 
astrological  tablets,  with  Subartu}  which  was  a  well-known 
title  for  the  portion  of  Susiana  that  adjoins  the  mountains. 
It  is  very  curious  then  to  find  that,  although,  as  far  as  I 
know,  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  entirely  silent  as 
to  any  country  or  city  of  Anaan^  or  Assan,  in  Western 
Persia,  there  is  a  notice  of  ^jlsl  Assan  in  a  very  early 
and  learned  Arabic  writer  Ibn-el-Nadim,  who  had  unusually 
good  means  of  information  as  to  genuine  Persian  traditions. 
This  writer  ascribes  the  invention  of  Persian  writing  to 
Jamshid,  the  son  of  Yivenghan  (who,  with  the  Zoroastrians 
was  the  Eponym  of  the  Persian  race),  and  adds  that  he, 
Jamshid,  dwelt  at  Ass&n,  one  of  the  districts  of  Tuster 
(modern  Shuster)  —  Kitab-el-Fihrist,  p.  12,  1.  22.  From 
what  Pehlevi  source  this  information  is  derived  I  have  no 
means  of  discovering ;  but  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  Elyma3an  Assan  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  Shuster 
dependency  of  that  name,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  site?  In  Smith's 
Primitive  Geographical  list  (Biblical  Archseol.  Journal, 
volume  i.  page  87)  Assan  (or  Anduan  as  there  printed) 
comes  between  £rid  (one  of  the  earliest  of  ChaldsDan 
cupitAls,  and  represented  by  the  modem  ruins  of  Thib)^ 

^  Fttr  A  notice  of  the  king  of  Aiwm  and  Sttkirtu  united,  see  B.M.I.  toL  iii. 
pi.  t\KK  linon  07  and  6S. 
"  1  ho  ntuuo  of  the  city  of  End  is  written  phoneticallj  in  B.M.I.  toL  ir.  pi. 

'.M.  imi.  a,  1. 40.  a»  --tf^yf  tB]]  IdOf  ""^T  ^M«  ^••-  ^'»**«»*«t 

ami  IrtNi  oharaot«ra  being  determinatiTe  and  non-phonetic.    Now  TUMc  ii  re* 


IMuitiHUy  givi^n  a«  the  Acoadiaa  form  of  ABsyrian  ^^TT  Ty  '^^^  ddkUf  Heb. 


pnoneac.    i 
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md  Matlihaii,'  which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  site 
I  either  in  the  valley  of  the  Kerkha  or  of  the  Dezful 
iHivcr;  but,"  on  the  other  hand,  a  difitrict  so  far  to  tho 
I -west  could  hardly  be  called  a  dependency  of  Shuster.  I 
I  should,  iodcod,  have  naturally  looked  for  a  loeality  im* 
I  ZDodintely  to  the  Eaet  of  Shustor,  in  the  direction  of  Persia, 
I  Bod  ebould  ihuB  have  selected  the  plain  of  Mai  Amir 
(the  Aitltj  of  the  Arabs)  aa  the  most  suitable  position 
for  Aintin,  had  not  the  inscriptions  in  that  vicinity,  at 
Kal-Fardun  and  Sliikajl-i-Snlmdn,  afforded  evidence  of 
ft  Turanian  rather  than  Arian  nationality.*  I  am  compelled, 
I  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  pending  further  research, 
I  to  plaoe  Assail  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Rum-Hormuz, 
T  whicb,  in  deference  perhaps  to  some  old  tradition,  was  a 
t  Tory  favourite  resort  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  when  the  native 
I  nee  was  again  restored  to  power. 

Some  explanations  are  now  required  regarding  the  country 

I  of  Guli,  which  is   twice  mentioned   in  the   Inscription   of 

I  CyroB.     Giitu   is   found   in   one   of  the   syllabaries   as   the 

V^ccadian'  equivalent  of   Qnrradu,  "a  warrior,"  which  we 

E  3^>  Arab,   'i     -  t-^  Thib,  icliltli  ii   DeuuUy  reproscnted   by  tli»  moaugram 

1  ^Q  'good'   01  '  bteesed,'   and  >-^TT^^   (^  '''^  noma  of  tbe  fuToons  citf 

■  ■I  11^  and  priniitirs  capital  of   Snuthern   Babyloiiis  is  comiuoalv  wntlen) 

iblfantthDwnUibelliBiaineBelhe  TAiS  of  modani  geographT.     Tliia  (itj,  balf- 

ny  ImtwSMi  Sum  and  Wasit,  still  eihibil*  flome  very  remarksble  niins,  bavirig 

-Man  nntU  rawntljtbe  b«ad-<|nart«rB  of  the  Sabramsof  Irlik,  and  ii  known  tradi^ 

■.tiauDy  u  Ibe  city  oi  Seth,     Many  circnnuttuicee,  indeed,  rombine  to  ihow  that 

pibe  Iwnd  »I  » tnTcslrial  Paradise  anwe  from  this  regioa,  the  triad  of  Ana,  Bfl, 

\  Si*  inawfiring  tu  tiif  Bibllrni  Cain  (the  elder).  JM.  and  SilK.  fatliir  of 

«« 'mankind.'    But  this  diHlcnlt  subject  cao  hardly  be  treat 

»,    A  biiei  awount  of  the  mii 

m,  Joan.  Boy.  Geog.  8oc.  to 

'  Jttfiiati  hu  a  rery  Arian  aapvot,  alanding  probably  (or  Uarai/iih  or  the 

"    ^.|ofltnlmT.    TliF  namealaoopcarsinll.M.I.  vol.ii.pl.  60,1.66,»nd 

j,),.„.i..  .y, ,._„(„...  ■■  7,iipe  of  some  eonwKjuenoB. 

'   '  MiuTun  jnwriptiona  in  LaTaid'aeollcction^ubliBbcd 

.::^nDd3fl/37.    Lavard,m  bin  paper  on  Ebuaiatan, 

;  i<>^  in  ElymuB  where  Cuneiform  InMTJptioni  are 

<'t  of  this  grand  hitturical  collection  we  have  only 

lid,  then,  doM  Elymals  prewuC 


Lbfttii  I: 


this  grand  h 
■Wlat  a  fii 


Ijl»byl.-tii 

■  Jfnmadta,  who  uied 


.;n  r  luwd  the  ward  Acffldlan  in  the  sense  in  which 

;  denote  tbe  leadirc  Tnranian  difllert  of  nncieal 

■'imj)nBed  tliat  1  really  altacb  any  apmal  ethniutl 

"Ti.     .^lln>rllmg  to  my  view  tbe  Akksd  were  mere  highland 

I  great  Tariety  of  diaiecta,  principally,  but  not  exclusively, 
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have  the  authority  of  Strabo  for  taking  to  be  the  original 
form  of  the  name  of  the  Carduchi  or  Kurds}  The  ChUi 
then  were  the  warlike  tribes  who  dwelt  along  the  mountains 
overhanging  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  from  Armenia  to 
Susiana.  They  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Modes,  and  are  thus  repeatedly  joined  with  them  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Sargon.  In  all  probability  the  subjugation 
of  the  Outi  recorded  by  Cyrus  before  his  descent  upon 
Babylon  included  his  conquest  of  the  Modes.  I  may  further 
notice  that  Mount  Nizir,  upon  which,  according  to  the 
Chaldaean  account  of  the  Deluge,  the  ark  rested  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  is  called  Ghiti  in  the  InscriptionB, 
and  it  retains  the  title  of  Mount  Judi,  the  regular  Arabicized 
form  of  Outiy  to  the  present  day ;  the  tradition,  moreover, 
of  the  ark  having  rested  there  still  attaching  to  the  spot. 
A  more  difficult  matter  for  inquiry  is  involved  in  the 
Accadian  name  for  Ghiti^  which  seems  to  be  '^  the  Post  of 
the  God  Anu,"  referring  probably  to  some  myth  of  the  early 
races  connected  with  their  notions  of  the  Cosmogony.' 

The  other  names  contained  in  the  geographical  list  of 
the  Cyrus  Cylinder  are  all  sufficiently  well  known.  The  city 
of  Assur  was  the  old  capital  at  Eeleh  Shergat,  while  the 
city  of  Istar  might  be  either  Nineveh  or  Arbela,  as  the 
goddess  had  special  shrines  in  both  cities.  As  Nineveh, 
however,  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  I  suppose 
the  name  to  refer  to  Arbela,  and  infer  from  its  mention 

^  For  equivalence  of  Ou(u  and  Oarraduy  see  DelitzscVs  Assyr.  Les.  p.  58, 1.  20. 
As  a  title  of  Nergal,  Gut-gut  and  Garradu  are  used  indifferently,  B.M.I.  Yol.  ii. 


pi.  64,  L  71 ;  while  >r^T  ^T^      T  (^^ich  was  probably  sounded  GtU^  the  last 

letter  being  phonetic  complement),  when  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Merodach,  is 

also  translated  by  >-^^  t^^T  Gardu^  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  20,  lines  7  and  8.   The 

same  element  occurs  in  the  Accadian  name  of  Gutibir,  applying  to  Merodaoh, 
B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  48, 1.  36. 

»  This  name  is  written  >^J:yyYY    ^Y  >->-Y  >^]  B.M.I.  vol.  iL  pi.  48,  coL  8, 

1. 14,  or  with  ^T  for  the  second  letter  in  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  50, 1. 62,  the  first  element 

being  explained,  both  in  a  gloss  to  this  latter  passage  and  in  Syllabary  Ko.  399, 
by  Gia-gul  "  the  big  wood,'  which  is  translated  in  Assyrian  by  Manzaz  "set  up." 
as  a  post  (F).  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  mythic  origin  of  the  name,  but  I 
was  certainly  wrong  in  connecting  it  with  the  Su-anna  of  Babylon,  as  I  am  quoted 
by  Mr.  Norris  in  ms  Dictionary,  p.  205. 
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:th«t  tie  Lyeua  was  the  boundary  of  the  province  to  the 
nortli  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  other  cities  also 
Tvere  probably  all  frontier  positions,  quoted  in  evidence  of 
tlie  limits  of  Babyloniu  proper  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Thus 
^gaU  or  Agadi  (for  Agdni,  as  the  name  used  to  be  reud) '  was 
the  weetern  limit  towards  the  desert;  Isiiiniimk"  the  limit  to  the 
Bouth  :  Zambait  *  was  under  the  eastern  hills,  probably  about 
£a-4ardi/a;  Mie-Turna*  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Tornadotus  or 
Ailhnrn ;  and  Duran?  probably  at  Dur-ar-Rdsib,  modern 
Dotmirij,  on  the  Susian  frontier. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  Cyrus  Inscription,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  relates  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian 
gods,  the  difBculty  arising,  not  merely  from  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  record  and  the  doubtful  reading  of  several 
of  the  most  important  passages,  but  also  from  the  very 
loose  and  confused  sacred  nomenclature  which  prevailed 
at  ilabylun,  owing  to  the  amalgamation  apparently  in 
one  Pantheon  of  several  independent  mythological  systems. 
There  would  seem  in  remote  antiquity  to  have  been  a  double 
and  probably  a  rival  worship  at  Babylon,  of   the  "  King 


1  Cor  tills  city  m 


a  tlum  twentj  yi»rs  ngo 


,  611),  comporins  the  'Knpaitiiiat  of  Xbjilenu 
b«dnm:  nnd  the  rauding  wu  acqaiesrad  ii 
a  uwoanced  that  he  haiT  ducoveii'd  (he  tm 


ling- 


•ad  Akra-at-Ag<un»  of  tho  SiiDb«dnm 
until  ncently,  when  Mr.  Q.  Smith 

a  be  Agaie.    Mr.  Smith  luaj  posaiblj  bo  right,  aa  the  letter  ^  Afc^T 
L-iMRe  fraquentlf  represents  J^  thnn  ni  i  bnt  I  hare  nerer  jel  eeenanj/iraor  of  tha 
~    ~        ''         "'he  >ite  may  hate  beea  al  the  moath  of  the  Nahar  Mnlcii,  where 
mound  itiil  called  Akar-ti-Ajden  (for  Agaium).     At  any  rate. 
It  rcpteeenl  the  Chaldee  K'3JNi  "  '  '"^^  "  marsh,"  nor  u  it,  I 
B  4hiak,  the  original  of  the  *^3g{  of  Genesis. 

'  /muindit,  meaning  "  the  home  of  the  Ocean,"  was  the  name  of  the  region 
■  bonUriag  on  Ihe  Persian  Golf.     Smith  always  gives  the  reading  uf  MttUiia,  ap- 
~     tdlij  from  an  cnoneomi  tiew  of  Che  passage  in  B.H.I.  toI.  ii.  pi.  39, 1.  S3. 
ID  is  n(  verr  cnminna  occuneace,  and  was  probably  replaced  in  Awyrisn  bf 
B.M.I.  Tul.  ii.  pi.  47,  lines  16  and  IT. 
M  may  be  oompnred  with  the  fianAtna  of  Diodoras,  ichiah  oeoun  ou 
■  match  from   Buss  lo  Media ;  1 .  Carrha  or  Krrkk  \    2,  Sambona ; 
ti'dn;  and  4.  Bagistano  or  B'/nilan.     The  province  along  the 
«  hiUi  wag  oAerwardi  called  Mth  Saiaddn,  or  the  country  of  the 


e  of  the  tkh),  and 


^". 


B  iiij  form.  ■ 


BuflunlJ.    The  cil;  is  WuU  known  In  Cuneilorm  Geography. 


irioua  subject 
]  no  sufficient 
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cf  ihe  (rods  of  HeaTen  and  Earth/'  and  of  the  ''  Lord  of  the 
World.*'  The  tbrmer  was  afterwards  confounded  with  the 
Ann  of  the  Semites^  and  the  latter  with  Bel  or  Uu.  They 
bfti  iMch  their  special  shrines,  Anu  at  the  TuUillu  or 
"'  holr  moond**'"  represented  by  the  present  ruins  of  Amrdn  ; 
ihe  odier  at  Bar-si^yary  the  great  mound  to  the  north, 
wbich  is  now  called  Babil  (Mr.  Eich's  Mujellibeh).  These 
rtT;iI  plito>»  of  worship  divided  the  year,  Bar-zigyar  presiding 
on*r  the  tirst  half,  and  Tul^iUu  over  the  second.  Later  on, 
TWO  ^rr^MLt  temples  were  raised  at  these  sacred  spots,  Bel's 
Arute?  bein^  named  Bit-Saggal,  "the  lofty-headed,"  and 
Atta^^  Bic^uti^  '"the  liTing  house." ^  At  the  "holy-mound" 
jUssQ  w;t»  enicced  the  great  pyramid,  which  is  called  in  the 
FiS?ie  "  the  Tower  of  Babel,"  and  which  was  destroyed  under 
^ttir^feoulous  ctrcum^^tances,  the  local  legend  regarding  the 
vi«icrucn*;a  beiiur  apparently  very  similar  to  that  preserved 
ut  Oet>xf3$uk  :sibiM^uently  another  tower,  or  Ziggurat,  was 
vTi'^Hv^  vti  :a«^  ^»utte  mound,  which  was  called  "  the  platform 
H  -)%M>tm  4tt>£  <^u;tb/'  and  which  was  the  loftiest  building 
a  'J^iv^ott.  V5«o«i  the  mound  were  also  found  (besides 
>4iui:Ui  lUtvts  ^  v^«itorie6)  h  papakh  or  "chapel,"  d^cated 
u  \^:iv .  4  >*twAii^  called  "  the  shrine  of  the  fish "  or 
{;>.\  ....  iii\t  4^  i:i^  place  or  sanctuary  (Parak)  sacred  to 
M«.'%v\iuvi).  Viv<;fe:ng  the  holy  mound  was  the  palace  of  the 
v'i*o?s  ^vt»*vt<"XVN£  by  the  present  ruins  of  the  Kasr;   on 

I  K^K  >ss««  WHi.^tw  >r  «ll  AsFTriolonsts  that  the  standard  epithet  of  the 

V  :y^.x   .   ii^>»A«.  •  xitf^-rtipr  irt  ihe'Templee  of  Bit-Saggal  and  Bit-Zida*'  must 

',.,.    vs,»*>    »<>i*s<   Niji^'^^tv^^   th*n   *  mere  record  of  architectural  labours. 

i-u.^v    v^sj..i*v\i  iK  v.tV  *s  **  IVft'oder  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Institutions  of 

..,     V »*   '     t,«^'t«ifc4«it»«iU  more  daring,  suggested  that  the  two  Temples 

*  .i,i«>N.  .»%  -.Hx*  H*.  tHu»^ivw»v  I  mrwlf  believe  that  the  distinction  was  religiuua, 
,.„*.  !»,|',K\i  *  ,vttim*tt  t>v<*vtwr«W  of  the  two  rival  sects  of  the  country;  and 
*  ««^  \.  *v  k%iu  •'»>»«*  .K\v«vu«#  tv»  »?■  ^^^  *l*ere  was  a  third  sect,  the  followers  of 
^  ^  >  %  *^^t  ^  J  ^  w  %liik'h  ch*  monotheistic  Hebrews  of  Ur  belonged.    This 


.*  .1 V  \  j>*^  Kwi^vxl  b>  ih*  Mottotheists  as  the  one  true  God,  in  the  last  verse  of 

^\l^  w    A  \\u<^^.  vkhvifVv  t»  1  understand  the  passage,  it  is  said  that  **  about 

;»  ^  uu*.\  hv  v**"*  ^*^»  ^  *-^  ^  ^*'*)  ^S^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^J  *^®  *"«ne  of 
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the  skirts  of  the  mound  were  "  the  hanging  gardens,"  and 
the  whole  groap  of  buildings,  inclosed  by  an  inner  wall, 
formed  a  sort  of  separate  town,  which  was  named  Cal-anna 
or  "  the  might  of  Anu."  ^  This  name  ^  j-i^y  )-^y  (^ 
has  hitherto  been  read  Su-anna,  or  in  Assyrian  Emuk-Amt, 
"  the  hand  or  might  of  Anu;"  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence 
that  I  now  venture  to  propose  for  it  the  reading  of  Cal-anna 
or  Calneh.  My  argument,  however,  is  simply  as  follows : 
Calneh,  or  Calno,  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  in  Isaiah,  and 
in  Amos,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  best-known  names 
in  Babylonia,  yet  there  is  positively  no  Cuneiform  title  but 
^y  >->-Y  >^y  K1F'\  ^^  ^^^  whole  range  of  Babylonian 
geography  which  can  be  brought  into  possible  assimilation 
with  njSs*  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  direct  authority 
for  giving  the  phonetic  value  of  kal  to  ^y,  the  identification 
would  be  undoubted,  but  hitherto  I  have  never  met  with 
any  such  variant  power  in  the  Cuneiform  glosses  or  sylla- 
Wies.  An  explanation,  however,  which  occurs  to  me  of 
the  orthographical  difficulty  is  that  the  root  kal  signifies 
"power  "  or  "  to  be  able"  in  Accadian  (compare  t^]\^  ^Tl  I'^ 
kalga,  "  having  power "  or  "  powerful " ),  and  that  this 
is  also  the  tropical  meaning  of  ^y  "  the  hand,"  which  is 
usually  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  emuk.  Cal-anna  would 
thus  be  an  Accadian  reading  for  ''might  of  Anu,"  as 
XaXda-ap  would  be  "might  of  Ashur,"  and  Kalwadha,  or 
^tJlh^y  "might  of  H4d,"  and  perhaps  in  the  orthography 
of  )^^  Calno  employed  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  we  might  see  an 
attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  form  of  Anu,  instead  of  the 
Aocadian  reading  of  Anna.  But  the  authority  with  which 
I  conclude  my  argument,  and  upon  which  I  mainly  rely, 
is  found  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  the  Alexandrian  Jews  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  localities,  render  the   verse 

*  I  hare  arriTed  at  this  appreciation  of  the  yarious  buildings  at  Babylon  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  one  with  the  other. 
The  onlj  noTelty  in  my  view  is  that  I  maintain  the  Bit-Zida  of  the  bricks,  etc., 
to  be  AnCCs  temple  at  the  Tul-illu  or  *'  Holy  mound,"  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  proTincial  temple  of  Bit-Zida  at  Borsippa,  which  was  sacred  to  Nebo. 

TOL.  Xn.— [new  SBBIS8.]  6 
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wV.vh  nxnl*  in  Hebrew,  "  Is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish  P  "  by 
^  lUvt^  nv^  1  taken  the  region  above  Babylon  and  Cal- 
*>t^v*  vXrtXaw^)  where  the  tower  was  built  P"  Now 
t>N'  tv^wv'r  WHS  built  on  the  ''holy  mound/'  and  therefore 
Jt  „fc.y  >^y  ^1^1  ^^^^^  inclosed  "the  holy  mound/*  is 

\w^w*^»  or  naSa-^ 

U  will  bo  observed  that  throughout  the  Inscription  of 
\\ivuu  Merodach  takes  the  leading  place,  and  this  is 
u\^(hiag  more  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
«ti4UiHMi,  us  this  god  in  the  later  Babylonian  period  had 
H|4»iH>priatod  to  himself  the  functions,  and  even  the  name 
\\i  the  older  national  divinity,  the  title  of  Bel  (Accadian 
^'  Muliii*')  being  used  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar  Inscriptions, 
Hud  also  in  this  document,  as  a  mere  royal  epithet  of 
Mt^i'oduch.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  legend  of  Cyrus 
was  drawn  up  by  the  priests  of  Merodach,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  their  god.  That  Cyrus  himself  had  really 
t^xohungod  the  worship  of  Auramazda  for  that  of  Merodach 
\H  nut  for  a  moment  to  be  believed,  but  with  his  large 
uxporionco  of  Asiatic  creeds  he  was  no  doubt  tolerant  in 
thu  tixtromo,  and  it  was  this  tolerance  we  may  believe  that 
Itul  him  to  look  with  equal  favour  on  the  Monotheistic  Jews 
and  on  the  Polytheists  of  Babylon ;  while  the  marked 
lum trust  between  the  refined  dualism  of  the  Persians  and 
the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Babylonians  may  account  for 
the   etirnest  admiration  of    the   captive   Israelites  towards 

^  I  um  quite  aware  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  Assyrian  knowled^  this 
projuwetl  idoutitication  of   ^Y  >">"Y  *^^1  /feT  with  Calneh   cannot  be 

I'ritii'uUy  sustaimnl.  All  the  direct  evidence  that  we  possess  tends  to  show  that  ^T 
iun>t,  in  the  name  in  question,  stand  for  emuk  "power,*'  or  "  the  hand,'* — comp. 
U.M.I,  vol.  ir.  pi.  18,  lines  18  and  19,  where  the  reading  is  giren  of  Smuki 
ntuti  9a  Jhh  for  the  name  of  a  temple  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  and  B.MI. 
>ol.  iv,  pi.  'J,  I.  12,  13,  when*  ^Y  >*>-]^  >-/"Y  is  translated  emukm  m  tmkm^ 
**l(i||\  po>\or.**  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  onr  information  on  the  subject  is  as 
\i>i  liiuttnl,  Hiul  it  i«  quite  {Hv^siblo  we  may  some  day  find  ^TTy  >inioi>?  the 

iiqiilMilrntN     of       ^Y,     At  any  rate,  the  Temple  of  Emmki  tirati  m  JlmUf 
h'li'iiHl  to  b)    Smith  (OiMweries,  p.  332)  is  quite  a  different  place  firom 
t  y  »  »  y  ►^^  y  /  te  y    and  ha*  not  necessarily  the  same  pronnnciatioiu 
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their  great  deliverer.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  writer 
on  the  Cylinder  had  known  the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  had 
transferred  them  to  the  god  of  his  own  religion.  There  is 
at  any  rate  a  marked  similarity  between  some  of  the  Hebrew 
phrases,  such  as  "  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name/*  "  I 
will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight/' 
and  the  expressions  used  on  the  Cylinder  to  describe 
Merodach's  favour  for  Cyrus. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where 
this  Cylinder  was  found.  It  is  understood  at  the  British 
Museum  to  come  from  the  excavations  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  possible,  as  there  is 
no  allusion  to  Borsippa  or  to  its  temple  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Inscription  ;  I  should  rather  judge  from  the  context 
that  it  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  lesser  shrine  of 
Iferodach  on  the  "holy  mound/'  which,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  represented  by  the  ruins  about  the  tomb  of  Amr&n, 
and  I  may  add  that  Merodaeh  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
akipped  at  this  shrine  in  his  special  character  of  "the 
preserver  of  life"  ("raising  the  dead  to  life/'  according 
to  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions)/  a  curious  illustration  of 
which  is  offered  by  the  notice  of  Arrian,  that  in  Alexander's 
last  illness,  as  he  was  dying  in  the  palace  (  "  the  Kasr" ), 
prayers  were  offered  up  throughout  the  night  to  Jupiter 
Serapis  in  the  adjoining  temple  to  prolong  the  great 
conqueror's  life. 

P.S. — Since  these  notes  were  in  type,  I  have  observed  that 
Professor  Sayce  (Joum.  Bib.  Archaool.  vol.  iii.  p.  475)  has 

already  proposed  to  identify  the  >->-y  i^  >->-y  ^j^  ^^  *^® 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  with  a  certain  >->-Y  IJ  ^"^f  Anzana, 
which  he  claims  to  have  found  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Susa 
and  Elymais,  as  the  native  name  of  those  countries,  the 
common  title  of  the  Susian  king  being,  according  to  this 
reading,  "Lord  of  the  empire  of  Auzan"  Now  I  have 
failed  to  verify  Mr.  Sayce's  quotations,  except  in  one  in- 

^  See,  amoDgst  other  passages,  B.M.I.  yoI.  iv.  pi.  19,  lines  10  and  11. 
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stance  (Layard's  Inscriptions,  pi.  36,  1.  12),  and  what  is 
more,  I  see  that  Oppert  ignores  any  such  name  as  Anzan 
among  the  territorial  epithets  of  the  kings  of  Snsa  (Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  vii.  p.  79),  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  think  Sayce's  explanation  very  probable ;  and  that  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  now  to  revert  to  my  original  idea  of 
placing  the  Achaemenian  capital  of  Ansan  in  the  plain  of 
Mal-amir,     It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  Arian 
Persians  may  have  crossed  the  mountains  from  Isfahan  as 
early  as  the  time  of  AchaBmenes,  driving  out  the  Turanian 
Elymaeans,  and  holding  the  rich   country  on   the  Upper 
Karun,  for  a  hundred  years  before  they  prosecuted  their 
conquestB  to  the  westward,  but  in  that  case  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  would  have  left  some  memorial  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  shape  of  sculptures  or  inscriptions;   and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  of  special  interest  that  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mal-amir  should  be  thoroughly  examined,' with  a 
view  of  detecting  among  the  Elymssan  antiquities  any  trace 
of  Persian  workmanship.     Sir  H.  Layard  and  the  Baron  de 
Bode  are  the  only  travellers  who  have  as  yet  published  a 
notice  of  these  antiquities  from  personal  observation,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  country  will  shortly  be  thrown  open  to 
engineers  and  even  to  tourists,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
jected railway  from  Isfahan  to  Shuster.^ 

Text  of  the  Inscription  on  Cyrus  Cylinder  in  Bomak 
Characters  with  Interlineary  Translation. 

J..    ........••• 

nisu 


ipr4t 


^  Tbc  first  six  names  in  Ptolemy's  Catalo^e  of  the  Cities  of  Penis  evidently 
ref(;r  to  tliis  region  between  Shuster  and  Isfahan.  1.  *0(oa  will  be  the  city  of  the 
Uxii,  taken  by  Alexander.  3.  Maf^aaioy  will  answer  to  the  Marhasi  of  the  In* 
scriptions.  4.  *hffitoZarn  '^iU  be  Isfahan ^  and  6.  Tloorvoairdyaf  1  suspect  to  be 
<*  Assnn  of  the  Parthians/*  the  true  reading  being  probably  TlaprvaaaJia,  and  the 
name  being  formed  like  the  HapBaCviaa  (Nissa  of  the  Parthians^  of  Khorassan. 
The  rich  and  ancient  temples,  as  it  is  well  known,  of  this  region  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  Syrian  and  i'arthian  monarchs,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  lost  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  them* 
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•  9 


rabbatu       issakna       ana       dannutu       matisu 

.  a  fortress  (F)  he  established  for  the  strengthening  of  his  country 

4.  ai 

sili     tisasldna  tsirusun 

.    (officers  P)  he  caused  to  be  appointed  over  them : 


•  •  • 


5.  tamsili  Bit  Saggal  ite . 

like  the  temple  of  Saggal  he  built  (P)  .  .  .  .  . 

.     •  -  -  •  in    ana  Hur  va  sitt&tt        makhaza 

to   the   dty  of  Ur  and  the  rest  of  the  strong  places 

6.  paraz   la      sim&tisunu 

their  ordinary  dilapidations  (P)        .....  . 

.     yomi  samma  iddini  ibbub  va    .         . krin 

daily  (P)  he  adjudged,  he  destroyed  (P)  and  he     .... 

7.  vadduku  usubdili  ula 

the   rites      he    cancelled    ...... 

« 

kan  kirib   makhazi   palakha   Marduk   sar  ili  •  .  . 

.   .  .  in  the  strong  cities  a  worshipper  of  Merodach  king  of  the  Gods  .... 
-  -  86  asussu  (?) 


8.  limutti  irsu du  ibbus  yomi  •         .         .         . 

in  evil  his  city    .   .   .    made  daily  ..... 

isu  ina  abs&ni  la  tabsut  salkhutt  ukhallikhu  kullatsin 

...  in      affairs     not      being  (P)     the  defences  languished  all  of  them, 
(Le.  while  nothing  was  doing), 

9.  ana     tazimti  -  sina     Bel     ili     izzis     iggng 

at  their  destruction  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  exceedingly  grieved 

....  kisursun     ili     asib     libbi     sunu     izibu    admansun 

....  their  palaces  (P) ;  the  Gods  dwelling  within  them  left  their  shrines ; 

10.  ina  uggati  sa  useribi  ana  kirib  Kal-Anna  Marduk 

in  the  sacred  feasts  which  he  celebrated  within  Cal-Anna  Merodach 

.     .     .     • li  sakhra  ana  napkhar  dadmi  sa  innadu 

(was  not  seen  P)  •  .  .  he  had  migrated  to  other  congregations  who  had  removed  (?) 

subatson 

their  seats 


• 
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11.    ya  nisi  mat    Sumiri  va  Akkadi  sa  imu   salamtas 

and  the  men  of  the  countries  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  who  were  in  darkness 

usa     .     .     .    irka     .     .     •     (ri)mi      irtasi      taira     kullat 

humbly  (?)  besought  (him  to  come  back  P) ;  the  farour  he  granted,  he  returned ;  all 

matata    kalisina    ikhid    ibr^    ya   (?) 

the  countries,  the  whole  of  them  he  rejoiced  and  befriended. 

12.  isteheya    malki     isaru    bibil    Ubbi    sa    ittamakli 

and  he  selected  a  king  to  conduct  after  his  heart  what  he  committed  to 

qatussu   Kuras  sar  ir  Ansan  ittabi  nibitsu  ana  malikutt 

his  hand ;  Cyrus  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan  he  proclaimed  his  name  to  the  sorereignty 
kullata  napkhar  izzakra  sumsu  (?) 

of  all ;  very  much  he  proclaimed  his  name  (?) ; 

13.  mat  Quti  gimir  ummanniB  sa  ukannisa  ana  sepisu 

the  people  of  Guti  in  all  their  force  whom  he  made  submit  to  his  feet, 

nisi      zalmat      gagadu      sa      usaksidu       qat&su 

tho  men  of  the  blackheads  whom  he  caused  to  be  taken  by  his  hand, 

14.  ina   kitti  ya  misaru  istenih^   sinatl    Marduk    bilu 

in  security  and  order  he  made  them  rest.      Merodaoh   the   great 

rabu      taru      nisisu      ibseti     saninsu     q4ta    ya      libbasu 

lord,  the  feeder  (P)  of  his  people  in  his  double  being  (?)  his  hand  and  heart 
isara      khadis      ippalid  (?) 

diroctod  (so  that)  joyfully  he  lived  (?) 

15.  ana       irsu       Babili      halaksu      igbi      usazbitsuya 

to  his  city  of  Babylon  his  march  he  summoned ;  and  he  caused  him  to 

kharranu    Dindir    kima    ibri    ya    tapp£     ittallaka    id&su 

iaVv  i\w  road  to  Dindir ;  like  a  friend  and  benefactor  (?)  lie  conducted  his  army  (?) 

IG.    immanisu      rapsati      sa      kima      mie      nahar      la 

his  forces  wide  spreading  which  Uke  the  waters  of  the  river  could  not 

utaddii   niliasun  kakki  sunu  khanduva  (?)  isaddikha.  id&su 
bu  known  thoir  numbers  and  their  precious  swords  (?)  expanded  (the  hearts  of) 

his  army  (?) 

17.  bulu  gabli  ya  takhazi  useribas  kirib  Eal-anna  irsu 

without  Aghting  and  contest  he  brought  (them)  to  Calanna;  his  city  of 

Bubili    idir   ina    sapsaki     Nabu-nahid    sar    la    palikhiau 

Jlahylon  lit)  btvdogtHl  and  conquered ;  Nabonidus,  the  king  who  did  not  worship 

ilinall&  qatussu 

him  he  gave  into  his  hand ; 
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18.  nisi  Dindir  kalisunu  napkhar  mat  Sumiri  va  Akkadi 

the  people  of  Dindir,  all  of  them,  and  many  of  the  Sumir  and  Akkad, 

rub^  va  sukkannak  sa  ippalkit  va  igmisa  (?)  unassiqu  sepussu 

nobles   and   priests,  who   broke   away  and   declined  (F)    to   kiss   his   feet, 

ikhdu    ana     sarrutisu    immiru    panussun 

reTolted  against  his  soyereignty  (and)  changed  their  sides ; 

19.  bilu  8a  ina  tukulti  sa  upallitu  mitutan  ina  pusqu  va 

the  Gk>d  who  in  his  sendee  raises  the  dead  to  life  (and)  in  difficulty  and 

pak6  igmilu  kullatan  dabis  iktarrabusu  istammuru  zikirsu 

want  helps  erery  one  well  befriended  him  and  uttered  forth  his  proclamation. 

20.  anaku  Kunis  sarru mat  sarru  rabu  sarru  dannu 

"  I  am  Cyrus,  the  supreme  (?)  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king ; 

aar  Dindir  sar  mat  Sumiri  va  Akhadi  sar  kiprati  irbaiti 

the  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  shores ; 

21.  abal  Kambujiya  sarri  rabbi  sar  ir  Ansan,  abal-abli 

son  of  Cambyses,  the  great   king,  king   of   the    city    of   Ansan,  grandson 

Kurus     sarri     rabbi     sar     ir     Ansan     libbalbal     Sispis 

of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan,  great-grandson  of  Teispes, 

sarri  rabbi  sar  ir  Ansan 

the  great  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan ; 

22.  ziru  daru  sa  sarrutu  sa  Bel  va  Nabu  iramu  paldsu 

the  ancient  royal  race,  of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule 

ana  tub    libbisunu    ikhsikha utsu    enuva    ana    kirib 

aa   seemed   good   to   their   hearts,   faded   away    its    glory  (?)    when    into 

Dindir    erubu    salimis 

Babylon  I  entered  victoriously : 

23.  ina  khidat  (?)  va  risati  ina  hekal  malki  arb&  subat 

with  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal  palace  I  have  enlarged  the  seat  of 

bilati      Marduk      bilu      rabu      libbi      ridpasu     sa     abli 

dominion ;  Merodach  the  great  lord,  the  heart  of  his  follower  which  the  sons  of 

Dindir  va        .  anniva  yomi  (hua  se  hapa  (?) ) 

Babylon  and  •  to  me       daily    .«••.. 

24.  ummaniya  rapsati  ina  kirib  Dindir  isaddikha  sulmanis 

my  wide-spreading  forces  in  Babylon  were  spread  abroad  peacefully ; 

napkhar  (mat  Sumiri)  va  Akkadi  muqal ti  ul  usirsi 

many  of  the       Sumirians       and  Akkadians I  did  not  injure  (?) ; 
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2'^. ki   Babili    va    kullat    makhazisa    ina    salimtt 

this  baildings  (Y)  of  Babylon  and  all  its  strong  cities  in  good  order 

iiiil/;)i/;       abli       Dindir       .     .     .     •     sa  kima  la  libbi    • 

f   ('Au.r'ittUtfd,  the  ions  of  Babylon  (their  temples)  which  against  the  wish  (of 
.     •     vtt  naps^ni  la  simatisimu • 

tlm  ihKU  \nHMmii  ruined)  their  ordinary  repairs  they  neglected  (?) ; 

20.  unkhutsun   iipassikha   usapdir    sarbasunu  ana  ipseti 

th<iir   damages   spread;    their   masonry    bulged   out;   to   the    work 

Marduk  bilu  rabu   ukhardeva 

(of  H^pttiriiig  his  shrine  i)  Merodach  the  great  lord  hastened  (?)  and 

27.  una  y&ti   Kuras  sarri  palikhsu  va  Kambujiya  abli 

to  nio  Cyrus  the  King,  his  worshipper,  and  to  Cambyses,  my  son, 

tnit  libl)iya napkhar  ummaniya 

thn  (ilUpriiig  of  my  heart       .      .      .      and  to  many  of  my  forces 

2H.     dumkis    ikrub     va     ina     salimtt    makharsa    dabis 

IcruridUMly  he  approached ;  and  in  its  former  complete  state  we  rightly 

nittti .     .     .     zirti      napkhar      sarri      asib      paraki 

t'«uttfitiil»lii4h(Hl  its     .     .      in  glory ;  many  of  the  kings  inhabiting  the  high  places 

21).  sa  kalis  kiprata  istu  tehamtt  ^litt  adi  tehamti  saplitt 
of     mU     the     shores     from     the     Upper     Sea     to     the     Lower    Sea, 

asib sarri   mat  Akharriya  va  sutari  kalisun 

tUo  dwellers  in  .  .  .,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  hiding  places  (?)  all  of  them, 

()0.  bilat^unu  kabitti  ubilunuva  kirba  Kal-anna  unassiqu 
thoir  tribute  in  full  they  brought   to   Cal-anna    (and)   they  kissed 

sopuii  istu     ....     adi  ir  Assur  ya  Istar     .     .     • 

1UY  foot ;  from   .      .      .      .      as  far  as  the  cities  of  Assnr  and  Istar, 

31.  Af^ad^  Isnunnak  ir  Zamban  ir  Mi-Tumu  Duran  adi 

Apule,  Isnunnak,  the  cities  of  Zamban  and  Mi-Tuma,  Duran,  as  far  as 

put   (^iti   makhazi  .  .  .  .  ti  uahar  Idiklat  sa  istu  panama 

tho  skirts  of  Guti,  tho  strong  cities  along  (?)  the  river  Tigris,  in  which  from  of  old 

nndu      subatsun 

settliHl  wore  tht»ir  seats ; 

8'J.  ill   asib  libbisunu  ana  asrisunu  utirra  usarbd  subat 

tho  GihIs  dwelling  within  thorn  to  their  places  I  restored  and  I  assigned 

dairata     kullat     nisisunnu     ilpakhkhirayya      utir 

(thonO    ]>onuauent   seats;    all   th«ir   pe\)ple  I  assembled  and  restored  their 

dadmisun 
c\u^:ivg«ti\uis 
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33.  Ta  ili  mat  Sumiri   va  Akkadi   sa  Nabu-nahid  ana 

and   the   Gods   of   Somir   and    Akkad   whom    Nahonidufl    at    the 

uggatl    bil    ili    useribi    ana    kirib     Eal-anna    ina    kibiti 

sacred  feasts  of  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  had  glorified  within  Cal-anna,  hy  the  command 

Marduk  bil  rabi  ina  salimti 

of  Merodach  the  great  Lord  happily 

34.  ina    mastakisunu    usesib    subat    tub    libbi    kullata 

in  their  sanctoaries  I  settled  them  in  seats,  according  to  the  wish  of  all 

ili    sa    dseribi    ana    kirbi    makhazisun 

the  Gods  who  had  heen  glorified  within  their  strong  places ; 

35.  yomi  sam  makhar  Bel  va  Nabu  sa  araku  yomiya  li- 

daily  I  addressed  Bel  and  Nebo  that  the  length  of  my  days  they 

tamd      litibkaru      amata       dunkiya      va      ana      Marduk 

ahonld  fnlfil ;  that  they  should  bless  the  decree  of  my  fate  and  to  Merodach 
bilya  ligbd  sa  Kuras  sarru  palikhika  va  Kambuziya  ablusu 

my  lord  shoold  say  that "  Cyrus  the  long,  thy  worshipper  and  Cambyses  his  son 

36.  .         •        •        sunu  lu 


kali  sina  subti  nikhtl  usesib 

all  of  them  in  resting  places  I  settled. 


37.  .         .         .         tur  khui  va  tumari  (?) 


38.  .         •         •         kidunnunft  asteb^va 

the   laws    I     cherished 

A  few  letters  only  are  preserved  in  the  last  seven  lines  of 
the  inscription. 

Notes  on  Text. 

Line  3.  Remark  dannutu  for  dannuti;  the  grammar  of 
the  inscriptions  shows  marks  of  carelessness  throughout. 

Line  6.  paraz  ^13  *  a  breach  or  fissure/  is  a  well-known 
word,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  it  joined  with  a  plural  form 
la  nimdti.  Smith  (Assurbanipal,  p.  330,  note  to  p.  45)  says 
that  sifndt  means  'anything  fabricated/  the  root  being  jJ^Q, 
bat  I  prefer  comparing  the  Arabic  U^  and  U^  simd  and  Id 


^iT  :rT^OBSL  or  ctrus  the  great. 


:mC  special'  or  'ordinary/     The  latter 
9.^-««v  vitxscare :  iddiniwovld  seem  to  be  from 
►«^jc  -^  Hebrew  VH  J    ibbub    may  signify  '  he 
•;«  b^Mtttified/  habab  in  Assyrian  having  both 
•^HU>»  ibbu  *  beautiful/  and  abub  *  a  hurricane ; ' 
;.^  ww  'u  the  line  is  illegible,  but  the  phrase  must 

^..M^biiiug  like  a  desecration  of  the  temples. 

,v  .     '^*  01*  \^  yj^  KlKf  vadduhiy  see  Assurbanipal,  p.  168, 

.N    ...a  Smith's  note  on  the  word,  p.  332;  u^aMi/isthe 

><.  •.<*  'ciiu  of  a  root  answering  either  to  J*V  or  Jlaj.     It 

.  v.«-.l>   tuottus  in  Assyrian  *to  stop  or  cancel/     *  A  wor- 

.^•^x;  '  iti  usually  paiikha,  not  palakha,  but  both  forms  are 

\M«aUu.     I  cannot  translate  the  end  of  the  line  even  con- 

^x  .uiaily.  (Hfuasu  being  a  very  uncertain  reading. 

liiuo  8.  ina  abaani  la  tabmt  is  a  very  difficult  phrase; 
r^^^ni^  or  apsaniy  as  it  has  been  usually  read,  has  been 
uaualutod  differently  by  Smith,  by  Norris,  and  by  Oppert, 
lull  in  no  case,  as  I  think,  successfully,  absdn  I  would  derive, 
Uko  ilkitt^  fVom  baad  'to  be,'  and  would  render  the  common 
plu'u^o  emid  absdni  by '  I  settled  the  business ;'  tabsut  I  guess 
U»  bo  u  Tiphal  participle  from  the  same  root,  but  the  word  is, 
I  Uiliovis  a  new  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  kindred  form  to 
hi.uf,  which  occurs  in  the  phrase  kitiu  bmt  uzni  sa  mafatiatfa, 
'  rliiiu  urt  the  power  who  givest  ear  (lit.  *  art  ears,')  to  the 
liudph)/  I^.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  28,  1.  28.  The  grammatical 
(■.DiibtriK^tion,  too,  is  difficult,  and  what  adds  to  the  confusion 
itt  tliut  the  reading  itself  is  uncertain,  the  word  possibly 
inuling  in  ^^  sa,  rather  than  in  ^^^^  «"'•  Saikhu  for 
*  ua  inner  wall  of  defence/  is  a  well-known  word,  but  there 
in  no  such  root  in  the  cognate  languages  as  Twp*  and  I 
urn  obliged  therefore  to  derive  ukhallikhu  from  iTTTI  '  to  be 

Jiinc  9.  Tazimti  certainly  means  'destruction,'  and  is  used 
ill  \\i\H  M^'Hse  in  'the  Tower  of  Babel'  Legend  (see  Bib. 
Art'\^ii^A,  vol.  V.  p.  307),  though  Mr.  Boscawen  has  there 
f miii»li[it4^  the  word  'a  strong-hold.'  In  the  Astrological 
I'ubletM  Tazhntu  and  Tazukhtu  are  often  spoken  of  as  *  mis- 
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fortunes '  befalling  a  country  from  evil  omens  (B.M.T.  vol. 
iii.  pi.  60, 1.  21).  Sayce  translates  '  devastation  and  rapine ' 
(Bib.  ArohaDol.  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  1.  21).     I  compare  the  roots 

DTTI  and  TV\l  Whether  -^f  ^JJ  ^]]]  ^  ^Jf  f^  Bel  iii, 
refers  to  the  original  Belus  or  to  Merodach,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  positively,  but  I  believe  the  latter  application  to 
be  the  true  one.     Bel  in  later  Babylonian  being  indicated  by 

>->-Y  >-TT  alone.  Kisursun  is  a  doubtful  word,  but  may  re- 
present the  Arabic ^;«^ . 

Line  10.     With  uggati  I  compare  3H  or  ^  '  a  festival,' 

but  the  word  may  come  from  the  root  njTI ,  referring  to  '  the 
mutterings  of  the  Priests.'  iiseribi  is  of  course  the  Shaphel 
of  ?0r\,  and  means  literally  *  he  caused  to  be  enlarged.'  It 
is  difiScult  to  distinguish  in  many  cases  between  derivatives 
from  erab  *  to  enter '  and  rabah  *  to  enlarge,'  but  the  final  i  in 
useribi  must,  I  believe,  represent  a  weak  radical  letter,  and  I 
translate  it  therefore  by  'celebrated '  rather  than  'introduced.' 
The  completion  of  the  phrase  by  *  was  not  seen '  is  purely  con- 
jectural. In  continuation,  sakhra  from  ^HD  '  to  migrate  or 
wander,'  is  a  very  doubtful  word,  and  sa  innadd  subatsun  at 
the  end  of  the  line  may  either  mean  *  who  had  removed  their 
seats'  (from  m3  'to  remove'),  or,  according  to  the  more 
common  use  of  the  verb  in  Assyrian,  '  who  had  established 
their  seats,'  i,e. '  were  settled.' 

Line  11.  imu  may  come  from  T\!SjJ  *  to  be  obscured,'  but 
Bulamtas  is  hardly  to  be  explained  grammatically,  adverbs  in 
08  being,  I  believe,  hitherto  unknown.  Smith  translates 
salamtasu  (Assurbanipal,  p.  95,  1.  85)  by  '  his  attendants ' ; 
but  that  rendering  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  I  have 
suggested  a  completion  of  the  phrase  so  as  to  unito  it  with 
the  next  clause,  the  sense  of  which  is  tolerably  certain.  The 
last  word  indeed,  ibriva,  is  the  only  one  which  is  doubtful ; 
the  reading  may  be  ibresu.  A  root  TV1I2,  implying  'friend- 
ship,' is  common  in  Assyrian.  Compare  m^  '  beloved,'  in 
Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  9. 

Line  12.  IsiehS  is  probably  a  Tiphel  form  of  ^f^,  answer- 
ing to  If^^  *  to  yearn  after.'    The  word  occurs  in  the  great 
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Nebuchadnezzar  Inscription,  coL  i.  1.  53,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated by  Oppert  'il  a  examin^/  but  without  any  sufficient 
authority.  The  construction  from  this  point  becomes  difficult, 
as  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  is  applied  indifferently  to 
Merodach,  Cyrus,  and  Nabonidus,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
context  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Ittabi  (for  intahi)  and  nihit  are  from  the  same  root  MSlSt 
according  to  the  usual  Assyrian  practice.  The  last  word  of 
the  line  is  doubtfully  read  as  mmm  '  his  name/ 

Line  13.     Unifnanis,  used  adverbially,  is  unusual,  and  the 

following  letter  on  the  Cylinder  appears  to  be  ^J^Y  da  rather 

than  ^T^T  sa,  but  I  can  make  no  sense  of  umman  nisda. 
The  zulmat  gaggadu  or  '  black  heads '  I  have  from  the  outset, 
and  in  spite  of  general  opposition  (Mr.  Smith  being  the  only 
Assyriologist  who  for  many  years  adopted  my  reading),  re- 
ferred to  the  original  dark-skinned  population  of  Babylonia, 
as  distinguished  from  the  light-skinned  mountaineer  colonists ; 
and  I  would  here  further  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  bilingual  text  (B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  19,  lines  37  and  38) — 
unless  there  is  a  transposition  of  epithets  and  a  double 
erasure,  which  seems  unlikely — these  black-heads  are  identi- 
fied with  the  pitu  panu  or  '  broad-faces,'  in  apparent  allusion 
to  a  negro  type. 

Line  14.     Kiftu  (for  kintu)  and  miaarti  are  joined  together 
in  the  Inscription  already  quoted  (B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  28,  No.  1, 

rev.),  the  Accadian  equivalents  of  >-yy-^  ^  and  ^JY  ^Sfc 
showing  that  the  Assyrian  roots  are  VO  'to  establish,'  and 

1B^  '  to  direct.'  Taru  I  derive  doubtfully  from  VHA  *  to 
feed,'  jHHsfarUy  which  is  common  enough,  being  perhaps  a 
cognate  form.  Ibseti  saninsu  is  also  difficult ;  the  roots,  how- 
ever, I  suppose  to  be  MB^^  and  H^^,  and  I  explain  the 
*  double '  action  as  relating  to  Cyrus's  *  hand '  and  '  heart.' 
The  last  word  of  the  line  may  be  ippalikh  *  he  worshipped,' 
rather  than  ippalid  *he  survived,'  the  final  letter  being  injured 
and  difficult  to  read. 

Line  15.     With  the  last  clause  of  this  line  compare  the 
phrase  in  the  Annals  of  Assurbanipal,  p.  177,  L  78,  kima 
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ipri  iappia  .  •  .  ittanallaku  ittiaun,  which  Smith  doubtfully 
translates  *  like  an  earth- wall  marched  with  him/  I  suppose 
ibri  to  be  '  a  friend '  as  usual,  and  derive  tappS  (for  ianpS) 
from  ^su  '  benefit.'  ^  It  is  possible  that  iddsu  may  be  a  later 
Babylonian  corruption  of  the  Assyrian  ttiisu  *  with  him/  (or 
idd  may  be  used  for  the  Persian  hadd) ;  but  I  prefer  regarding 
idd  as  the  singular  of  iddt,  which  is  often  used  in  the 
inscriptions  for  '  forces/ 

Line  16.  In  the  first  clause  of  this  line  the  only  difficult 
word  is  uttadu,  which  may  come  from  JH^  *to  know/  or 
from  m3>  the  sense  of  the  phrase  being  quite  clear ;  but  the 
second  clause  I  cannot  translate  with  any  confidence,  as  all 
the  words  are  doubtful.     ^J  ]^  j-^  may  mean  'troops '  or 

*  swords,'  the  next  word  may  be  zanduva  or  hhanduva^  neither 
form  giving  a  satisfactory  meaning,  and  the  verb  isaddikha 
is  a  further  difficulty,  as  the  root  mB^  is  wanting  in  the 
cognate  languages.     Provisionally  I  read  kakktaunu  khanduva 

*  and  their  precious  swords,'  comparing  khandu  with  khandi^ 
applied  to  a  sword  in  Assurbanipal,  p.  157,  1.  52,  and 
uaadddikha  I  derive  from  HlDB'  *to  expand.'  •  Iddsu  as  in  the 
preceding  line. 

Line  17.     Hiseribas  should  be,  I  think,  a  Shaphel  of  Xi*1 

*  to  lie  in  ambush,'  a  root  which  is  often  used  in  Assyrian, 
and  the  phrase  idir  ina  sapsaki  would  be  literally  'he 
surrounded  to  opening,'  idir  coming  from  TtDV,  and  sapsaki 
being  Shaphel  of  pB^S  '  to  open/  ' 

Line  18.  ippalkit  is  represented,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
by  the  monogram  ^-^^-^ .     The  reading  of  the  next  word 

'  A  comparison  of  seTeral  passages  in  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  58.  coL  1,  lines  27 
and  28,  lines  50  sqq.  and  col.  2,  lines  33  and  34,  proves  l^yond  doubt  that  ipri 
and  tappe  represent  a  connexion  either  of  social  juxtaposition  or  of  consanguinity, 
the  phrases  m  apposition  being  '*  father  and  son/*  **  orother  and  sister,"  etc.  I 
thinl  **  friend  ana  neighbour  would  be  the  most  appropriate  rendering,  but  I 
cannot  discover  a  suitsible  etymology  for  tappi, 

'  A  root  nnS^  ^  ^^°  °^®^  ^^  ^  ^^®  bilingual  inscriptions,  being  used  in- 
differently with  ^^X  to  represent  the  Accadian  monog^ram  '^Hrrf  '*to  lengthen 

or  extend;''  but  that  can  hardly  be  the  signification  in  the  present  passage. 

'  Sayoe  translates  sapaaku  by  **  opening,*'  Grammar,  p.  107 ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  find  sapsaki  used  for  the  usual  paskuti  ** difficult,''  in  Layord's  Ins.  pi.  43, 
1.  1.  The  word  may  here  signify  either  *'  reducing  to  straits  "  or  *<  opening,"  us. 
**  oonqaering." 
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ifjminn  \n  so  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fracture  in  the  Cylinder, 
that  it  ]M  useless  to  search  for  a  suitable  etymology,  but  the 
Noiise  of  the  phrase  may  be  depended  on,  though  I  should 
havo  taken  itiamku  for  an  aorist  rather  than  an  infinitive. 
immirn  will  come  from  T10  or  TD^  *  to  change,'  not  a  common 
root  in  Assyrian,  but  very  suitable  to  this  passage. 

Line  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively  whether  the 
(i()(l  Monnluch  or  the  Goddess  Quia  is  alluded  to  in  this 
linn,  HH  wo  have  the  feminine  suffix  in  sa  after  tukulti^  while 
fill  tho  othor  nouns  and  verbs  are  in  the  masculine.  This 
(!onfuHion  of  gender  is  not  uncommon  in  Assyrian,  and  is 
vi^ry  puzzling.  Both  the  God  and  the  Goddess  in  question 
hiiv.n  in  other  passages  the  epithet  of  ''  restoring  the  dead  to 
lilt*/*  hut  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  regarded  the  deity  in 
(pu'Mtion  as  answering  to  the  Zeus  Serapis  of  their  my thology, 
I  havo  decided  in  favour  of  Merodach ;  the  phrase  ina  pasqu 
rtt  poki  in  unusual  and  ungrammatical,  but  pasquti  applied 
to  **  difficult  **  roads  is  well  known,  and  pak^  maj  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  ^vi  '  want.'  Utammaru  I  suppose  to  be  an 
Iat4iphel  form  of  "TDX  '  to  say.' 

Lines  20  and  21,  which  are  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  Inscription,  are,  fortunately,  quite  perfect,  and  present 
no  difliculties  whatever. 

liine  22.  ziru  daru  is  translated  by  Smith  (Assurbanipal, 
p.  315,  1.  98)  'the  remote  descendant,'  but  in  this  passage 
the  allusion  certainly  seems  to  be  to  the  hereditary  royal  line 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ikhsikha  must  come  from  the  same 
ri>ot  ntfri*  which  has  produced  khusukh  'famine'  or  'dis- 
tri'ss.'  SfiiiMU  *  victoriously,'  is  often  used,  and  should 
come  from  a  root  QtD,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in 
Hebrew. 

Line  23.  khidat  is  written  K^\  ^fi  ^  ^^  K^T^  ^^^ 
\i.HtHl  as  a  monogram  for  *  joy,'  which  is  curious.  Further  on 
in  the  line  wo  have  a  strange  word  ridpa^u,  which  may  mean 
•  \m  follower,'  from  VCD  (comp.  Turkish  rcdif)y  but  I  have 
newr  met  with  the  word  elsewhere.  Here,  unfortunately, 
ivour*  a  fmctuiv  in  the  Cylinder,  which  for  several  lines 
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destroys  the  continuity  of  the  text,  and  renders  the  sense 
uncertain.  I  do  not  attempt  to  restore  the  latter  portion  of 
the  line. 

Line  24.  In  this  line  we  have  the  same  difficult  word  • 
i9addikhay  which  was  met  with  in  line  16,  where  I  compared 
the  root  Ht3B^  *  to  expand  *  or  *  spread  over.'  The  sense  must 
again  remain  doubtful.  The  last  word  uairsi  must  be  ap« 
parently  a  Shaphel  of  nB^>  but  I  am  unable  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

Line  25.  The  first  word  is  imperfect,  but  must  refer,  I 
think,  to  the  temples  or  buildings  of  Babylon ;  further  on 
OBiehi  must  be  compared  with  the  isteh^  of  line  12.  The 
second  clause  of  the  line  can  only  be  explained  conjecturally, 
owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  text.  The  employment  of 
the  two  well-known  words  ankhut  and  mapdir  (from  padar 
or  pathar^  Heb.  *1lDS)  in  the  next  line  proves,  however,  that 
the  general  allusion  must  be  to  the  repairs  of  ruined  edifices, 
and  I  derive  napsani  accordingly  from  the  Ghaldee  ^S^  *  to 
core  or  make  whole.' 

Line  26.  ankhut  from  ri3i<  is  a  well-known  word,  and 
upassikha  I  refer  to  HB^S  '  to  spread ' ;  for  sarba  I  can  find  no 
correspondent  at  present,  but  nb£)>  or  some  form  of  it,  is 
always  applied  to  the  bulging  out  of  walls :  the  restoration 
which  follows  is  doubtful,  and  the  last  word  also  of  the  line, 
ukhardSf  is  difficult,  coming  apparently  from  a  quadriliteral 
root.     I  have  translated,  however,  as  if  the  root  had  been 

Tin. 

Lines  27  and  28.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  to  be 
noted  in  these  lines  except  the  concluding  words  asib  paraki, 
which  are  used  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  in  an 
ethnic  sense,  as  if  the  epithet  applied  especially  to  Babylonia, 
the  country  of  the  paraki  or  high  places  '  par  excellence.' 

Line  29.  kalis  seems  to  be  used  adverbially,  but  the  con- 
struction is  quite  unusual.  §  atari,  also,  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  bracketed  with  Akharri,  Syria,  is  an  unusual  and 
difficult  word.  I  have  derived  the  word  from  ^HD  *  to  hide,' 
but  doubtfully. 

line  30.     At  the  end  of  the  line  the  city  of  Istar  (prob- 
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ably  Arbela)  includes  an  epithet  which  I  can  neither  read 
nor  explain. 

Line  31.  The  names  of  the  Babylonian  cities  are  ex- 
plained elsewhere. 

Line  32.  There  was  probably  a  difference  in  Assyrian 
between  HiT  and  Ni*1,  iisirbd  coming  from  the  latter,  and 
iisirhi  from  the  former,  dadmi,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  is 
always  explained  as  a  reduplicate  form  of  DHM  *  a  man/  but 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  etymology,  as  the  Assyrians 
do  not  appear  to  have  admitted  the  Hebrew  adam  into  their 
vocabulary :  dadmi,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  special 
rather  than  a  general  application,  and  I  give  'assemblies,' 
therefore,  or  'congregations,'  as  a  better  translation  than 
*  mankind.' 

Lines  33  and  34.  These  lines  are  perfect,  and  the  words 
are  all  well  known  (except  perhaps  J^  Sflf^f  ^I^  mastaki^ 
which  I  doubtfully  give  as  an  Istaphel  form  of  HpJ  *  to  be 
pure  or  holy '),  but  the  construction  is  a  little  confused. 
The  allusion,  however,  would  seem  to  be  to  the  worship  of 
the  inferior  deities,  which  was  introduced  by  Nabonidus,  as 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Inscription  (compare  line 
10),  and  which  Cyrus  now  confirmed  by  order  of  Merodach. 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  ►-.-y  ^JJ  ^yjy  ^  ^-.^y  y^^of  line  9  is 
the  same  as  the  >-JJ  •-- y  y-^  of  line  33,  nor  if  the  deity 
referred  to  is  Merodach  or  the  elder  Belus. 

Line  35.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  opening  of  the  line 
should  be  read  yomiaam  makhar  or  t/omisa  ammakhar,  but  the 
sense  would  be  pretty  well  the  same  with  both  readings. 
Observe  that  Cyrus  here  addresses  Bel  and  Nebo,  the  special 
tutelar  divinities  of  Babylon  (compare  1.  22),  to  recommend 
him  to  Merodach.  The  derivation  of  the  verbal  precatives 
litamu  and  Htibkaru  is  not  quite  satisfactory  (and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  latter  word  ^^  J^JJ  >-ttlI  ^^^  ^®  most 
unusual),  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general 
sense.  Paiikhika,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  seems  an  ungram- 
matical  form. 

Line  38.    A  mere  fragment  of  this  line  is  preserved,  in 
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whichy  however,  we  have  a  familiar  expression,  subti  nikhti. 
It  occurs  with  the  same  yerb  in  the  great  Tiglath  Pileser 
Cylinder  Inscription^  coL  vii.  L  34. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  inscription  are  not  worth 
examining  in  their  present  state,  but  possibly  the  Cylinder 
may  some  day  be  completed  by  further  excavation  of  the 
rained  building  in  which  it  was  found. 
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Art.  III. — Note  on  Hioum-Thsang^s  Dhanakacheka.     By 
BoBERT  Sewell,  M.C.S.,  M.B.A.S. 


In  a  Report^  recently  sent  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
on  antiquities  discovered  at  Bezwada,  and  the  Rock-cut 
Temple  at  Undavilli  (both  on  the  Lower  Krishna  in  South- 
Eastern  India),  I  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  former  place  with  the  capital  city  of 
Dhanakacheka  as  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  in  any  sense  considered  as  the  originator  of  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Fergusson*  having  previously  pointed  out, 
first  the  likelihood,  and  afterwards  the  certainty,  that  the 
two  places  were  identical.  But  a  residence  of  some  years 
at  Bezwada  enables  me  to  speak  with  a  local  knowledge 
not  possessed  by  many  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
the  study  of  Hiouen-Thsang's  itinerary,  and  thus  perhaps 
to  be  of  some  little  use  to  those  interested  in  such  questions. 
I  have  been  induced  by  several  considerations  to  place 
the  matter  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  the  form  of 
a  separate  paper ;  first,  because  local  knowledge  is  of  great 
service  in  finally  settling  these  questions ;  secondly,  because 
disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  locality  of  one  of  the  monas- 
teries described  by  the  pilgrim ;  and  thirdly,  because  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  has  been,  not  only  finally  to  confirm 
my  previous  conjectures,  but  also  to  give  rise  to  a  difficulty 
which  is  deserving  of  attention. 

^  Printed  with  Madras  GtoTemment  Orders  (Public),  dated  Ist  Noyember,  1878. 
No.  1620.    A  copy  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

*  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  167  ;  Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  November,  1872, 
"  On  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  BaUiabhi." 
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Shortly,  the  matter  stands  thus.  Bezwada  is  certainly  the 
site  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhanakacheka.  Hiouen-Thsang 
speaks  of  two  monasteries  there,  whose  position  he  describes, 
the  **  Pourvagild  Samghdrdma*'  on  the  east,  and  the 
** Amragild  Samghdrdma*'  on  the  west.  The  site  of  the 
former  of  these  is  established  beyond  dispute.  DiiSerences 
of  opinion,  however,  exist  as  to  the  locality  of  the  latter. 
Some  eminent  archsaologists  have  identified  it  with  the 
8tupa  at  Amarftvati,  which  lies  in  a  plain  seventeen  miles 
to  the  west  of  Bezwada ;  but  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  S. 
Beal  in  giving  me  a  strictly  close  translation  of  the  original 
passage^  enables  me  decisively  to  state  that  this  theory  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  monastery  in  question  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  Bezwada  hills, — namely,  the  one  on  the  west 
of  the  town,  where  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
reeult  of  this  is  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Si-yU'ki  contains  no  allusion  to  the  Amarslvati  Tope, 
though  it  was  certainly  in  existence,  and  was  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  monument  in  all  India;  and  though  the 
life  of  Hiouen-Thsang  by  Hoei-li  distinctly  states  that  the 
pilgrim  spent  some  months  in  the  kingdom  and  visited 
its  sacred  places.^ 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  visited  Bezwada 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  that  place.  The  town 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Krishna  Biver,  which  forms  its 
southern  boundary,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  shut  in  to  the  west  by  a  rocky  ridge  of  granitic 
formation  about  600  feet  high,  running  north  and  south, 
and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  steep  scarp  at  the  river. 
At  right  angles  to  this  ridge,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  is  another  ridge,  similar  but  much  smaller,  forming 
a  sort  of  natural  protection  to  the  town  on  the  north.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  western  ridge,  and  close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hill  on  the  north,  is  a  sharp-pointed 
detached  mass  of  gneiss,  about  350  feet  high.     On  this  last, 

^  Si'yu-kiy  L.  X. ;  Julien,  ii.  111. 
*  Vi€f  etc.,  book  4;  Julien,  189. 
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as  well  as  on  the  western  ridge,  are  numerous  rock-outtings, 
steps,  eaves,  cells,  and  the  like. 

Tho  rock  cuttings  on  the  hill  to  the  west  are  often  of 
large  extent.  The  only  way  in  which,  without  the  aid  of 
plates,  I  can  easily  describe  them,  is  as  follows.  Given  the 
side  of  a  prism.  It  is  desired  to  form  a  horizontal  platform 
half  way  up  the  slope.  In  order  to  this,  the  sloping  side 
above  tho  required  base  is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and 
the  whole  mass  between  the  horizontal  base  and  the  perpen- 
dicular cut  is  removed.  The  base  then  forms  an  exposed 
platform,  on  which  the  buildings  are  constructed.  It  will 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  Bezwada 
Buddhists  worked,  when  I  say  that  an  accurate  measurement 
of  one — and  that  not  by  any  means  the  largest — of  these 
great  quarried  recesses  gives  a  base  of  seventy-seven  feet 
deep  by  thirty-three  broad,  with  a  perpendicular  rock  face 
in  tho  rear  measuring  forty-eight  feet  in  height.  Of  these 
cuttings  there  are  many  on  the  ridge  bounding  Bezwada 
on  the  west,  extending  far  along  the  hill-side.  The  bases 
are  covered  with  rubbish  and  d^bris^  possibly  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  this  has  not  been  cleared  away;  but  remains 
found  on  the  hill  on  the  east  show  that,  on  the  platform 
there,  monolithic  temples  or  residences  had  been  left  standing, 
the  solid  rock  being  hollowed  out,  the  sides  fashioned  like 
walls,  and  then  sculptured.  Similar  solid  rock  structures 
may  have  adorned  the  platforms  on  the  western  ridge. 

The  remains  found  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  the  " Pourragiid  Samghdrdma"  There 
is  no  dispute  about  this.  And  my  contention  is  that  the 
remains  on  the  hill  to  the  west  are  the  remains  of  the 
**  Avaragild  Sarnghdrdma/'  These  last  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  prove  that  the  workers  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  had  the  intention  of  erecting  there  temples,  or  shrines, 
or  monasteries,  of  exceptional  magnificence.  Seen  by  them- 
selves the  cuttings  confirm  Hiouen  Thsang's  description  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  monastery  that  stood  there ;  for  if  by 
the  stupendous  works  of  preparation  now  visible  we  may 
judge  of  the  magnificence  of  the  completed  design,  then 
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we  can  understand  that  there  may  have  be^9.'oit  this  hill- 
aide  in  Hiouen-Thsang's  day  such  a  monastery  as  be^jd^ribed. 

Now  the  Amarftvati  Tope  lies  in  a  gently  undulating 
plain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  seventeen  mil'^"^ 
away  to  the  west,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  Chinese 
Pilgrim's  description  can  possibly  be  held  to  apply  to  it. 
I  have  given  an  account  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  of 
Bezwada  with  the  remains  now  to  be  seen  on  them.  There 
is  no  hill  within  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Amarivati,  nor 
on  the  west  within  twenty  miles,  nor  on  the  south  within 
nine  or  ten  miles.  On  the  north  side  lies  the  river,  and 
the  valley  of  the  river  there  is  four  or  five  miles  broad. 
The  atupa  itself  was  erected  on  a  slightly  rising  knoll,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river-bank  and  surrounded  by  open 
country. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Si-t/u-ki  for  the  account  of  the 
two  monasteries.  I  place  side  by  side  Julien's  translation 
in  French,  and  Mr.  Seal's  in  English;  and  I  desire  to 
point  out  that,  in  so  kindly  furnishing  me  with  the  latter, 
Mr.  Seal  w^as  in  possession  of  the  subject  of  dispute  and 
was  therefore  enabled  to  understand  fully  what  I  requested 
of  him — namely,  a  very  close  and  accurate  rendering  of  the 
original  passage,  with  reference  to  the  matter  specially  in 
hand. 


M.  Julien's  Tbakslation'. 

Sur  una  montagne  situee  4 
Test  de  la  ville,  on  voit  un 
convent  appele  Fo-p'o-chi-lo- 
9eng'h%a-lan  (Pourva^ila  Sang- 
harama).  Sur  una  montagna 
situ6e  a  rouest  da  la  villa 
s'el^ve  un  convent  nomm6  '  O-fa- 
lo-chi'lo-seng-kiii'lan  (Avara9ila 
Sanghar^ma).  La  premier  roi 
de  ce  royaume  la  construisit  an 
iavaur  du  Bauddha,  II  creusa 
la  vallee  at  y  pratiqua  un 
chemin,  fit  ouvrir  las  flancs  da 


Mr.  Beal's  Tbanslatign. 

To  the  east  of  the  city,  rest- 
ing on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
is  the  Piirva^ila  Sangharama; 
to  the  wast  of  the  city,  resting 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  is 
the  Avara^ila  Sangharama.  An 
early  king  of  this  country 
constructed  here  a  chaitya  in 
honour  of  Buddha ;  he  bored  out 
the  river -course,  constructing 
a  road  through  it ;  he  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  long 
galleries,  wide  chambers,  con- 


:/« 


^  ^siN/ttje$ii^^\#^AeTa  des  payil-     nectmg  them  one  witli  another 

i^iiK     \^f  nloii^^vMS  galeries,  de     along  the  whole  course  of  the 

xtitufti^^  cKjdUBftbres  lat^ndes  s'ap-     escarp  (or;  at  the  back  of  the 

*  ""^^^^^'iit    9ur    les    grottes    et     mountain  he  constructed  a  ca- 

*'    ^/u^'hjtt^iit  aux  cavemes.  vem  in  connection  with  these 

chambers).^ 

Mr«  Beal  unfortunately  possesses  no  MS.  of  the  life  of 
Hiouen-Thsang  by  Hoei-li,  and  I  can  therefore  only  give 
M.  Julien'*s  rendering  of  the  passage.  It  runs  thus :  ^'  A 
Test  de  la  capitale,  on  a  construit  sur  une  montagne  le 
couvent  Fo-p^ o-chUlo-kia^lan  (Po<irva9ilA  Sailgh&r&ma) ;  a 
Touest  de  la  ville,  on  k  ^lev^  sur  le  odt^  oppos^  de  la  mon- 
tagne^ le  couvent  'O'/a-lO'Chi'lo-kta-lan  (Avara9ilft  Safigh&- 
r&ma).  Tin  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume  I'avait  construit  en 
rhonneur  du  Bouddha  et  y  avait  d^ploy^  toute  la  magni- 
ficence des  palais  de  Ta-hia  (de  la  Bactriane.)'' 

Besides  these  passages,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  the 
works  give  the  reason  why  the  monasteries  were  deserted  in 
the  days  of  the  pilgrim's  visit,  and  that  they  both  state  that 
this  was  due  to  the  changed  attitude  ''of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains."  The  Si-yu-ki,  according  to  Julien,  states: 
''....  depuis  une  centaine  d'ann^es  on  n'y  voit  plus  aucun 
religieux.  L'esprit  de  la  montagne  se  metamorphose ;  il  prend 
tantot  la  forme  d'un  loup,  tantdt  celle  d'un  singe,  et 
epouvante  tous  les  voyageurs.  C'est  pourquoi  ce  couvent 
est  desert  et  ne  renferme  plus  de  religieux."  The  companion 
volume  of  Hoei-li  has  the  following  explanation :''...  depuis 
une  centaine  d'annees  les  esprits  des  montagnes  ont  chang^ 
de  sentiments  et  font  ^clater  sans  cesse  leur  violence  et  leur 
colore.  Les  voyageurs  justement  effray^s,  n'osent  plus  aller 
dans  ce  couvent ;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'aujourd'hui  il  est  com- 
pletement  desert,  et  I'on  n'y  voit  plus  ni  religieux  ni  novices." 

These  passages,   and   especially  Mr.  Beal's  rendering  as 

^  I  prefer  the  former  of  the  two  renderings  as  ginng  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  hill-side  at  BSzwa^a,  though  the  second  also 
applies,  as  there  is  a  cayem  of  considerable  size  at  the  back  of  the  mountain. 

*  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  position  of  the  hill-face  and  its  remains 
on  the  west  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  monastery  on  the  hill  to  the  east.  For 
the  expression  does  not  mean  **o»  the  opposite  tide  of  the  mountain^'*  but<*ON 
the  eide  of  the  mountain  oppoeed  to^  or  facing^  thie!* 
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given  above,  are  conclusive,  I  consider,  to  prove  that  the 
Avara^il^  Sangh^r4iiia  was  oti  the  aide  of  a  mountain  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a  plain.  The  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  cuttings  I  have  described  on  the 
steep  mountain  side  to  the  west  of  Bczwada ;  just  aa  the 
remains  of  the  Pofirvagilfl  Safigh&rfLma  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  remains  of  both 
monasteries  are  in  the  exact  positions  described  by  Hiouen> 
Thsang ;  and  his  description  cannot  possibly  be  beld  to  apply 
to  the  Amarivati  Tope,  situated  in  the  plain  country  in  the 
valley  of  the  ErishnS. 

But  there  are  other  points  to  be  noticed  still  more  confir- 
matory. In  speaking  of  the  Avara^nl&  monastery  Hiouen- 
Thsang  says  that  the  sovereign  who  made  it  "  bored  out 
the  river-course,  constructing  a  road  through  it."  Now  the 
path  from  the  town  of  Bezwada  that  leads  up  to  the  level 
of  the  platforms  on  the  escarp  of  the  mountain  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  passes  up  a  gully  caused  by  centuries  oJ 
mountain  torrenta,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  steepest  parf 
of  the  ascent,  is  conducted  by  steps  through  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff,  which  has  been  cut  into  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  more  level  portion  of  the  hill-side  above  it ;  so  that 
the  visitor  at  that  part  stands  on  steps  with  walls  of  rock 
irtificiBlly  cut  on  each  aide  of  him.  This  is  the  "rivor- 
coorse  "  that  has  been  bored  into  to  construct  a  path.  There 
before  our  eyea  is  the  very  piece  of  work  described  by 
Hiouen-Thsang  in  the  seventh  century  as  forming  the 
approach  to  the  galleries  of  the  Avara^ilH  monastery ;  and 
it  is  by  means  of  that,  path  so  constructed  that  the  nineteenth 
century  visitor  passes  from  the  town  of  Bezwada  to  the 
platforms  in  the  mountain- side. 

Lastly ;  close  to  tbe  south  of  Bezwada  are  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  Undavilli  rock-cut  temple.  Hiouen- 
Thsang  describes  the  Pourva9iU  monastery  as  resting  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  city ;  the  Avara9i]& 
monastery  aa  resting  on  tbe  side  of  a  mountain  to  the  west 
of  the  city ;  and  a  mountain  or  cavern,  connected  with  which 

tbe  legend  of  Bh&vaviv^ka,  lying  south  of  tbe  city,     East, 
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west,  and  south  of  Bezwada  are  these  remams  still  visible 
exactly  as  described.  At  Amar&yati  are  no  mountains  or 
caverns  of  any  kind. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  finally  accepted  that 
the  Ayara9il&  Sangh&r&ma  was  on  the  mountain-side  which 
bounds  Bezwada  on  the  west ;  and  that  any  theory  which 
tries  to  prove  the  reverse  totally  opposes  itself  to  the  plain 
statements  of  Hiouen-Thsang. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Hiouen- 
Thsang  does  not  mention  the  Amarftvati  Tope.  Why  he 
does  not  do  so,  I  confess  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine; 
and  if  any  readers  of  this  paper  can  help  to  elucidate  the 
question,  they  will  be  rendering  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  South  Indian  archaeology.  Hiouen-Thsang  is  in  general 
so  accurate  that  I  can  hardly  believe  the  omission  to  be  due 
to  carelessness  or  accident;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  atupa  was  in  existence  in  his  days. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  remains  at  Bezwada,  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  notice  a  correction  made  by  Mr.  Beal  of 
an  error  in  M.  Julian's  translation  of  the  Si-yu-ki  with 
reference  to  the  Rock-cut  temple  at  XJnda villi,  which,  as  before 
said,  lies  close  to  the  south  of  the  former  place.  M  Juliea 
makes  the  passage  run  thus :  "  A  une  petite  distance  au 
sud  de  la  capitale,  il  y  a  une  grande  caveme  de  montagne. 
Ce  fut  la  que  le  c^ldbre  maitre  des  QdatraSy  P'o-ptrfH-kia 
(Bhslvaviv^ka),  demeura  dans  le  palais  des  'O-sathh  (Asouras), 
en  attendant  Tarriv^e  de  T'se-chi-p'ou-sa  (Mftitr^ya  Bddhi- 
sattva),  et  parvint  i  I'^tat  de  Bouddha." 

Now  the  last  phrase  was  puzzling,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  the  translation  were  correct,  the  meaning,  probably, 
was  that  Bhdvaviv^ka  attained  the  rank  of  a  Pratyikc 
Buddha.  But  Mr.  Beal  has  settled  this  point  in  a  note 
which  he  kindly  sent  me.  His  translation  is  as  follows : 
''  A  little  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a  large 
terraced  mountain ;  this  is  the  place  where  Bh&vavivSka, 
the  master  of  the  S&stras,  remained  (or,  is  located,  i.e.  at  the 
present  time)  in  the  palace  of  the  Asuras,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Bodhisatwa  M&itrSya,  that  he  might  (or  may) 
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see  him  when  he  arrived  (or  arrives)  at  perfect  intelligence 
(i.e.  when  he  becomes  Buddha)." 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  intelligible.  Bh&va- 
Tiv^ka  was  undergoing  a  course  of  devotion  and  asceticism, 
which  would  enable  him  to  remain,  without  any  further 
death  or  subsequent  birth,  till  the  future  Buddha,  M&itr^ya, 
makes  his  appearance  on  this  earth.  This  culminated  in 
the  cavern  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhanakacheka,  when 
the  roick  miraculously  opened  of  itself,  and  after  the  sage 
had  entered,  closed  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of  this  moun- 
tain, says  Hiouen-Thsang,  still  rests  Bh&vaviv£ka,  waiting 
for  the  event  he  so  longed  to  see. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  another 
communication  from  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  in  which  he  authorizes 
me  to  publish,  as  the  correct  translation  of  the  passage  noted 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  above  paper,  the 
following  rendering :  ^'  This  is  the  place  where  Bhavaviveka, 
the  master  of  the  JS^tras,  remains  in  the  palace  of  the 
Asuras,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bodhisatva  Maitreya, 
that  he  may  see  him  when  he  arrives  at  perfect  intelligence/' 

R.S. 


Mr.  Fergusson  begs  leave  to  append  the  following  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Sewell's  paper.  They  are  in  substance  what 
he  said  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  read  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
the  words  of  the  text  of  Hiouen  Thsang  may,  with  perfect 
fairness,  be  assumed  to  bear  the  interpretation  Mr.  Sewell 
extracts  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  contend 
that  they  are  so  vague,  and  so  deficient  in  precision,  that  they 
may,  with  equal  fairness,  be  construed  so  as  to  convey  a 
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totally  different  meaning.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
glance  at  what  has  been  written  by  M.  Yivien  de  St-Martin,^ 
General  Cunningham,^  and  myself,'  while  trying  to  follow 
the  route  of  this  Pilgrim  though  India,  he  will  see  at  what 
widely  divergent  conclusions  three  men — knowing  something 
of  the  subject— can  arrive  at,  from  a  study  of  his  text,  on 
a  far  more  simple  matter  than  this;  even  when  all  three 
were  actuated  only  by  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
truth.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  the  life  of  Hiouen  Thsang  was  dictated  to  his  secretary 
Hoe'i-li  long  after  his  return  to  China,  and  the  Si-yu-ki 
was  compiled  from  his  notes  by  men  who  had  never  been 
in  India,  and  were  utterly  imacquainted  with  the  localities. 
Even,  however,  supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  correct, 
we  need  not  go  further  than  the  present  paper  to  see, 
from  the  discrepancies  between  M.  Julien's  and  Mr.  Seal's 
translations,  how  wide  a  latitude  for  discussion  their  dis- 
crepancies admit  of,  if  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  words 
of  the  author's  text,  and  them  only. 

Julien,  for  instance,  does  not  mention  ^'a  river ; ''  but  it 
seems  diffcult  to  escape  the  conviction,  that  if  a  traveller  is 
describing  a  city  situated  on  an  important  one,  as  Mr.  Beal's 
translation  suggests,  it  can  only  be  the  river — the  Kistna — 
and  not  a  gully,  down  which  water  may  flow  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  but  which  would  certainly  be  dry  half  an 
hour  afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sewell's  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  hills  '^  terminate  in  a  steep  scarp 
at  the  river''  accounts  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
known  circumstancewhy  the  builderof  the  Avara9ila  Samgh&- 
r&ma  was  obliged  "  Ouvrir  les  flancs  de  la  montagne," — "  et 
creuser  la  valine,  pour  y  pratiquer  un  chemin  " — I  believe 
from  Bezwada  to  Amrftvati,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Sewell  supposes,  to 
find  foundations  for  a  monastery.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
said  merely  means  that  he  provided  stations  and  rest-houses 

'  Memoire  Analytique,  appended  to  Jtilien's  translatioii. 
'  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  vol.  i.  Syo.,  London,  1871. 
*  Hiouen  Thsang's  Jouzney  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi,  Joum.  Boy.  Asiat  Soc, 
Vol.  VI.  K.8. 
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and  accommodation  for  "leHvoyageurs"  along  the  route.  It  was 
in  fad  a  "  tt'a  sacra  "  between  the  two  places,  similar  to  that 
described  by  Fa  Hian  as  existing  between  Anuradhiipura  and 
Mahintale,  and  which  exists  there  even  at  the  present  day. 
Throughout  the  whole  paragraph,  fhe  Road  appears  to  be 
the  nominative  to  which  all  the  rest  is  subordinate,  and  to 
which  all  the  exprpsaiona  consequently  apply.  It  may  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  river  since  those  days ;  but  if 
Hiouen  Thsang  is  to  be  depended  upon,  it  certainly  existed 
in  his  day. 

Besides  this,  there  are  certain  expressions  in  the  text  which 
cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  made  applicable  to  the  site  Mr. 
Sewell  proposes.  It  never  could  have  been  "  entourt'  des  bois 
touffuB "  or  adorned  by  "  une  multitude  dos  fontaines 
jaiiliesantes,"  and  so  on,  to  make  it  "un  s^jour  enchanteur;" 
and  the  whole  context  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  spot  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  such  as  the  Buddhists  delighted 
in,  where  "un  millier  dos  la'iques  et  dea  religieux  venaient 
ensemble  y  passer  la  leraps  de  la  retraite."  ^ 

The  very  circumstances  under  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  forsaken,  and  to  have  become  a  desert,  seem  to  me 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a  monastery  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
in  sight  and  almost  within  hearing  of  a  large  and  busy  town. 
The  spirits  of  the  mountains  don't  generally  display  their 
violence  and  anger  within  earshot  of  the  police  of  an  important 
city,  so  as  to  frighten  "  travellers"  and  prevent  their  going 
to  a  convent,  which  from  the  context,  I  take  it,  must  have 
some  distance.  The  whole  narrative,  in  fact,  in  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  can  only  apply  to  some  secluded  spot, 
■imilar  to  those  where  oil  the  principal  groups  of  caves 
are  situated,  which  in  almost  every  instance  were  chosen 
for  their  seclusion  and  remote  from  towns  or  centres  of 
population,  and  not  in  such  situations  as  Mr.  Sewell  points  to. 
Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  prove  this,  from  tlie  words 
the  text,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  all  the 
lateriul    facta    of  the    case   are   opposed   to   Mr.   Sewcll's 
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theory.     We  now  know  pretty  well  what  the  Buddhists  did 
and  built  between  the  age  of  Asoka  (b.c.  250)  and  the  time 
of  Hiouen  Thsang  (640),  and  as  I  am  now  engaged,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Burgess,  in  passing  through  the  press  a 
work  on  the  Cave  Temples  of  India,  I  am  probably  in  a 
position   to  state   that   there   is  not  a   rock-cut    Buddhist 
establishment  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  in 
the  least  resembles  the  Bezwada  Monastery  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sewell.     There  are  in  India  upwards  of  1,000  separate 
excavations,   all   of   which    are   noticed    in    more   or   less 
detail  in  that  work.     They  extend  from  Gimar  in  Gujerat 
to  Mah&vallipur,  south   of  Madras,  and,  though  infinitely 
various   in    their   arrangements,    not   one    of   them  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  a  structural  building  on  a  rock-cut  platform. 
"Wherever  the  Buddhists  set  to  work   to  carve  the   rock, 
they  invariably    cut  a   cave  into    it,  and  did   so   at   this 
very  place  Bezwada,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and 
it   seems    to    me  most  improbable   that   they   should   have 
departed  from  their  invariable  practice  while  erecting  what, 
from  Hiouen  Thsang's  account,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  viharas  in  India. 

The  above  considerations  are  probably  sufficient  to  show 
how  much  uncertainty  must  attend  any  attempt  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  Avara9ila  Samgh&r&ma  from  the  text  of  Hiouen 
Thsang,  if  that  alone  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  question 
seems  eventually  to  resolve  itself  into  the  consideration  of  the 
two  following  propositions. 

At  Bezwada  we  have  a  locality  which  is  utterly  unlike  any 
other  known  Buddhist  site,  and  where  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prove  that  these  platforms  were  not  excavated  by 
the  citizens  of  Bezwada  as  sites  for  their  suburban  villas. 
There  is  not  a  single  carved  stone,  in  or  about  the  place,  not 
one  moulding  in  the  rock,  not  one  letter  of  an  inscription,  to 
show  that  any  Buddhist,  in  any  age,  ever  approached  the 
spot,  or  attempted  in  any  way  to  utilize  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  Amrftvati  a  Samgh&r&ma, 
which  we  know  was  not  only  figuratively,  but  actually  adorned 
with  "  all  the  art  of  the  Palaces  (^f  Bactria/^  because  we  have 
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lately  recovered,  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  of  the 
Indus,  a  multitude  of  sculptures  almost  identical  in  execution 
and  style  with  those  that  adorn  that  Stftpa.  We  know  that 
it  was  standing  when  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  the  place,  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  he  could  have  avoided  seeing  it 
during  his  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Bezwada ;  we  know, 
too,  that  it  merits  all  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  it,  and  from 
the  marbles  that  have  been  recovered  from  it,  and  which  are 
in  this  coimtry,  that  it  was  artistically  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  of  all  the  Buddhist  Samgh&r&mas  found  in  that 
country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Sewell  will  still,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
adhere  to  his  bare  hill-side,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  hope  I  may  still  be  allowed  to  revel 
in  the  artistic  glories  of  the  Amr&vati  Tope,  and  to  nurse 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  building  described  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrim. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  regarding  Mr.  Sewell's 
theory  of  the  Undavilli  Cave.  The  argument  is  a  long  one, 
and  I  have  entered  upon  it  so  fully  in  the  work  on  the  Cave 
Temples,  above  alluded  to,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  what  is  said  there.  I  may  however  state  that 
both  Mr.  Burgess  and  I  are  convinced  that,  both  in  its  incep- 
tion and  execution,  the  Undavilli  Cave  is  wholly  Brahmanical, 
and  was  not  commenced  till  after  Hiouen  Thsang's  visit  to 
Dhanakacheka,  and  consequently  is  not  the  cave  he  alluded  to. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures,  by  Eliyd^ 
Archbishop  of  Nisibin.  By  H.  Sauvaire.  (Supple- 
ment.) 

In  1877  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Society 
M.  Sauvaire*8  translation  of  the  curious  treatise  on  weights 
and  measures  by  M&r  Eliya.  That  translation  was  founded 
on  the  Paris  MS.,  which  presented  some  considerable  lacunae ; 
the  whole  of  Chapters  V.  to  X.,  and  portions  of  Chapters  XI. 
XII.  and  XIII.,  being  missing.  These  M.  Sauvaire  has  now 
been  able  to  supply  from  a  Qotha  MS.,  which  Dr.  Pertsch 
was  so  good  as  to  copy  for  him.  I  prefix  to  this  supple- 
mentary translation  part  of  M.  Sauvaire's  explanatory  letter. 

Aug.  16M,  1879.  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 


En  vous  adressant,  le  13  X*'®-  1876,  ma  traduction  dee 
chapitres  du  Traits  de  Melr  Eliy&,  archevSque  de  N^sibe, 
contenus  dans  le  MS.  114  a.  f.  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale 
de  Paris,  j'^mettais  le  vceu  qu'un  autre  exemplaire  de  cette 
int^ressante  dissertation  vint  completer  le  premier.  Non 
seulement  mon  yobu  s'est  r^alis^,  mais  encore  le  savant 
Biblioth^caire  en  chef  de  la  Biblioth^que  grand*  ducale  de 
Gotha,  Monsieur  W.  Pertsch,  a  eu  I'amabilit^  de  rn'oflfrir, 
pendant  que  je  me  trouvais  k  Casablanca,  de  copier  lui-mSme 
et  de  me  faire  parvenir  toutes  les  parties  du  MS.  de  Gotha 
manquant  dans  celui  de  Paris.  Je  ne  saurais  trop  exprimer 
ma  reconnaissance  envers  un  confrere  aussi  obligeant,  grace 
auquel  il  m'est  permis  aujourd'hui  de  solliciter  de  nouveau 
I'hospitalit^  de  votre  Journal  Asiatique  pour  completer  ma 
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tradaction  et  faire  connattre  sartout  le  pr^cieux  Ghapitre  Y., 
le  plus  int^ressant  de  tout  le  traits. 

Mon  appel  a  ^t^  si  bien  et  si  aimablement  entendu  une 
premiere  fois  que  je  signalerai  dans  quelques  notes,  puisnes 
dans  I'excellent  ouvrage  de  Monsieur  le  Dr.  Leclerc,  les  titres 
de  quelques  manuscrits  qui  traitent  du  m£me  sujet  et  qui 
existent  dans  diverses  bibliotbSques  d'Europe.  La  traduction 
de  tons  ces  mat^riaux  relatifs  d,  une  branche  d'^tudes  sur 
laquelle  nous  en  possedons  si  peu  me  parattrait  digne 
d'int^rfit. 

BiBLioTHiauB  oramd'  dvcalb  db  Ootha,  MS.  Arabe  No.  1331.^ 

IV.  Chapitre  (fin). 

Par  suite,  les  puissances  (maqddir)  des  poids  des  ratis  ont 
6t6  differentes,  selon  le  haut  prix  ou  le  bon  march^  de  ce 
qu'ils  servent  &  peser,  et  c'est  i  cause  de  cela  que  les  gens  ont 
^t^  d'accord  pour  les  metq&ls,  et  en  divergence  pour  les  ratls 
et  les  onces. 

V.  Chapitre  Cinqui^me. 

Sur  les  mesures   {mdkAytjf  leurs  capaciUs   (maqddir)  et  les 

differences  qui  existent  entre  elles. 

Les  mesures  sent  de  deux  sortes:  mesures  des  choses 
liquides,^  fondantes,  telles  que  I'huile,'  le  yin,  le  miel;  et 
mesures  des  arides  comme  les  grains  et  autres  (produits)  tels 
que  le  froment,  I'orge,  le  sel  et  ce  qui  leur  ressemble. 

^  Je  dois  1a  commnnication  des  extraits  qui  snivent  &  Tobligeance  de  M.  le 
Br.  W.  Pertsch,  premier  biblioth^ire  de  la  Bibliothdque  grand'  ducale  de 
Gotha.  Ce  savant  a  bien  voula  m'en  faire  parrenir  une  copie  et  m*a  ainsi  mis 
i-meme  de  completer  la  traduction  do  Tint^ressant  traits  de  Mtlr  Eliyd.  Qu'il 
me  permette  de  lui  en  exprimer  publiquement  toute  ma  gratitude.  Yoy.  pour  la 
premiere  partie  de  la  traduction,  Eoy.  As.  Soc.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
June,  1877.— H.  S. 

*  ^Ud^^^.    Sur  la  signification  que  je  donne  &  ce  mot,  cf.  le  T&dj  el  ^aroua,  6d 

ar.  d*Arif  Pacha,  hA  verbo, 

*  Jkuhn,  Plus  ordinairement  on  emploie  le  mot  zojft.  Toy.  les  extraits  de 
Canii. 
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Au  nombre  des  mesures  en  usage  dans  le  pays  de  Kotim  et 
ailleurs  pour  les  choses  liquides,  fondantes,  sont : 

Le  JcouZy^ — ^le  dawraq? — le  mahdl?^ — ^la  /alidjah,^ — la 
qollahy^ — le  hous,^ — ^le  qoub^^ — le  mousatroun,^  etc. 

Parmi  les  mesures  des  arides  il  y  a:  le  makhoiily^ — ^la 
kayladjah,^^ — ^la  marzahdty^^ — ^le  rob\^* — le  kayl^ — ^le  tomn,^^ — ^le 


1 J  Ad .    On  donne  en  Egypte  le  nom  de  ko&z  k  on  vase  en 
I'une  anse,  avec  lequel  on  puise  I'eaa  qui  s*egoutte  da  dr.    H 


fer  blanc  muni 
d'une  anse,  avec  lequel  on  puise  I'eau  qui  s*egoutte  du  dr.  H  contient  enyiron 
un  demi-litre.  Le  Qdmo&i  porte  settlement:  **ya8e  connu.*'  On  lit  dans  le 
Tddj  el  ^aro&t :  *'  On  dit  kdta,  yako&zou,  pour  signifier  boire  avic  un  koUzy  de  mgme 
qu*on  dit  kdha^  yako&bou  poor  signifier  boire  avee  un  ko&b,  qui  est  le  ko&M  sans 


anse." 


*  ^JJ^^i  mesure  pour  le  yin, — et  aussi  jarred  anw^  du  persan  ij%^»  Qdmo^^ 
Ogtdnos. 

3  ^W*.    Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  le  QAmolit  avec  le  sens  de  mesure. 

*  il^^vii .    Je  n'bdsite  pas  k  lire  J^s^vii ,  de  la  m^e  racine  que  ,^^,  mot 

ayant  le  sens  de  *'  grande  mesure  connue  servant  k  partager ;  on  I'appeDe  aussi 
fdtedj,  Suivant  quelques-uns,  c'est  le  gafiz.  La  racine  de  ce  mut  est,  en 
Syrien,  falghd  ;  il  a  ^t6  arabis^  .  .  .  C'est  de  fekf;  que  vient /f^'dn,  que  le  vulgaire 
prononce  improprement/mC^'dn,  et  qui  sert  k  boire  le  caf6,  etc."     Tdtf/  el  *arout, 

^  ^Qj .    **  La  grande  jarre,  soit  en  toute  mati^re,  soit  en  gr^  et,  au  eontraire^ 

le  petit  koiay  QJmo^.— [See  Lane,  Mod.  Eg,  p.  148.]  La  qoUah  est  encore  en 
usage  au  Maroc  pour  Thuile. 

*  \^^\ .  Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  le  Qjdmoke  avec  le  sens  de  mesure.  C*est 
le  xovf  (conge)  des  Grecs,  mesure  pour  les  liquides  contenant  trois  litres  et  on 
quart  environ.     Casiri  Tappelle  •c-'j^*  (Aoiity). 

^  (^juaJI  (ftV).  N*a  le  sens  de  vase  qu*avec  I'orthograpbe  ^^y  •  On  peut 
comparer  le  mot  d'origine  itrangkre  ^-^^  avec  I'expression  du  dialecte  dorien 
ic^i3i3e^  eoupe^  vate  d  boire.  ^-^  &  d*  ailleurs  le  m6me  sens  et  se  trouve  plusieurs 
fois  dans  le  Qor'&n. 

0  ^^jja^yti]  f  le  fi^ffTfMy  des  Grecs,  mystre,  mesure  contenant  deux  cuiller^es, 
et  signifiant,  dans  le  langage  ordinaire,  grande  emlUr. 

*  \  ,<e^*^' .    Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  les  dictionnaires  avec  le  sens  de  mesure. 

10  Les  mesures  qui  ne  sont  accoropagn^  d*aucane  remarque  se  rencontrent 
fr^quemment  dans  les  auteurs.  Of.  mes  Matiriaux  pour  eetvir  a  fhUtoire  de  la 
numiam.  et  de  la  mdtroL  muiulmanet. 

11  C^uj^l,  et  plus  loin  \^j/^^  •  Ces  termes  ne  sont  pas  donnas  par  les 
dictionnaires.  Peut-Stre  faut-il  lire  mazrabah,  comme  dans  le  Journal  Ae.^ 
article  de  M.  Behmauer. 

1'  Proprement  quart,    A  pass6  dans  Tespagnol  et  est  en  usage  k  Hazagan 
(Maroc)  sous  le  nom  d'arro^. 
»  C'est-&-dire  huiiiitne. 
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ffiecA/aV — (fo.  2r.)  le  qanqal,^ — le  qqflz, — la  kdrah, — le 
(f/arib, — ^le  keurr  et  autres  mesures  {mdkdyl)  employees  dans 
leg  pays  ^loign^s  et  dans  les  cit^s  diverses. 

Ces  mesures  varient  suiTant  les  contr^es,  de  m£me  que  les 
rails  difiSrent.  Ainsi  le  qeat,^  chez  certains  habitants  du 
pays  de  Itotim  (Asie  Mineure),  contient  en  vin  un  rati  et 
huit  onces.^  Chez  telle  population  de  I'empire  islamique,  sa 
oontenance  est  de  six  ratls,  au  (rati)  de  Baghd&d,^  c'est  U  le 
gp:ttnd  qest ;  et  chez  d'autres  habitants  du  m^me  empire,  elle 
est  de  trois  ratls ;  ^  c'est  le  petit  qest. 

Le  kouz  est,  chez  quelques-uns,  de  trente  ratls,  au  (rati) 
de  Baghd&d,  et,  chez  d'autres,  plus  fort. 

Le  dawraq  ^quivaut,  dans  telle  locality,  k  quinze  ratls,  au 
(rati)  de  Baghd&d ;  il  est  plus  faible  dans  telle  autre. 

Pour  telle  population,  \sLfaU((/ah''  -piae  trois  ratls  au  (rati) 
balady^\  et  la  qoliah,  dix /alkfy'ah,^  ce  qui  £Eut  trente  ratls,  au 
(rati)  balady, 

1  cUma^.    Ne  86  troQYe  pas  dans  les  diet,  avee  le  sens  de  mesure.    Plus 

loin  ce  mot  est  ^rit  plusiears  fois  cU^ua^  ,  ce  qui  me  parait  dtre  la  veritable 

orthographe ;  en  effet  le  verbe  wA^  signifie  "  approcher  les  l^vres  d*an  vase 
pour  y  boire." 

'  (JaX3.  *'Certaine  grande  mesure  de  substances  s^hes."  Z«nm.~Cette 
mesure  6tait  en  usage  dans  les  enrirons  de  Sedjelmdsah,  Yoy.  El  fiekri. 

'  OamJ.  Le  qett  me  parait  devoir  Stre  identifi^  avec  le  Xeste  ou  setier 
romain  ((^<m|t)  de  deux  eoti/lee,  et  de  la  contenance  de  54  centilitres. 

*  Casiri,  L  p.  282  dit  (d'aprds  MS.  839)  que  le  gut  de  vin  p^se  20  onces ;  ce 
qui  fait  bien  1  rati  (=12  onces)  et  8  onces.  Le  rati  ro&my  est  de  102f  derbams 
oo  72  metq^  (Yoy.  El  Diabarty,  tableau^  et  M&r  Eliyd,  ch.  iii )  Son  once  est 
done  de  6  metq&ls.  En  aaoptant  revaluation  du  derbam  donn^e  par  Mabmoud 
Bey  (Le  ty$t.  m^tr.  aetuel  de  CEg,)  de  3  gr.,  0898  on  a  pour  le  metqil  ( =  If 
derbam)  4  gr.,  414.    Ce  qui  donne  pour  le  qeei  20  x  6  x  4  gr.,  414  =  529  gr.,  68. 

*  Ce  qui  fait  130  x  6^780  derbams,  ou  128^  x  6  =  771f  derbams,  suivant 
qu'on  adoDte  I'estimation  d'Er-Raf6'y  (-{-  a.  623)  ou  celle  d'En-Nawawy  (-|-  a. 
676)  pour  le  nombre  de  derbams  dont  se  compose  le  rati  de  Bagbd&d. 

<  ioit  130  x  3  =  390,  ou  bien  128f  x  3  =  385f. 

^  4lbCv!jJ\  (sic). 

*  De  Balad.  Balady  signifie  le  plus  souvent  *<  de  la  ville,  local  *' ;  mais  je 
nli^site  mw  i  pr6f6rer  le  premier  sens,  attendu  que  I'auteur  nous  parle  plus  lorn 
du  Diar-Kabi*ah,  region  dans  laquelle  tftait  situ^e  la  viUe  de  Balad.  Mar  Eliy& 
nous  dit  (cb.  iiL)  que  le  rati  de  Balad  {balady)  ktaxi  de  420  metq&ls.  3  x  420  x 
4  gr.,  414 =5  kil.  561,64  i>our  la/alidjah,  et  66  kil.  616,4  pour  les  dii  falUJah  ou 
U  qoliah.  La  qoUah  d'buile  p^se  actuellement  30  kilogr.  &  Casablanca  et  17  kil. 
280  k  Matagan. 

•^)b(ric)-^)U. 

TOL.  XII. — [mBW  8B&IX8.]  8 
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Le  Ao^A,^  qui  est  une  des  mesures  du  pays  de  Ho&m,  pdse 
dix  ratls,  au  (rati)  roftmy. 

Le  qoutouly^  est  ^gal  &  dix  onces,^  et  le  mo&satro&n,  k 
vingt  metqills,  qui  font  trois  onces  et  un  tiers  du  rati 
roiimi/^ 

Chacune  de  ces  mesures*'^  contient^  en  vin  les  quantit^s 
susmentionn^es ;  en  huile,^  elles  contiennent  une  quantity 
infi^rieure  [d'un  dixieme]  &  celle  du  vin  [et,  en  miel,  un 
surplus]  ^gal  au  quart  et  au  dixieme  de  celui-ci.^  Ainsi 
toute  [mesure]  contenant  dix  ratls  de  vin  contiendra  neuf 
ratls  d'huile,  et  treize  ^  ratls  et  demi  de  miel,  et  toute  mesure 
(kayl)  contenant  une  quantity  quelconque  d'huile  contiendra 
en  yin  une  quantite  ^gale,  plus  son  neuvieme  et,  en  miel,  une 
quantity  igsle,  plus  sa  demie.^^ 

Quant  aux  mesures  {makdyl)  des  arides,  elles  varient 
^galement.  Ainsi  le  djarib  est  chez  les  uns  de  quarante 
makkouk;  chez  d'autres»  de  trente-deux  makkouk;  dans  tel 
endroit,  de  yingt  makkouk ;  dans  tel  autre,  de  dix  makkoiik ; 
dans  tel  autre  encore,  il  est  moindre. 

»  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  6crit  {jmj^\  . 

'  ^Jy^l    (sic).      Dans  Casiri,  /.<?.,  ce  mot  se  trouve  €crit  par  un  L, 

iJv^y^  •    C'est  la  K0T6\ri  des  Grecs.    Tin  peu  plus  baut,  le  qo&to&iy  ii*est  pas 
mentionne,  et  le  mot  qui  pr^c^de  tnousatroun  est  (m^^] .     On  pourrait  supposer 

que  le  copiste  n'ayant  pas  compris  le  terme  qu'il  avait  k  4crire  s'est  arrdt^  k 
moitie  chemin. 
'  Voir  la  note  k  la  fin  du  chapitre.     10  x  6  x  4  gr.,  414  =  264  gr.,  84. 

*  Nous  Savons  que  20  metqal8  =  28f  derhams.  Les  3^  onces  du  rati  rodmy 
6galent  done  aussi  28f  derhams.  D'oii  1  once  ro^my=8t  derhams.  Or  Sf  x  12 
=  102f^,  ce  qui  est  bien  le  nombre  de  derhams  attributf  au  rati  ro6my  par  £1 
Djabarty. 

*  m^^jj*J  (sic). 
'  JDeuhn. 

^  C'est-ii-dire  aux  z2  du  contenu  de  la  m^me  mesure  en  vin.  J'ai  ajout^  les 
mots  places  entre  crochets,  ^videmment  omis  par  le  copiste  et  indispensables  au 
sens,  ainsi  que  I'indique  la  phrase  suivante.  Voy.  aussi  la  note  k  la  fin  du 
chapitre. 

^  Jl^  <U  ^^  (sic)  pour^Af  <U  M^. 

^^  Par  exemple,  le  qoktokly  contient  9  onces  d'huile,  10  onces  de  vin  et  13| 
onces  de  miel.    Voir  la  note  &  la  fin  du  chapitre. 
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Le  q(^  est  chez  (fo.  3)  le  plus  grand  nombre  6gal  &  huit 
makkoUk;^  chez  tel  peuple,  il  est  moindre. 

La  kdrah  est  ^gale,  cbez  celui-ci,  &  seize  makko&k,^  et,  chez 
celui-U,  elle  est  d'un  chiffre  different. 

Le  qanqal^  enfin  contient  quatre  makkouk. 

La  plus  r^pandue  de  ces  mesures^  est  le  makkouk;  il 
^uiraut,  en  (mesure)  de  T'lr&q,*  &  trois  kat/ladjeh^^ — 4  douze^ 
rob', — et  d,  quarante-huit  tomn.^  Dans  le  Di&r-Rabi'ah,  il 
est  ^gal  k  quatre  marzabah,^^^d,  seize  kat/l, — et  k  soixante- 
quatre  mechfd  (sic.    Lis.  mechqd*). 

Le  tomtiy  qui,  chez  les  habitants  de  l''Ir&q,  est  le  quart  du 
rob',  contient  en  huile  {deuhn)  quarante-cinq  derhams;  en 
miel,  cinquante-huit  derhams  et  trois-quarts/^  et,  en  vin, 
cinquante  derhams. 

Le  rob*^  contient  en  huile  cent  quatre-yingts  derhams ;  en 
Tin,  deux  cents  derhams,  et  en  miel  deux  cent  trente-cinq 
derhams.^  ^ 

La  kaylah  prend  sept  cent  vingt  derhams  d'huile;  huit 
cents  derhams  de  vin,  et  neuf  cents  derhams  de  miel.^^ 

Le  mechfd*  (sic),  qui,  chez  les  habitants  du  Di&r-Rabi'ah, 
est  le  quart  du  kayl,  contient,  en  huile,  trente- trois  derhams 
et  trois-quarts,  et,  en  miel,  cinquante  derhams  et  cinq 
huitiSmes. 

Le  kayl,  ^gal  k  quatre  mechqd*,^^  ce  qui  fait  le  quart  du 

^  Conforme  au  K^tab  el  hAwf/,  qni  ajoate  ou*iI  est  ^gal  aussi  k  24  kaylndjeh, 
'  £1  Moqaddasy  dit  qu'en  Mesopotamie  le  qafiz  est  le  quart  de  la  kArah^ 

#gale  h.  240  ratls.      Voy.  mes  Materiaux  pour  servir  d  I' hist,  de  la  numism.  et  de 

Im  tnitrol.  mue, 

'  Le  MS.  de  Gotba  porte  ^^JC3  {qanfal)  ou  JjcJ  {qangkal). 

^  Le  texte  porte  (^S^^S^]  inaisil  est  Evident  qu'il  faut  ^J^lx^. 


*  C*est-&-dire,  le  makko&k  de  T'lrilq  6quivaut  k,  etc. 

*  Le  Qdmoua^  Casiri,  I.e.  et  £1  Moqaddasy  (pour  le 


makkouk  de  Jerusalem) 
donnent  ce  mSrae  chiffre. 

^  Je  lis  UJt  au  lieu  de  L«t  que  porte  le  texte. 
"  Je  lis  <U.v^4J  au  lieu  de  <{Jm«j  . 

•  ^^))*  ti;'  • 

i<*  Mar  Eliyft  se  trompe,  car  la  proportion  9:  134::45:x=67}. 

1'  L*auteur  se  trompe  encore  ici;  il  faut  270  et  non  235. 

^'  Nouvelle  erreur ;  la  kaylah  de  miel  contient  1080  derhams  et  non  900. 

1*  wJUl^  (sic),  pi.  de  cU.^. 
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marsabdn  (sic),  contient  en  proportion^  de  ce  que  renferme  le 
pr^ident.* 

Le  makko&k  contient  en  huile  deax  mille  cent  soixante 
derhams  et,  du  reste  (c'est-i-dire  en  vin  et  en  miel),  en 
proportion.' 

Lors  done  que  tu  seras  embarrass^  au  sujet  de  quelqu'^one 
des  mesures  susmentionn^es,  prends  pour  point  de  comparaison 
Tun  de  ces  liquides,  afin  que  tu  puisses  voir  si  elle  est  juste 
ou  d^fectueuse,  suivant  ce  que  je  dicterai  dans  la  suite,  s'il 
platt  d,  Dieu. 

[Les  denudes  foumies  par  Casiri  d'apr^  le  MS.  839  et  les 
indications  de  M&r  Eliy&  permettent  de  dresser  le  tableau 
ci-contre  (Tabl.  I.),  suivi  d'un  autre  tableau  consacr^  auz 
mesures  des  arides  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans  le  present 
traits  (Tabl.  II.). 

Personne  n'ignore  aujourd'hui  que  les  Arabes,  en  soumet- 
tant  la  Perse  et  Tempire  Byzantin,  emprunt^rent  aux  penples 
yaincus  leurs  sciences  et  leurs  arts,  quails  ont  d^yelopp6i 
ensuite  suivant  leur  propre  g^nie.  Aussi  ne  doit  on-paa 
s'^tonner  de  leur  voir  designer  les  mesures  creuses,  non  par 
leur  capacity  cubique,  mais  au  moyen  du  poids,  mode  pratique 
et  positif  suivi  avant  eux  par  les  Bomains.] 

'  ^Las^L*  (sic).  On  peat  lire  ^UmS^  L«  "ce  qu'apporte",  c.  &.  d.  "oe 
que  contient",  ce  verbe  toutefoiB  n'est  employ^  qne  dans  le  langage  Tulgaire ;  ou 
bien  a  ^  ,At^  V^  "ce  que  cache,"  c*e8t-&-dire  encore  **ce  que  contient";  dela 

mdme  racine  ,  c*£^  vient  ^Uw  "  jarre  &  Tin  ou  &  huile." 
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VI.  Chapitre  SixiAmb. 

Sur  la  rectification  des  paida,  lorsquUls  sant  difecteux^  et  leur 

determination  quand  Us  font  difaut 

Lorsque  lea  d^ii6raux  (sancff)  des  metq&ls  et  des  derhams 
sont  d^fectueux,  inexacts,  sans  correlation  les  uns  avec  les 
autres,  et  que  noas  voulons  les  rectifier  [fo.  3r.],  ou  quand 
ils  font  d^faut  et  que  nous  voulons  les  determiner,  nous 
prendrons  cent  grains  de  moutarde  sauvage  dans  un  etat 
moyen  de  dessiccation,  d'humidit^,  de  siccite  et  de  fralcbeur, 
et,  d'aprds  ce  qu'ils  peseront,  nous  fabriquerons  une  sandjah 
en  cuivre  ou  en  argent,  k  Taide  d'une  balance  exacte  trSs- 
sensible  (hddd)  ou  d'une  petite  volante  {tayy&r) ;  ce  sera  la 
sandjah  du  grain  (Jiabhah)  de  I'or.^  Ensuite  avec  celle-ci  et  les 
cent  grains  de  moutarde  on  fera  la  aancf/ah  des  deux  grains ; 
puis  une  autre  sandjah  pour  les  deux  grains.  R^unissant 
alors  les  grains,  nous  formerons,  suivant  le  mode  qui  pr^cdde, 
la  sandjah  du  demi-sixidme  du  metq&l  jusqu'A  mille  metq&ls. 

Si  nous  Youlons  determiner  les  sam^ah  {sandj)  des  derbams, 
nous  prendrons  de  la  moutarde  ci-dessus  mentionnee  soixante- 
dix  grains  (habbah)  et,  avec  leur  poids,  nous  formerons  une 
sanc^ah  qui  sera  la  sandjah  du  grain  {habbah)  de  Targent;^ 
puis  nous  ferons  la  sancf/ah  des  deux  grains,  suivant  ce  que 
nous  avons  mentionne  et  indiqu6. 

Je  d^crirai  ci-aprSs  ^  la  construction  d'une  balance  a  I'aide 
de  laquelle  on  determine  les  sandjah  (sanc(/)  des  metq&ls, 
quand  elles  n'existent  pas  et  qu'on  a  celles  des  derbams,  et 
les  sandjah  des  derbams,  lorsque  ce  sont  ces  demiSres  qui 
manquent  et  qu'on  poss^de  les  sancfy'ah  des  metq&ls. 

VII.  Chapitre  SeptiAmb. 

Sur  la  rectification  des  mesures  (mak&yl),  quand  elles  sont  di- 
fectuemes,  et  leur  determination^  lorsqu'elles  n^existent  pas. 

Quand  les  mesures  sont  defectueuses  ou  manquent,  et  que 
tu  veux  les  rectifier  ou  les  determiner,  tu  prendras  une 


*  Chapitre  VIII. 


« }i^\  c^^^^  ^  L^\  i^^. 
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mesure  (kai/f)  en  cuivre  jaune,^  en  far  on  en  bois,  et  ta 
I'aagmenteras  ou  la  diminueras  jusqu'd  ce  qii'elle  contienne 
qaarante-cinq  derhams  d'buile ;  ^  c'est  Ik  le  iomn.  Avee  lui 
ta  mesureras  tons  lea  arides,  en  fait  de  grains  et  autres,  que 
tu  Yoadras.  Fais  ensuite  une  autre  mesure  (kayl)  qui  con- 
tienne quatre  fois  autant  que  celle-l&  en  froment  ou  autres 
gprains:  tu  auras  le  rob\  Construis  maintenant  une  autre 
mesure  dont  la  oontenance  soit  le  quadruple  du  rob* :  Ce  sera 
la  kaylah,  D'aprds  ce  mSme  mode  tu  composeras  toutes  les 
mesures  que  tu  voudras. 

Si  tu  pref!lres  oommencer  par  la  construction  du  mechqd* 
(sic),  prends  une  petite  mesure  [fo.  4]  et  augmente-la  ou 
diminue-la  jusqu'i  ce  que  sa  contenance  en  huile  soit  de 
trente-trois  derhams  et  trois  quarts,  ce  qui  est  le  mechq&\ 
Fais  ensuite  une  mesure  qui  contienne  quatre  fois  celle-ci 
en  froment,  en  coriandre,'  en  moutarde  ou  autres  graines : 
ce  sera  le  kayt.  Puis  construis  une  mesure  pouvant  contenir 
quat^  fois  cette  derniere,  tu  auras  le  marzabdn.  Enfin  con- 
fectionne  une  autre  mesure  qui  contienne  quatre  fois  le 
marzabdn,  ce  sera  le  makkoHtk. 

VIII.  Chapitrk  Huiti^me. 

Sur  la  construction  cCune  balance  an  moyen  de  laqueile  on 
diterminera  lea  aandjah  dea  metqdls  d  Paide  de  celles  dee 
derhams  et  celles  des  derhams  d  Faide  des  aandjah  des 
metqdls,  et  acec  laqueile  on  pisera  Vor  avec  les  sandjah  des 
derhams,  ce  qui  donnera  des  metqdls,  et  Von  pisera  V argent 
avec  les  sandjah  des  metqdls,  ce  qui  donnera  des  derhams. 

Quand  tu  veux  determiner  les  sandjah  des  metq&Is  a  I'aide 
des  sandjah  des  derhams  ou  (celles)  des  derhams  d,  I'aide  des 
sandjah  des  metq&Is,  ou  Targent  avec  les  sandjah  de  Tor  et 
avoir  ainsi  des  derhams,  choisis  une  balance  dont  le  fl^au  soit 
droit  et  exact,  et  partage-le  en  dix-sept  divisions  ^gales. 

*  Le  MS.  porto  par  erreur   t*^^  au  lieu  de  •A-^l. — Dr.  Pertsch. 

'  Deuhn.    C*68t  toQJoun  ce  terme  qu'emploie  M&r  Eliyd  et  qae  je  traduis  par 
"hnile." 

'   iJuS  (jtie)  poor  ^yf^.     On  rencontre  plus  g6n6ralement  encore  ^tij^» 
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Mets  sa  suspension  &l  sept  divisions  de  I'un  de  ses  deux  braSi 
et  d,  dix  de  Tautre ;  adaptes-y  les  deux  plateaux  et  rdgle-le 
(sahhShou).  Lors  done  que  tu  voudras,  avec  les  sand{jah  des 
derhams,  obtenir  les  sandjah  des  metqUb,  prends  la  sandjah 
du  derham  et  pose-la  dans  le  plateau  suspendu  au  plus  long 
bras,  qui  est  celui  des  dix  divisions.  Place  dans  I'autre 
plateau  la  sancf/ah  inconnue  dont  tu  veux  faire  la  sandjah  du 
metq&l,  et  regle-la  sur  la  sandjah  du  derham  jusqu'a  ce 
qu'elle  arrive  &l  6tre  ^gale  &l  oelle-ci  dans  cette  balance.  Tu 
obtiendras  ainsi  la  sandjah  du  metq&l.  Agis  de  m^me  pour  la 
sandjah  des  deux  metq&ls,  des  cinq  et  au  dessus,  aussi  bien  que 
pour  la  sandjah  de  la  demie,  du  sixieme  et  des  grains  (hobo&b). 

Si  tu  veux  d^duire  les  sandjah  des  derhams  de  celles  des 
metqcLlsy  prends  la  sanc{}ah  du  metq&l  et  pose-la  dans  le  plateau 
suspendu  au  bras  le  plus  court,  soit  celui  des  sept  divisions, 
[fo.  AvJ\  Dans  I'autre  plateau,  raets  la  sandjah  inconnue 
dont  tu  veux  faire  la  sandj'ah  du  derham  et  rdgle-la  sur  la 
sandjah  du  metq&l  jusqu'el  ce  qu'elle  soit  ^gale  el  celle-ci 
dans  cette  balance.  On  aura  en  effet  la  sanc{jah  des  derhams. 
Agis  de  la  m^me  maniSre  k  I'^gard  de  la  sandjah  des  deux 
derhams  et  au  dessus,  ainsi  que  pour  la  sandjah  du  qir&t, 
des  grains  {hohoub)  et  des  poids  au  dessous. 

P^sires-tu  peser  de  Tor,  n'ayant  el  ta  disposition  d'autres 
sandjah  que  celles  des  derhams  P  Place  les  sandjah  des 
derhams  dans  le  plateau  de  I'argent,  qui  est  celui  (suspendu) 
au  plus  long  bras :  ce  que  donnera  I'autre  plateau  sera  des 
metq&ls  correspondant  aux  derhams  el  raison  d'uu  metqftl 
pour  chaque  derham. 

(Tu  agiras)  el  I'inverse,  quand  tu  voudras  peser  de  Targent 
et  que,  d^pourvu  des  sandjah  des  derhams,  tu  possdderas  les 
sanc{jah  des  metq&ls. 

IX.  Chapitrb  NeuyiSmb. 

Sur  la  construction  d'une  autre  balance,  ayant  trots  plateaux  et 
avec  laquelle  on  pisera  Vor  d   Vaide  des  sandjah^   des 

^  Le  MS.  porte  ^g^^uai^  Je  n'h^site  paa  k  lire  ^^^^^9  comme  on  lit  &  U 
ligne  Buiyante.        ^  v-    > 
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mefqdls,  qiiand  ellea  exktent,  el  d  taide  des  sawljah  des 

derhanu  lorsque  cellen  det  metq&h  mantjiicnt  et  que  ceUes 

de»  derhams  existent,  le  poid*  obfeau  devant  itre  le  mime, 

mi  bien  arec  laqueUe  on  jtixera  Fargent  d  I'aide  det  sandjah 

dt  Cargent,  quand  cellea-ci  se  troitcent,  et  a  I'aide  des  mn^ah 

dea  metq&la  quand,  les  premiires  manqaant,  ces  derniires 

txiflent,  le  jioids  ohlenu  devant  itre  encore  If  mdme.    Sn 

totiime  done,  cette  balance  tiendra  lieu  da  cells  mentionnie 

dans  le  chapHre  pricidenl  et  des  balances  ordinaires. 

Exemple.     Tu  prenda  une  balance  4gale  (mostaici/)  comme 

toatefl  les  balances,  c'eet-il'dire  ayant  les  deux  bras  du  fl^au 

^gaux    (motas&iry).      Partage    I'un    des    deux    bras    en    dix 

divisions,  et  perce  sur  la  quatrieme  division  a  partir  (tu  milieu 

du  fl6au,  laquelle  est  en  mfitue  temps  la  troisierae  4  partir 

de  son  extremit<5,  un  trou  dans  lequel  tu  placeras  un  anneau ; 

puis  Buapends  k  celui-ci  un  plateau.     Ce  plateau  et  celui  qui 

se  trouve  suspendu  au  ro^me  bras  doivent  Stre  ^gaux  en 

poida'  au  plateau  suapendu  ^  I'autre  bras. 

Ijors  done  que  tu  voudras,  avec  cette  balance,  d^duire  les 
[  san^jah  des  metq&ls  [fo.  5j  de  celles  des  derhams,  place  les 
tandjah  des  derhams  dans  le  plateau  qui  se  trouve  isol^  et 
mets  dans  le  plateau  euspcndu  au  fl^uu  aux  trois  divisions 
de  I'nutre  bras,  dos  mndjoh  qui  fossent  ^quilibrc  aux  premieres. 
On  aura  les  satidjah  de  Tor,  correspondant  aux  derhams,  k 
,  raioon  d'un  metqal  pour  chaque  derhara.  Les  deux  plateaux 
qui  se  trouvcnt  aux  deux  extr^mit^s  se  faisant  enti^rement 
iquilibre,  quelque  sandjaft  que  I'on  y  mette,  le  poids  corres- 
pondant  qu'on  obtieadra  sera  ^gal  a  oelle-ci.   Sache  done  cela. 

X.  Chafitke  DixiAme. 

\  Sur  la  contraction  d'nne  autre  balance  munte  d'un  settl plateau 
tt   ee   comportant  comme    le  ferestoun^    {la    romaine) : 

'  he  MS.  dfl  Oothfl,  comioe  celui  de  Paris,  pnrto  pnrtout  ^in^^  [ganuiobH), 
H  ce  qo'il  y  ■  da  ploi  eurieni,  e'tst  quo  oe  nom  b  £lc  lu  Hiiui  par  G&srd  de 
CtimitM  dans  ta  trHduCtiua  l,Libir  Oanulami  iilUm  a  TMit  filio  Chen;  LUir 
TlutU  di  pandrribut,  qm  dimtur  Librr  Caraitanit).  Cepaaiknt  il  fuut  lire 
fftttlolin  ,i^e-iii,  mol  pmon,  niwd  que  M.  le  Dr.  Lederc  en  a  fnit  le  premier 
* II  m  ijontsnt  ijue  doiu  In  liiEe  d'Ebn  Abt  Orajrbi'iili  on  tronie  cite 
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on  y  pise  Vor  avec  une  seule  raummdnah  (contre-poids)  et 
on  ohtient  des  metq&ls ;  on  y  pise  I' argent  avec  une  autre 
roummdnah  et  en  obtient  d€S  derhams :  leJUau  est  k  mime, 
ainsi  que  les  traits  et  les  divisions, 

Ayant  choisi  un  fl^au  bien  droit  et  ^gal  {mostawy),  tu 
Buspendras  un  plat'Cau  a  Tun  de  ses  deux  bras  ^  et  partageras 
I'autre  bras,  k  partir  du  milieu  du  trou  du  Usdn  ^  et  jusqu'd 
I'extremit^  du  bras,  en  autant  de  divisions  que.tu  Toudras 
avoir  de  metq&ls  ou  de  derhams.  Tu  placeras  du  c6t^  o& 
il  n'y  a  pas  de  plateau  un  poids  (taql)  qui  fasse  ^quilibre  au 
plateau,  de  telle  sorte  que,  la  balance  ^tant  suspendue,  le 
fl^au  se  trouve  horizontaL  Puis  tu  fabriqueras  pour  cette 
balance  deux  contre-poids,^  c'est-d-dire  deux  roummdnah^ 
dont  I'une  sera  pour  Tor,  d'apr^s  la  valeur  (meqddr)  des 
divisions  etablies  sur  le  fl^au,  (d  raison  d')  un  metq&l  pour 
chaque  division.  Le  poids  de  I'autre  roummdnah  sera  en 
sandjah  (sandj)  de  I'argent,  d'aprds  la  valeur  de  ces  divisions, 
chaque  division  correspondant  d  un  derham.  En  effet,  cette 
operation  faite,  mettons  de  Tor  dans  le  plateau  et  pesons-le 
avec  le  contre-poids  ^  de  Tor,  nous  obtiendrons  le  poids  de  cet 
or  et  nous  en  connaitrons  le  montant  ^  en  metq&ls  et  fractions 
de  metqftl,  d'aprds  les  divisions  Etablies  sur  le  fl&u.  Mettons 
au  contraire  de  I'argent  dans  le  plateau,  et  pesons-le  avec  le 
contre-poids  de  I'argent,  nous  en  obtiendrons  le  poids  et 
saurons  el  combien  de  derhams  et  de  fractions  de  derham  il 
monte.     Dieu  est  plus  savant. 

panni  les  Merits  de  T&bet  ebn  Qorrah  le  livre  dit  Faresto&n,  Yoy.  Eitt.  de  la 
mid,  ar,^  ii.  p.  414.  Le  liber  earattonia  xn^riterait  bien  d'dtre  public,  rauteor 
arabe  6tant  mort  en  901  de  J.  C.    Je  signalerai  encore  sur  les  poids  et  mesures, 

g&ce  k  M.  Leclerc,  le  livre  xxix.  du  Tatr'f  d'Abou'l  Qasis  ez-Zahr&wy  dont  la 
Bodleienne  poss^de  Toayrage  entier  sous  les  Nos.  414  et  416 ;  le  chap.  xxii. 
da  Menhddj  ed  deukHn  de  C6hen  el  *Attdr,  qm  ^crivait  en  Tan  1269  de  notre 
^re ;  un  traiti  det  poidt  et  meeurea  d'Ebn  el  Beytar.  qui  existerait  h^  Leyde  et  2i 
Madrid ;  et  enfin  un  TraiU  tommaire  dee  poids  et  meeurety  dans  le  Commentaire 
de  VArdfoiizah  d'Avicenne  par  Mohammad  ebn  Isma^il  (B.  Nat.  s.  ar.  No.  1022, 
exemplaire  autographe  de  Tan  788  de  I'h^g.). 

^  Le  mot  i^jh  (taraf)  signifie  **  partie,  cdt4  d*oii  bras  de  la  balance,  et  autei 

bout,  extr6mit4/* 

>  La  langue,  la  fl^che,  la  lan^ette.    Yoy.  sur  lee  noms  des  diff.  parties  dont 
se  compose  la  romaine  ma  trad,  in^te  d'El  Djabarty. 

^  ^«L^ .    Dans  son  commentaire  du  Bordah^  Khfiled  el  Azhary  dit  que  les 
mots  mablaghf  qadr  et  meqdAr  Bont  synonymes. 
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[fo.  5r.]  XI.  Chapitre  Okzi^me. 

Bur  la  ckscription  et   les  caractires  distinctifa  du  qaraatodn 

(ferestoun). 

Le  raeilleur  qarasto&n  {ferestoHn)  est  celui  dont  le  con  ^  est 
long.  En  effet,  plus  son  cou  est  long,  plus  (la  romaine)  est 
sensible  et  rapide ;'  plus  il  est  court,  plus  elle  est  paresseuse.^ 
Cest  pour  ce  motifs  que  la  pes^e  est  plus  exacte^  avec  le 
petit  h&b  de  tout  qaraatoun  (ferestoiin)  qu'avec  le  grand  bdb. 
Quand  la  suspension  du  grand  bdb  est  plac^e  exactement 
entre  la  suspension  du  petit  bdb  et  celle  ^  du  plateau,  les  rails 
et  les  metq&b  que  d^terminera  le  grand  bdb  seront  le  double  "^ 
de  ce  que  d^terminera  le  petit  bdb.  Si  I'espace  compris  entre 
la  suspension  du  grand  bdb  et  celle  du  petit  bdb  est  ^gal  i 
deux  fois  I'intervalle  qui  s^pare  la  suspension  du  grand  bdb 
de  celle  du  plateau,  ce  que  d^terminera  le  grand  [6d6]  aura 
trois  fois  le  poids  ^  de  ce  que  determinera  le  petit  bdb.  Ce 
mSme  (principe)  se  manifestera,  lorsque  rintervalle  sera  plus 
grand. 

n  convient  aussi  que  nous  sachions  que  le  rapport  du  bras 
le  plus  court  au  bras  le  plus  long  de  tout  qarastoun  (ferestoun) 
est  comme  le  rapport  du  poids  de  la  raummdnah  au  poids  que 
determine  ce  qarastoHn  (ferestodn)  avec  ce  bdb.  [Si  done  le 
bras  le  plus  long  est  egal  k  trois  fois  le  bras  le  plus  court,  ce 
que  determinera  ce  qarastoun  (/erestoiLn)^  avec  ce  bdb,  sera] 
6gel  &l  trois  fois  le  poids  de  la  roummdnah.^    C'est  d'apres 


^  ^jMk£.    C'est  la  partie  du  corps  de  la  romaine  comprise  entre  les  denx  Utdn 
(linguettes).    Ce  terme  n'a  pas  d'equivalent  en  fran9ais. 

'  t^Sj^^^ '    Jo  ^^  f^J^^  comme  dans  le  MS.  de  Paris. 

*  Lit.  "plnslourde**  Jkj] . 

*  vJ«^  jJ .    Cette  le^on  est  pr6f^rable  k  celle  du  MS.  de  Paris,  qui  donne 

*  Le  copiste  a  supprim^  ici  le  mot  <G]Lc ,  qu*on  lit  dans  le  MS.  de  Paris. 

7  Je  suis  la  le^on  du  MS.  de  Paris,  qui  est  ia  bonne.    Le  MS.  de  Gotha  ^crit 
c  Q»n'i  (  la  moiti^). 

*  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  porte  JUil  Hi  et  celui  de  Paris  Jli^l  ^. 

*  Le  copiste  a  sapprimS  tout  ce  que  j*ai  plac6  entre  crochets. 
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cette  analogie  et  suiyant  cette  proportion  que  les  clioses  se 
passeront  dans  toutes  les  romaines  (qarastoundt,  lis.  fereS' 
toundt).^         •....•• 


XII.  Chapitrb  DouziSmb. 


[fo.  6.]  Ensaite  nous  partagerons  le  bras  le  plus  long,  d  I'aide 
du  compas,  en  divisions  dont  chacune  soit  ^gale  d  Tespace 
compris  entre  la  suspension  (de  la  romaine)  et  Vaqrab,^  et 
nous  partagerons  chacune  de  ces  divisions  en  ratls  d'une 
valeur  correspondant  au  poids  de  la  roummdnah.  Quand 
nous  aurons  fait  cette  operation,  ce  que  d^terminera  ce 
qarastoiin  (feresto&n)  sera  la  valeur  (meqddr)  que  nous  voulions 
lui  faire  determiner.     Dieu  est  plus  savant.^ 

XIII.  Chapitre  TreiziSme. 

Sur  le  qarasto&n  (feresto&n)  qui  foumit  des  poids  (maqddir) 
divers  tels  que  lea  metqdla  et  les  derhams  et  les  ratls  de 
Baghddd,  de  Nisihe,^  Bdhiry^  etc, 

Quand  le  qarastoiin  [ferestoun)  est  fait  pour  peser  le  derham 
et  que  nous  voulons  y  peser  des  metq&ls,  nous  examinerons  de 
combien  de  derhams  est  le  poids  de  la  roumtndnah,  et  nous  en 
ferons  une  autre  dont  le  poids  en  metq&ls  soit  ^gal  au  nombre 
de  derhams  que  p^se  cette  roummdnah,  Nous  pdserons  ^  avec 
celle-ci  ce  dont  nous  voudrons  determiner  le  poids  en  metq&ls. 
II  sera  en  effet  tel  que  nous  le  voulons. 

^  La  suite  est  confonne  an  MS.  de  Paris. 

s  L^3^ .    Cast  le  crochet  auquel  est  suspendu  le  plateau. 

'  Telle  est  dans  le  MS.  de  Gotha  la  fin  de  ce  chapitre,  qui  manque  dans  le  MS. 
de  Paris. 

^  ^V^i>j«^l  (sic),  en-n^sibtny. 
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Si  le  qarasMtn  {/eresto&n)  a  6t&  construit  pour  peser  ^  des 
metqftls  et  que  nous  d^sirions  j  peser  des  derbams,  nous 
op^rerons  i  I'inyerse  de  ce  que  nous  avons  fait  dans  le  cas 
pr^c^dent.  [fo.  6r.]  Le  qarastoHln  {/eresto&n)  donnant  des 
ratls  de  Baghdftd,  yeux-tu  avoir  des  rails  de  N^sibe  ?  ^  nous 
examinerons  combien  ces  demiers  repr^sentent  de  ratb  et 
fractions  de  ratls  de  Baghd&d,^  et  nous  confectionnerons  une 
autre  raummdnah  dont  le  poids  exprim^  en  ratls  de  Nesibe  ^ 
Boit  ^gal  &  ces  ratls  et  &  ces  fractions :  oe  qui  consistera  k  en 
augmenter^  le  poids  d'une  fois  et  un  tiers;  car  en  ajoutant 
au  rati  de  Baghdftd  une  fois  et  un  tiers  son  poids,  nous  ayons 
le  rati  de  N^be.  Si  done  nous  pesons  avec  cette  (demidre) 
roummdnah,  au  dit  qarmtoHn  {/ereatotin),  le, poids  nous  sera 
donn^  en  ratk  de  N^sibe.^ 

*  Quoique  le  texte porte  ^%) ,  je  ne  doute  pas  qu*il  ne  faille  lire,  comme  ploa 
haut,  ^) . 

a  Le  MS.  porte  ,^J1  JuLJI ,  aa  Hea  de  ^^jIJ^U  • 

*  ^^MM^l  eit'nitiby. 


*  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  supprime  la  fin  du  chapitre,  donn^e  par  le  MS.  de  Paria, 
et  paase  immddiatement  an  chap.  xir. 
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Art.  V. — On  the  Age  of  the  Ajantd  Caves}  By  Rajendra-- 
LALA  MiTRA  Rai  Bahadur,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

In  a  paper  published  in  volume  xlvii.'  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  I  attempted  to  identify  the 
nationality  of  some  foreign  figures  depicted '  in  the  rock-out 
caves  at  Ajantd.     The  conclusions  I  arrived  at  were  : — 

1st.  That  the  figures  with  long  flowing  coats  and  sugar- 
loaf  hats  in  one  of  the  pictures  were  Persians. 

2nd.  That  the  principal  personages  in  three  "Drinking 
scenes  "  were  Bactrians. 

3rd.  That  the  scenes  represented  phases  of  Indian  life  from 
1800  to  2000  years  ago. 

My  reasons  for  the  first  two  conclusions  I  gave  at  length ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  last,  I  contented  myself  by  referring 
incidentally  to  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Fergusson,  Burgess, 
and  Bh&ii  D&ji.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was  not  a 
chronological  one ;  and  to  chronology,  therefore,  I  did  not 
wish  to  devote  any  great  part  of  a  necessarily  short  note. 
My  sole  object  was  to  invite  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to 
the  presence  of  Persians  and  Bactrians  in  Indian  pictures, 
and  to  it,  therefore,  I  confined  my  remarks. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  my  object  has  been  fully  attained  ; 

^  I  received  this  paper  in  July,  and  laid  it  before  oar  Council  Meeting  on  the 
7th  idem,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session.  I  have  since,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
large  discretion  given  to  me  by  the  author,  revised  it  to  the  extent  of  omitting 
some  passages,  and  of  here  and  there  modifying  others.  The  present  title  of  the 
paper  is  adopted  by  the  author's  wish,  expressed  in  a  later  letter— his  main 
contention  bein^  that  the  cave  containing  the  picture  lately  remarked  on  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  *  History  of 
Indian  Architecture.'  He  supports  this  view  by  the  palaeographic  evidence  afforded 
by  the  inscriptions  within  the  cave.  This  side  of  the  chronological  question  has  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal.  The  auflior  had  proposed  to 
illustrate  his  paper  by  four  woodcuts,  of  which  three  are  copies  of  plates  in 
Ker  Porter's  work ;  but  as  these  can  readily  be  referred  to,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  useful  object  would  be  gained  by  publishing  the  cuts  wbich  he  inclosed  with 
his  paper.  To  follow  the  author  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  consult  the  four 
excellent  plates  published  with  his  first  paper  in  the  Bengal  Society's  Journal. — 
A.  Gbotb,  Oct.  23,  1879.  >  H^  Part  i.  p.  62. 
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and  that  so  distinguished  an  archaBologist  as  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  has  taken  it  up  in  earnest,  and  brought  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  upon  it.  And 
it  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  first  of 
my  three  conclusions  (viz.  the  nationality  of  the  figures 
in  the  "Court  scene")  has  met  with  his  assent.  He  had, 
he  says,  arrived  at  that  conclusion  some  years  ago,  though 
he  did  not  publish  it. 

My  second  conclusion,  as  to  the  Bactrian  nationality  of 
the  figures  in  the  "  Drinking  scene,"  is  not  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  regards  these  also  as  Persians,  on  the 
following  grounds :  1st,  because  crimped  streamers,  or  *'  bande- 
roles," such  as  are  worn  by  the  figures,  are  characteristic  of 
the  Sassanian  kings ;  2nd,  because  their  head-dress  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Persians  represented  in  sculpture 
at  Takht  i  Bost&n  and  elsewhere ;  3rd,  because  the  story  of 
the  pictures  corresponds  with  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Khjishru  Parviz,  with  whom  he  identifies  the  principal  figure. 

After  the  most  careful  study  of  the  pictures,  I  must  avow 
my  inability  to  perceive  any  ethnic  relationship  between  the 
foreign  figures  in  the  "  Court  scene "  and  the  burly 
Bacchanalian  figures  in  the  ''  Drinking  scenes."  Features  so 
decisive  as  ethnic  tests,  when  generalized  after  a  study  of 
large  numbers,  become  dubious  when  studied  in  single 
individuals ;  and  in  smudgy  pictures  and  defaced  sculptures 
are  peculiarly  unsatisfactory.  As  far,  however,  as  they  go, 
they  afford,  to  me  at  least,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
oval-faced,  sharp-featured  Ambassador  and  his  suite  belonged 
to  the  same  nationality  with  the  broad-headed,  high  cheek- 
boned  lover  of  the  "  Drinking  scene."  Quite  agreeing  with 
what  is  said  as  to  the  impossibility  of  ''identifying  the 
portrait  of  the  King  (the  Bacchanalian  lover)  in  those 
pictures  from  any  of  the  sculptured  representations  of  him,"  ^ 
I  am  equally  unable  to  follow  the  general  resemblance 
discernible  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  figure  of  the  "  Hunting 
scene,"  engraved  by  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pi.  64. 

In  single  instances  the  dress  is  much  more   expressive; 

^  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XI.  p.  164. 
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and  that  test  brought  to  bear  on  the  picture  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  disprove  my  theory  of  these  figures  being  Bactrian. 
The  crimped  streamers  or  "  banderoles,"  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  are  by  no  means  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Sassanians.  They  appear  as  ornaments  over 
the  cap  ;  or  as  the  floating  ends  sometimes  of  the  fillet  round 
the  head,  sometimes  of  the  bandeau  tying  the  cap  behind 
the  head,  or  binding  crowns  of  leaves  or  necklaces  ;  or 
as  wings  behind  the  shoulder-blade;  and  in  one  or  other 
of  these  forms  they  occur  on  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  kings 
Eukratides,  Kadphises,  Hermaeus  and  others,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  Indo-Scythian  kings  Eanerki  and  Ooerki, 
and  on  sculptured  figures  of  Rajput  warriors.^ 

The  head-dress  is  equally  at  fault.  The  hat  of  the 
Ambassador  is  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  It  is  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  head  of  the  modern  Persian  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  pillar  in  Eer  Porter's  plate  62,  and  as  was 
worn  by  the  attendants  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  his  late 
visits  to  Europe.  It  has  been  repeatedly  figured  by  Malcolm 
in  his  "History  of  Persia,"  and  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
in  the  costume  of  the  messengers  in  the  "Ambassador's 
scene  ;  "  but  in  the  costume  of  the  Bacchanal  it  is  wanting. 
His  hat  is  short  and  dimipy,  and  has  a  broad  band  at  the 
base.  In  one  instance  it  has  two  streamers  on  the  top, 
but  in  the  other  two  those  appendages  are  omitted.  They 
are  invariably  absent  on  the  conical  cap.  It  is  not  easy  to 
trace  much  resemblance  between  the  two  hats,  while  they 
differ  from  the  hat  or  crown  of  Ehiishrd,  as  shown  in 
sculpture  at  Takht  i  Bost&n. 

The  coat  of  the  Ambassador  is  a  close-fitting  one,  hanging 
below  the  knee ;  and  over  it  there  is  a  tight  jacket  of  a 
different  stuff,  buttoned  in  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 
The  officers  of  his  suite  have  the  same  style  of  body-clothes, 
except  the  military  attache  in  helmet,  whose  coat  is  some- 
what shorter.  The  Bacchanal  wears  a  loose  blouse  or  caftan, 
without  buttons  in  front,  or  any  indication  of  the  way  in 

^  Videpoitim,  Wilson's  *' Ariana  Antigua,'*  pi.  ii.  figs.  3  and  6  ;  pi.  iiu  fig.  4 ; 
pi.  Y.  fi^.  16, 17,  18,  19  and  20;  pi.  vii.  fig.  6;  pi.  Tiii.  fig.  10,  and  several 
figures  in  plates  ix.  x.  zi  xiL  ziii.  xiy.  XTi.  xvii.  xix.  xxi. 
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which  it  was  fastened  to  the  person.  It  is  decorated  with 
patch-work  ornaments,  but  there  is  no  jacket  over  it.  The 
lady  indulges  in  patch- work;  and  the  tout  emembk  of  her 
dress  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  dress  of  Shirin  in  the 
Takht  i  Bost&n  sculptures. 

As  regards  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  Khvlshru  Parviz, 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  picture,  the  substance  of 
the  narrative  quoted  from  Tabari  amounts  to  this,  that 
Khjishru  II.  received  an  embassy  from  an  Indian  potentate. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  a  return  embassy ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  says  that  the  Indian  Ambassador  brought  a  letter,  marked 
private,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  note  congratulated  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  King  on  the  near  prospect  of  his  supplanting 
his  father  and  becoming  "  the  ruler  of  the  whole  empire." 
The  King  was  naturally  offended  at  this,  and  so,  he  says, 
"  We  closed  the  letter  with  our  seal,  and  gave  it  into  the 
keeping  of  our  consort  Shirin/'  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  King,  under  the  circumstances,  would  never 
think  of  sending  a  complimentary  embassy  to  a  foreigner 
who  secretly  suggested  his  dethronement.  It  is,  I  think, 
difficult  to  accept  the  passage  cited  from  Tabari  as  explaining 
the  scene  of  the  picture.  The  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  was,  probably,  more 
frequent  in  past  times  than  it  is  now,  and  embassies  may 
have  passed  and  repassed  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  times 
from  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  picture  of  an  embassy  in  one 
place,  and  the  notice  of  another  embassy  elsewhere,  hardly 
justifies  the  assumption  that  one  relates  to  the  other. 

The  name,  too,  of  the  Indian  King  in  the  text  of  Tabari 
is  represented  by  letters  without  diacritical  marks,  and  may 
be  variously  read  Faramsha,  Firamsha,  Furamsha,  Qaramsha, 
Qiramsha  or  Quramsha ;  each  of  these  optional  forms  being 
subject  to  further  variations  by  the  insertion  of  an  i  or  y  after 
the  w.  By  first  discarding  "  the  value  of  the  vowel  points 
as  of  no  authority  in  foreign  names,"  and  by  next  assuming 
the  consonants,  which  are  in    some  cases  variable,  to  have 

VOL.  xn.— [xfXW  BUUSS.]  9 
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necessarily  undergone  changes,  the  word  is  made  out  to 
be  Pulakesi ;  and  having  come  to  this,  the  reading  is  accepted 
as  the  major  premiss  for  the  next  argument.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  name  may,  or  may  not,  be  correct.  If  it  be 
correct,  it  would  show  that  Khiishru's  Indian  correspondent 
was  Pulakesi,  but  it  would  not  suffice  to  connect  the  "  Court 
scene  "  in  the  Ajantd  picture  with  that  king. 

The  chronological  question,  however,  is  the  really  im- 
portant one,  and  this  is  fully  recognized  in  Mr.  Fergusson's 
paper,  which  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  stating  the  follow- 
ing to  be  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  Ajantd  Caves. 
He  says,  "As  everything  depends  upon  it,  the  first  point 
is  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  cave  in  which  these  paintings 
are  found;"  and  from  the  materials  accessible,  he  thinks 
that  "  this  can  be  easily  done  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
deviation  either  way."  Substituting  the  word  moderate  for 
"very  narrow,"  I  readily  subscribe  to  this  remark;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  not  utilised  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  materials  that  were  accessible  to  him. 

His  conclusions  are  that  Cave  No.  XII.  is  the  oldest,  and 
that  the  others  on  its  two  sides  correspond  in  age  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  thus : 

XII.  Oldest,  second  century  b.c. 

I 
XIII. 


X.      Coeval  with  last  or  slightly  later. 

X.  More  modem,  first  century  b.c. 

XI.  Later. 
VIII.  Later  still. 
VII. 


VI. 
V. 
IV. 
III. 


>} 


>> 


>> 


y 


Correspond  No. 
for  No.  with 


< 


II. 
I. 


ft 


Latest,  610  to 
640  B.C. 


Correspond 
with 


< 


XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
f  XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI.    Coeval  with 

I.,  or  slightly  more 

modem. 


Later  than 
No.  1. 
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These  deductions  have  been  made  by  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  ornaments — ^the  simpler,  the  more  ancient ; 
the  more  elaborate,  the  later ;  and  also  bjr  comparison  with 
caves  in  other  parts  of  India  of  more  or  less  known  ages. 
Thus,  No.  XII.  is  said  to  be  the  oldest,  because  ''it  is  an 
extremely  plain  and  simple  excavation,  without  pillars, 
which,  in  itself,  is  an  indication  of  great  antiquity,  while 
such  ornaments  as  it  has  are  so  similar  to  those  that  adorn 
other  caves  at  Baja,  Bedsa,  Nassik,  and  elsewhere,  whose 
age  is  ascertained  to  be  before  the  Christian  era."  No.  I. 
is  said  to  be  the  latest,  because  "  from  its  position  it  is  the 
cave  last  excavated  at  this  end  of  the  series."  The  argument 
is,  however,  somewhat  qualified  by  the  remark  that,  ''if 
not  the  very  last,  it  is  certainly  among  the  most  modem 
excavations  at  Ajanta."  For  this  conclusion,  however,  no 
reason  is  assigned.  Yery  little  argument  has  been  adduced 
for  the  gradation  in  age  of  the  other  caves ;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dates  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  This  opinion,  however,  proceeding  from  so  high  an 
authority,  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
on  the  part  of  a  person  like  me  to  question  it.  But  the 
facts  to  be  presently  disclosed  leave  me  no  alternative. 

I  must  demur  to  the  theory  founded  on  the  absence  of 
pillars,  a  fact  which  does  not  always  show  great  antiquity. 
More  than  one  XJdayagiri  Cave,  bearing  L&t  inscriptions, 
have  pillars,  and  as  cave  architecture  (not  cave-cutting)  must 
have  followed  wooden  structures,  there  is  no  d  priori  reason 
why  pillars  should  be  wanting  in  caves  of  early  date,  but 
of  a  time  when  men  had  long  since  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
wooden  houses. 

But  that  theory  apart,  the  principle  of  gradual  improve- 
ment on  which  the  learned  antiquary's  opinion  is  founded 
is  such  a  trite  axiom  in  history  that  no  one  would  think  of 
questioning  it.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  have  a  general 
principle,  another  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases,  making 
due  allowances  for  the  influences  of  the  different  factors 
which  bear  upon  them.    As  regards  Indian  archaeology,  after 
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many  years  deyoted  to  its  study,  I  feel  convinced  that  as 
yet  adequate  materials  have  not  been  collected  to  enable  even 
the  most  experienced  scholar  to  settle  the  ages  of  ancient 
Indian  caves  within  any  moderate  limits  of  variation,  by 
reference  to  the  amount  of  ornaments  occurring  on  them. 
The  data  now  available  for  such  a  purpose  are  insufficient, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  In  commenting  upon  the  age 
of  the  XJdayagiri  Caves,  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
"  Antiquities  of  Orissa  "  (long  since  printed,  but  not  yet 
published),  I  have  remarked:  "Adverting  to  the  Caves  of 
Western  India,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  developed  a  system  of 
evolution,  according  to  which  the  simplest  of  the  caves 
are  assigned  to  the  earliest  period,  and  the  most  ornate 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date — the  whole  spreading  over 
many  centuries.  How  far  this  is  correct  as  regards  those 
caves,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  inquire ;  but  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  caves  which  form 
the  subject  of  my  remarks.  The  principle  is  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  human  habitations  in  civilized  society,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  monasteries.  Monastic  institutions  do 
not  develope  slowly  and  gradually,  step  by  step,  with  the 
advancing  civilization  of  their  occupants,  even  as  the  ancient 
pile  huts  of  Zurich  and  Brienne  and  Neufchatel  developed 
into  Swiss  villas ;  but  by  fits  and  starts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  patronage  extended  to  them  by  civil  society, 
and  the  state  of  civilization  of  their  patrons — the  monks 
themselves  being  the  passive  recipients  of  the  bounty  of 
their  lay  admirers,  and  the  art  displayed  in  their  habitations 
dependent  mainly  on  the  taste  of  the  artists  employed,  and 
of  their  employers.  A  hermit  of  great  sanctity,  perhaps 
professing  some  supernatural  or  miraculous  powers,  takes 
shelter  in  a  wood  near  a  flourishing  town,  whence  men  of 
all  classes  proceed  to  visit  him  and  offer  him  the  means 
of  his  sustenance  and  more,  in  lieu  of  his  blessings;  a 
wealthy  person,  perhaps  a  king  or  a  minister,  takes  special 
interest  in  him,  and  defrays  the  cost  of  building  a  comfort* 
able  house  for  his  use ;  his  sanctity  draws  around  him  shoala 
of  proselytes  and  followers,  for  whose  acconmiodation  addi-» 
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tional  buildings  are  required;  other  rich  men  defray  the 
cost  thereof;  and  a  stately  monastery  is  the  result.  In  the 
place  of  the  hermit  an  image  of  a  god,  or  a  rude  stone, 
or  a  grave,  or  a  sacred  relic,  suddenly  rising  in  repute  for 
working  miracles,  or  for  some  other  cause,  produces  the 
same  effect.  In  the  first  fervour  of  devotion,  wealth  flows 
rapidly  towards  its  endowment  and  embellishment,  edifices 
rise  over  and  around  it,  and  a  sacred  place  is  completed. 
All  this  takes  but  a  few  short  years,  and  the  lifetime 
of  a  single  generation  is  generally  enough  to  effect  the 
consummation.  A  different  feeling  next  comes  into  play, 
that  of  respect  for  antiquity,  which  developes  a  strong  spirit 
of  conservatism,  and  its  main  objects  are  to  give  firmness 
to,  and  to  perpetuate,  existing  customs,  practices  and  obser- 
Tances,  and  to  prevent  changes  and  innovations.  Devotion 
then  leads  to  the  erection  of  minor  edifices  around  the 
principal  building,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  share  of 
the  reflected  sanctity  of  the  original  shrine.  Hence  it  is — 
in  India  at  least — that  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  shrines 
are  the  oldest,  and  the  temples  and  other  structures  around 
them  are  of  comparatively  recent  dates.  The  merit  of 
dedicating  temples,  ghats,  chaityas,  and  the  like  in  sacred 
places,  is  greatly  extolled  in  the  S&stras,  both  Hindu  and 
Buddhist,  and  every  pilgrim  erects  one  according  to  his 
means,  and  if  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  build  a  temple, 
or  a  chaitya,  however  humble,  he  satisfies  his  conscience 
by  dedicating  a  fictile  or  stone  model,  ranging  from  two 
inches  to  three  or  four  feet.  Benares  receives  every  year 
an  accession  of  many  scores  of  such  temples,  some  of  which 
are  cubes  of  three  or  four  feet  with  corresponding  pinnacles, 
and  the  thousands  of  model  chaityas  in  stone  and  baked 
clay  which  have  been  met  with  at  S&nchi,  Buddha  6ay&, 
Samath,  and  other  places,  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
cause. 

"That  the  caves  of  tTdayagiri  have  come  into  existence 
under  some  such  circumstances  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  Bhuvanesvara,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  a  flourishing  town,  if  not  the  capital. 
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of  Kalinga.  Some  Buddhist  hermits  of  great  repute,  or . 
a  body  of  monks,  must  have  come  there  for  missionary 
purposes,  and,  prohibited  to  dwell  in  towns,  taken  their 
stand  on  the  hill,  which  was  near  enough  to  admit  of 
their  going  frequently  to  the  town  on  their  missionary 
errand,  and  for  begging  alms,  and  yet  sufficiently  removed 
from  civil  society  to  keep  them  aloof  from  its  contamination. 
The  Kalinga  R&j&s,  who  were  noted  for  their  devotion  to 
Buddhism,  helped  them  to  excavate  some  large  caves,  and  the 
monastery  was  complete.  The  little  caves  were,  I  imagine, 
subsequently  dug  by  individual  hermits  for  their  respective 
accommodation  or  mortification — for  the  three  or  four  feet 
cubic  caves  were  undoubtedly  made  for  the  sake  of  under- 
going some  form  of  penance  or  other.  If  we  assume  that 
some  of  the  missionaries  Sirst  dug  the  small  caves  to  display 
their  sanctity  or  devotion  to  penance,  by  dwelling  therein, 
it  would  follow  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people — ^for  such  a  feat  as  passing  night  after  night,  say 
in  meditation,  within  a  cave  of  three  feet,  would  attract 
public  attention  in  India  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
wealthy  among  those  who  admired,  or  looked  with  veneration 
upon,  such  feats,  would  at  once  defray  the  cost  of  making 
large  and  commodious  habitations  for  such  saints  and  their 
followers.  In  either  case  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
small  and  the  large  caves  would  be  limited,  and  cannot 
be  reckoned  by  centuries ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  at  any 
rate  to  support  the  theory  of  gradual  development  of  taste 
and  tact  in  cave-cutting;  for  the  larger  caves  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  belong  to  a  single  cycle.  Their  pillars  are 
of  the  same  pattern;  the  pilasters  are  alike;  the  carved 
bands  over  them  have  the  same  outline ;  the  Buddhist  rails, 
either  above  or  below  the  friezes,  differ  only  in  some  being 
made  of  four  and  others  of  five  bars ;  the  parapets,  where 
they  occur,  are  alike ;  and  the  general  design  differs  so 
slightly  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  in  none  of  these  features — 
and  these  are  the  principal  features  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence of  style  and  age — can  anything  be  found  which  would 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  caves  belong  to  different 
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I  ages,  and  were  cut  by  men  in  different  states  of  civilization, 
possessed   of    art-education   differing  in   otlier  respects 
I  than  in  individual  peculiarity." ' 

I  hare  met  with  nothing  since  which  would  induce  lue 
to  change  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  many  facts  have 
come  to  my  notice  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  what  is 
true  as  regards  the  caves  at  Udayagiri  is  equally  so  with 
reference  lo  those  at  Ajanta. 

It  is,  however,  not  on  such  d  pi-iori  arguments  that  I  wish 
to  rely  in  the  present  instance.  So  long  as  forty  years  ago 
Jatnes  Prinsep  obtained  some  inscriptions  from  AjaQt4, 
and  published  them  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  Journal. 
Mr.  Bird,  in  1847,  published  some  others  in  his  "  Historical 
Besearches  on  the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha 
and  Jaina  Keligions ; "  and,  in  1863,  the  late  Dr.  Bhaii 
Dkjl  re-Gxaoiined  and  revised  all  the  inscriptions  that  he 
could  find  at  Ajanti,  and  published  facsimiles,  transcripts, 
and  translations  thereof  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,^  and  the  evidence 
derivable  from  these  inscriptions  is  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Fergusson. 

One  of  these  inscriptions  occurs  in  Cave  No.  XII.  It  is 
cut  into  the  rock  in  the  L&t  cliaracter,  which  antiquaries 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  retained  its  iotegrity  to  the 
close  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  but  changed  in  the  following 
century  to  something  different.  If  the  evidence  of  this 
character  be  of  any  weight,  it  would  follow,  that  the  cave 
I  in  whioh  it  occurs  must  date  from  before  the  second  century 
BS.C.  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  it. 

Cave  No.  IX.,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  to  be  either 
Kcoeval  with,  or  slightly  later  than,  No.  XII.,  has  an  inscrip- 
I  tion  in  the  same  L&t  character  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
rliving  rock,  and  another  in  the  Cave  character  painted  in 
■fresco,  as  the  pictures  are.  The  two  caves,  therefore,  may 
■  be  taken  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  No.  X.  to  have  been  excavated 
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some  time  after  No.  IX.,  but  it,  too,  has  inscriptions,  both 
in  the  L&t  and  the  Cave  characters,  the  former  engraved  and 
the  latter  painted ;  and  if  their  evidence  be  of  any  value^ 
all  the  three  should  be  of  the  same  date,  or  of  such  different 
dates  as  to  be  inappreciable  and  immaterial  in  an  inquiry 
like  the  present. 

No.  XI.  has  been  described  to  be  later  than  No.  X.,  but 
the  argument  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  being  the  same 
which  made  No.  X.  to  be  later  than  No.  IX.,  must  be 
rejected,  and  all  the  four  caves  accepted  to  be  of  the  same 
or  about  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  second  group  of  caves  comprises  Nos.  VIIT, 
to  III.,  with  their  corresponding  set  of  Nos.  XIY.  to  XX. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  to  these  any  specific 
dates ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  fi^m  time 
to  time  successively  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
graded  till  the  last  of  the  series,  viz.  No.  XX.  (with,  I 
presume,  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side,  i.e^  No.  III.) 
came  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
sixth  century  or  the  first  ten  years  of  the  seventh  century. 
It  is  left  to  be  presumed  that  the  others  were  cut  in  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  centuries. 

Of  the  first  series.  No.  VIII.,  called  the  Chaitya  Cave, 
has  a  painted  inscription  above  a  painted  Buddha  over 
the  entrance ;  and  No.  VI.  has  likewise  one ;  but  Nos.  VII., 
IV.  and  III.  have  none.  The  second  series  of  the  group, 
the  counterparts  of  Nos.  VIII.  to  III.,  include  three  caves, 
viz.  Nos.  XVI.  XVII.  and  XIX.,  which  have  inscriptions. 
No.  XVI.,  called  the  Zodiac  or  Shield  Cave,  has  a  very 
large  one  engraved  in  the  rock  over  the  entrance,  and  three 
painted  ones  inside.  No.  XVII.,  the  Vih&ra  Cave,  has  a 
large  engraved  one  by  the  right  side  of  the  porch,  and 
fragments  of  two  painted  ones  inside.  No.  XIX.  has  an 
engraved  one  on  a  broken  column.  The  character  used 
in  the  inscriptions  is  the  same  which  has  been  employed 
in  some  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  first  group  of  caves. 

The  third  group  of  Mr.  Fergusson  includes  Nos.  II.  and 
I.  on  one  side,  and  Nos.  XXI.  to  XXVI.  on  the  other.    Of 
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these  lie  assies  No.  I.  to  610  to  640  a.d.,  and  takes 
Nos.  XXII.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.,  the  "  unfinished "  ones, 
to  be  later  than  No.  I. ;  and  No.  XXVI.  to  be  coeval  with 
or  slightly  more  modem  than  that  cave.  Unfortunately 
for  this  assignment,  No.  I.  has  more  than  one  painted 
inscription  in  the  same  character  as  in  the  preceding  group, 
No.  XXV.  has  a  rock-cut  inscription,  and  Nos.  XXI.  and 
XXV>.  a  painted  one,  each  in  the  same  kind  of  letters. 

The  engraved  and  the  painted  letters  are  not  exactly 
of  the  same  kind ;  nor  are  the  painted  letters  of  the  same 
pattern  everywhere.  They  were  obviously  written  and 
engraved  by  different  individuals,  and  consequently  differ 
both  in  style,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  form  of  the  letters. 
Bat  they  all  belong  obviously  and  most  unmistakably  to 
the  three  classes  of  character  numbered  2,  3,  and  4  in 
James  Prinsep's  ''Illustrations  of  the  Sanskrit  Alphabet.'* 
Prinsep  calls  No.  2  the  "Western  Cave  character,"  and 
places  it  between  Nos.  1  and  3,  adding  that  its  date  was 
uncertain ;  No.  3  is  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Budra- 
d&mk  inscription  of  Junagar;  and  No.  4  on  the  Guzerat 
dated  plates,  which  belong  to  the  second  century  a.d.  All 
the  three  are  local  or  periodical  variations  of  the  same  typci 
which  ultimately  merged  into  the  Gupta  character.  The 
last  had  been  in  use  for  about  three  centuries,  and  ceased 
with  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  after  which  no  authentic 
record  has  been  found  in  that  character.  Most  of  the  Gupta 
letters  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  types ;  but  there 
are  certain  test  letters,  such  as  «f,  i|,  ^,  if,  ^,  Jl  and  ^, 
which  enable  us  easily  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
Gupta  and  its  preceding  types. 

Judged  by  these  test-letters,  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ajantd 
Caves,  except  those  in  the  L&t  character,  belong  to  the 
Budrad&m&  type,  or  No.  3,  with  a  leaning  sometimes  towards 
No.  2,  sometimes  towards  No.  4,  i.e.  they  hold  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  third  century  bc.  and  the 
second  century  a.d.,  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  The  names  of  Vindhyasakti  and  his 
successors,  and  their   relation   to  the   Scythians,   the  Saka 
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Yavanas,  in  the  large  inscription  in  the  Zodiac  Gave,  would 
fit  in  better  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  is  the  most  probable  time  when  the  latest  of  the  caves 
were  completed,  and  all  were  in  existence.  If  we  accept 
even  the  lowest  limit  of  our  palseographic  evidence,  we 
can  bring  the  caves  to  the  second  century,  but  not  later, 
and  that  would  be  about  five  centuries  before  the  time  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  assigned  to  the  latest  of  them  from  a 
study  of  their  architectural  character.  I  have  a  strong 
leaning  in  favour  of  palaeographic  evidence,  which  I  believe 
to  be  much  more  authentic  and  less  misleading  than  sDsthetio 
tests  which  yield  too  much  elbow-room  for  speculation,  and 
are  wanting  in  that  certainty  which  inscriptions  rightly 
interpreted  are  calculated  to  afibrd. 

Were  I  to  conceive  that  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions 
under  notice  are  of  the  Q-upta  type,  they  could  be  made 
to  come  down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  not  later ;  and  that 
would  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.  But  no  Orientalist  familiar  with  Indian 
palaeography  will,  I  feel  convinced,  for  a  moment  accept 
the  character  of  the  records  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Guptas;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  find  the  reference  to 
Yindhyasakti  in  the  Zodiac  Cave  inscription  an  immovable 
obstruction  in  his  way.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
follow  that  the  inscriptions  date  from  before  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  three  large  inscriptions  in  Caves  No.  XVI.  XVII.  and 
XXV.  refer  to  the  excavation  of  the  caves,  and  the  caves 
must  therefore  be  of  the  same  age  with  the  inscriptions. 
But  the  others  are  mere  records  of  gifts,  without  any  speci- 
fication of  their  nature ;  and  inscriptions  of  this  class,  I  have 
elsewhere^  shown,  belong  to  ages  subsequent  to  the  dates 
of  the  structures  in  which  they  occur.  Thus  the  large  en- 
graved inscription  on  the  doorway  of  the  Cave  No.  XVI., 
being  the  record  of  its  excavation,  the  painted  records  inside 
the  cave  announcing  gifts  (ddna)  must  refer  to  something 

^  Buddha  Qaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni,  pp.  184,  etc 
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else  given  to  the  cave,  or  its  presiding  hermit,  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  cave.  Most  of  the  small  inscrip- 
tions are  of  this  character;  and  their  evidence  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  caves  existed  from  before,  and  were  places  of 
great  sanctity,  in  which  gifts  were  looked  upon  as  highly 
meritorious;  they  do  not  necessarily  fix  the  date  of  the 
cave.  The  L&t  inscription  in  Cave  No.  XII.  is  a  record 
of  this  description,  and,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  cave 
musty  according  to  this  supposition,  be  older  than  the 
lowest  limit  of  the  L&t  character. 


Notes  on  Babd  Rajbndralala  Mitra's  Paper  on  the 
Age  op  the  Caves  at  Ajanta.  By  James  Fergusson, 
V.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

When  this  paper  was  first  presented  to  the  Council  in  July 
last,  I  objected  to  its  being  received,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained a  vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  personalities, 
which  I  should  regret  to  see  introduced  into  any  discussion  in 
this  Society.  Since  then  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion  given  him  by  the  author,  has  cut  it  down  to  about 
one-half  its  original  length,  and  now  presents  it  in  a  form  to 
which  I  personally  can  have  no  possible  objection.  I  would 
only,  however,  like  to  observe,  that  the  title  now  given  to  it  is 
a  little  misleading.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while,  if  an 
attempt  to  fix  their  dates  were  all  the  paper  contained,  to 
print  a  disquisition  on  the  age  of  the  Caves  at  Ajant&  by  a 
person  who  has  never  visited  them,  and  who,  though  eminent 
as  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  has  hitherto  shown  no  aptitude  for,  or 
knowledge  of,  archaBological  subjects.  It  seems  too  singularly 
inappropriate  at  the  present  moment,  as  a  quarto  volume, 
containing  111  closely  printed  pages,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, has  just  been  presented  to  the  Society,  by  its  author, 
Mr.  Burgess.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  several  weeks 
spent  in  examining  the  Caves  at  Ajant&  last  cold  weather, 
and  was^  I  believe^  his  fourth  or  fifth  visit  to  them  during  the 
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last  ten  or  twelve  years.  During  that  interval  he  has  visited 
almost  every  series  of  caves  in  Western  India.  Babu 
Rdjendra  has  not  seen  this  work,  and  it  is  consequently  not 
clear  how  far  Mr.  Burgess's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  might  have  modified  his  views.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  I  mav  mention  that  we  are 
perfectly  in  accord  as  to  the  dates  of  the  caves  belonging  to 
this  group,  and  he  has  left  me  an  almost  equally  extensive 
account  of  them  to  be  embodied  in  a  work  I  am  now  passing 
through  the  press,  conjointly  with  him,  and  which  I  hope 
may  appear  in  the  spring. 

All  this,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance  at  the  present 
moment,  as  Babu  B&jendral&la  Mitra's  paper  is  not  what  its 
title  imports,  but  is,  practically,  an  attempt  to  prove — 

First,  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  date  I  assign  (a.d.  600  to 
640)  to  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajant&,  which  contains  certain 
pictures  avowedly  admitted  to  be  those  of  foreigners. 

Secondly,  that  I  am  equally  wrong  in  believing  that  these 
pictures  contain  portraits  of  Khiishru  Parviz  of  Persia,  and 
Fulak^si,  King  of  Mah&r&shtra. 

Both  these  propositions  are  stated  with  unobjectionable 
fairness  in  the  paper  as  it  now  stands,  and  are  not  only 
perfectly  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion,  but  are,  I  believe, 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  weU  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  Society. 

To  these  two  points,  and  to  them  only,  I  shall  confine  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make ;  but  before  doing  so,  it  will  add  to  the 
clearness  of  what  follows,  if  I  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  long  extract  the  Babu  makes  from  his  unpublished 
second  volume  of  '*  The  Antiquities  of  Orissa." 

In  this  passage,  and  elsewhere,  he  represents  me  as  in- 
venting a  system  of  "  gradual  improvement,"  "  according  to 
which  the  simplest  caves  are  assigned  to  the  earliest  period^ 
the  most  ornate  to  a  comparatively  recent  date ; "  and  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  by  various  very  irrelevant  ex- 
amples. As  this  proposition  is  stated  here,  I  cannot  object 
to  its  form,  but  I  beg  leave  to  state,  most  emphatically,  that 
I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind^  and  that  it  is  founded  on 
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an  entire  misconception  of  my  meaning.  What  I  have 
attempted  to  do  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  to  apply 
to  Indian  architecture  the  same  principles  of  archaeological 
science,  which  are  universally  adopted,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Since  the  publication  of 
Bickman's  **  Attempt  to  Discriminate  Styles,  etc./'  in  1817| 
style  has  been  allowed  to  supersede  all  other  evidence  for 
the  age  of  any  building,  not  only  in  Mediasval,  but  in 
Byzantine,  Classical,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  true  styles.  Any 
accomplished  antiquary,  looking  at  any  archway  or  any 
moulding,  can  say  at  once,  this  is  Norman,  or  Early 
English,  or  Decorated,  or  Tudor,  and  if  familiar  with  the 
style,  tell  the  date  within  a  few  years,  whether  it  belongs  to  a 
cathedral,  or  a  parish  church,  a  dwelling  house,  or  a  grange ; 
whether  it  is  part  of  the  most  elaborate  shrine,  or  of  a  pig- 
sty— ^is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence,  nor  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  marvellously  elaborate  quasi-Byzantine  style 
of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror,  or  to  the  prosaic  tamenesa 
of  that  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

Owing  to  its  perfect  originality  and  freedom  from  all 
foreign  admixture  or  influence,  I  believe  these  principles,  so 
universally  adopted  in  this  country,  are  even  more  applicable 
to  the  Indian  styles  than  to  the  European.  During  the 
half  century  during  which  I  have  been  occupied  in  the 
matter,  I  have  found  no  exception  to  their  applicability, 
though  frequently  in  the  very  inverse  sense  from  that  the 
Babu  represents  me  as  adopting.  The  Kails  at  Buddha 
Gaya,  and  Bharhut,  and  the  Caves  at  Udayagiri,  and 
Pitalkhora,  are  among  the  oldest,  the  most  elaborate,  and 
most  ornate  specimens  of  art  yet  discovered,  but  these  were 
succeeded   by   many    of  almost  Doric   simplicity.^     As    it 

^  It  is  hardly  worth  while  saying  much  about  the  argument  derived  from  the 
"  Pillars,**  which  the  Babu  would  never  have  brought  forward,  had  he  ever 
visited  the  Western  Caves,  or  even  studied  their  plans.  In  the  West  of  India, 
the  Hall  is  the  most  prominent  and  most  essential  feature,  and  into  it  all  the  cells 
open.  Consequently,  when  these  became  numerous,  and  the  hall  necessarily 
large,  pillars  became  indispensable  to  support  the  roof,  which  otherwise  would 
have  fallen  in,  and  eventually  they  became  a  most  important  feature.  In  Orissa, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  cells  open  on  the  outer  air,  and  their  doors  are  only 
covered  by  shallow  verandahs,  and  there  are  no  halls  in  which  internal  pillars 
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happens,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  earliest  Caves  at  Ajant&, 
and  generally  in  the  West,  are  the  plainest  and  least 
ornamented,  but  that  is  not  a  consequence  of  their  age, 
but  because  they  belonged  to  a  sect  remarkable  for  its 
puritanical  asceticism.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  India,  the 
conditions  were  reversed.  At  Buddha  Qtiya,  Bharhut,  and 
Udayagiri,  the  contemporary  structures,  if  not  the  most 
richly  ornamented,  were  at  least  as  much  so,  as  any  that 
succeeded  them.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  anything  I  have 
ever  written  on  the  subject  is  concerned,  there  is  not  one 
single  paragraph  in  any  work  of  mine  that  can  be  tortured 
into  the  expression  of  a  belief,  on  my  part,  that  greater 
or  less  richness  of  ornamentation  is  a  test  of  age.  Style 
is  a  test,  and  by  style  alone  can  their  age  be  ascertained. 

I  believe  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  all  that  Babu 
Hdjendra  has  written  on  archaDological  subjects ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  found  one  paragraph  in  any  of  his  works  in  which  he 
shows  that  he  ever  heard  of  the  science  of  Archaaology,  as  it 
is  understood  in  Europe,  nor  certainly  one  instance  in  which 
he  has  applied  its  principles  to  ascertain  either  the  relative,  or 
positive,  age  of  any  building.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  the  exact 
position  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  puzzling 
over  inscriptions,  or  annals,  or  traditions ;  but  having  no 
knowledge  of  style  nor  any  certain  guide,  and  conse- 
quently tumbling  into  mistakes  only  calculated  to  excite 
wonder  and  amusement  in  the  present  generation  of  anti- 
quaries. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  either  rejecting  or  under- 
valuing the  assistance  gained  in  all  these  researches  from  the 
study  of  Palaeography.  It  is  always  a  help,  and  frequently  a 
guide,  which  is  in  some  instances  indispensable ;  but  it  never 
— so  far  as  I  can  judge — is  capable  of  the  same  precision, 
nor  can  be  so  implicitly  relied  upon  as  Archoeology,  when 
this  is  properly  understood  and  applied.    I  do,  however,  object 

could  possibly  be  introduced.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  analogy  between  the  dis- 
position of  the  cayes  in  the  East  and  those  in  the  West.  I  need  hardly,  how- 
eyer,  attempt  to  explain  here  in  what  the  difference  consists,  as  in  the  book  on  the 
subject  I  haye  in  the  press,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Burgess,  the  subject  will  be 
fully  entered  into. 
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to  Prinsep's  alphabets  being  used  as  an  argument  in  the 
present  discussion.  We  have  made  immense  progress 
during  the  last  forty  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
alphabets  of  India,  and  Prinsep  only  knew  of  that  used  in 
these  cavec  from  some  fragments  copied  by  gentlemen  who 
Dfliiher  knew  the  letters  nor  the  language,  and  whose  copies 
are  consequently  of  the  least  possible  value.  ^ 

As  I  hope  to  show  presently,  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  inscriptions  in  these  Caves  is  in  perfect  accord  with  what 
we  learn  from  their  architecture,  as  must  indeed  always  be 
the  case,  when  there  exists  sufficient  means  of  comparing  them 
together.  In  the  present  instance,  I  feel  confident,  that 
when  the  evidence  derived  from  inscriptions  is  added  to  that 
deduced  from  the  style  in  which  the  caves  are  decorated, 
the  two,  taken  together,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  date  I  assigned  to  Cave 
No.  I. 

In  order  to  state  his  case  more  clearly,  Babu  Rajendra  has 
divided  the  Caves  at  Ajanti  into  three  groups.  About  the 
first  there  is  no  dispute.  In  the  paper  read  to  this  Society  in 
1842,  I  stated  that  they  all  were  excavated  before  the 
Christian  Era,  which  the  Babu  admits.  They  are,  however,  in- 
teresting as  showing  how  superior  the  Archaoological  method 
is  to  the  Pahcographical.  Because,  he  says,  they  have  all 
inscriptions  in  the  LsLt  character,  he  argues  that  they  must 
all  be  of  one  age— or  very  nearly  so — though  what  that  age 
is  he  does  not  venture  to  specify.  Now,  I  defy  any  architect  or 
antiquary  to  look  at  them  without  seeing  at  a  glance  that 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  that  there  is  a  succession, 
and  a  considerable  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
earliest  and  the  latest ;  and  had  he  ever  seen  them,  or  known 
anything  of  archaeology,  even  he  must  have  admitted  it  was  so. 
IX.  and  X.,  for  instance,  are  Chaitya  Caves,  situated  side  by 
side,  but  so  different,  in  every  essential  respect,  as  to  prove 
that  they  belong  to  different  ages.     If   their   inscriptions 

1  Journ.  Aaatio  Soc.  Bengal,  toI.  t.  plates  ix.  and  zxix. 
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were  all  in  the  same  character,  it  would  only  show  how 
worthless  Palaeography  is  for  the  purpose  to  which  the 
Babu  applies  it ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  are 
only  two  short  inscriptions  in  the  four  caves  which  can, 
even  by  courtesy,  be  called  "in  the  Lftt  character,^'  and 
they  are  in  its  most  modem  form,  and  certainly  not  of 
the  same  age.^  This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence 
here,  as  the  group  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  age 
of  Cave  No.  I. 

The  Babu's  second  group  is  very  extensive,  and  arranged 
in  a  manner  that  passes  my  comprehension ;  but  that,  too,  is 
of  no  consequence,  as  not  bearing  on  the  argument,  nor  has 
the  accustomed  inaccuracy  with  which  they  are  described.  I 
would,  however,  remark  that  Cave  VIII.  is  not  a  "  Chaitya,'* 
but  one  of  the  meanest  Yiharas  in  the  place,  and  has  no  "in* 
scription,"  and  "no  painted  Buddha  over  the  entrance;  '*  Cave 
VI.  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  Cave  XVI.  is  not 
the  Zodiac  cave ;  this  last^however,  is  a  mistake  of  Bhau  Daji's^ 
for  which  the  Babu  is  not  responsible.  All  this,  however,  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  from  any  one  writing  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  has  no  special  knowledge.  There  are, 
however,  two  Caves  in  this  group,  XVI.  and  XVII.,^  which 
have  important  inscriptions,  which,  with  their  architectural 
peculiarities,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  re- 
garding which,  I  should  consequently  like  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Cave  No.  XVI.  contains  an  important  inscription  of  the 
Vindhyasakti  dynasty  (J.B.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  56),  which 
I  would  like  any  one  to  compare  with  the  Seoni  plates 
of  the  same  dynasty  (J.A.S.B.,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxxiii.).  The 
alphabet  is  the  same,  but  the  form  of  characters  is  so 
different,  that  it  would  be  competent  to  any  one  to  argue 
that   there   was— on    palseographic    evidence — 60    or     100 

^  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  vii.  inscriptioiis  1  and  2,  on  the  third  plate  of 
Bhau  Daji's  paper,  p.  63. 

'  Woodcuts  of  the  interior  of  these  two  caves  will  be  found  in  my  Eastern  and 
Indian  Architecture*  woodcuts  84,  85,  and  86,  and  lithographic  representations 
of  them,  plates  iy.  and  y.  of  my  Bock  Temples,  folio,  London,  1846. 
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years  between  them,  one  way  op  tlio  other.  But  even 
that  does  not  concern  us  here,  its  direct  bearing  is  only 
to  show  that  it  is  anterior,  probably  to  the  extent  of  50  or 
100  years,  to  the  inacription  in  the  Zodiac  Cave  Ko.  XVII. 
That  inscription  is  most  important  for  our  present  argument, 
because,  when  Bhau  Daji's  copy  is  compared  with  Mr. 
Burgess's  photograph  of  that  on  Cave  No.  III.  at  Badami 
(Reports,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxii.)i  they  are  found  to  he  practically 
identical,  in  so  far  as  the  palfeographical  evidence  is  con- 
oeroed.  The  alphabet,  and  the  form  of  the  letters,  are  tbe 
same,  with  only  such  difl'erences  as  may  arise  from  the  one 
being  an  eye  copy,  the  other  an  '  estampage,'  and  the 
geographical  distance  being  400  miles  may  also  account  for 
some  slight  differences;  but  it  would  require  a  verj'  keen  and 
practised  eye  to  detect  any  of  importance,  or  to  say  which  is 
the  oldest  of  the  two.  Now  the  great  and  cardinal  fact  is 
that  the  Badami  inscription  contains  a  date,  "500  years 
from  the  Coronation  of  the  Saka  King,"  or  in  other 
words  578-9  a.d. 

This  Badami  date  is  by  far  the  moat  important  discovery 

that  has  been  made  of  late  years  for  fixing  the  chronology  of 

the  architecture  of  the  period.         It  is  the  cardinal  point 

on   which   every   discussion  must   hinge.     Any  attempt  to 

fix  the  date  of   any  cave  without  taking   it   into   account 

la   worthless.'      We   know   exactly  what   the  form   of   the 

character  is  in  which  it  is  written,  and  we  know  exactly  what 

the  architecture  of  the  cave  is  in  which  it  is  found  (Burgess, 

.  Reports,  vol,  i.  plates  xxiv.  to  xxxv.),  and  are  consequently  able 

to  say  what  was  before  and  what  came  after  it ;  and  with 

[  this  knowlege  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Cave 

"  No.  L  at  Ajantu,  is  subsequent  to  Cave  No.  III.  at  Badami, 

I  consequently  to  a.d.  579.     But  it  is  just  here  that  the  argu- 

I  meut  between  me  and  the  Babu  breaks  down.     He  calls  this 

I  «n  "opinion  of  mine."     It  is  just  such  an  opinion,  however. 


■  I  pofnicd  out  the  mine  of  this  claU  in 
b«t  the  Babu  hu  an  onpUwirat  habit  o(  n 
(hat  nulilalc  isaiiut  hu  theurita.  Had  1 
vmUd  prabkhli  arvur  hnvc  haen  written. 


nv  origin»l  piper  (Vo'-  ^1-  P-  160)> 
Hint;  over  "  bub  silentio  "  aay  fscU 
leuutcd  lis  inipgrtHuce,  this  jiiipcr 
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as  that  I  have  formed  that  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  is  more 

modem  than  Westminster  Abbey,  or  such  as  I  would  form, 

if  any  example  of  Tudor  architecture  were  pointed  out  to 

me,  and  I  were  asked  its  age  relatively  to  any  example  of 

the  Edwardian  Gothic.     The  Babu  does  not  see  this,  because 

he  never  heard  of  styles  being  so  used,  and  we  cannot  of 

course  come  to  an  understanding  regarding  it,  because  one  of 

us  is  speaking  in  a  language  the  other  does  not  understand. 

What  the  exact  interval  between  the  two  cases  may  be,  it  is 

not  so  easy  to  determine,  but  certainly  not  less  than  twenty 

or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Burgess  (p.  67)  dates  Cave  XVI.  at  about  a.d.  600,  in 
which  he  is  probably  correct;  but  the  difference  in  the 
architecture  and  the  alphabet  of  Cave  XYII.  is  so  great 
that  we  can  hardly  allow  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  years ; 
thus  on  paloBographical  and  archoBological  grounds  bringing  it 
abreast  of  Cave  III.  at  Badami.  But  assuming  this,  the 
progress  of  the  style  of  Cave  I.  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  accomplished  within  the  thirty 
years  the  above  theory  assumes.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  get 
all  one  requires  into  the  space.  Probably  by  putting  XVII. 
back  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  No.  I.  forward  to  a 
like  extent,  we  may  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  exact  truth. 
The  paintings  may  have  been — and  probably  were — executed 
some  time  after  the  events  they  were  designed  to  represent. 

Another  point  that  tends  to  determine  the  age  of  this 
cave  with  tolerable  precision  is  its  position  in  the  group. 
It  certainly,  from  its  locality,  is  the  last  excavated  at  that  end 
of  the  series,  and  when  we  compare  it  with  those  next  before 
it,  and  those  opposite,  at  the  other  end,  it  seems  impossible  to 
escape  the  conviction  that  we  are  very  near  the  age  when 
cave-digging  ceased  to  be  the  fashion,  which,  from  various 
circumstances  too  long  to  enter  upon  here,  we  may  assume  to 
have  been  about  650  to  675  a.d. 

As  the  Babu  has  so  strong  a  leaning  to  palaeographic 
evidence,  which  he  *'  considers  much  more  authentic  and 
less  misleading,  than" — what  he  is  pleased  to  call — ^'aesthetic 
tests,"  it    is  a    pity  there   is    no   important  inscription  in 
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Oave  No.  I.  by  which  he  could  test  the  value  of  his  theories. 
It  is  true  he  says,  ''No.  I.  has  more  than  one  painted 
inscription  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding  group.'* 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  P  I  saw  none,  and  I  examined 
the  cave  with  considerable  attention.  Dr.  Bird  saw  none.  Mr. 
Bargees  devoted  twenty-three  closely  printed  quarto  pages 
to  the  description  of  this  cave,  but  mentions  none.^  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  on  his  third  plate,  p.  64, 
huddles  together  some  eight  or  nine  insignificant  inscriptions, 
which  he  describes  as  ''  painted  inscriptions  on  Caves  Nos.  I. 
II.  and  X. ;"  but  which  is  in  No.  I.,  which  in  No.  II.,  and 
which  in  No.  X.  he  does  not  specify.  As  engraved  they  are  all 
80  much  alike  that,  if  they  prove  anything,  it  would  be,  that 
No.  X.y  avowedly  before  the  Christian  era,  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  which  are  avowedly  long  after  it,  or 
vice  rersd.  If  the  Babu  knows  which  belongs  to  Cave  No.  I., 
he  ought  to  say  so ;  or  if  he  has  any  information  not  available 
to  others,  he  ought  to  produce  it.  As  the  case  at  present 
stands,  there  is  no  palseographic  evidence  to  show  in  the 
remotest  degree  what  the  age  of  this  cave  is,  and  certainly 
nothing  that  in  the  smallest  degree  invalidates  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  or  that 
of  its  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  prove  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  that  it  was 
excavated  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  second  part  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  the  first.  Not  that  I  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Babu's  criticism  that  in  the  smallest  degree 
invaUdates  what  I  advanced  in  my  original  paper ;  but  the 
class  of  objections  he  puts  forward  are  from  their  nature 
so  indefinite,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  answers 
which  will  prove  satisfactory.  With  the  caves  we  had 
something  tangible  to  go  upon ;  but  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tions of  costume  or  likeness,  or  probabilities  whether  one  or 


^  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Burgess  a  letter 
dated  Lanonli,  29th  November,  in  which  he  says,  in  answer  to  my  telegraphic 
inquiry,  **  There  it  no  (neeriptioftf  in  Cave  No,  I.  at  Jjantd^either  eut  or  painted.** 
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jm-jiwaiiw  took  place,  or  other  eveotB  liappened,  we  are 
^V^  .HI  a  vide  aea,  from  which  it  would  reqaire  both 
>^-r.  «f<  H«i^Ment  to  reach  a  port.  When  w€  Tentaie  into 
tlv  Hm>  ^^^i^Mi  of  the  politics  of  Persia  and  India  in  the 
^^««^irx;)L  <jvtfcittry»  we  must  not  look  for  a  preosion  that  would 
^w«j^>  A  ^.vttveyancer  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  unless  prepared 
f^  nAv  «  Urge  and  liberal  view  of  matters,  it  woold  be 
)vviv^  ^>  )t>ave  them  alone.  Under  snch  drcnmstanoea  as  we 
>^  lh«»u  «>xiBting9  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  express 
,j^t^;i^  Hud  demand  explanations.  And,  after  all,  soch  eaiping 
v^i^icUiUH  seldom  lead  to  anything,  and  are  generally  om- 
\iiUK\{  lo  anonymous  writers  in  third-daas  periodicals.  Tliey 
;4iv  m»  easy  when  there  is  no  responsibility  to  predooe  aone- 
^hiu^  better.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  their 
boiiig  admitted  into  the  publications  of  any  scientifie  or 
liti)mry  society,  unless  it  is  to  clear  the  space  fin*  the  erectioQ 
vkf  Hoine  better  structure,  which  is  certainly  not  the  ease  in 
thiM  instance.  However,  as  the  Baba*s  locabratioiia  ha^e 
Uuun  i)rinted  in  our  Journal,  I  must  say  a  few  words^  last 
(ith»rwise  judgment  may  go  against  me  by  d^udt. 

I<*irMt  with  regard  to  the  name  Pulakfen.  It  was  no  inTsn- 
iion  of  mine— it  was  suggested  by  Professor  XoUeke,  who  is^ 
if  not  the  best,  at  least  one  of  the  best  Anlnc  acholan  in 
liurofM;.  It  is  no  answer  to  him  to  repeat  the  Tarioos  possihle 
rtm^linpni  which  he  himself  suggested,  but  rejected,  after  due 
(utuMtfmXion,  in  faTour  of  the  one  he  adopted.  To  this  the  Baba 
obj^'t«,  ss  a  matter  of  course — any  one  can  do  that ;  but  has 
he  anjk'thing  to  suggest  in  its  place?  If  he  has»  he  had  better 
put  it  before  the  Professor,  who,  I  hare  no  donbt,  will  give 
him  a  reply.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  such  a  crushing  one  as  be 
received  from  Prof.  Weber  in  the  Academy  of  Xot.  15,  1879. 

The  giving  of  nicknames  is  a  xery  ingenicms  deiioe,  a 
IpfMjd  desl  resorted  to  in  certain  pleadings  in  some  oonrts  not 
in  very  high  order ;  but  never,  so  ikr  as  I  know,  in  earnest 
mhtfuXitc  duscuasions.  To  call  the  principal  penooi,  in  t^  w^ 
ciilied  drinking  scene,  a  **  BacchanaL**  certainly  divertis  tiie 
MlUfHiiMi  from  the  idea  of  his  bang  a  po^on  of  consHineDoe; 
but  it  leaves  untouched  the  question,  why,  being  a  fenigaer 
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(Pergian),  bis  portrait  appears  four  times  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  four  most  important  points  of  the  roof  of  a 
Buddhist  Vihara  in  India.  If  he  waa  only  a  Bacchanal, 
this  seema  to  me  atraiige. 

In  like  manner,  to  call  the  messenger  delivering  a  letter 
totheKing.in  the  "Court scene"  "The  Ambassador," diverts 
attention  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
ambassadors  of  the  same  rank  in  the  place,  and  with  their 
horses  held  outside.  They  are,  in  fact,  grooms,  or  at  least 
horsemen,  of  some  sort,  bringing  a  letter  with  the  usual 
nuzzurana,  from  some  king  or  potentate  to  some  other,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  They  have  no  costume  or  state,  nor  any 
attendance  that  would  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that  they 
were  in  any  sense  the  representatives  of  the  King  who  sent 
them. 

The  Babu  cannot  see  any  likeness  in  feature  or  costume 
between  the  Bacchanal  and  tho  Ambassadors.  Nor  can  I, 
But  I  would  not  be  distressed  if  I  could  not  trace  much 
likeness  between  the  face  of  George  the  Fourth,  as  painted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  that  of  a  foreign  office 
meaaenger,  who  arrived  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince, 
after  a  long  journey  on  horseback,  wearied  and  travel-stained, 
in  the  costume  of  his  profession.  Nor  would  I  be  more 
surprised  to  find  the  state  costume  of  Khilshrii  and  Shirin  at 
Takht-i-Boatan  did  not  resemble  those  of  the  Bacchanal,  than 
I  would  be  to  6nd  that  the  costume  of  any  king  and  queen, 
in  their  robes  of  state,  differed  considerably  from  that  they 
adopted  when  retired  to  iheir  private  apartments,  and  put 
on  their  dressing  gowna  and  slippers.  Surely  such  questions 
DS  these  are  not  worthy  of  being  treated  serioualy  by  grown- 
up men. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  which  the  Babu  takes  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  and 
BUpporta  with  sufficient  references.  It  is  that  of  the  crimped 
streamers,  or  Banderoles,  which  I  believed,  and  believe,  be- 
bng  exclusively  to  the  Saseanian  period.  As  Wilson's 
Amns  Antiqua  is  accessible  to  any  one,  it  la  easy  to  judge 
whether  I  am  correct  in  asserting  that  the  fillets  in  the  firat  fivf 
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y4iit^  tt't^YttHt  U\  are  only  the  ordinary  GFreek  or  Roman  fillets 
^ifroul  <^  oliuu'^ioal  coins  and  statues.  As  we  get  near  the 
8iii«Mi^i<^tt  {H^riod  (Plates  IX.  to  XII)  they  get  longer ;  bat 
tV^*"  ^r^k  uo  true  "  crimped  banderoles,''  such  as  are  found  on 
A^x  ^W  ^Miutauian  sculptures  in  Persia,  till  we  reach  Plate 
\\^  ^  whort>  the  Sassanian  coins  begin. 

|1^«»  Witrks  of  Eer  Porter,  of  Texier,  and  Flandin  and 
\\Mi|ts  HIH)  equally  accessible,  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
ll\k^l)ilo  to  study  them,  and  realize  what  a  true  Sassanian 
oi'iiuiMHl  banderole  is,  as  portrayed  everywhere  in  Persia,  I 
trnvu  no  doubt  that  he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
U  fiumd  only  on  Sassanian  sculptures,  Sassanian  coins,  and 
\iu  the  roof  of  Gave  No.  I.  at  Ajanta. 

It  Hurely  can  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  the  objection 
timt,  as  in  Tabari  there  is  ''no  allusion  to  a  return  em- 
baiiMy/'  the  inference  should  be,  that  this  very  Irish  correspon- 
(luncu  began  and  ended  with  a  single  letter  in  one  direction. 
Am  I  read  it,  the  whole  context  in  Tabari  shows  that  the 
rulations  between  the  Persian  and  Indian  kings  must  have 
bnon  long  and  intimate,  and  that  many  letters  must  have 
))UHHod  to  and  fro  before  such  an  incident  could  have  occurred, 
AM  tlio  one  thus  almost  accidentally  brought  to  our  notice. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough  to  prove — what  appears 
to  mo  one  of  the  most  incontestable  facts  in  the  Cave 
(Jhronology  of  India — that  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajantd  was 
excavated  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that 
consequently  the  paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  cannot 
represent  "Phases  of  Indian  life  1800  to  2000  years  ago," 
as  Babu  Kajendra  persists  in  medntaining. 

If  this  is  so,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  persons  repre- 
sented on  the  paintings  in  the  Cave  can  be  either  Bactrians 
or  Assyrians — ^as  these  terms  are  usually  understood,  and 
thoro  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  his  paper  to 
ill  validate  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  that  the  figures  on 
tho  roof  do  represent  Ehiishru  and  Shririn,  and  the  "Court 
Noono''  on  the  walls,  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  that  Persian 
Moiiurch  to  Pulakfisi,  King  of  Mah&rftshtra. 
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If  these  propositions  are  granted,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  his  conclusion,  that  "  the  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  was  probably  more  frequent  in 
past  times  than  it  is  now."  But  I  would  only  ask,  was  the 
magniloquent  announcement  of  such  a  truism  worth  all  the 
pains  and  paper  it  has  cost  to  bring  it  before  the  world  P  With 
regard  to  the  long-extinct  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  no  doubt  absolutely  true ;  and  with  regard  to  Persia,  it 
is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  views  I  have  just  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Society,  which  I  willingly 
accept* 
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Art.    VI. — On   Sanskrit   Texts  Discovered  in   Japan.      By 

Professor  F.  Max  Muller. 

It  is  probably  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  senior 
members  of  this  Society  how  wide  and  deep  an  interest  was 
excited  in  the  year  1853  by  the  publication  of  Stanislas 
Julien's  translation  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Hiouen-thsang. 
The  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  religious,  social, 
political,  and  literary  state  of  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era  was  like  a  rocket,  carrying  a  rope 
to  a  whole  crew  of  struggling  scholars,  on  the  point  of  being 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  Indian  chronology ;  and  the  rope  was 
eagerly  grasped  by  all,  whether  their  special  object  was  the 
history  of  Indian  religion,  or  the  history  of  Indian  literature, 
architecture,  or  politics.  While  many  books  on  Indian 
literature,  published  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  are  now  put 
aside  and  forgotten,  Julien's  three  volumes  of  Hiouen-thsang 
still  maintain  a  fresh  interest,  and  supply  new  subjects  for 
discussion,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  your  Society. 

I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  working  with  Stanislas 
Julien,  when  he  was  compiling  those  large  list6  of  Sanskrit 
and  Chinese  words  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
translation  of  Hiouen-thsang,  and  enabled  him  in  his  classical 
work,  the  Mithode  pour  dechiffrer  et  transcire  hs  noms  Sanskrits 
(1861),  to  solve  a  riddle  which  had  puzzled  Oriental  scholars 
for  a  long  time,  viz.  how  it  happened  that   the   original 

VOL.  Xn— [nSW  8BSIB9.]  U 
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Sanskrit  names  had  been  so  completely  disguised  and  rendered 
almost  unrecognizable  in  the  Chinese  translations  of  Sanskrit 
texts,  and  how  they  could  be  restored  to  their  original 
form. 

I  had  likewise  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
your  late  President,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  when,  after 
reading  J  alien's  works,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  original  Sanskrit  texts  of  which  the  Chinese  translations 
had  been  recovered  might  still  be  found  in  the  monasteries  of 
China.  His  influential  position  as  President  of  your  Society, 
and  his  personal  relations  with  Sir  John  Bowring,  then 
English  Brcsident  in  China,  enabled  him  to  set  in  motion  a 
powerful  machinery  for  attaining  his  object ;  and  if  you  look 
back  some  five-and- twenty  years,  you  will  find  in  your 
Journal  a  full  account  of  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and  Dr.  Edkins, 
on  the  search  after  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  temples  or  monas- 
teries of  China. 

On  the  15th  February,  1854,  Professor  Wilson  writes  from 
Oxford  to  Sir  John  Bowring : — 

'*  I  send  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  Sanskrit  works  carried 
to  China  by  Hwen  Tsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  in  great  part  translated  by  him,  or  under  his 
supervision,  into  Chinese.  If  any  of  them,  enpecially  the 
orujinals,  should  be  still  in  existence,  you  would  do  good 
service  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  to  the  history  of  Buddhism, 
by  procuring  copies." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  even  long  before  the  time  of 
Hiouen-thsang,  that  is,  long  before  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  large  numbers  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  had  been  exported  to 
China.  These  literary  exportations  began  as  early  as  the 
first  century  a.d.  When  we  read  for  the  first  time  of 
CommiBsioncrs  being  sent  to  India  by  Ming-ti,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  the  second  sovereign  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty, 
about  62  A.D.,  we  are  told  that  they  returned  to  China  with 
a  white  horse,  carrying  books  and  images.^     And  the  account 

*  DeRl,  Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  Inlrod.  p.  xxi;  Chinese  Beposiiory, 
vol.  z.  No.  3,  Haroh.  1841. 
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proceeds  to  state  that  ''these  books  still  remain,  and  are 
reverenced  and  worshipped." 

From  that  time,  when  Buddhism  was  first  officially  recog- 
nized in  China/  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
importers  and  translators  of  Buddhist,  in  some  cases  of 
Brahmanic  texts  also,  till  we  come  to  the  two  famous  expe- 
ditions, the  one  undertaken  by  Fa-Hian  in  400-415,  the 
other  by  Hiouen-thsang,  629-645  a.d.  Fa-Hian's  Travels 
were  translated  into  French  by  Abel  R^musat  (1836),  into 
English  by  Mr.  Beal  (1869).  Hiouen-thsang's  Travels  are 
well  known  through  Stanislas  Julien's  admirable  translation. 
Of  Hiouen-thsang  we  are  told  that  he  brought  back  from 
India  no  less  than  520  fasciculi,  or  657  separate  works,  which 
had  to  be  carried  by  twenty-two  horses.* 

The  earliest  translators  we  know  are  those  who  worked 
under  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  62  a.d.,  viz.  Ka^yapa  Matanga 
(sometimes  called  K^syamatanga),  and  Tsu-fah-lan  (Qobha- 
raiiaP).'  They  had  brought  with  them  some  Buddhist  books 
of  great  importance.  Their  best  known  work  is  "  The  S&tra 
of  the  42  Sections,"  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  Whether  such  a  work  ever  existed  either  in 
Sanskrit  or  P&li  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  many  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  if  we  admitted,  with  M.  Feer,  that  this 
so-called  S&tra  of  the  42  Sections  was  reallv  the  work  of 
E&9yapa  Matanga  and  Gobharawa*  themselves,  who  con- 
sidered such  an  epitome  of  Buddhist  doctrines,  based  on 
original  texts,  useful  for  their  new  converts  in  China.  They 
translated,  however,  the  Da«abhflmi-Sfttra,  and  the  Lalita- 
Vistara,  the  legendary  Life  of  Buddha  (called  Fo-pen-hing- 
king),  and  their  translations  enable  us  to  assign  to  these 
works  in  Sanskrit  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.* 

1  See  an  account  of  the  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China,  in  Journal 
Atiatiqtiej  1856,  August,  p.  106.  Recherche*  »ur  Vorigine  de»  ordree  religieux 
dans  r empire  chitwie,  par  Batin. 

'  Stan.  Julien,  Pterins  Bouddhistes,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

'  L.  Feer,  Sutra  en  42  articles,  p.  xxvii. 

*  Le  Dhammapada,  par  F.  Hd,  suivi  du  Sutra  en  42  articles,  par  L6on  Feer, 
1878,  p.  xxiv. 

^  This  first  translation  of  the  Lalita-Vistara  seems  unfortunately  to  be  lost. 
It  would  have  enabled  us  to  see  what  the  Life  of  Buddha  was  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christiaii  era. 
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In  150  A.D.  we  hear  of  a  famous  translator,  An-shi-kau,  a 
native  of  Eastern  Persia  or  Parthia,  whose  translations  are 
still  in  existence.^  Mr.  Wylie  considers  Ansik  to  represent 
an  original  Arsak,  and  as  An-shi-kau  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  royal  prince,  who  made  himself  a  mendicant  and 
travelled  to  China,  Mr.  Wylie  supposes  that  he  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Arsacidae,  Kings  of  Persia.  Mr.  Beal  takes  the 
name  for  a  corruption  of  A^vaka  or  Assaka,  *Iinrd(noi. 

In  about  170  a.d.  Ghi-tsin  is  mentioned  as  the  translator 
of  the  Nirv&na-Sutra. 

In  250  a.d.  Chi-mang  translated  the  *'  Rules  of  the  Priest- 
hood "  from  a  MS.  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  city 
of  P&^ali-putra  (Patna). 

In  260  A.D.  Dharma-raksha,  in  Chinese  Fa-hou,  made  a 
large  collection  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  books,  and  with 
the  help  of  other  Shamans,  is  said  to  have  translated  no  less 
than  165  texts,  between  the  years  265-308.  Among  them 
there  is  a  new  version  of  the  Lalita-Yistara  (Pou-yao-king), 
which  is  in  existence,  a  corrected  translation  of  the  Nirv&wa- 
sutra,  and  the  SuvarwaprabhA-sAtra.* 

In  300  A.D.  mention  is  made  of  a  translation  of  the  Yimala- 
kirti-siitra  (?),  and  the  Saddharma  pumfarika  (Fa-hwa). 

This  brings  us  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Yao-hsing 
(397-415),  whose  devotion  to  Buddhism  induced  him  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  learned  translator  Eum&ra<7iya, 
and  to  send  Fa-Hian  to  India  to  collect  MSS. 

In  460  A.D.  we  read  of  five  Buddhists  arriving  in  China 
from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Tibet.*  These  no  doubt  brought 
Pali  MSS.  with  them.  Bodhidharma,  too,  the  twenty-eighth 
Buddhist  Patriarch,  came  from  the  South  in  526  a.d.,  though 
not  from  Ceylon. 

In  518,  the  famous  traveller  Sun-Yun  was  sent  to  India 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Wei  country  in  search  of 
Buddhist  books,  and  we  gather  from  his  Travels,  which  have 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Beal,  that,  after  three  years  spent  in 

I  See  Journal  of  K.A.S.  1856,  pp.  327,  332. 
*  Beal,  Lc.  p.  xxiii. 
'  Beal,  l,e.  p.  xxxiii. 
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India,  he  returned  to  China  with  175  volumes.  During  the 
Siu  Dynasty,  589-619,  the  number  of  distinct  Buddhist 
books  translated  into  Chinese  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1950.1 

That  number  was  considerably  increased  afterwards,  par- 
ticularly by  the  famous  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiouen-thsang, 
who  is  said  to  have  translated  740  works,  forming  1333 
books. 

It  was  the  publication  of  Hiouen-thsang's  Travels,  which 
roused  the  hopes  of  Professor  Wilson  that  some  of  the  old 
Sanskrit  MSS.  might  still  be  discovered  in  China. 

But  though  no  pains  were  spared  by  Sir  John  Bowring  to 
carry  out  Prof.  Wilson's  wishes,  though  he  had  catalogues 
sent  to  him  from  Buddhist  libraries,  and  from  cities  where 
Buddhist  compositions  might  be  expected  to  exist,  the  results 
were  disappointing,  at  least  so  far  as  Sanskrit  texts  were 
concerned.  A  number  of  interesting  Chinese  books,  trans- 
lated from  Sanskrit  by  Hiouen-thsang  and  others,  works 
also  by  native  Chinese  Buddhists,  were  sent  to  the  library  of 
the  East  India  House ;  but  what  Professor  Wilson  and  all 
Sanskrit  scholars  with  him  most  desired,  Sanskrit  MSS., 
or  copies  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  were  not  forthcoming.  Professor 
Wilson  showed  me  indeed  one  copy  of  a  Sanskrit  MS.  that 
was  sent  to  him  from  China,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it 
was  the  E^la-JTakra,^  which  we  know  as  one  of  the  books 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese.  That  MS.,  however, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  India  OflSce  Library,  though 
it  certainly  existed  in  the  old  East  India  House. 

The  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  Professor  Wilson's 
and  Sir  J.  Bowring's  united  efforts  was  felt  all  the  more 
keenly  because  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Chinese  scholars  could 
surrender  the  conviction  that,  until  a  very  short  time  since, 
Indian  MSS.  had  existed  in  China.  They  had  been  seen  by 
Europeans,   such   as  Dr.  Outzlaff,  the   hard-working  mis- 

^  A  long  list  of  Sanskrit  texts  translated  into  Chinese  may  be  found  in  the 
Journal  Asiatiquey  1849,  p.  363,  seq.,  s.t.  Concordance  Smtco-Samskrits  (Tun 
nomire  eontidirable  d$  titres  Souvragu  Bouddhiquety  recueiUie  dant  un  Catalogue 
Chinoit  d$Van  1306,  ;Mvr  M,  8tanUla§  Julien. 

*  Csoma  K5rdsi,  As.  Bes.  yol.  zx.  p.  488.    Journal  Asiatique,  1849,  p.  356. 
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sionary  in  China,  who  in  a  paper,  written  shortly  b^re 
)ii8  death,  and  addressed  to  Colonel  Sykes  (Journal  l^A  R. 
1856,  p.  73),  stated  that  he  himself  had  seen  P&li  MSS. 
preserved  by  Buddhist  priests  in  China.  Whetho*  these 
MSS.  wore  in  P&li  or  Sanskrit  would  matter  little,  soi^poabig 
even  that  Dr.  Gutzlaff  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 
lie  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  whole  Buddhist  litera- 
turo.  Tiiere  was  not  a  single  priest,  he  says,  capable  of  exjdain* 
ing  tlie  meaning  of  the  P&li  texts,  though  some  were  interlined 
with  Chinese.  "  A  few  works,"  he  writes,  ''are  found  in  a 
oluiracter  originally  used  for  writing  the  Pftli ;  and  may  be 
conHiderod  as  faithful  transcripts  of  the  earliest  writings  <^ 
Duddhisui.  They  are  looked  upon  as  very  sacred,  full  <^ 
niyMtoritui,  aud  deep  significations ;  and  therefore  as  the  most 
prtHUous  rolics  of  the  founder  of  their  creed.  With  the 
lottorM  of  this  alphabet  the  priests  perform  incantations^  to 
rxpi^l  (l(>inons,  rescue  souls  from  hell,  bring  down  rain  on  the 
ourt  1).  roinuvo  calamities,  etc.  They  turn  and  twist  them  in 
vwvy  Mlit4|)o,  and  maintain  that  the  very  demons  tremble  at 
tlio  nuJitution  of  them." 

TliJM  may  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  priests  to 
|tui  t  with  tliuir  old  MSS.,  whether  Sanskrit  or  P&li,  but  it 
lirovoM  at  tho  Maine  time  that  they  still  exist,  and  naturally 
kHn|m  up  tlio  hope  that  some  day  or  other  we  may  still  get  a 
Mi^lit  of  thorn. 

or  (uiurw),  it  might  be  said  that  if  MSS.  did  not  last  Tery 
tohg  ill  Iiidiu,  neither  would  they  do  so  in  China.  But  even 
lltDii,  we  might  expect  at  least,  that  as  in  India  the  old  MSS. 
Willi)  coi)ied  whenever  they  showed  signs  of  decay,  so  they 
wiiiild  have  been  in  China.  Besides,  the  climate  of  China  is 
II  (it  Mi  d  DM  tractive  as  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  of 
Jhiliu.  In  India,  MSS.  seldom  last  over  a  thousand  years. 
J«iiM^  \tiyfitHi  tliat  time  paper  made  of  vegetable  substances 
t\tunyit,  \tuUn  leaves  and  birch  bark  become  brittle,  and  white 
iihi-)  fin<ifi  dfiNtroy  wliat  might  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
i.|)iMi«(«i.    It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  Indian  Rajahs  to  keep 

>  eA  l^«<^^  Cntalogae,  p.  66. 
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a  Btaff  of  librarians,  who  had  to  copy  the  old  MSS.  whenever 
they  began  lo  seem  unsafe,  a  fact  which  accounts  both  for  the 
modem  dale  of  moat  of  our  Sanskrit  MSS.  and  for  the  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  same  text  often  mot  with  in  the 
same  library. 

The  MSS.  carried  off  to  China  were  in  all  likelihood  not 
written  on  paper,  or  whatever  wo  like  to  call  the  maferial 
which  Nearchus  describes  'as  cotton  well  beaten  together,'' 
but  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  or  on  palm  leaves.  The 
bark  of  trees  is  mentioned  as  a  writing  material  used  in 
India  by  Curtius;'  and  in  Buddhist  Sfitras,  such  as  the 
Eararw/avyQba  (p.  69),  we  actually  read  of  bhflr(/a,  birch,  tu&si, 
ink,  and  karama  (kalam),  as  the  commou  requisites  for 
writing.  MSS.  written  on  that  material  have  long  been 
IcnowQ  iu  Europe,  chiefly  as  curiosities  (I  had  to  write  many 
jrears  ago  about  one  of  them,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  All 
SouU'  College).  Of  late,*  however,  they  have  attracted  more 
senous  attention,  particularly  since  Dr.  Biihler  discovered  iu 
Kashmir  old  MSS.  containing  independent  recensions  of 
Vedic  texts,  written  on  birch  bark.  One  of  these,  con- 
taining the  whole  text  of  the  Rig  Veda  Sawihila  *  with  accents, 
wa«  sent  to  me,  and  though  it  had  sutfered  a  good  deal, 
particularly  on  the  margius,  it  shows  that  there  was  no  difiB- 
culty  in  producing  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  the  largest  quarto  or  even  folio 
size,  perfectly  smooth  and  pure,  except  fur  the  small  dark 
lines  peculiar  to  the  bark  of  that  tree. 

At  the  time  of  Hiouen-thsaug,  in  the  seventh  ccnturj', 
palm  leaves  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  material  for  writing. 
He  mentions  a  forest  of  paloi  trees  (Borasaus  flabelUformis) 
near  Eonkanapura  (the  Western  coast  of  the  Cekhan), 
which  was  much  prized  on  account  of  its  supplying  material 
ibr  writing  (vol.  i.  p.  202,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  148).  At  a  later 
time,  too,  in  965,  we  read  of  Buddhist  priests  retumiug  to 

I      '  llin  modein  paper  in  Stpal   a  sud  to  dulu  (rum  oDO  jean  a^,     Hodgson, 
I  Jtetn. 

'  M..M.,  Bistan-  of  Ancient  aanelirit  LilerntDre.  p.  610. 

*  BainiU.  South  lodion  FolaograpbT.  Snd  ed.  p.  Si,  itg. 

*  Sm  Sat^rsd  Baolu  of  the  Eatt,  toI.  i.,  UpaaiMiadi,  Introdoctioii,  p.  liiriii. 
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ChizA  villi  SttDsiknt  cc|n»  of  Buddhist  books  written  on 
pAha  Wt«s  :je£a>^^  If  we  cui  bebere  Hiouen-thsangy  the 
puL  Laf  W9S  ^«i  «vaL  «»  azlras  tke  fint  Baddhist  Council,' 
iic  le  ttTs  dkifi  IL««^  dbes  vrote  Uie  Pi/akas  on  palm 
Ii£!iT?;^  "ajK  .  izxii  spraiii  ^Stiam.  over  the  whole  of  India.  In 
cbs  Fia  'j^SciicBL  gmim  as  lued  m  the  sense  of  letter,  but 
ono^mtjy  MTftf  nnMOfi  a  wio^.  th«  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  then  a 
j»f  iir  wrtffny^  F^csa^  alaa^  wk^h  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
«i^^  ^R»  ic%P2iiibr  pisszx  a  wing,  a  leaf  of  a  tree.  Su- 
^n&i/KtiMfcr^  ^  Ctioiiit  &ii£  i»  write  on,  sdll  shows  that  the 
ir^jn&L  ^irJJM  mftOKuI  hni  Kien  the  leaxes  of  trees,  most 
jktaT-  ic  ^Mdifr^nwi.'    IVgmtt^  t>.  piwtihi,  book,  likewise 

:Mca.  IC^i.  wr^caoL  «ia  piln  kaTes^  if  preserred  carefnlly 
juu.  i^imKC  wursoi^pM..  Jft  ttnej  jmm  to  hare  been  in  China, 
4u:{Ti^  ^  ^^  jurvt«?i«l  ^  ^  pnMent  day,  and  they  would 
"^r^u&itLy  :rcv«9  ^k**  satatuniisif  xaloe  to  the  students  of 
^ux&iiiissOfK  :if  titff  ccttii  «li  W  i«coT«ned,  whether  in  the 

I'kiit^t  ^v-wCt  c%mvt30id  of  the  existence  of  old  Indian 
\:>^  St  Ou0i$i.  I  i*wt  ii!^>  opfoctunitv,  during  the  last  five- 
jutur^  %tm'>  ^^Mur^  vmT  :t($ii:uit^  aut  friends  of  mine  who  went 
,v  0.uit**  ;v  VA>i  *^<ta  i*r  tiswe  tnM^ureis^^  but — with  no  result! 

$<Miv  >tMur«  ^^^^.  Wwwvr^  Dr.  Edkins,  who  had  taken  an 
.ftLx- %v  XHJ^  ^  ^^  :M«cva  iattfcitu^ed  bv  Prof.  TTilson  and  Sir 
^  ^'%*^£i^^  ^«v^  9tor  ;&  bcvk  which  he  had  brought  from 
;:«^.i,  ji:t>i  wo:!k^  vVtt:;ttBt!i^i  a  Chinese  Tocabulary  with 
>sa»«<4«.m;  x>(i«^^^<^^^  ^isii  A  ;ruHiitenti\>a  in  Japanese.  The 
>^i<N>\'<s  ^  >«ttiitQ«M^  ufc  )^^  ptestttiur  alphabet  which  we  find  in 
V  Avi  >t^  s^'  X^^p^  Jtttoi  wavh  in  China  has  been  further 
^vv>:K>i^  5^  A*  V  <^w  il  *3t  ;i^aaotf«  Chinei»  ai^Karance. 

CKt..  VS  ^^^•^^  »^  ioprtk  If  «ich  a  book  was  pub- 
"lA^vxi  J*  ,"  i^Ntt,  I  vviKCftJwc  tirtt  theie  must  hare  been  a 
m5«v>  >fc»V«  ^«»*cit  *  VnA  w«  wirAd  fheie^  that  w  to  say,  when 
vV  '^.vHi>  «^!*  -^  ^^>ii^«fc*  «»i>ea  Saasirit.    Dr.  Edkins  kindly 


^  >!i.j..;>.»a.  Vii  iinrti>iai»U>  ^  :U^ 
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left  the  book  with  me,  and  though  the  Sanskrit  portion  was 
full  of  blunders,  yet  it  enabled  tne  to  become  accustomed  to  that 
peculiar  alphabet  io  which  the  Sanskrit  words  tiro  written. 

While  I  was  looking  forward  to  more  information  from 
Japan,  good  luck  woixld  have  it  that  a  young  Buddhist 
prieat,  Mr.  Bunj-iu  Nanjio,  came  to  me  from  Japan,  in  order 
to  learn  Sanskrit  and  PdU,  and  tbua  to  be  able  iu  time  to 
read  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhist*  in  their  original 
language,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
translation  a,  now  current  in  his  country.  After  a  time, 
another  Buddhist  priest,  Mr.  Kasawara,  came  to  me  for  the 
some  purpose,  and  both  are  now  working  very  hard  at  learn- 
ing Sanskrit.  Japan  is  supposed  to  contain  ^4,-3S8,dOO 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  about 
100,000  followers  of  Shinto,  are  Buddhists,  divided  into  ten 
principal  sects,  the  sect  to  which  Mr,  Bunyiu  Nanjio  belongs 
being  that  of  the  Shinshiu.  Ouo  of  the  first  questions 
hich  1  asked  Mr,  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  when  he  came  to  read 
Eanskrit  with  me,  was  about  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Japan.  I 
showed  him  the  Chinese-Sanskrit-Japaneee  Vocabulary 
which  Dr.  Edkios  had  left  with  me,  and  ho  soon  admitted 
that  Sanskrit  texts  in  the  same  alphabet  might  bo  found  in 
Japan,  or,  at  all  events,  in  China.  Ho  wrote  home  to  his 
friends,  and,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  he  brought 
ae  in  December  last  a  book  which  a  Japanese  scholar, 
Shuntai  Ishikawa,  had  sent  to  mo,  and  which  he  wished  me 
to  correct,  and  then  to  send  back  to  him  to  Japan.  I  did 
not  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  book.  But  when  I 
came  to  read  the  introductory  formula,  Evam  mayd  srutam, 
'  Thus  by  mo  it  hafl  been  heard,'  the  typical  beginning  of  the 
Buddhist  Stit.ras,  I  was  delighted  indeed.  Here  then  was 
what  I  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  to — a  Sanskrit 
text,  carried  from  India  to  China,  from  China  to  Japan, 
written  in  tho  peculiar  Ncpalese  alphabet,  with  a  Chinese 
tmnslation,  and  a  transliteration  iu  Japanese.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  copy  only,  not  an  original  MS.,  but  copies  pre- 
■uppose  originals  at  some  time  or  other,  and,  such  ae  it 
is,  it  is  a  first  instalment,  which  tetla  us  that  we  ought  not 
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to  despair,  for  where  one  of  the  long-80uglit-for  literary 
treasures  that  were  taken  from  India  to  China,  and  after- 
wards from  China  to  Japan,  has  been  discovered,  others  are 
sure  to  come  to  light. 

We  do  not  possess  yet  very  authentic  information  on  the 
ancient  history  of  Japan,  and  on  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  that  island.  M.  Leon  de  Bosny,^  and  the  Marquis 
D'Hervey  de  Saint-Denys,'  have  given  us  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  will 
soon  give  us  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  ancient  history  of 
his  country,  drawn  from  native  authorities.  What  is  told  us 
about  the  conversion  of  Japan  to  Buddhism  has  a  somewhat 
legendary  aspect,  and  I  shall  only  select  a  few  of  the  more 
important  facts,  as  they  have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
my  Sanskrit  pupil.  Buddhism  first  reached  Japan,  not 
directly  from  China,  but  from  Corea,  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  In  the 
year  200  a.d.,  Corea  had  been  conquered  by  the  Japanese 
Empress  Zingu,  and  the  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  two  countries  led  to  the  importation  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trines  from  Corea  to  Japan.  In  the  year  552  a.d.  one  of 
the  Corean  Kings  sent  a  bronze  statue  of  Buddha  and  many 
sacred  books  to  the  Court  of  Japan,  and  after  various 
vicissitudes.  Buddhism  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
island  about  600  a.d.  Japanese  students  were  sent  to  China 
to  study  Buddhism,  and  they  brought  back  with  them  large 
numbers  of  Buddhist  books,  chiefly  translations  from  Sanskrit. 
In  the  year  640  a.d.  we  hear  of  a  translation  of  the  Sukhava- 
tivy&ha-mah&y&na-sdtra  being  read  in  Japan.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  Sanskrit  text  now  sent  to  me  from  Japan.  The 
translation  had  been  made  by  Kd  Sd-gai,  a  native  of  Tibet, 
though  living  in  India,  252  a.d.,  and  we  are  told  that  there 
had  been  eleven  other  translations  of  the  same  text.' 

Among  the  teachers  of  these  Japanese  students  we  find  our 

1  Le  Bouddbisme  dans  rextr^me  Orient;  "Rerae  Scientifiqae,  D6cembro,  1879. 

*  Journal  Asiatique,  1871,  p.  886  teq, 

'  Five  of  these  translations  were  introduced  into  Japan,  the  others  seem  to 
have  been  lost  in  China.  Hence  the  translations  are  spoken  of  as  **the  five  in 
existence  and  the  seven  missing." 
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old  friend  Hiouen-thsnng,  wliom  the  Japanese  call  Genzio. 
In  the  year  653  a  Japaneae  priest,  Doaho  by  name,  studied 
under  Genzi6,  adopted  the  views  of  the  seet  founded  by  bira, 
the  HoGso  acct,  and  brought  back  with  him  to  Japan  a  com- 
pilation of  commentaries  on  the  thirty  verses  of  Vasubandha, 
written  by  Dharmapiila,  and  translated  by  Genziij.  Two 
other  priests,  Chitsu  and  Chitatsu,  likewise  became  his  pupils, 
lud  introduced  the  famous  Abhidharma-Kosha-sillra  into 
Japan,  which  had  been  composed  by  Yusubandha,  and  trans- 
lated by  Qenzid.  They  seem  to  have  favoured  the  Hina- 
yftna,  or  the  views  of  the  Small  Vehicle  (Eusbashin). 

In  the  year  736  we  hear  of  a  translation  of  the  BuddhELva- 
tantsaka-vaipulya-ddtra,  by  Suddhabhadra  and  others  (317- 
419  A.D.},  being  received  in  Japan;  likewise  of  a  translation 
of  the  Suddharmapuiii/arika  by  Xum&raf/tva. 

And  what  is  more  important  still,  in  the  ninth  centnrj-  we 
are  told  that  Kukai  (died  835),  the  founder  of  the  Shingon 
•ect  in  Japan,  was  not  only  a  good  Chinese,  but  a  good 
Sanskrit  scholar  also.  Nay,  one  of  his  disciples,  Shtnnigo, 
in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Buddhist  literature, 
undertook  a  journey  not  only  to  China,  but  to  India,  and 
died  before  he  reached  that  country. 

These  short  notices,  which  I  owe  chiefly  to  Mr.  Bunyiu 
Nanjio,  make  it  quite  clear  that  wo  have  every  right  to 
expect  Sanskrit  MSS.,  or,  at  all  events,  Sanskrit  testa,  in 
Japan,  and  the  specimen  which  I  have  received  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  some  of  those  Sanskrit  texts  may  bo  older 
than  any  which  exist  at  present  in  any  part  of  India. 

The  te.\t  which  was  sent  to  me  bears  the  title  of  Sukhdvali- 
Ty  (1  h  a- mah  ay  ana- s  (i  t  ra. ' 

This  is  a  title  well  known  to  all  students  of  Buddhist 
literature,  Buriiouf,  in  hia  Lilrodticlion  d  i'hktoire  dii 
Buddhim«  (pp.  99-102),*  gave  a  abort  account  of  this  Stttra, 
which  enables  us  to  see  that  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  was 
Ikid  at  Rfl^agn'ha,  and  that  the  two  speakers  were  Bhagavat 
and  An  an  da. 
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We  saw  before,  in  the  historical  aocount  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  that  no  less  than  twelve  Chinese  translations  of  a 
work,  bearing  the  same  title,  were  mentioned.  The  Chinese 
tell  us  at  least  of  five  translations  which  are  still  in  existence.^ 

Those  of  the  Han  and  Wu  dynasties  (168-190  a.d.), 
we  are  told,  were  too  diffuse,  and  those  of  the  later 
periods,  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  too  literal.  The 
best  is  said  to  be  that  by  Kd  Sd-gai,  a  priest  of  Tibetan 
descent,  which  was  made  during  the  early  Wei  dynasty, 
about  252  a.d.  This  may  be  the  same  which  was  read  in 
Japan  in  640  a.d. 

The  same  Siitra  exists  also  in  a  Tibetan  translation,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Siitra,  quoted  by  Csoma 
Korosi  (As.  Res.  vol.  xx.  p.  408)  under  the  name  of  Amit4bha- 
vytLha,  is  the  same  work.  It  occupies,  as  M.  L^on  Feer 
informs  me,  fifty-four  leaves,  places  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
at  R&^agnha,  on  the  mountain  GrAlhra-kdm,  and  introduces 
Bhagavat  and  Ananda  as  the  principal  speakers. 

There  are  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  Sukhavati-vyiiha  in  your 
own  Library,  in  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sukhavatl- 
vyflha,  hitherto  known : 

1.)  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London  (Hodgson 
Collection),  No.  20.  Sukhavattvyfiha-mah&yftnasutra,  65 
leaves.  Dated  Samvat  934=a.d.  1814.  It  begins :  Namo 
da^adiganant&paryantalokadh&tupratishtitebhyaA,  etc.  Evam 
may&  srutam  ekasmim  samaye  Bhagav&n  R&^agnhe  viharati 
sma.  It  ends :  Sukh&vativytLha-mah&y&nasOtra/n  sam&ptam. 
Samvat  934,  k&rttika«udi  4,  sampOrnam  abhdt.  S^risuvar/ta- 
pan&rimahanagare  MaitrtpOrimah&vihftre  S^rtvftkva^radisa 
va^r&A*&ryasya  &ay&nandasya  A:a  sarv&rthasiddheA.  {Nepaleae 
alphabet.) 

2.)  MS.  of  the  BibliothSque  Nationale,  Paris  (Collection 
Bumouf),  No.  85 ;  64  leaves.  It  begins,  after  a  preamble 
of  five  lines,  Evam  may&  nrutammekasmi  samaya  Bhagav&n 
Rdrf/agnlie    viharati    sma    Grulhraku^e    parvvate     mahat& 

^  Jonnua  of  the  BJL.S.  1856,  p.  319. 
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Bhikshusanghena  s&rddham.  Dv&trim«rat&  Bliikshiisahas- 
raiA.  It  ends:  Bhagavato  mit&bhasya  gunaparikirttanam 
Bodhisattv&mavaiyartyabh&miprayesaA.  Amitftbhavyuhapa- 
livarttaA.  Sokh&vativytLhaA  sampanmA.  Iti  Sri  Amit&- 
bhasya  Sukh&vativyuha  n&ma  mah&y&nas&tram  sam&ptam.^ 
{Devan&gari  alphabet.) 

3.)  MS.  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatiqae  at  Paris  (Collection 
Hodgson),  No.  17  ;  82  leaves.     {Nepalese  alphabet,)^ 

4.)  MS.  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  No. 
1368 ;  35  leaves.  It  begins  with  some  lines  of  prose  and 
verse  in  praise  of  Amit&bha  and  Sukhavati,  and  then  proceeds : 
Eva;n  may&  ^rutam  ekasroim  samaye  Bhagav&n  Rft^agnhe 
nagare  viharati  sma,  Gridhrak&^aparvate  mahat&  Bhikshu- 
sanghena s&rddha,  etc.  It  ends:  iti  nimad  amit&bhasya 
tathftgatasya  Sukh&vativyiiha  -  mahftyftnas&tram  sam&ptam. 
{Nepalese  alphabet^  modern,) 

5.)  MS.  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  (Hodgson  3).  It  begins  with :  Om  name  ratnatra- 
y&ya.  Om  namaA  sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyaA,  etc.  Then 
Evaw  mayft  srutam,  etc.  It  ends  with  sukh&vattvyiihamah&- 
y&nasutram  sam&pta;?}.    {Nepalese  alphabet,  modern.) 

But  when  I  came  to  compare  these  Sanskrit  MSS.  with 
the  text,  sent  to  me  from  Japan,  though  the  title  was  the 
same,  I  soon  perceived  that  their  contents  were  different. 
While  the  text,  as  given  in  the  ordinary  Devan&gari  or 
Nepalese  MSS.,  fills  about  fifty  to  sixty  leaves,  the  text  of 
the  S&tra,  that  reached  me  from  Japan,  would  hardly  occupy 
more  than  eight  or  ten  leaves. 

I  soon  convinced  myself  that  this  MS.  was  not  a  text  abbre- 
viated in  Japan,  for  this  shorter  text,  sent  to  me  from  Japan, 
corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  Chinese  Sutra,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Beal  in  his  Catena,  pp.  378-383,  and  published 
in  your  Journal,  1866,  p.  136.  No  doubt  the  Chinese  transla- 
tion, on  which  Mr.  Beal's  translation  is  based,  is  not  only  free, 
but  displays  the  misapprehensions  peculiar  to  many  Chinese 
renderings  of  Sanskrit  texts,  due  to  a  deficient  knowledge 

*  I  owe  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  M.  lAon  Peer  at  Paris. 
'  See  Journal  Asiatiqae,  3rd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  316 ;  Tol.  iv.  p.  296-8. 
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either  of  Sanskrit  or  of  Chinese  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lators, perhaps  also  to  the  different  genius  of  those  two 
languages. 

Yet,  such  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  text  now  in  my  possession.  Mr. 
Beal  tells  us  that  the  translation  he  followed  is  that  by 
Kum&ra^lva,  the  contemporary  of  Fa-Hian  (400  a.d.),  and 
that  this  translator  omitted  repetitions  and  superfluities  in  the 
text.^  Mr.  Edkins  knows  a  translation,  sJ.  Wou-liang-sheu- 
king,  made  under  the  Han  dynasty.'  What  is  important  is 
that  in  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  shorter  text  the  scene 
is  laid,  as  in  the  Japanese  Sanskrit  text,  at  S^r&vasti,  and  the 
principal  speakers  are  Bhagavat  and  S&riputra. 

There  is  also  a  Tibetan  translation  of  the  short  text, 
described  by  Csoma  Eorosi  (As.  Kes.  vol.  xx.  p.  439).  Here, 
though  the  name  of  the  scene  is  not  mentioned,  the  speakers 
are  Bhagavat  and  iS&riputra.  The  whole  work  occupies 
seven  leaves  only,  and  the  names  of  the  sixteen  principal 
disciples  agree  with  the  Japanese  text.  The  translators 
were  Frat/n^varman,  S&rendra,  and  the  Tibetan  Lotsava 
Ya-shes-sde. 

M.  Feer  informs  me  that  there  is  at  the  National  Library 
a  Chinese  text  called  0-mi-to-king,  i.e.  Amit&bha-s&tra. 
The  scene  is  at  iSr&vasti,  the  speakers  are  Bhagavat  and 
5&riputra. 

Another  text  at  the  National  Library  is  called  Ta-O-mi- 
to-king,  i.e.  Mahft  Amit&bha-sfttra,  and  here  the  scene  is  at 
Bil^agnha. 

There  is  besides,  a  third  work,  called  Kwan-wou-liang- 
sheu-king,  by  Kiang-ling-ye-she,  i.e.  Kftlaya^as,  a  foreigner 
of  the  West,  who  lived  in  China  about  425  a.d.' 

»  J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  136. 

»  J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  136. 

*  Beal,  Catalogue,  p.  23.  J.R.A.S.  1856,  p.  SI 9.  Beal,  Catalogue,  p.  77, 
mentions  also  an  Amit4bba-8{ltra-upade«a-«a8tra,  by  Vasubandba,  translated  by 
BodhiruH  (Wou-liane-Bheu-king-veou-po-ti-she).  There  is  an  Amit&bha 
SUra^  translated  by  Cni-Hien  of  the  Wu  period,  i.«.  168-190  a.d.,  mentiqned 
in  Mr.  Seal's  Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Tripiraka,  p.  6.  The  next  Sutra,  which  he 
calls  the  Sdtra  of  measureless  years,  is  no  doubt  the  Amitayus-Sdtra,  AmitHyus 
being  another  name  for  Amit&bha  (FU'Shwo-wou-liang-sheu-king,  p.  6).  See 
also  Catalogue,  pp.  99, 102. 
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We  have,  therefore,  historical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  three  S&tras,  describing  Sukhavatl,  or  the  Paradise  of 
Amitabha.  We  know^  two  of  them  in  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and 
Tibetan,  one  long,  the  other  short.  The  third  is  known  as 
yet  in  Chinese  only. 

Of  the  two  Sanskrit  texts,  the  one  from  Nepal,  the  other 
from  Japan,  the  latter  seems  certainly  the  earlier.  But  even 
the  fuller  text  must  have  existed  at  a  very  early  time,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  translated  during  the  second  century,  or, 
at  all  events,  before  220  a.d. 

The  shorter  text  is  first  authenticated  through  the  trans- 
lation of  Kum&raj^tva,  about  400  a.d.  ;  but  if  the  views 
generally  entertained  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  longer 
and  shorter  Siitras  be  correct,  we  may  safely  claim  for  our 
short  Siitra  a  date  within  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

What  Japan  has  sent  us  is,  therefore,  a  Sanskrit  tesjit,  of 
which  we  had  no  trace  before,  which  must  have  left  India  at 
least  before  400  a.d.,  but  probably  before  200  a.d.,  and  which 
gives  us  the  original  of  that  description  of  Amit&bha's 
Paradise,  which  formerly  we  knew  in  a  Chinese  transla- 
tion only,  which  was  neither  complete  nor  correct. 

The  book  sent  to  me  was  first  published  in  Japan  in  1773, 
by  Ziomid,  a  Buddhist  priest.  The  Sanskrit  text  is  intel- 
ligible, but  full  of  inaccuracies,  showing  clearly  that  the 
editor  did  not  understand  Sanskrit,  but  simply  copied  what 
he  saw  before  him.  The  same  words  occurring  in  the  same 
line  are  written  difierently,  and  the  Japanese  transliteration 
simply  repeats  the  blunders  of  the  Sanskrit  transcript. 

There  are  two  other  editions  of  the  same  text,  published 
in  1794  a.d.  by  another  Japanese  priest,  named  Hogo.  These 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  and  ofiered  some 
help  in  correcting  the  text.  One  of  them  contains  the  text 
and  three  Chinese  translations,  one  being  merely  a  literal 
rendering,  while  the  other  two  have  more  of  a  literary 
character  and  are  ascribed  to  Kum&ra^va  (a.d.  400),  and 
Hiouen-thsang  (a.d.  648). 

Lastly,  there  is  another  book  by  the  same  Hogo,  in  4  vols., 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  grammatical  analysis 
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of  the  text.     This,  however,  as  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  informs 
me,  is  very  imperfect. 

I  have  to-day  brought  with  me  the  Japanese  Sanskrit  text, 
critically  restored,  and  a  literal  translation  into  English,  to 
which  I  have  added  a  few  notes. 

Translation. 

Adoration  to  the  Omniscient. 

This  is  what  I  have  heard.  At  one  time  the  Blessed 
(Bhagavat,  i.e.  Buddha)  dwelt  at  fi^rftvastl/  in  the  &eta-grove, 
in  the  garden  of  An&thapino^ka,  together  with'  a  large 
company  of  Bhikshus  (mendicants),  viz.  with  thirteen  hundred 
Bhikshus,  all  of  them  acquainted  with  the  five  kinds  of 
knowledge,'  elders,  great  disciples,^  and  Arhats,^  such  as 
iS&riputra,  the  elder,  Mah&maudgaly&yana,  Mahftk&syapa, 
Mah^kapphina,  Mah&kftty&yana,  Mah&kaush^Aila,  Revata, 
iSue/ipanthaka,  Nanda,  Ananda,  R&hula,  Gav&mpati,  Bharad- 
vkg&f  E^lodayin,  Yakkula,  and  Aniruddha.^  He  dwelt 
together  with  these  and  many  other  great  disciples,  and 
together  with  many  noble-minded  Bodhisattvas,  such  as 
Man^u«ri,  the  prince,  the  Bodhisattva  A^ita,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Gandhahastin,  the  Bodhisattva  Nityodyukta,  the 
Bodhisattva  Anikshiptadhura.  He  dwelt  together  with  them 
and  many  other  noble-minded  Bodhisattvas,  and  with  S^akra, 
the  Indra  or  King''  of  the  Devas,  and  with  Brahman  Sah&m- 
pati.  With  these  and  many  other  hundred  thousands  of 
Nayutas^  of  sons  of  the  gods,  Bhagavat  dwelt  at  iSrftvasti. 

Then  Bhagavat  addressed  the  honoured  S^&riputra  and 
said :  0  iSd,riputra,  after  you  have  passed  from  here  over  a 
hundred  thousand  Kotis  of  Buddha-countries  there  is  in  the 
Eastern  part  a  Buddha-country,  a  world  called  Sukhavati 
(the  happy  country).  And  there  a  Tathftgata,  called 
Arait^yus,  an  Arhat,  fully  enlightened,  dwells  now,  and 
remains,  and  supports  himself,  and  teaches  the  Law.^ 

Now  what  do  you  think,  iSdriputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  world  called  Sukhavat!  (the  happy)  P  In  that  world 
Sukhavati,  0  iS&riputra,  there  is  neither  bodily  nor  mental 
pain  for  living  beings.     The  sources  of  happiness  are  in- 
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numerable  there.  For  that  reason  is  that  world  called 
Sukhavati  (the  huppy). 

And  agBiD,  0  Siriputra,  that  world  SukhaTati  ia  adorned 
vith  serea  terrar:e3,  with  Beven  rows  of  palm-trees,  and  with 
stringa  of  bells."'  It  is  inclosed  on  every  aide,"  beautifuli 
brilliant  with  the  four  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and 
crystal,"  With  such  arrays  of  excellences  peculiar  to  a 
Buddba-coantry  is  that  Buddha-country  adorned. 

And  again,  0  .5tlriputra,  in  that  world  Sukhavati  there  are 
lotna  lakes,  adorned  with  the  seven  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  cr^'stal,  red  pearls,  diamonds,  and  corals  as  the 
seventh.  They  are  full  of  water,  which  possesses  the  eight 
good  qualities,''  they  have  smooth  bathing  places,  they  are 
free  from  crows,"  (or  so  full  that  crows  may  drink  there), 
covered  with  golden  sand,  and  of  vast  extent.  And  in  these 
lotus  lakes  there  are  alt  around  on  the  four  sides  four  stairs, 
beautiful  and  brilliant  with  the  four  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  and  cryslal.  And  on  every  side  of  these  lotus  lakes 
gem  trees  ore  growing,  beautiful  and  brilliant  with  the  seven 
gems,  viz.  gold,  silver,  beryl,  crystal,  red  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  corals,  as  the  seventh.  And  in  those  lotua  lakes  lotus 
flowers  are  growing,  blue,  blue-coloured,  of  blue  splendour, 
blue  to  behold  ;  yellow,  yellow-coloured,  of  yellow  splendour, 
yellow  to  behold  ;  red,  red-coloured,  of  red  splendour,  red  to 
behold;  white,  white-coloured,  of  white  splendour,  white  to 
behold;  beautiful,  beaut  if ully-coloured,  of  beautiful  splen- 
dour, beautiful  to  behold,  and  in  circumference  as  large  as 
the  wheel  of  a  chariot. 

And  again,  O  &'4riputra,  in  that  Buddha-country  there  are 
heavenly  musical  instruments  always  played  on,  and  the 
earth  is  lovely  and  of  golden  colour.  And  in  that  Buddba- 
country  a  flower  rain  of  heavenly  MAndarava  blosaoms  pours 
down  three  times  every  day,  and  three  times  every  night.  And 
the  boiogs  who  are  bom  there  worship  before  their  morning 
meal  ■*  a  hundred  thousand  Kotis  of  Buddhas  by  going  to 
other  worlds;  and  having  showered  a  hundred  thousand  of 
Ko^is  of  flowers  upon  each  Tathftgata,  they  return  to  their 
own  world   in   time   for   the  afternoon  rest."     With  such 
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arrays  of  ezoellenoes  peculiar  to  a  Buddha-country  is  that 
Buddha-country  adorned. 

And  again,  0  /S&riputra,  there  are  in  that  Buddha-country 
swansy  curlewSy^^  and  peacocks.  Three  times  every  night, 
and  three  times  every  day,  they  come  together  and  perform  a 
concert,  each  uttering  his  own  note.  And  from  them  thus 
uttering  proceeds  a  sound  proclaiming  the  five  virtues,  the 
five  powers,  and  the  seven  steps  leading  towards  the  highest 
knowledge.^^  When  the  men  there  hear  that  sound,  remem- 
brance of  Buddha,  remembrance  of  the  Law,  remembrance  of 
the  Assembly,  rises  in  their  mind. 

Now,  do  you  think,  0  iS&riputra,  that  these  are  beings  who 
have  entered  into  the  nature  of  animals  (birds,  etc.)  P  This 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  very  name  of  hells  is  unknown 
in  that  Buddha-country,  and  likewise  that  of  (descent  into) 
animal  natures  and  of  the  realm  of  Yama  (the  four  ap&yas).^* 
No,  these  tribes  of  birds  have  been  made  on  purpose  by  the 
Tathftgata  Amitftyus,  and  they  utter  the  sound  of  the  Law. 
With  such  arrays  of  excellences,  etc. 

And  again,  0  iS&riputra,  when  those  rows  of  palm-trees 
and  strings  of  bells  in  that  Buddha-country  are  moved  by 
the  wind,  a  sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  them. 
Yes,  O  iS&riputra,  as  from  a  heavenly  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  hundred  thousand  Kotis  of  sounds,  when 
played  by  Aryas,  a  sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds,  a 
sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  those  rows  of 
palm-trees  and  strings  of  bells  moved  by  the  wind.  And  when 
the  men  there  hear  that  sound,  reflection  on  Buddha  arises 
in  their  body,  reflection  on  the  Law,  reflection  on  the 
Assembly.     With  such  arrays  of  excellences,  etc 

Now  what  do  you  think,  0  /S&riputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  Tath&gata  called  Amit&yus  ?  The  length  of  life  (&yus), 
O  iSlLriputra,  of  that  Tathftgata  and  of  those  men  there  is 
immeasurable  (amita).  Therefore  is  that  Tath&gata  called 
Amit&yus.  And  ten  Ealpas  have  passed,  0  iS&riputra,  since 
that  Tath&gata  awoke  to  perfect  knowledge. 

And  what  do  you  think,  0  S^&riputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  Tath&gata  called  Amit&bhfts  P    The  splendour  (ftbhiis), 
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£&riputra,  of  that  Tath&gata  ia  unimpeded  over  all  Buddha- 
countries.     Therefore  is  that  Tath^gata  called  AmilabbSs. 

And  there  is,  0  5JLriputra,  ao  innumerable  assembly  of 
disciples  nrith  that  Tath&gata,  puriiied  and  venerable  persona, 
whose  number  it  is  not  easy  to  count.  With  such  arrays 
of  excellences,  etc, 

And  again,  0  Sariputra,  of  those  beings  also  who  are  bom 
in  the  Buddha-country  of  the  TatbfLgata  Amitikjus  as  purified 
Bodhiflattvas,  never  to  return  again  and  bound  by  one  birth 
only,  of  those  Bodhisattvas  also,  O  Sfiriputra,  the  number 
ifl  not  easy  to  count,  except  they  are  reckoned  as  infinite  in 
number.*' 

Then  again  all  beings,  0  Siriputra,  ought  to  make  fervent 
prayer  for  that  Buddha-country.  Aud  why  P  Because  they 
come  together  there  with  such  excellent  men.  Beings  are 
not  bom  in  that  Buddha -country  of  the  Tath&gata  AmitSyus 
OS  a  reward  and  result  of  good  works  performed  in  this 
present  life.*'  No,  whatever  son  or  daughter  of  a  family 
aball  bear  the  name  of  the  blessed  Amil&yus,  the  Tatbagata, 
and  having  heard  it,  shall  keep  it  in  mind,  and  with 
thoughts  undisturbed  shall  keep  it  in  mind  for  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven  nights,  that  son  or  daughter  of 
A  family,  when  he  or  she  comes  to  die,  then  that  Amitflyus, 
the  Tath&gata,  surrounded  by  an  assembly  of  disciples  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  Bodhisattvas,  will  stand  before  them  at 
titoir  hour  of  death,  and  they  will  depart  this  life  with 
tranquil  minds.  After  their  death  they  will  be  born  in  the 
vorld  Sukbavati,  in  the  Buddha-country  of  the  same 
Amit&yus,  the  Tath4gata.  Therefore  then,  0  Siriputra, 
having  perceived  this  cause  and  effect,*"  I  with  reverence 
say  thus.  Every  son  and  every  daughter  of  a  family  ought 
to  make  with  their  whole  mind  fervent  prayer  for  that 
B  uddha-co  u  u  t  ry . 

And  now,  O  Siriputra,  as  I  here  at  present  glorify  that 
world,  thus  in  the  East,  0  Siriputra,  other  blessed  Buddbas, 
led  by  the  Tathagata  Akshobhyu,  the  TathSgata  Merudhvai/a, 
the  TutbAgata  Mahtimeru,  the  Tathigata  Meruprabhisa,  and 
the  Tuthftgata  Man^udbva^a,  equal  in  number  to  the  sand  of 
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the  river  Gang&,  comprehend  their  own  Buddha-countries  in 
thoir  speech,  and  then  reveal  them.''  Accept  this  repetition 
of  the  Law,  called  the  ''  Favour  of  all  Buddhas/'  which 
magnifies  their  inconceivable  excellences. 

Tims  also  in  the  South,  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tuth&gata  Zandras&ryapradipa,  the  Tath&gata  Ya^aA- 
prabha,  the  Tathftgata  Mah&r^iskandha,  the  Tath&gata  Meru- 
pradipa,  the  Tath&gata  Anantavirya,  equal  in  number  to  the 
sand  of  tho  river  Gttngft,  comprehend  their  own  Buddha- 
oountries  in  their  speech,  and  then  reveal  them.   Accept,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  West  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
tho  Tuth&gata  Amit&yus,  the  Tathftgata  Amitaskandha,  the 
TuthAgutu  Amitadhva/Ta,  the  Tathftgata  Mahftprabha,  the 
Tathftgata  Mahftratnaketu,  the  Tathftgata  S^uddhara^mi- 
pmbha,  txiual  in  number  to  the  sand  of  the  river  Gangft, 
oon\prt>ho«d,  etc. 

Thusi  also  in  the  North  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
(ho  Tathftgata  Mahftr^*iskandha,  the  Tathftgata  Yaisvftnara- 
uirghoHlia,  tho  Tathftgata  Dundubhisvaranirghosha^  the 
Tathftgata  Dushpradharsha,  the  Tathftgata  Adityasambhava, 
tho  Tathftgata  (?aleniprabha  ((rvalanaprabhaP),  equal  in 
number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  Nadir  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathftgata  Siwha,  the  Tathftgata  Ya^as,  the  Tathftgata 
Yasa/^prabhava,  the  Tathftgata  Dharma,  the  Tathftgata 
Dharmadhara,  the  Tathftgata  Dharmadhva^a,  equal  in 
number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  Zenith  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathftgata  Brahmaghosha,  the  Tathftgata  Nakshatrar&^a, 
the  Tathftgata  Indraketudhvar/arft^a,  the  Tathftgata  Gan- 
dhottama,  the  Tathftgata  Gandhaprabhftsa,  the  Tathftgata 
MahftrA'iskandha,  the  Tathftgata  Ratnakusumasampushpita* 
gfttra,  tho  Tathftgata  SftIondrarft(/a,  the  Tathftgata  Ratnotpa- 
luMii,  tlio  Tathftgata  Sarvftdar.va,  tho  Tathftgata  Sumerukalpa, 
o(|imI  in  numbor  to  tho  sand,  otc. 

Now  what  tlo  you  think,  O  iSftriputra,  for  what  reason  is 
tluit  ropntition  of  tho  I^iw  ouIUhI  tho  Favour  of  all  Buddhas? 
ICvory  MOM  or  duughtor  of  a  family  who  shall  hear  the  name 
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of  that  repetition  of  the  Law  and  retain  in  their  memory  the 
names  of  those  blessed  Buddhas,  will  all  be  favoured  by  the 
BuddhaSy  and  will  never  return  again,  being  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  transcendent  true  knowledge.  Therefore,  then, 
O  iS&riputra,  believe,^  accept,  and  long  for  me  and  those 
blessed  Buddhas ! 

Whatever  sons  or  daughters  of  a  family  shall  make  mental 
prayer  for  the  Buddha-country  of  that  blessed  Amit&yus,  the 
Tathftgata,  or  is  making  it  now  or  has  made  it  formerly,  all 
these  will  never  return  again,  being  once  in  possession  of  the 
transcendent  true  knowledge.  They  will  be  bom  in  that 
Buddha-country,  have  been  bom,  or  are  being  bom  now. 
Therefore,  then,  0  iS&riputra,  mental  prayer  is  to  be  made  for 
that  Buddha-country  by  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
family. 

And  as  I  at  present  magnify  here  the  inconceivable  excel- 
lences of  those  blessed  Buddhas,  thus,  0  /S&riputra,  do  those 
blessed  Buddhas  magnify  my  own  inconceivable  excellences. 

A  very  difficult  work  has  been  done  by  iS&kyamuni,  the 
sovereign  of  the  S&kyaa.  Having  obtained  the  transcendent 
true  knowledge  in  this  world  Saha,  he  taught  the  Law  which 
all  the  world  is  reluctant  to  accept,  during  this  corruption  of 
the  present  Kalpa,  during  this  corruption  of  mankind,  during 
this  corruption  of  belief,  during  this  corruption  of  life,  during 
this  corruption  of  passions. 

This  is  even  for  me,  O  iS&riputra,  an  extremely  difficult 
work  that,  having  obtained  the  transcendent  true  knowledge 
in  this  world  Saha,  I  taught  the  Law  which  all  the  world  is 
reluctant  to  accept,  during  this  corruption  of  mankind,  of 
belief,  of  passion,  of  life,  and  of  this  present  Kalpa. 

Thus  spoke  Bhagavat  joyful  in  his  mind.  And  the 
honourable  iS&riputra,  and  the  Bhikshus  and  Bodhisattvas, 
and  the  whole  world  with  the  gods,  men,  evil  spirits  and 
genii,  applauded  the  speech  of  Bhagavat.^ 

This  is  the  MahsLyanas&tra 
called  Sukhavativyfiha. 
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This  S&tra  sounds  to  us,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
original  teaching  of  Buddha.  And  so  it  is.  Nevertheless  it 
is  the  most  popular  and  most  widely  read  S&tra  in  Japan, 
and  the  whole  religion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  may 
be  said  to  be  founded  on  it.  ''  Bepeat  the  name  of  Amit&bha 
as  often  as  you  can,  repeat  it  particularly  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  you  will  go  straight  to  Sukhavatl  and  be  happy 
for  ever;''  this  is  what  Japanese  Buddhists  are  asked  to 
believe,  this  is  what  they  are  told  was  the  teaching  of  Buddha. 
There  is  one  passage  in  our  SOtra  which  seems  even  to  be 
pointedly  directed  against  the  original  teaching  of  Buddha. 
Buddha  taught  that  as  a  man  soweth  so  shall  he  reap,  and 
that  by  a  stock  of  good  works  accumulated  on  earth,  the  way 
is  opened  to  higher  knowledge  and  higher  bliss.  Our  S&tra 
says  No ;  not  by  good  works  done  on  earth,  but  by  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  of  Amit&bha  is  an  entrance  gained 
into  the  land  of  bliss.  This  is  no  better  than  what  later 
Brahmanism  teaches,  viz.  ''  Repeat  the  name  of  Hari  or  of 
Knshna,  and  you  will  be  saved."  It  is  no  better  than  what 
even  some  Christian  teachers  are  reported  to  teach.  It  may 
be  that  in  a  lower  stage  of  civilization  even  such  teaching 
has  produced  some  kind  of  good.^  But  Japan  is  surely  Tipe 
for  better  things.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  millions  who 
live  in  Japan,  and  profess  a  faith  in  Buddha,  should  be  told 
that  this  doctrine  of  Amit&bha  and  all  the  Mahfty&na  doctrine 
is  a  secondary  form  of  Buddhism,  a  corruption  of  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Royal  Prince,  and  that,  if  they  really  mean 
to  be  Buddhists,  they  should  return  to  the  words  of  Buddha, 
as  they  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  old  S&tras  P  Instead  of 
depending,  as  they  now  do,  on  Chinese  translations,  not 
always  accurate,  of  degraded  and  degrading  Mah&y&na 
tracts,  why  should  they  not  have  Japanese  translations  of 
the  best  portions  of  Buddha's  real  doctrine,  which  would 
elevate  their  character,  and  give  them  a  religion  of  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  P  There  are  Chinese  translations 
of  some  of  the  better  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  of 

*  See  H.  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  441-443. 
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Suddbism.  They  exist  in  Japan  too,  as  may  be  seen  in  that 
magnificent  collection  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka  which  was 
sent  from  Japan  as  a  present  to  the  English  Government, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Beal  has  given  us  a  Tery  useful  Catalogue. 
But  they  are  evidently  far  less  considered  in  Japan  than 
the  silly  and  mischievous  stories  of  Amitabha  and  his 
Paradise. 

I  hope  that  Mr,  Bunyio  Nanjio  and  Mr,  Kasawara,  if 
they  diligently  continue  their  study  of  Sanskrit  and  P41i, 
will  be  able  to  do  a  really  great  and  good  work,  after  their 
return  to  Japan.  And  if  more  young  Buddhist  priests  are 
coming  over,  I  shall  always,  so  far  as  my  other  occupations 
alloff  it,  be  glad  to  teach  them,  and  to  help  them  in  their 
unselRsh  work.  There  is  a  great  future  in  store,  I  believe, 
for  those  Eastern  Islands,  which  have  been  called  pro- 
phetically "the  England  of  the  East,"  and  to  purify  and 
reform  their  religion,  that  is,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
form,  is  a  work  that  must  be  done  before  anything  else 
can  be  attempted. 

In  return,  I  hope  that  they  and  their  friends  in  Japan, 
and  in  Corea  and  China  too,  will  do  all  they  can  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  more  ancient  Sanskrit  texts,  and  send  them 
over  to  us.  A  beginning,  at  all  events,  has  been  made,  and 
if  the  members  of  this  Society,  who  have  friends  in  Cliina 
or  in  Japan,  will  help,  if  H.  E.  the  Japanese  Minister,  ilori 
Arinori,  who  has  honoured  us  by  his  presence  to-day,  will 
lend  us  his  powerful  assistance,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
dream  which  passed  before  the  mind  of  your  late  President 
may  eUll  become  a  reality,  and  that  some  of  the  MSS.  which, 
beginning  with  the  beginning  of  our  era,  were  carried  from 
India  to  China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  may  return  to  us,  whether 
in  the  original  or  in  copies,  like  the  one  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Sbunl«i  Ishikawa. 

With  the  help  of  such  MSS.  we  shall  be  able  all  the  better 
to  show  to  those  devoted  students  who  from  the  extreme 
£ut  have  come  to  the  extreme  West  in  order  to  learn  to 
read  their  sacred  writings  in  the  original  Sanskrit  or  Fali, 
vbat   difference  there  is   between   the   simple   teaching  of 
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Buddha  and  the  later  developments  and  corruptions  of 
Buddhism.  Buddha  himself,  I  feel  convinced,  never  knew 
the  names  of  Amit&bha,  Avalokitesvara,  or  Sukhavatl.  Then 
how  can  a  nation  call  itself  Buddhist  whose  religion  consists 
chiefly  in  a  belief  in  a  divine  Amit&bha  and  his  son  Avalo- 
kite^vara,  and  in  a  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  paradise  of 
Sukhavatl  ? 


Notes. 


1  i^rarasti,  capital  of  the  Northern  Ko^alas,  residence  of  King  Prasena^t.  It 
was  in  rains  when  visited  hv  Fa-Hian  (init.  Y.  Saec.};  not  far  from  the 
modem  Fizahad.     Cf.  Burnout,  Introduction,  p.  22. 

^  Sdrdha,  with,  the  Pali  saddhim.  Did  not  the  frequent  mention  of  1,200 
and  a  half,  i.e.  1,250,  1,300  and  a  half,  t.^.  1350,  persons  accompanying  Baddha 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  sardha,  meaning  originally  *  with  a  half '  P 

>  Ahhii/nknkhhiffnSitAih.  The  Japanese  text  reads  ahhi^natdhha^n&taiA,  t.tf. 
ahhi^natahhi^nataiA.  If  this  were  Known  to  he  the  correct  reading,  we  should 
translate  it  hy  *  known  hy  known  people,'  nofua  a  viris  notis,  i.e.  well-known, 
famous.  Ahhi^ndta  in  the  sense  of  known,  famous,  occurs  in  Lalita-Vistara,  p.  25, 
and  the  Chinese  translators  adopted  that  meaning  here.  Again,  if  we  preferred  the 
reading  ahhi^nunabhi^nataiA,  this  too  would  admit  of  an  intelligible  rendering, 
viz.  known  or  distinguished  by  the  marks  or  characteristics,  the  good  qualities, 
that  ought  to  belong  to  a  Bhikshu.  But  the  technical  meaning  is  *  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  five  abhi/^nus.'  It  would  be  better  in  that  case  to  write 
abhi^natabhi^nanaiA,  but  no  MSS.  seem  to  support  that  reading.  The  five 
abhivfias  or  abhi^ndnas  which  an  Arhat  ought  to  possess  are  the  divine  sight, 
the  di\ine  hearing,  the  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  remembrance  of 
former  existences,  and  magic  power.  See  Buraouf,  Lotus.  Appendice,  No.  xiv. 
The  larger  text  of  the  SukbavntivyCiha  has  abhi^nun&bhi^naih,  and  after- 
wards abhi^niltabhi^naiA.  The  position  of  the  participle  as  the  uttara^pada  in 
such  compounds  as  abhi^nanilbhi^nataiA  is  common  in  Buddhistic  Sansknt. 

^  MahdAravaka,  the  great  disciples,  properly  the  eighty  principal  disciples. 

*  Arhadbhi^.  I  have  left  the  correct  Sanskrit  form,  because  the  Japanese 
text  clearly  gives  the  termination  adbhiA.  Hog5's  text  has  the  more  usual  form 
arhantuiA.  The  change  of  the  old  classical  arhat  into  the  P&li  arahan,  and  then 
back  into  Sanskrit  arhanta,  arahanta,  and  at  last  arihanta,  with  the  meaning  of 
'destroyer  of  the  enemies,'  i.e.  the  passions,  shows  very  clearly  the  different 
stages  through  which  Sanskrit  words  pass  in  the  different  phases  of  Buddhist 
Literature.  In  Tibet,  in  Mongolia,  and  in  China,  Arhat  is  translated  by 
*  dostro^'cr  of  the  enemy.'  See  Burnouf,  Lotut,  p.  287,  Introduction^  p.  296.  Arhat 
is  the  title  of  the  Bhikshu  on  reaching  the  f<mrth  degree  of  perfection.  Cf.  S2Ltra 
of  the  42  Sections,  cap.  2.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (d.  220)  speaks  of  the  Sc^iraf 
who  worshipped  a  pyramid  erected  over  the  relics  of  a  god.  Is  this  a  translation 
of  Arhat,  as  Lassen  (De  nom.  Ind.  philosoph.  in  Rhein  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  1S7) 
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tnd  Bornonf  (Introd.  p.  295)  supposed,  or  a  transliteration  of  Samana  P  Clemens 
also  speaks  of  2*fiyai  (Stromat.  p.  539,  Potter). 

'  Names  of  Disciples  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Japanese  MSS. 
Seal,  J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  140: 

Japanese  MS.      Sanskrit.  Chinese.  Tibbtak.  Pali. 

(Bnmonf,  Lotus,      (Beal,  Catena, 
p.  1).  p878). 

1  ^driputra  /Sariputra  ^ariputra  Sharihi-bu  Sariputta 

2  Mah&maudgal-  Maudgalyayana  MaudgalyayanaMoogal-gyi-ba  Moggalana 

yiyana 

r_i_<i.* ir- KjUyapa 


3  Mahak^yapa     KeUyapa 

4  Mah&kappbina    Kapphina 

5  Mah&kHty&yana  K&tyayana 

6  Mah&kaushMila  Eau8h</rila 

7  ReTata  Revata 

8  ^uddhipanthaka  (Mahapantha- 

(*Vudi,MS.)         kah) 

9  Nanda 

10  Ananda 

11  Rahula  RUhola 

12  Gaydmpati  Gavampati 


Kapphina  (?) 
K&ty&yana 
GoArira 
Revata 


Hodsrungs- 

-ch*hen-po 
E&ty&hi-bu 
Eapina 
Gsus-poch'he 
Nam-gni 


i6nitaTiiiMati-    Lam-p'hran- 

-bstan 
Dgah-To 

Eundgahvo 
Sgra-g^han- 

•hdsin 
Balang-bdag 


13  Bharadrd^a 

14  K&lodayin 

15  Yakkula 

16  Animddha 


Bharadvd^a 


ko/i 
Nanda 

Ananda 
Rdhula. 

GaTampati 
(Pin^oda; 
'Pintfohk  ?) 
BharadvS^a 
Xaiaditya 


Eassapa 

Eappina 
EaAA4yana 

Rerata 


Nanda 

Ananda 
R&hula 
(Eum&ra) 


Aniruddha 


Yakula 
Aniruddha 


Bharadhwaja 
Hch*har-byed-   Eala 

-nagpo  (tthera) 

Vakuia 

Mahgags-pa       Anuruddha 

(tthera) 

^  Indra,  the  old  Yedic  god,  has  come  to  mean  simply  lord,  and  in  the  JTanda 
Paritta  (Journal  Asiatique,  1871,  p.  220)  we  actually  find  Asurinda,  the  Indra 
or  Lord  of  the  Asuras. 

*  The  numbers  in  Buddhist  Literature,  if  they  once  exceed  a  Kofi  or  Eo^t,  •'.«. 
ten  millions,  become  very  vague,  nor  is  their  value  always  the  same.  Ayuta, 
t.«.  a  hundred  Kods;  Niyuta,  i.e.  a  hundred  Ayutas;  and  Nayuta,  i.^.  1  witn  22 
zeros,  are  often  confounded,  nor  does  it  matter  much  so  far  as  any  definite  idea 
is  concerned  which  such  numerals  convey  to  our  mind. 

*  TishMati  dhrtyate  ydpayati  dharmam  kn  de«ayati.  This  is  evidently  an 
idiomatic  phrase,  for  it  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  Nepalese  text  of  the 
Sttkhavativydha  (MS.  26^  1.  1.  2;  65ay  1.  2,  etc.).  If  it  is  right,  it  seems  to 
mean,  he  stands  there,  holds  himself,  supports  himself,  and  teaches  the  law. 
Bumouf  translates  the  same  phrase  by,  *'  ils  se  trouvent,  vivent,  existent "  (Lotus, 
p.  354).  On  yapeti  in  Pali,  see  Fausboll,  Dasaratha-jataka,  pp.  26,  28;  and 
yapana  in  Sanskrit. 

^^  Einki/fi^ala.  The  texts  read  kankana^alaij  ka,  and  kankani^'alait  Ara,  and 
again  later  kankani^alunam  (also  Id)  and  kankaiii^alanam.  Mr.  Beal  translates 
from  Chinese,  *' seven  rows  of  exquisite  curtains,"  and  again,  *'  gemmous  cur- 
tains.'' First  of  all  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  read  y&U,  net,  web,  instead  of 
yala.  Secondly,  kankana,  bracelet,  eives  no  sense,  for  what  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  nets  or  strings  of  bracelets  ?  I  prefer  to  read  kinkinij^ala,  nets  or  string 
or  rows  of  bells.  Such  rows  of  bells  served  for  ornamenting  a  garden,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  them  that,  if  moved  by  the  wind,  they  give  forth  certain  sounds. 
In  the  commentary  on  Dhammapada  30,  p.  191,  we  meet  with  kinkinik%7ala,  from 
-which  likewise  the  music  proce^ ;  see  Childers,  «.r.  ^dla.  In  the  MS.  of  the 
Nej^ese  Sukhavativyiiha  (R.A.S.),  p.  39a,  1.  4,  I  likewise  find  svarnaratna- 
kinainV&l^ni,  which  settles  the  matter,  and  shows  how  little  confidence  we  can 
place  in  the  Japanese  texts. 
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"  Anuparikshipta,  inclosed ;  see  parikkhepo  in  Clulders*  Diet. 

1'  The  four  and  seven  precious  things  in  P&li  are  (according  to  Ghilders) : 

1.  suvamiam,  gold. 

2.  ra^atam,  silver. 

3.  mutt&y  pearls. 

4.  mani,  gems  (as  sapphire,  mby). 
6.  ve/uriyam,  cat's  eye. 

6.  va^am,  diamond. 

7.  paya/am,  coral. 

Here  Ghilders  translates  cat*s  eye ;  but  a.v.  ye/oriyam,  he  says,  a  precious 
stone,  perhaps  lapis  lazuli. 

In  Sanskrit  (Bumouf,  Lotus,  p.  320) : 

1.  Buyama,  gold. 

2.  rdpya,  silver. 

3.  vau/orya,  lapis  lazuli. 

4.  sphadka,  crystal. 

6.  lohitamukti,  red  pearls. 

6.  annagarbha,  diamond. 

7.  mus&ragalva,  coral. 

Julien  (Felerins  Bouddhistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  482]  gives  the  .following  list: 

1.  spha/ika,  rock  crystal. 

2.  vaidiirya,  lapis  lazuli. 

3.  axmagarbha,  comaline. 

4.  musarafalva,  amber. 
6.  padmaraga,                  ruby. 

Vaufiirya  (or  YaidCirya)  is  mentioned  in  the  Tathdgataguna^ftnaAintyayish- 
ayivataranirdeta  (Wassilief,  p.  161)  as  a  precious  stone  which,  if  placed  on 
green  cloth,  looks  gceen,  if  placed  on  red  cloth,  red.  The  fact  that  yaiifClrya  is 
often  compared  with  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
cat's  eye  (see  Borooah's  Engl.  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  ix), 
certaimy  not  to  lapis  lazuli.  Cat's  eye  is  a  kind  of  chalcedony.  I  see,  however, 
that  vai^^rya  has  been  recognized  as  the  original  of  the  Greek  jS^pvAAos,  a  very 
ingenious  conjecture,  either  of  Weber*8  or  of  Pott*s,  considering  that  lineal  d 
has  a  sound  akin  to  r,  and  rv  may  be  changed  to  ly  and  11  (Weber,  Omma,  p. 
326).  The  Persian  billaur  or  balKir.  which  Skeat  gives  as  the  etymon  of  fiiipvWos, 
is  of  Arabic  origin,  means  crystal,  and  could  hardly  have  found  its  way  into  Greek 
at  so  early  a  time. 

13  Purobhaktena.  The  text  is  difficult  to  read,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful 
that  purobhaktena  corresponds  to  Pali  purebhattam,  i.e.  before  the  morning  meal, 
opposed  to  paXrArA&bhattam,  after  the  noonday  meal,  i.e.  in  the  afternoon.  See 
Guilders,  e.v.    PCLrvabhaktik^  is  the  first  repast,  as  Prof.  Cowell  informs  me. 

1^  Eak&peya.  One  text  reads  Edkapeya,  the  other  Eaktlpeya.  It  is  difficult 
to  choose.  The  more  usual  word  is  kakapeya,  which  is  explained  by  Panini  ii. 
1,  33.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  kakapeya  is  meant  as  a  laudatory  or  as 
a  depreciatory  term.  Boehtlin^k  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  translates  nadi 
kakapeya,  by  a  shallow  river  tnat  could  be  drunk  up  by  a  crow.  T&rinatha 
takes  it  in  the  former  sense,  and  translates  nadi  kakapeya,  as  a  river  so  full  of 
water  that  a  crow  can  drink  it  without  bending  its  necx  (k&kair  anatakandharaiA 
piyate ;  pCir/iodakatvena  pra«asye  kakaiA  peye  nady&dau).  In  our  passage  kdka- 
pova  must  be  a  term  of  praise,  and  we  therefore  could  only  render  it  Dy  '*  ponds  so 
full  of  water  that  crows  could  drink  from  them."  But  why  should  so  well  known 
a  word  as  kakapeja  have  been  spelt  kak&peya,  unless  it  was  done  intentionally  f 
And  if  intentionally,  what  was  it  intended  lor  ?  We  must  remember  that  Panini 
ii.  1,  42  schol.  teaches  us  how  to  form  the  word  tirthak&ka,  a  crow  at  a  tirtha, 
which  means  a  person  in  a  wrong  place.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  crows 
were  considered  out  of  place  at  a  tirtha  or  bathing  place,  either  because  they 
were  birds  .of  ill  omen,  or  because  they  defiled  the  water.  From  that  point  of 
view,  k&k§peya  would  mean  a  pond  not  visited  by  crows,  free  from  crows. 
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"  Tbe  eigbt  good  quali^en  of  vaint  ut  liiDpiditf .  pnritj',  r^fresbiiig  cooIdsm, 
■wwbUMB,  softn^  fertilizing  qualities,  cBlmnew,  paver  of  prevratiug  famine, 
pradnstirenen.  Sea  Beat,  Calena,  p.  370- 
**  U'ni  Tihirijs,  for  Iha  noonday  rest,  the  tiitta.  See  Childers,  jr.e.  TihAra, 
K  KranniiiA.  Snipe,  oarleff.  Is  il  meant  for  Euraitka,  or  Earnitka,  a  Gne- 
votccd  bitd  ?  or  Cor  KftlBTinkB,  P^li  KalavikaF  See  Biimonf,  Lotus,  p.  G66.  I 
■ee,  boKSTer,  tbe  sam^  birde  mentioned  together  elsewhere,  as  hanisnkriiunJaina- 
TiinntkuAlikakokila,  etc.  Ou  maj-O-ra  see  Uahat.  laliod.  p.  luii;  Oig  V. 
I.  191,  11. 

*  Indrijabnlabodhyangaiabda.    Theec  ftre  tecbnlcal  terms,  bat  their  meBning 
lot  qnite  clear.    Spmce  Hardj,  in  his  Manual,  p.   4DS.  enumerates  tbe  five 

'  iuinp*,ya.  li  «iiT^awa,pimtj'(prob8blj«raddha,faitb),2)  wiraja,  perterering 
uortion  (vlnra).  3)  Mli  or  nnirti,  the  aMortainment  of  truth  (smritt),  4)  senUdhi, 
banquiUitj,  S)  pra^3«a,  wiadom  (profnil). 
The  fire  balayas  (bola),  be  adds,  are  the  same  aa  the  five  indra^os. 
TheHrea  bowdyinga  (bodhyadga)  are  according  to  him :  IJ  sibi  ar  itnirti,  tlie 
UcertiuiuneDt  of  the  tnith  by  mental  applicatttm,  S)  dbBrmmairicha,  the  in- 
Twtigatioii  of  causes,  3]  wirftva.  persevering  exertion,  i)  priti,  jot,  6) 
paoadhi,  or  prairabdhi,  tranquillity,  6^  samadbi.  trunquillily  in  a  higher 
defitv.  includmg  freedom  from  all  tliat  duturU  either  body  or  nund,  7)  upel^i. 

It  Mill  be  seen  from  this  that  some  of  these  qualities  or  eicelleneee  occur  both 
H  indriyai  and  bodbyangas,  while  bals«  are  throughout  identical  with  indrijas. 

BtlTDouf,  hottever,  in  hia  Loliu,  gives  a  list  of  Bib  balos  {from  the 
Vocabnlaite  Pentaalotle)  which  correapond  mlh  the  five  indriyaa  of  SpencB 
Bardy,  tit.  >nddh&-bala,  power  of  faith,  vjna-hala,  power  of  vi^nr,  emriti- 
bil<.  power  of  memory,  samMhi-bala,  power  of  meditatiim,  pra; na-balo,  power  of 
knowledgo.  They  preoHle  the  leven  bodhyaogaa  both  in  the  Lolut,  the  V ucabu- 
Uira  Peutaglottf,  and  the  Lalita-VistaTa. 

To  lli»e  seven  bodhjrangos  Bumouf  has  assigned  a  special  treatise,  Appendice 
sii.  p.  T9fl.     They  occur  both  in  Sauskrit  and  Pali. 

"  Niraja,  the  hells,  also  railed  Karaka.  YKinaloka,  the  realm  of  Tamo,  the 
indn  of  tbe  dead,  is  eiplained  as  the  four  Ap&yiu,  i.i.  Nurnka,  hell,  Tirvagjooi, 
Ur£  as  animals,  Pretaloka,  realm  of  tbe  dciid,  Asuraloks,  realm  of  evil  ipirils. 
Tb*  three  terme  which  are  hero  used  togetber,  oeour  likewise  in  a  passage  trans- 
Iitod  by  Bumouf,  Introduction,  p.  6U. 

**  Iti  lankhyoM  ga.tiAaDti,  they  are  colled,  ct.  Childers.  i.t,  aankhrS. 
Atwlkhreya.  even  more  than  aprameya,  is  the  recognieed  tana  for  infiiu'ty. 
Bnntour,  totuK,  p.  8as. 

*'  AwMnUtraka.  This  is  tbe  Pili  oramtttako,  'belonging  merely  to  tbe 
present  life.'  and  the  intention  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  tu  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mah&filna,  (hat  salvation  ean  be  obtained  by  mere  repetitions  of  the 
name  of  Amit&bha,  in  direct  opposition  tu  the  original  doctrine  of  Buddha,  that 
M  •  nun  sDwelb,  ut  be  reupeth.  Buddha  would  have  taaght  that  thektualainilln, 
lb«  root  or  Ibe  stock  of  good  works  performed  in  thu  world  (nTuiamatiakB), 
will  fawtr  fruit  in  the  next,  while  here  'vun  repetitions'  soems  all  that  is 
(njmned.  The  Chinese  translators  take  ■  dlfferoit  view  of  this  posHge,  nod  I 
■B  nut  myself  quite  certain  that  1  have  ondentood  it  rightly.  But  f^m  tbe 
•ad  of  thu  sec^on,  where  we  read  kulopuCroHa  j&  kuladuhitra  vi  tatra  bnddha- 
Itshrtre  iKHaprdnidbSnain  knrtovyam.  it  seems  clear  that  the  locative  (buddha- 
kriletre]  forms  the  object  of  tbe  pranidbniu,  the  fervent  prayer  or  longing.  The 
Sa^nnuba  already  in  the  Buddbakshetm  would  be  the  innumerublo  men 
(numushyiU}  and  Uoddhisattvas  mcntioneil  bciore. 

*  arthava^a,  lit.  the  power  of  tbe  thing ;  cf ,  Dhammnpnda,  p.  3BS,  t.  SS9. 

"  1  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  but  if  we  eater 
nto  the  bold  metaphor  of  the  teit,  viz.  that  the  Buddbas  cover  the  Buddha- 
eonntnes  with  tbe  organ  of  their  longne  and  then  nnrul  it,  what  is  intended  can 
1iudl3r  be  anything  but  that  they  Si*t  try  to  find  words  for  the  eicellences  ol 
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those  countries,  and  then  reveal  or  proclaim  them.  Bnmonf,  howerer  (Lotos, 
p.  417),  takes  the  expression  in  a  literal  sense,  though  he  is  shocked  Dy  its 
grotesqueness.    On  these  Buddhas  and  their  countries,  see  Bumouf,  Lotus,  p.  113. 

^  Fratiyatha.  The  texts  ^ve  aniin  and  again  pattiyatha,  evidently  the  P&li 
form,  instead  of  pratiyata.  I  have  left  tha,  the  Pali  termination  of  the  2  p.  pi. 
in  the  imperative,  instead  of  ta,  hecause  that  form  was  clearly  intended,  whue  pa 
for  pra  may  he  an  accident.  Yet  I  have  little  doubt  tiiat  patiyatha  was  in  the 
original  text.  That  it  is  meant  for  the  imperative,  we  see  from  «raddadh&dhvam,  etc., 
further  on.  Other  traces  of  the  influence  of  P&li  or  Prakrit  on  the 
Sanskrit  of  our  S^tra  appear  in  arhantaiA,  the  various  reading  for  arhadbhiA, 
which  I  preferred ;  samhahula  for  bahula ;  dhWyate  yapayati ;  purobhaktena ; 
anyatra ;  sankhyam  gakkhanii ;  avaram&traka ;  ve^Aana  instead  of  vesh^ana,  in 
nirveMana;  dharmaparyaya  (Corp.  Inscript.  plate  xv.),  etc. 

^^  The  Sukhavativyiiha,  even  in  its  shortest  text,  is  called  a  Mah&^na-sCLtra, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  wh^  a  Mahayana-siltra  shoudd  not  be  short.  The  mean- 
ing of  Mahay&na-siitra  is  simply  a  Siitra  belonging  to  the  Mah&yana-school,  the 
school  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  It  was  Bumouf  who,  in  his  **  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Buddhism,'*  tried  very  hard  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the 
Vaipulya  or  developed  Sdtras,  and  what  he  calls  the  simple  SCLtras.  Now  the 
Vaipulya  SCitras  may  all  belong  to  the  Mahayana  school,  but  that  would  not 
prove  that  all  the  Siitras  of  the  Mahay&na  school  are  Vaipulya  or  developed 
Siitras.  The  name  of  Simple  Siitra,  in  opposition  to  the  Vaipulya  or  developed 
Siitras,  is  not  recognized  by  the  Buddhists  themselves ;  it  is  really  an  invention 
of  Bumouf's.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  \  aipulya  Siitra, 
such  as  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  translated  by  Bumouf,  and  the  otoas  which 
Burnouf  translated  from  the  Divy&vad&na.  But  what  Bumouf  considers  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  Vaipulya  Siitra,  viz.  the  occurrence  of  Bodhisattvas,  as 
followers  of  the  Buddha  ^slkyamuni,  would  no  longer  seem  to  be  tenable,*  unless 
we  classed  our  short  Sukhavatt-vyikha  as  a  Vaipmya  or  developed  Siitra.  For 
this  there  is  no  authority.  Our  S^tra  is  called  a  Mah&y&na  Siitra,  never  a 
Vaipulya  Siitra,  and  yet  amon^  the  followers  of  Buddha,  the  Bodhisattvas  con- 
stitute a  very  considerable  portion.  But  more  than  that,  AmitHbha,  the  Buddha 
of  Sukhavati,  another  personage  whom  Bumouf  looks  upon  as  peculiar  to  the 
Vaipulya-S^tras,  who  is  in  fact  one  of  the  Dbyllni-budanas,  thoup^h  not  called 
by  that  name  in  our  Siitra,  forms  the  chief  object  of  our  Siitra,  and  is  represented 
as  contemporary  with  Buddha  /S^kyamuni.  t  The  larger  text  of  the  Sukhavati- 
vyuha  would  certainly,  according  to  Bumoufs  definition,  seem  to  fall  into  the 
category  of  the  Vaipulya  Siitras.  But  it  is  not  so  called  in  the  M8S.  which  I 
have  seen,  and  Burnoui  himself  gives  an  analysis  of  that  Siitra  (Introduction, 
p.  99),  as  a  specimen  of  a  Mahayana,  but  not  of  a  Vaipulya  Siitra. 


*  La  presence  des  Bodhisattvas  oa  leur  absence  int^rease  done  le  fonds  m^e  dea  livrea  oik 
on  la  remarque,  et  il  eat  bien  Evident  que  ce  seal  point  trace  une  ligne  de  demarcation 
profonde  entre  lea  SAtraa  ordinairea  et  lea  SQtras  d^velopp^."— Bninouf,  Introdoction, 
p.  112. 

i  L'idde  d*un  oa  de  plusiears  Buddhas  aurhumains,  celle  de  Bodhisattvas  cr^^s  par  enx, 
eont  des  conceptions  auasi  dtrancrdrea  k  oea  liyrea  (lea  SAtraa  simples)  que  celle  d'oB 
Adibuddha  on  d'un  Dieu.*'— Bumouf,  Introduction,  p.  120. 
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Postscript,  March  IQthy  1880. 

The  hope  which  I  expressed  in  my  paper  on  '^  Sanskrit 
Texts  discovered  in  Japan,"  viz.  that  other  Sanskrit  texts 
might  still  come  to  light  in  Japan  or  China,  has  been  fulfilled 
sooner  than  I  expected.  Mr.  A.  Wylie  wrote  to  me  oa  the  3rd 
of  March  that  he  had  brought  a  number  of  Sanskrit-Chinese 
books  from  Japan,  and  he  afterwards  kindly  sent  them  to  me 
to  examine.  They  were  of  the  same  appearance  and  cha- 
racter as  the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Edkins  had  lent  me  and 
the  Sakha vatt-vy&ha  which  I  had  received  from  Japan.  But 
with  the  exception  of  a  collection  of  invocations,  called  the 
VaJ^ra-sfttra,  and  the  short  Pra^iJd-hridaya-stttra,  they  con- 
tained no  continuous  texts.  The  books  were  intended  to  teach 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  every  possible  and  impossible  com- 
bination of  the  Devan&gari  letters,  and  that  was  all.  Still, 
so  large  a  number  of  books  written  to  teach  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  augurs  well  for  the  existence  of  Sanskrit  texts. 
There  was  among  Mr.  Wylie's  books  a  second  Chinese- 
Sanskrit-Japanese  vocabulary,  of  which  Mr.  Easawara  has 
given  me  the  following  account :  "  This  vocabulary  is  called 
'  A  thousand  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words,'  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  I-sing,  who  left  China  for  India  in 
671,  about  27  years  after  Hiouen-thsang's  return  to  China, 
and  who  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  book  called  Nan- 
hae-ki-kwei-chou'en,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  Buddhists  at  that  time. 

"This  vocabulary  was  brought  from  China  to  Japan  by 
Zikaku,  a  Japanest  priest,  who  went  to  China  in  838  and 
returned  in  847.  It  is  stated  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  in 
the  year  884  a  Japanese  priest  of  the  name  of  Rioyu  copied 
that  vocabulary  from  a  text  belonging  to  another  priest, 
Yflikai.  The  edition  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Wylie  was 
published  there  in  the  year  1727  by  a  priest  called  Jiakumyo." 

The  following  curious  passage  occurs  in  the  preface  of 
Jiakumyo's  edition :  "  This  vocabulary  is  generally  called  *one 
thousand  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words.'  It  is  stated  in 
Annen's  work,  that  this  was  first  brought  (from  China)  by 
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Zikaku.  I  have  corrected  several  mistakes  in  this  vocabu- 
lary, comparing  many  copies ;  yet  the  present  edition  is  not 
free  from  blunders ;  I  hope  the  readers  will  correct  them,  if 
they  have  better  copies, 

'^  In  the  temple  Horiuji,  in  Tamato,  there  are  treasured 
Fra^f?&p&ramit&hndayasiltram,  and  'Sonsho'-dh&rani,  written 
on  two  palm  leaves,  handed  down  from  Central  India ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  these,  fourteen  letters  of  the  'siddha'  are 
written.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  vocabulary  the  alpha- 
bet is  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  palm  leaves,  except  such 
forms  of  letters  as  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  pre- 
valent among  the  scriveners  at  the  present  day. 

*'  Horiuji  is  one  of  eleven  temples  founded  by  the  prince 
Umayado  (who  died  a,d.  621).  This  temple  is  at  a  town 
named  Tatsuta,  in  the  province  Tamato,  near  Kyoto,  the 
western  capital." 

Here,  then,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  in  the  year  1727 
palm-leaves  containing  the  text  of  Sanskrit  S&tras  were  still 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Hdriuji.  If  that  temple  is  still 
in  existence,  might  not  some  Buddhist  priest  of  Kyoto, 
the  western  capital  of  Japan,  be  induced  to  go  there  to  see 
whether  the  palm  leaves  are  still  there,  and,  if  they  are,  to 
make  a  copy  and  send  it  to  Oxford  P 

F.  M.  M, 
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Art.  YU.^ Extracts  from  Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities 
of  Bahrein.  By  Captain  Durand.^  With  Notes  by 
Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

These  Islands,  from  which  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
by  a  British  fleet  aiding  Shah  Abbas  in  1622  a.d.,  and  of 
which  the  advantages  were  tersely  put  to  me  by  a  native  the 
other  day  in  the  words,  ''  The  land  is  silver  and  the  sea  is 
pearl/'  are  situated  generally  in  lat.  26^  and  long.  50°,  the 
exact  position  of  the  Portuguese  fort  on  the  larger  island 
being  given  as  lat.  26°  13'  53'^  N.,  long.  50°  31'  45'^  E. 
They  are  surrounded  by  shoal  water  on  every  side,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Thus,  on  looking 
out  to  sea  on  the  morning  of  a  clear  sky  and  a  fresh  nor'- 
wester,  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  at  all  times  lavish  of 
eflect,  had  here,  however,  exhausted  every  tint  of  living 
green  in  her  paint  box ;  and  then,  wearying  of  the  effort, 
had  splashed  an  angry  streak  of  purple  into  the  fore- 
ground. The  water  itself  is  so  clear  that  you  can  see  far 
down  into  the  coral  depths,  while  springs  of  fresh  water 
bubble  up  through  the  brine,  both  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  and  at  several  other  places  along  the  coast. 

Local  stories  relate  that,  a  long  time  ago,  a  chief  called 
Ibn  Hakim  came  from  Katif,  wishing  to  marry  a  lovely 
daughter  of  the  Bahrein  Chief.  But  titles  or  money  must 
have  been  wanting,  as  his  proposals  were  treated  with 
contempt  On  this,  he  began  warlike  operations  by  de- 
priving the  thirsty  Bahreinees  of  the  water  from  three 
wells — one  at    Ali,   one    in    the  Bil&d-i-Kadim,   and    one 

1  Enclosure  to  letter  addreesed  by  Lieut.-Col.  E.  C.  Ro88,_H.B.M.  Political 
Rerident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  A.  C.  Lyall,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Go? emment 
of  India  Foreign  Department. 
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close  to  Bahrein,  called  Dardz.  The  invader^  however, 
was,  it  is  said,  eventually  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  mainland.  Though  these  shallow  seas  are  unde- 
niably a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape,  they  are  also 
very  dangerous  ;  for  they  have  never  been  thoroughly^ 
surveyed ;  in  fact,  except  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
islands,  the  soimdings  are  practically  unknown.  Bahrein 
being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  mainland  lying 
roughly  at  a  distance  of  30  to  40  miles  off,  the  inter- 
mediate ocean,  which  is  the  unsurveyed  part,  is  the  very 
one  from  which  an  attack  may  be  apprehended,  and 
against  which  it  might,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  guard. 
From  the  top  of  the  Jebel  Dukhan,  or  hill  of  smoke,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  larger  island,  a  perfect  view  of 
this  sea  and  the  encircling  mainland  is  obtainable  ;  and 
this,  if  necessary,  could  be  very  easily  made  use  of  as  a 
signalling  station,  as  the  hill-top  is  distinctly  visible  both 
from  Muharrak  and  Manameh. 

The  interior  of  the  islands  of  Bahrein  (and  of  the  large 
one  in  particular)  presents  some  very  marked  featores. 
Thus,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  looking  outwards, 
taking  one's  stand  on  the  Jebel  Dukhan,  the  whole  lies 
below  in  full  view.  Firstly,  the  hill  itself,  which  rises 
about  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  looks  like  the  old 
crater  of  a  volcano  with  an  encircling  ring  of  cliffs  facing 
inwards  some  three  or  four  miles  off;  yet  these  really 
present  no  appearance  of  volcanic  action.  From  the  outer 
crest  of  this  ring  of  cliffs  the  land  slopes  more  or  less 
gradually  down  to  the  sea  on  all  sides. 

The  original  chart*  of  Bahrein  harbour,  though  scarcely 
intended  to  be  an  accurate  land  survey,  shows  fairly  the 
lie  of  the  ground.  To  the  south  and  east,  all  the  island  is 
very  bare ;  but,  almost  due  west  of  the  Jebel,  groups  of  palm- 
trees  begin  to  line  the  coast  and  stretch  thence  all  round 


*  I  have  marked  the  lowest  line  of  survey,  east  and  west  of  north  in  my 
tracing  from  the  chart  as  supplied  to  Her  Minesty's  Navy  vessels. 

'  By  Commander  Constable  and  Lieut.  Wish,  resurveyed  in  1872-74  by 
Messrs.  S.  Thompson  and  Cuthbert,  of  Her  Majesty's  schooner  ComUnc$. 
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the  nortliera  Bhoro  to  the  north-eaat,  being  abundantly 
iUpplied  with  wnter,  for  which,  indeed,  Bahrein  is  faniouB. 
The  Arnbe  imagine  these  and  other  springs  on  the  main- 
land to  be  an  underground  stream  from  the  Euphrates, 
the  "  Euphraten  flumen  per  quoddam  Arabirc  euiergero 
putatit "  of  Pliny,  vi,  159.  Tbe  principal  springs  are  the 
Gaaaari  on  the  road  from  Manameh  to  the  Bil&d-i-Eadim ; 
the  tJmm-i-Shooom,  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manameb ; 
tbe  Abu  Geidan,  in  tbe  Bil&d-i-Kadim  ;  and  the  Adari, 
which  last  supplies  many  miles  of  date-groves  through  a 
canal  of  ancient  workmanship,  tbe  stone  of  which  in  some 
places  is  falling  in,  but  whicb  still  forms  a  perfect  river  of 
fast-running  water,  about  10  feet  broad  by  two  in  depth. 
The  spring  itself  is  from  30  to  35  feet  deep,  and  rises  so 
strongly  that  a  diver  is  forced  upwards  on  Hearing  the  bottom.' 
The  water,  where  it  rises  from  this  deep  spring,  whose  basin 
artificially  banked  is  about  22  yards  broad  by  40  long,  is 
Hfl  clear  as  crystal,  with  a  slightly  green  tint.  It  holds  a 
shoal  or  two  of  large  tish  and  many  water  tortoises.  It  is 
not  perfectly  sweet,  and  this  applies  to  nearly  all  the  wells, 
the  best  drinking  water  being  brought  on  camels  from  the 
wells  of  tbe  Uram  Koefib  and  Hanaini,'  said  to  be  20 
fathoms  deep,  in  tbe  hills  of  Rifaa.  The  water  is  conducted 
from  these  varioas  wells  by  ordinary  unbanked  channels, 
the  larger  of  which  have  now  come  to  look  like  natural 
streams. 

On  nearing  the  coast,  white  dusty  ground — the  relic, 
probably,  of  former  habitations — intrudes  everywhere ;  and 
'  mighty  mounds  bare  of  vegetation  tower  above  the  palm 
I  groves.  Mass  upon  mass,  inound  upon  mound,  they  stretch 
in  endless  chains  all  round  the  slope  that  faUs  from 
the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  clinging  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
]  to  tbe  higher  ground,  but  being  found  in  separate 
I  clnsters  near  the  coast  itself.  The  parent  group  seems  to 
I  be  that  at  Ali,  a  modern  village,  but  other  large  ones  are 

>  I  lisd  uiiae  pearl  divert  with  me  who  went  down  und  walked  sbout  on  tbe 

Uam  ;  thi^j  thea  looked  liLe  pigmies  ubout  n  foot  high. 

'  JCaniM  of  two  Tilltget  a  iuiIh  or  >ii  apart  do  tbe  top  ol  Che  circle  ol  cli&. 
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to  be  found  at  many  places,  noticeably  in  the  Bil&d-i-Kadfm. 
The  red  ones  on  the  left  of  the  high  road  to  Bifaa,  and  the 
chain  of  five  or  six  large  ones  facing  the  northern  sea  near 
the  village  of  Sirabe,  which  are  only  some  out  of  very 
many  groups,  are  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice.  I  shall 
have  to  recur  again  to  these  monuments. 

I  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  individuality 
of  these  islands,  if  .1  may  use  the  term,  in  connexion  with 
the  lie  of  the  ground,  and  the  certainty  forced  upon  even 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  he  is  standing  upon  no 
common  soil,  but  on  that  of  a  land  which,  although  now 
desolate  enough,  has  probably  teemed  with  life,  and  under 
whose  dust  may,  possibly,  lie  the  history  of  countless  genera- 
tions. I  have  also  mentioned  the  tumuli,  which  cover 
the  island  on  all  sides,  from  the  coast  to  the  centre  or  the 
cliffs  of  the  central  basin.  I  will  now  take  one  glance  at 
what  is  known  of  the  earliest  historic  days  of  the  race  that 
peopled  these  islands,  and  then  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  three  weeks  of  constant  research  have  disclosed, 
leaving  it  for  others,  who  know  more  about  these  matters 
than  I  do,  to  judge  whether  my  conclusions  are  right  or 
wrong. 

We  know  that  these  islands  have  been  ruled  by  PhcBuicians, 
Babylonians  (P),  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Portuguese.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first-named  Herodotus  says  that  '*the  Phoenicians 
first  dwelt  upon  the  Erythrean  Sea,  having  migrated  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean,  when,  etc.,'*  and  again,  later  on,  in  his 
account  of  the  forces  that  Xerxes  paraded  for  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  after  having  mentioned  that  the  Phoenicians  of 
Sidon  had  won  the  regatta  held  at  the  foot  of  that  monarch's 
marble  throne  on  Abydos,  he  adds  that  **  according  to  their 
oim  account  this  nation  dwelt  anciently  upon*  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  but,  crossing  thence,  fixed  themselves  upon  the  Coast 
of  Syria,  where  they  still  inhabit." 

My  first  visit  to  the  Sheikh  resulted  in  an  immediate  call 
for  horses  and  a  ride  out  from  Muharrak  to  the  date-groves  of 
Simabi,  where  the  Chief  said  they  had  lately  come  upon  an 
old  well.    The  sand-hills  on  this  side  of  the  island  evidently 
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cover  old  buildingB,'  and  the  "well"  that  had  been  found 
waa  either  a  stone  conduit  with  cross  branches  or  the  foun- 
dations of  an  old  atone  buiiding,  some  six  or  seven  feet 
below  tha  surface,  now  holding  water.  The  ground  had 
been  struck  with  a  scraper  to  make  room  for  a  young  date 
plant,  and  had  fallen  in,  thus  disclosing  the  stone  work 
below.  I  could  not  ask  to  search  there,  as  it  would  have 
damaged  the  garden,  but  I  asked  the  gardener,  tJiougb  is 
Tain,  to  go  down,  and  find  out  what  it  was. 

After  this  I  rode  round  to  every  mosque  on  this  side  of 
the  island,  thinking  it  most  likely  to  tind  intelligent  in- 
habitants there.  I  was  taken  to  many,  into  the  walla  of 
which  old  Arabic  inscriptions  had  been  let,  and  to  the  ruined 
mosque  of  the  Meshed-i-Abu-Zeidan,^  near  the  Bit^-i- 
Kadim,  said  to  have  been  built  with  the  material  of  a  still 
older  structure,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  yield  specimens  of 
old  writing.  It  contains  one  old  tablet,  and  a  ring  of  stones 
round  one,  if  not  two,  of  its  room  walls  are  scored  with 
large  Kufic  letters,  perhaps  from  some  earlier  building. 
These  I  did  not  copy. 

At  last,  after  having  visited  twenty  mosques  at  least, 
which  produced  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  kallian,  and 
innumerable  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Sheikhs  and 
their  tribe,  I  was  told  of  a  stone  that  nobody  could  read. 
This,  therefore,  I  went  to  see,  and  found  it  imbedded  in  the 
"holy  of  holies"  in  the  Madrosseh-i-Daood,  in  the  Bilad-i- 
£adim.  The  stone  is  of  black  basalt  shaped  like  the  prow 
of  a  boat,  or  an  animal's  tongue,  and  is  two  feet  two  inches 
long.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it,  in  spite  of  its  holy 
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I  bare  lince  heard  from  Abdulloli  bin  Bijjitb,  one  of  a  rich  Srm  of  brothera. 

the  prail  trade,  tlmt  when  he  wu  a  bo;  he  rontimiberii  leein^  tbu 

"       '        '        English  frigate  accomponied  by  i  Petimn  (Ailehi) 

_: .„^  ^  [j,^  vary  pi —      **-  -"■'  — ' 
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1  French  and 
Ambuiador  (Ugging  and  turning 
know  with  what  resnlM. 

*  The  well  of  the  Abii-Zeidkn  is  worth  mentioning.      It  apringi  ander  sq 

uch  d1  itoae,  which  lenes  as  the  (oimiiation  of  part  of  the  wall*  of  a  aninll 

mo«qae.    The  water  it  beautifoJ  and  worm  in  the  cool  ireaiher,  bemg  nid  to 

bMoma  Dold  in  the  hot.     1  «uppa«e  the  change  is  merslj  in  the  temperature  of 

d  pillar  with  two  circular  atoDM  as  a  baaement  riaing  from  the 

I    nrater  eappurta  part  of  the  aapantmcture.    The  pattern  on  the  outer  arch  is 
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XooDahfl  that    it  was    a   fire- 
T  an  idol,  and  had  no  busineM 
37  argament,  I  gave  a  few  rupees 
isiQs  the  loss  was  made  up  to  them. 
«  «ftve  who  dug  it  put  and  carried  it 
jMncters  are  evidently  Babylonian  or 
wc  some  of  the  characters  look  like 


.^«^«i^    v^  :ae  tumuliy  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
^,    V  ^^  ^tnnuns  of  the  PhoBnician  temples  noticed 
^^v.»«i%iMo«     Choee  nearest  to  the  village  of  Ali  have 
^    ^^^.Nf^K  Jtt  '3^  top  of  them  formed  of  shaped  blocks 

k  <tuinot  mention   all  the  places  on  these 

«...^,i^  ^cvbiibly  contain  buried  buildings,  but  content 

^.    «^.4»  iitftwtug  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 


^   :«^>t«{it  *>:*Q'^  town  of  Manameh,  the  western  road,  pass- 

..v^^«k  '.imv  of  date  gardens,  lands  one  in  the  Wil&yat-i- 

^v-^   <   l<:jtisH-Kadim,  *the  ancient  city,'  where,  probably 

v.«   i-^v  imiuomorial,  building  has  been  piled  upon  build- 

,^«      ^i.>4v  A'Yt^ral  mounds,  rising  white    and    shrubless, 

.,<«w^s    •avttuoiu  but  leaving  these  again,  and  inclining  to 

.^    ^Nsvi\  v^t'wi^Qit,  ptissing  the  Portuguese  fort  on  the  sea- 

\^^.  V  '.U  uiiisjiivo  and  imposing  in  its  decay,  we  come  upon 

^  >\^  ^«;  h(>»)i  sand-hills,  chained  together,  facing  the  northern 

>»tM  *'  ^^^^  vliHtanoe  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  beach,  near  the 

x,;i^ivv«  \vt'  Htirlnmra  and  Shirebi.     These  I  walked  over,  but 

^^«:^.k  nvmU  \m)o  outlying  stone,  a  large  mass  that  bore  signs 

,    v>-4(^u>r-     ^^"^^  8i]uare-cut  hole,  as  if  for  the  jamb  of  a 

u  ^s^  vUsM*.  was   obvious,  as  also   two  channels  square-cut 

^^  bSo  viiuo  taoo.     I  regret  that  I  took  at  the  time  but  little 

.^^.»sv  ot*  tliosi\     It  is  only  deductively,  after  seeing  other 

uk%'\^n\U  au\l  g^ung  over  half  the  island,  that  I  have  been 

'vst  \\^  uttaoh  iiuportunoo  to  those  particular  mounds,  from 

iS^  tUot.  tir>llY,  of  their  size,  secondly,  of  their  position  in 

^  liMo   I'uoiit^  the  stxi,  and,  thirdly,  because  there  are  no 

\^\t\ihtlii  \\(  KvHjtor  p)V)K^rtions  near  them. 

\  \i%\ \\\i\  tlu\M\  however,  1  retraced  my  steps  to  the  Bil&d- 
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Kodi'm,  and  on  starting,  again,  I  passed  througli  date  groves, 
and  found  myself  almost  immediately  on  a  broad  road  entirely 
devoid  of  a  single  blade  of  graaa,  and  appearing  to  be  raised 
an  incU  or  two  above  the  surrounding  soil,  which  bears  a  few 
scattered  shrubs.  This,  I  think,  for  part  of  its  length  at 
least,  was  at  one  time  a  made  road:  there  ia  not,  however, 
enough  traffic  at  the  present  day  between  "  Ali "  and 
Manameh  to  beat  out  a  sheep  track. 

This  village  of  "  All,"  where  the  road  lands  us  in  a  small 
tumbled-dowu  village,  inhabited  by  Shiahs,  ia  built  of  and 
over  old  habitations,  and  immediately  outside  of  it  there 
is  a  most  singular  group  of  mounds,  to  which  I  will  now  draw 
attention.  They  number  about  25  or  30,  some  larger,  some 
emaUer,  the  largest  being  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  yards  through  their  broadest  base;  they 
are  somewhat  farrowed  by  the  weather,  but  retain  a  strong 
family  likeness,  particularly  in  the  squareness  of  their  tops, 
which  are  often  indented ;  they  are  bare  and  close  together, 
which  facts  (in  spite  of  the  enormous  block  of  shaped  sand- 
atone  cropping  out  near  and  on  llw  top  of  some,  and  the  gallery 
in  one  of  them,  also  near  the  summit)  made  me  doubt  the 
correctness  of  my  first  conjecture  that  they  must  be  temples. 
Still,  as  they  were  the  only  distinctly  shaped  mounds  of  their 
size  that  I  was  able  to  examine  closely,  while  immediately 
behind  them  stretched  chain  upon  chain,  and  group  upon 
group  of  lesser  tumuli,  unquestionably  graves,  I  clung  to 
the  hope  that  this  large  group  might  be  something  more. 
Bat  if  these  miles  upon  miles  of  crowded  heaps  are  tomhs, 
vh^'e  did  the  inhabitants  live?  Probably  they  lived  along 
the  coast  as  at  present,  building  their  houses  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulm-tree,  as  do  still  the  poorer  classes. 

Or,  possibly,  theso  islands  may  have  been  the  cemet-ery  of 
Gerrba,  which  was  the  great  Phoenician  mart  in  these  parts, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  long 
bay  behind  Bahrein ;  while  other  causes,  such  as  their  fertility, 
and  their  abundance  in  beautiful  water,  may  have  caused  them 
to  have  been  regarded  as  holy  ground.  The  correct  site  of 
Qerrha  has  been  somewhat  disputed.     D'AaviUe   places  it 
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at  Eatif;  Niebuhr,  at  Koweit  or  Grain;  and  Forster,  I 
think,  probably  correctly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  behind 
Bahrein.^ 

I  have  been  told  by  Arabs  that  there  are  many  large  rains 
on  the  mainland,  and  one  man  in  particular  told  me  that 
they  had  found  traces  of  building  stones  and  pillars  at  a  place 
where  salt  is  quarried.  The  bottom  of  the  Gulf  behind 
Bahrein  has,  I  believe,  never  been  carefully  explored. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  mounds  at  Ali.  On  my  first 
arrival,  I  went  over  and  round  many  of  the  larger  ones,  and 
at  last  my  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  finding  an  entrance 
into  one  of  these  (under  a  flat  stone  near  the  summit),  through 
which,  lying  down,  we  were  just  able  to  creep,  and  on 
getting  beyond  the  opening  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long 
passage  or  gallery,  which  was,  however,  blocked  \tith  fallen 
masonry  a  few  yards  in  front  of  us.  The  roof  of  this  passage 
is  formed  by  transverse  blocks  of  flat  stone,  laid  from  wall 
to  wall,  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  the  width  of  the  passage 
being  somewhat  less.  The  walls,  where  still  intact,  were 
covered  with  a  coarse-grained  hard  plaster,  and  where  broken, 
showed  an  enormous  thickness  of  large  stones,  welded  to- 
gether with  the  same  rough  plaster. 

From  the  general  form  of  these  greater  mounds  I  should 
think  they  had  been  pillared  circular  edifices  with  slightly 
domed  or  flat  roofs.  I  saw  no  trace  of  carving  on  any  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  lying  about  on  these  mounds.  All  that 
were  so  exposed  were  of  huge  size ;  but,  though  every  block 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  shaped,  they  were  so  worn  by 
age,  that  no  writing,  however  deep,  could  have  remained. 
No  doubt,  as  time  wore  on,  the  inhabitants  have  made  use  of 
these  mounds  as  quarries,  which  may  partly  aocoimt  for  the 

^  Vincent  makes  Gerrha  to  have  been  on  the  rite  of  the  present  Eatif,  and  as 
to  deducing;  Tyrians  and  Aradians  from  the  names  of  these  Gulf  islands,  says 
simply,  and  rather  unfairly,  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  perpetual  Tani^  of  the 
Greeks,  who  reduce  everything  unknown  to  the  standard  of  their  own  fabuloua 
history.  I  think  that  this  place  may,  amongst  other  reasons,  have  drawn  im- 
portance from  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  monsoon  and  the  peculiar  winds 
of  the  Gulf  itself,  as  well  as  perhaps  from  the  debouchure  of  a  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates?  With  regiurd  to  this,  see  some  account  of  monsoons,  etc.,  in 
Vincent's  preliminary  ooserrationfl  to  the  "  Voyage  of  Nearchns." 
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bnre  appeBrance  of  many  of  them,  where  no  stone  ia  left  on 
the  surface.  Moreover,  the  etones  that  were  buried  may 
have  fared  better  than  their  exposed  comrades.  With  regard 
to  the  positions  of  the  mounfla  themselves,  I  could  see  no 
trace  of  any  unity  of  design  in  the  grouping,  except  perhaps  in 
one  place,  where  four  corner  mounds  seemed  to  be  connected 
by  a  wait,  and  whore,  in  the  centre  of  the  so-formed  quad- 
rangle, appears  a  mound  of  undefined  shape,  smaller,  but 
resembling  the  others. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  opened  a  small  mound, 
fifty-seven  paces  round,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  the 
westward  of  the  large  group,  and  have  begun  upon  a  larger 
one.  Of  the  latter  I  will  give  an  account  presently.  Tho 
small  one  is  one  of  many  hundreds  that  lie  grouped  together. 
It  appears  to  be  simply  a  eingle  tomb,  though  oddly  cham- 
bered. The  centre  passage  was  4fl.  9in.  high  from  the 
ground,  and  roofed  with  siugle  slabs  of  rough  hewn  limestone 
Btretching  across  about  3ft.  Gin.  each;  the  width  of  this 
passage  being  three  feet  clear.  The  Iieight  of  the  side 
chambers,  which  were  only  3ft.  fiin.,  combined  with  their 
shortness  3ft.  8in.,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  I  found  the  skull 
between  the  thigh  bones,  shows  that  the  man  must  have 
been  buried  in  a  sitting  position. 

The  walls  of  the  tomb  were  of  rough  hewn  stone  and 
unmortared,  so  that  dust  had  drifted  into  the  chambers, 
sifting  in  between  the  stones  and  covering  much  of  the 
floor  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  I  opened  from  the 
eastward,  and  came  upon  a  central  passage  lying  nearly 
oast  and  west,  a  fact  that  I  have  since  utilized  in  beginning 
my  work  on  the  larger  mound.  On  carrying  away  the 
earth  we  found  no  entrance,  but  made  one  hy  removing 
large  blocks  of  atone,  luckily  in  tho  very  centre  of  the 
big  passage.  From  here  we  had  to  step  down  about  three 
feet  six  inches,  and  found,  at  length,  in  the  first  compart- 
ment to  the  right  (and  north),  the  akull  and  bones  of  a 
man.  Unfortunately  a  slight  shake  was  given  to  the 
basket,  after  I  had  placed  it  carefully  oa  one  side,  and 
the  skull,  though  propped  in  dust,  I'ell  to  pieces.     Judging 
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by  the  thigh  bones,  the  man  could  not  have  stood  much, 
if  at  all,  over  five  feet  nine  inches.  The  skull  seemed  a 
very  small  one,  specially  low  in  the  forehead,  with  a  good 
development  of  the  orbital  ridge,  narrow  and  more  de- 
veloped in  length  than  in  breadth,  but  still  a  small 
skull.  It  lay  between  the  thigh  bones,  one  of  which  was 
broken.  This  position  of  the  skull,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lowness  of  the  chamber  and  its  want  of  depth, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  corpse  was  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture.  In  the  small  compartment  facing  the  first  we 
found  the  bones  of  some  small  animal,  probably  a  gazelle 
or  a  sheep,  and  some  remains  of  a  rather  delicate  clay 
drinking  vessel;  while,  scattered  in  the  dust  of  the 
central  passage,  were  a  lot  of  small  shapeless  pieces  of 
oxidized  metal,  brass  or  copper,  and  some  fragments  of  a 
vessel  of  coarse  red  earthenware. 

In  the  western  and  corresponding  side  chambers,  both 
partially  blocked  by  one  or  two  large  stones,  nothing 
was  found,  except  dust  and  a  few  laminated  bones.  These 
came  out  of  the  south-western  chamber,  but,  with  them,  there 
was  no  skull  or  recognizable  human  bones.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  among  the  dust  throughout  the  tomb,  were  pieces 
of  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  once  ivory  or  wood; 
these  being  found  on  sifting  the  baskets  of  dust  which  came 
out  when  the  tomb  was  being  laid  bare  to  its  foundation 
stones. 

April  6th,  1879. — I  can  now  give  a  further  account  of  the 
larger  mounds  that  I  have  been  since  engaged  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  I  chose  the  most  perfect  looking  of  the 
large  tumuli,  the  present  height  of  which  is  about  45  feet, 
circumference  200  paces,  and  the  circular  mound  around  it 
330  paces,  20  paces  of  level  ground  separating  this  latter 
from  the  base  of  the  mound,  with  a  line  of  wall  joining  the 
outer  circle  to  the  base  of  the  mound. 

I  naturally  thought  that  this  mound  might  cover  the  ruins 
of  a  small  circular  temple,  and  not  those  of  a  tomb.  So  we 
began  to  work  at  the  top  and  centre,  cutting  down  several 
yards.      Finding,  however,   nothing  but  a  ring  of  large 
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stonee,  I  left  tho  top  and  began  work  again  a  few  feet  above 
the  base,  running  u  cutting  into  the  mound  and  taking  cnre 
to  retain  tbe  same  line  east  and  nest,  baring  remarked  a 
depreoaion  or  shallow  cbannel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
tlie  mound  in  this  direction,  llere,  on  going  in  a  few  feet, 
our  progress  was  blocked  by  enormous  stones,  which  appeared, 
on  removal,  to  form  part  of  a  cyclopean  circular  containing 
wall.  One  of  the  blocks  we  had  to  break  up  with  the  crow- 
bar measured  roughly  over  six  feet  long,  by  three  feet  six 
broctd,  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

The  height  of  this  wall  above  the  ground  level  of  my 
tunnel  was  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  which  would  make  it  at 
least  ten  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  blocks 
used  were  unequal  in  size  and  unmortared.' 

On  breaking  through  this  wall,  I  almost  at  once  found 
myself  in  a  passage  or  gallery,  about  six  feet  broad,  and 
gradually  narrowing  (as  I  found  afterwards)  to  five  foet  three 
inches  at  the  inner  end.  The  walla  on  either  side  were 
of  rough,  unmortared,  and  carelessly  htted  stones,  varying  in 
rise,  but  sloping  pyramidally  upwards  from  the  encircling 
wall  and  also  slightly  outwards  from  their  base.  I  picked  ray 
way  between  these  containing  walls,  removing  the  earth  as  I 
went,  and  thus  gradually  clearing  out  the  passage  behind 
OB  we  proceeded. 

This  increased  the  labour  enormously,  and  was  I  believe 
onoeceesary,  from  the  compactness  of  the  mass,  the  relative 
small  size  of  our  gallery,  and  the  outward  slope  of  the 
walU. 

A  eocond  barrier  or  inner  wall,  which  blocked  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  itself  was  met  with  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet  six  inches  from  the  first  circular  wall  of 
blocks.  On  nearing  this  inner  wall  we  found  the  passage 
on  either  side  to  be  roughly  mortared,  and  where  the 
well-welded    barrier    forbade    access,    the    wall   on    either 


'  Bftine  "■(  Ihe  oullTinir  bloeka  on  the  other  larfje  numnda  (nlreiiily  notierf)  nre 
Ol  MDiUtuue,  Will  luive  been  catetultj'  thaped  ;  perhaps  the  aicliitcvU  were  luiuiil 
to  ihnpin^'  (anilitoTiF,  tint  not  ti>  ihaping  the  holder  UmcstDDe,  or  at  any  rute  did 
noMhuik  tlut  it  wa>  wurth  while  to  do  bo. 
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side  had  two  coats,  one  of  rongh  and  the  other  of  smooth 
mortar,  the  latter  underlying  the  former,  which  still  here 
bore  the  marks  of  the  plasterer^s  finger  smears.  The  under- 
coat was  of  difierent  material,  and  so  smooth  and  hard  that 
we  had  to  use  our  picks  to  remoTe  it.  The  transverse  wall 
of  cemented  bk^s  had  heea  built  in  apparently  after  the 
side-walls  had  heea  finished.    We  blew  this  out. 

From  the  ptadorm  on  which  these  blocks  were  placed,  a 
drop  of  three  lieei  six  indies  brought  us  to  the  smooth  and 
mortared  Amt  of  the  tomb ;  here  we  turned  up,  among  the 
scoQiiie  aftd  rmbUe  masonry,  a  large  amount  of  charcoal  in 
^ttch  bi^  pKces  thai  I  think  the  roof  must  have  been  at 
cose  txaae  ssqppoited  by  date  tree  trunks.  Some  pieces  of  a 
ciouracter  piesented  the  appearance  of  bamboo-matting 


l>i^  li^  fight  and  left  of  the  passage  were  two  shelves  on 
^U)^  $ai^  the  lowest  of  which  was  carefully  lined  with 
«t»;ttw;  Wt  held  nothing  but  yellow  dust,  with  which  they 
^w:^  fiWd  nfk  Theae  were  four  feet  long,  by  eight  inches 
^  j^K.  and  were  at  a  height  of  six  feet  nine  from  the 
^^cy«iid  «r  piatJbraL  There  is  nothing  to  show  to  what  use 
t>)<«^  jIwItw  can  have  been  put.  On  descending  from  the 
^)i$^na  v<^  *^  ^  ^^®  passage)  the  walls  carefully 
WN'^trMt^  ^iU  ccoitinued  right  and  left  for  three  feet  two 
i^«4^<<^  and  then  turned  at  right  angles,  forming  small 
wsMTf  wunr  ^'hambers  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  the  lesser 
ls>«a^  |sv^rkms»ly  d«eeribed. 

TV  dimensions  of  these  chambers  right  and  left  of  the 
Mj<<^*e  ai^  nn^ly  seven  feet  three  (length),  by  three  feet 
iKv^  vb«v^Uh\  and  five  feet  six  (height).  From  the  interior 
^b  %4'  lWw»  chambers  stretched  back,  through  piles  of 
Y^M^  ^nv)  fidltftn  bkH>ks«  the  side  walls  of  a  passage  some 
l^r  tiWi  bv\¥i^W  than  the  gallery  by  which  we  had  entered. 

t\^  ll^v^  an  iv)^  of  the  siie  of  the  stones  used,  there  is  a 
t^  n^u«  now  lyJn^  in  the  passage,  probably  a  whole  stone, 
^nvi  v^«^  v^'  lh\x»e  thai  fv^rmed  the  roof,  the  dimensions  of  which 
an^  ti \v  ii*^^  K^H?  K^'  ^^^  ^^"^^  broad,  and  two  feet  nine  in  depth, 
and  anx^her  )vin|?  akuie  in  the  left-hand  side  chamber,  five  feet 
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long  by  one  foot  ten  thick.  Of  course,  all  round,  over  and  under 
these,  there  are  smaller  masses  buried  in  mortar,  flints  and 
earth.  Though  I  searched  most  carefully,  I  foimd  no  marks 
of  writing  anywhere,  not  even  a  mason's  mark  on  any  of  the 
stones. 

I  think  that  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  which,  from  the  breadth 
of  the  central  passage,  could  not  be  made  of  single  trans- 
Terse  blocks,  was  unequal  to  supporting  the  weight  of  earth 
piled  upon  it,  and  had  gradually  slipped  in. 

Oat  of  all  the  number  of  large  tombs,  there  is  still  one, 
though  not  the  largest,  which  would,  I  believe,  well  repay 
further  research. 

From  October  to  April  the  climate  of  Bahrein  is  delightful, 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  work. 


Notes  on  Capt.  Durand's  Report  upon  the  Islands  op 
Bahrein.  By  Major-Qeneral  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and  Director  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Having  been  led  by  Capt.  Durand's  discoveries  at  Bahrein 
to  look  into  the  question  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  this  region  has  been  accumu- 
lated since  Vincent  and  Heeren  conducted  their  investigations 
into  "  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  ancients  *' ;  and 
although,  therefore,  I  have  not  sufficient  leisure  at  my  com- 
mand at  present  to  work  out  the  inquiry  as  it  deserves  to  be 
worked  out,  I  have  still  thought  that  the  notes  collected 
during  my  desultory  reading  might  be  usefully  submitted  to 
a  meeting  of  this  Society,  both  with  a  view  to  the  partial 
illustration  of  the  subject,  and  more  especially  in  the  hope  of 
suggesting  lines  of  research  to  other  and  more  competent 
students. 

The  importance,  then,   of  this  maritime  region  in  the 
VOL.  xn.— [nxw  snuBs.]  14 
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earliest  period  of  the  world  s  history  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  whereas  Babylonia  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
imparting  civilization  to  Western  Asia,  the  Babylonians 
themselves  admitted  having  received  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  mysterious  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
tradition  preserved  by  Berosus,  of  Oannes,  or  'Hhe  fish  God," 
who  came  up  from  "  that  part  of  the  ErythrsBan  Sea  which 
borders  on  Babylonia,"  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  "letters  and  sciences 
and  arts  of  every  kind,"  evidently  points  to  this  period  of 
primitive  civilization.^  Oannes  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as 
"the  creator  of  mankind";  "the  God  of  knowledge";  the 
lord  of  the  primeval  cities  of  JErid,   of  Surippak,  and  of 

Khalkha.  He  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  »->-Y  ^fYyy  J  J 
"  the  God  of  the  house  of  water,"  to  which  title  I  proposed 
many  years  ago  to  give  the  phonetic  value  of  Sia,  a  pro- 
visional reading,  which  has  remained  in  use  ever  since, 
though  it  has  really  very  little  except  convenience  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  question  then  arises,  who  were  these  primitive 
"  fathers  of  knowledge,"  who  first  civilized  the  settlers  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  whose  memory  was  perhaps 
preserved  in  the  legend  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge?    From  many  circumstances,  which  will  be 

1  The  late  George  Smith,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  **  Chaldaean  Account  of 
Genesis,**  p.  37,  has  extracted  from  Cory*8  fra^ents  most  of  the  Greek  notices 
referring  to  the  early  mythology  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  Bahylonia,  and 
has  compared  them  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  maimer  with  the  traditions 
presenrea  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  His  account  of  H6a  or  Oannes  is  at  any 
rate  far  from  satisfactory,  and  really  adds  very  little  to  what  I  published  on  the 
subject  twenty-two  years  ago  in  vol.  i.  of  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  p.  699.  The 
great  desideratum  has  been  to  find  the  Cuneiform  original  of  the  Greek  "datnnfit, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  search  has  been  unsuccessful.    If  Lenormant's 

conjecture  had  proved  true  that  JTTT  had  the  power  of  khan,  the  Accadian  name 

for  a  fish  being  khanna,  then  we  might    have  compared  /  ►TTTT  >**^T 

as  a  title  of  Hca  with  Oannes ;  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  JTTT 

had  the  phonetic  value  of  nun^  and  nothing  else.    The  original  name  of  H6a 

seems  to  have  been  >*>*T  YI  S^  JTTT  >*"^T  -^^^  nuna,  which  probably 

meant  *'  the  fish  king.*'  (See  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  No.  2,  which  is  an  etymolo- 
gical commentary  on  the  Accadian  text  of  an  unrecovered  portion  of  the 
**fair*  Tablet,  other  portions  of  the  same  commentary  whicn  refer  to  the 
published  text  of  the  fall  tablet,  being  included  in  B.M.I,  vol.  v.  now  almost 
ready  for  issue.) 
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detailed  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  I  judge  that  they  were  a 
dark  race,  the  ancestors  of  the  "black-heads  "  of  the  inscrip- 
tiona,  and  possibly  the  same  as  the  Adamites  of  Genesis. 
They  clearly  did  not  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Semitic 
family  of  nations,  as  there  is  hardly  a  name  in  the  original 
mythology  or  geography  of  the  region  which  can  be  traced 
to  u  Hebrew  or  Arabic  root.'  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  race,  judging  from  their  language,  as  the  later  Akkad 
of  Babylonia;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  owed 
their  early  refinement  to  their  position  on  the  great  line  of 
traffic  between  the  east  and  west.  Commerce,  indeed,  has 
always  sharpened  the  intelligence,  and  pioneered  the  way  to 
civilization ;  and  the  same  influences,  which  in  a  later  age 
placed  the  Phojnieians  at  the  head  of  European  progress, 
may  thus  be  supposed,  at  the  first  dawn  of  history,  to  have 
been  in  operation  id  the  Persian  Qulf.  And  here  I  may 
observe,  that  the  reasons  why,  in  very  early  times — and  even 
as  lat*  as  the  time  of  Alexander — the  emporia  of  commerce 
between  India  and  the  Itledi terra nean  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  rather  than  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  or  in  the  Red  Sea,  were  simply  these : — 1st,  that  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  mariners  dared  not  strike  directly 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Klalabar  coast  to  Aden, 
but  were  obliged  to  creep  along  the  shore  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  2nd,  that  Ihe 
Persian  Gulf,  with  its  varying  winds,  was  always  a  far  more 
convenient  sea  for  navigation  than  the  funnel-shaped  Red 
Sea,  where  the  wind  blew  for  nine  months  continuously  in 
one  direction,  and  for  three  months  in  the  other ;  and  3rd, 
that  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  northern  skirts  of 

>  It  a  diffirrilt  of  eonrse  in  «« 


us)  Eli^mKOt  and  'S.r-iiryiiuit,  appear  in  the  IdscripliDDi  at  radakim  AUil 
'  "  '  "in  AoMdiiin,  vhich  aje  mere  Tiriant 
"the  strike™"  uid  "the  raTagci»;" 
■tLd  I  nuij  uld  that  "Er^iouAai  ii  probB.li]]i  Ana-galti  (Anliio  Aji  "  the 
ilMtroTcn")  tfai^Greok  labiul  aaoniBl  raplating  tba  luinl  euttural.  unJAnf-ta^oi 
DUf  )w  Ana-rahtii.  "the  itioQchort,''  the  d  and  r  inteiEhanjpng.  In  llii>  <lpk 
laiiittrTtt  mil  be  tb«  onlf  one  of  the  Bto  nwaBtcn  id  Iletusiu  uniik-utifieil. 
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Arabia  (along  the  caravan  route,  for  instance,  from  Gerrha 
to  Palmyra),  offered  far  greater  facilities  for  inland  transport 
to  the  west,  than  the  hot  trackless  wastes  of  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula.  To  these  combined  causes,  then,  it  was  owing 
that  Milukh  and  Magan^  Ophir  and  Gerrha,  long  maintained 
their  commercial  and  maritime  ascendency,  to  be  succeeded 
in  later  times  by  Siraf  and  Keis,  by  Ormuz  and  Bassorah. 

Having  thus  explained  generally  my  view  of  the  early 
condition  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  now  enter  upon  particulars, 
relying  mainly  on  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
for  a  due  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  earliest  available 
source  of  information  is  no  doubt  the  Babylonian  mythology. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  worship  of  H^a  or  Oannes, 
which  was  introduced  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  originally 
distinct  from,  and  perhaps  antagonistic  to,  the  worship  of  the 
two  other  Gods  of  the  Triad,  Anu  and  Bel,  the  cult  of  Anu 
being  perhaps  of  native   growth,  while  that  of  Bel  was 

borrowed  from  the  Eastern  mountaineers,  the  famous  ^^  ^y»- 

or  Sadu  rabu,  "  the  great  mountain,'^  which  is  always  spoken 
of  as  "  the  father  of  Bel,"  being  the  modem  Kibir  Koh,  or 
outer  range  of  Zagros,  a  name  which  has  the  same  significa- 
tion.^   Whether  this  distinction  can  or  cannot  be  maintained 

^  For  **  the  great  mountain/*  the  father  of  Bel  or  Ilu,  second  God  of  the 
Babylonian  Triad,  see  B.M.I,  iv.  18,  14  ;  iv.  23,  30  ;  iv.  27,  17 ;  iv.  60,  23,  and 
Smith's  Discoveries,  p.  392,  Ins.  line  7.  This  remarkable  feature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology  is  named  in  one  passage  (iv.  27,  17)  Im-kharrit  or  Heaven's 
hill,  and  is  described  as  ^*  reaching  its  head  to  heaven  while  its  foundations 
touched  the  abfii,^^  an  indication  which,  if  of  any  geographical  value,  will  alone 
suit  Kibir-kok,  which  stretches  out  its  roots  to  the  great  lake  at  7^.  I  was 
for  some  time  under  the  impression  that  the  Sadu  raSu  or  *'  great  mountain*'  of 
Bel  was  represented  by  the  large  mound  at  Niffer,  which  was  especially  Bel's 
city ;  and  where  the  Ziagurat  or  Tower  was  named  Bit-Im-KharriSj  "  the 
House  of  Heaven*  s  hiU ; '  but  further  research  has  satisfied  me  that  "  the  great 
moimtain  **  was  a  real  physical  feature,  though  often  used  in  a  mythical  sense  (as 
in  B.M.I,  iv.  60,  23,  where  the  name  is  bracketed  with  Nidukki  or  Bahrein),  and 
provisionally,  therefore,  I  suggest  Kibir -koh  as  its  modem  representative.  Of 
course  the  aadu  rahu^  **  father  of  Bel,**  is  ouite  distinct  from  the  Sadu-rabu' 
matdti  or  Khanria-gal-kurkurray  in  which  almost  all  Assyrian  scholars,  except 
Smith,  have  insisted  up  to  the  present  time  on  seeing  a  sort  of  Eastern  Olympus, 
but  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  great  national  temple  at  Atntr 
(or  Kileh  Shergut)y  with  Necropolis  attachedy  the  mat  aralli  of  Botta*s  Ins.  163, 

1.  12,  and  ^TyYY  V  f^  ®^  B.M.I,  vol.  L  p.  32,  32.    Bel  was  sometimes 

called  *' the  great  mountain**  himself,  and  was  enshrined  with  the  other  Gt>ds 
and  Goddesses,  in  the  famous  temple  of  Sadu-rabu-matdti  at  Assur.  See  Botta's 
Ins.  pi.  131, 1.  19. 
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is  not,  however,  of  much  consequence  to  my  present  argument, 
which  is  confined  to  H^a  and  his  ocean  domicile.  He  ia  best 
known  aa  the  Lord  of  the  Absu  or  "abyss,"  a  name  which  is 
nsoally  applied  in  a  sort  of  mythic  sense  to  the  "  wutera  under 
the  earth  "  of  the  Hebrews,  but  which  also  certainly  indicated 
8  geographical  reality ;  being,  in  fact,  the  sea  now  called  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  more  specifically  the  great  inland  sea,  which 
Bt  different  periods  of  history  has  spread  over  a  more  or  less 
extent  of  the  low  country  intervening  between  the  salt  sen 
shore  and  the  higher  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  only  at  least  by  supposing  an  inland  sea  of  this  nature — 
the  "  Assyrium  stagnum  "  of  Justin,  and  since  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  gradual  accretion  of  alluvial  deposit  from 
the  rivers — that  I  can  explain  how  "the  blessed  city,"  or 
£n<i,  H^a's  chief  seat  of  worship,  and  represented  by  the 
ruins  of  Tib,  which  are  now  more  than  200  miles  from  the 
sea-coast,  came  to  be  designated  "the  house  of  the  Ahsii," 
t^l  """^TT  ^^T''  °''  ''°'*  ^^  ^'"'^  ™  *^^  ChaldEean  account 
of  the  Deluge  could  have  been  launched  into  the  Ah^u  from 
the  inland  town  of  Surippak  (probably  near  the  modern 
Howeiza),  where  it  was  built  by  Khasia-udra  or  Xisuthrus.^ 
The  third  seat  of  the  "water-god,"  or  ■-^]'  ty|||  ||  Htn, 
was  at  *■*■-  Vii,  Khalkha,  which,  as  the  name  never  occurs  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  military  expeditions,  I  suppose 
to  have  been  an  island  in  the  Gidf,  and  which,  accordioglv, 
I  venture  to  compare  with  CJj^^  Kharalc  or  Karrak,  a  name 
that  may,  I  think,  be  also  recognized  in  the  'ApaKta  of 
Ptolemy,  off  the  Persian  coast,  and  the  Aracia  of  Pliuy,  the 


»  See  B.M.I,  tol.  it.  p.   45,  1.  38.      In  the  game  pnngi 
the  .^ccodian  anme  for  the  ahfii.  a  explained  as  "the  abode 
in  refereud,  uo  ddubt,  to  the  primitive  colunista  who 


of  tniiwledgf." 


[fiiNii  Gulf. 

■  Seo  Ml.  1.  1.  27  of  Daln^  tablM.  I  call  Surippai  an  biliind  town  becau'« 
_  ithar  in  oncieat  nor  in  modem  timei  has  a  city  ever  been  built  on  tlie  Boa-sborn 
mt  tba  moDtli  at  a  great  rirer  like  the  Bnphrate*,  for  the  simple  reosou  that  in 
t  nA  a  pnsdon  the  dtj  would  b«  buried  under  nlluvial  dejKsit  in  the  lonnc  of  a 
TMf  tiw  Jean,  S-^riiipak  i>  mentioned  a*  late  as  tho  time  of  Khaoimiiragai, 
abiral  B.C.  ISOO.  bnt  not  lat«i.  See  SmithV  "Early  Hinary  of  Babylon," 
Jonni-  of  SfK.  Ill  Bib.  Atch.  tnl.  i.  p.  ^0,  where,  however,  the  namu  i»  eipicsuL-d 
Iet  ill  Avoujian  funa  ol  Main  (for  Jfocw). 
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latter  author  adding  the  special  description  ''cum  monte 
praDalto,  Neptuno  sacra."  ^ 

As  the  Persian  alphabet  always  substituted  an  r  for  the 
Semitic  /,  Harak  would  naturally  represent  the  Babylonian 
Khalahh  or  Khalkha,  which  name  is  given  as  the  seat  of  the 
god  H^a  in  B.M.I.  voL  ii.  p.  60, 1. 22,  this  notice  being,  more- 
over, confirmed  by  the  phrase  ►■JJ  ^J^^  <^  <Y>-  >^  ||^  "  the 
Lord  Bull,  king  of  Khalakh,''  which  is  found  among  the  titles 
of  H^a  on  an  unpublished  fragment  in  the  British  Museum. 
Yacut's  account  of  Khardk  is  interesting.  He  says,  *^  It  is 
an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (Bahar-el  Farsi),  which  looks 
like  a  lofty  mountain  (the  "monte  praealto"  of  Pliny,  and  the 
height  being  really  280  feet)  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  When 
a  vessel  leaves  'Abadan  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates)  for 
'Oman,  and  the  wind  is  favourable,  it  will  reach  Kharak  in  a 
day  and  night.  It  is  included  in  the  dependencies  of  Fars, 
and  is  situated  out  in  the  sea  opposite  to  Janndbeh  and 
Mihruyan,  the  one  position  being  visible  from  the  other 
with  a  good  sight,  whilst  the  mountains  inland  are  always 
clearly  to  be  seen  from  the  island.  I  have  often  visited  the  place, 
and  found  on  it  a  tomb,  to  which  they  make  pilgrimages  and 
offer  vows,  the  islanders  pretending  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  El  Hanifeh,  though  this  is  contrary  to  history." 
Now  it  18  quite  possible,  I  think,  in  view  of  that  persistency 
of  tradition  which  is  so  marked  in  the  East,  that  this 
pilgrimage  to  a  spurious  shrine  may  be  a  relic  of  the  old 
sailor-worship  of  H^a.  There  is  indeed  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Eharak,  a  rude 
cave-temple,  which  bears  marks  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 

^  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  21.  Ptolemy  calls  Aracia  the  Island  of  Alexander,  but 
for  what  reason  is  not  apparent.    His  island  of  Tabiana  in  the  immediate  vicinity 

was  named  after  the  river  T&b,  and  his  Ta6ici\  represents  of  course  the  clJ^ 

of  the  Persians.  The  Achsmenian  Palace  of  Taoce,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  was 
probably  at  the  modem  village  of  Dalaki,  where  tiiere  is  a  fine  mound  of  great 
apparent  antiquity ;  but  the  most  promising  site  for  excavation  in  that  put  of 
Persia  would  seem  to  be  at  the  village  t)f  Hindian  on  the  T&b  river,  where, 
ncoording  to  the  traveller  Mosder  Ibn  Mohalhal^  there  were  in  his  time  (tenth 
centur)')  <*  wonderful  remains  and  magnificent  buildings,  from  which  they 
excavated  buried  treasures  as  they  do  in  Eg^t,  together  with  temples  of 
marvellous  workmanship  and  Pyraa.^^  The  ruins  still  exist,  as  I  have  heard, 
between  the  two  arms  oi  the  river  about  one  stage  south  of  BSbuhan, 
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though  the  traces  of  a  cross  and  a  half- obliterated  Syrian 
inscription  show  that  in  later  times  it  must  have  been  used  as 
a  ChristiuQ  hermitage.  Geographical  commentators  have 
been  usually  content  to  identify  Kbarak  with  the  "Iicapo^  or 
'Ix^po-  of  the  Greeks,  where  there  waa  a  shrine  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  but  the  measurements  are  quite  unsuitable.  Icarus, 
so  named,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander,  was  found  by  Archias,  the 
king's  first  exploring  officer  sent  from  Babylon,  to  be  only 
distant  120  stadia  (ten  or  twelve  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
£uphrat«B;  and  the  evidence  of  Androsthenes,  who  conducted 
a  later  survey,  further  shows  that  it  was  close  to  the  Arabian 
coast,'  It  has  probably  been  long  ago  absorbed  in  the  new 
land  of  the  Bubian  Island,  formed  by  the  continued  deposit  of 
alluvium,  and  it  is  useless,  therefore,  now  to  search  for  the 
site.  It  is  a  subject  of  more  interest,  as  indicating  the  line 
of  advance  by  which  the  primitive  Turanian  colony  must  have 
approached  the  Euphrates,  to  observe  that  Nearchus  passed 
another  island  sacred  to  Neptune  (H^a  or  Ounnea),  as  far 
east  as  Oaracta  or  KMin,^  so  that  the  inference  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  first  immigrants  came  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  whether  from  India  itself,  or  from  Egypt  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  On  one  side  there  is  the  remarkable  tradition 
preserved  by  Diodorus  that  "  Bclus,  the  son  of  Neplune  (i.e. 
Merodach,  the  son  of  Ilea),  led  a  colony  from  Egypt  into 
the  province  of  Babylon,  and  fixing  his  seat  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  consecrated  Priests,  whom  the  Babylonians  call 
Chaldaeans,  and  who  observe  the  motions  of  the   stars  in 


'  Tlncent,  in  his  Commerce  iiu]  Navigation  of  the  AmrfeuU.  vol.  i.  p.  522, 
wnuld  identity  the  learns  vinted  by  Arcbiiu  witli  the  uUnd  of  Ftiiehtk  on  Onne 
Harbour,  but  admits  that  the  distance  duca  not  conEspond;  while  be  surpote* 
rtolnn;'')  lehara  to  be  a  distiiict  Ubuid  and  one  of  the  Bahrein  noup.  when 
wti  considur  the  anormoiu  eitent  of  ue%  land,  at  least  fifty  mile*  in  length,  that 
ha*  been  (onoed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enphintca  liuoo  the  time  of  Aleunder,  it 
mnat  ba  eridcnt  that  it  is  a  hap<ilau  tuk  tu  atUmpt  In  verity  the  Grecic  mcMnie- 
nwola  by  a  ooropuiioa  with  modem  diititDces. 

■  Vionait  euppowa  Neptunn's  Iihind,  nodcad  hy  Nearchiu,  to  be  the  mudera 
Atifar,  or  ai  it  la  now  called  Uinjim,  but  Am/ar  or  Ari/an  a  almost  nerogsarily 
tiTgua,  Odd  Neptune'a  I«lalid.  Ken  from  it  in  the  oiflng,  can  uolj  be,  I  think. 
'*    "■    "     "jmb.     Jraiw  or  fliiijHB,  whoro  WB  now  have  a  lelcpraph  station. 


tin  Gnatei  Tomb.     Argiu  o 


ji  the  o£ng." 
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imitation  of  the  Priests  and  Astrologers  of  Egypt."  ^  On 
tho  other  side^  it  is  to  be  noted  that  native  tradition,  as  pre- 
served by  a  certain  Semironios  of  Babylon,  who  is  qnoted  by 
tho  author  of  the  Paschal  Ohronicle,  described  the  famous 
primitive  teacher  of  Astronomy  to  the  Babylonians  as  Andn- 
barius  tho  Indian,  this  name  of  Andubar  applying  to  the  myth- 
ical personage  usually  called  Izdubar  by  Assyriologists,  whose 
advonturos,  as  translated  by  George  Smith,  have  recently 
ortnitod    so  much  interest    amongst  Oriental  and  Biblical 

studonts,*  In  the  name  of  ►>-y  ^J  jpfEf  >f-  we  have  for  the 

ilrst  olomont  >->-y  An,  a  God,  and  secondly,  Dubar  or  Thubar 

(Arabic  ,LL  'a  sort  of  palm-tree'),  preceded  by  the  de- 
toriniimtivo  of  ^coodf  which,  as  usual,  is  not  pronounced. 
Audulmr,  as  I  long  ago  pointed  out,  was  the  impersonation 
of  tho  Sun  ;  this  identification  being  rendered  certain  by  the 
\\y\\\\\  trai\slated  by  Smith  (Discoveries,  p.  394),  where  all 
tho  umml  solar  epithets,  ''judge  of  mankind,  etc.,''  are  applied 
to  tho  horo  in  question,  and  his  twelve  cantos,  illustrating  the 
ii\m*«  (tasstigo  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  may 
th\i«  huvt)  well  been  considered  as  a  popular  introduction  to 
AiitiH)Uomy.  There  was  also  a  saying  familiar  amongst  the 
|UM)plo  of  the  Sow&d  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and 
whioh  tho  early  traditionists  repeated  without  understanding, 
thut  N{ffer  was  the  original  J?a6{7,  Modain  was  Ctesiphon,  and 
AbUlah  (the  port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates) 
was  a  dependency  of  Hind  or  India,  this  connexion  of  the  two 
uames  seeming  to  point  to  the  original  immigration.' 

But  the  worship  of  H^  or  Neptune  was  not  the  only  cult 

>  See  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  epithet 
fiva^hsy  applied  to  Oannes  oy  Berosus,  and  hitherto  unexplained,  may  possibly 
rt)nreHtint  tno  ethnic  tiUe  Mufarif  or  Egyptian,  in  allusion  to  the  nationality  of  tiie 
pninitive  colony. 

>  This  curious  nassage  I  transcribe  at  length :  *Ey  roit  x^^oit  rris  irvpyowotlat 
4it  TQV  ydpovi  rov  *Af>^a(i8  hr^p  ris  'Ii^t  Ayc^cb^  ao^s  iurrpov6tuis  bv6ijuaeri 
'Ai'Btiu^Jpior,  Off  iroi  trvpwypif^vro  wp&ros  *IydoiT  karporo/dop. — Pasch.  Chron.  ed. 
IMiiilitii',  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Obsenre  that  although  Andubar  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
1  iiiluiiiM,  iliii  wholo  chaptt^r  conied  from  Semironius  relates  to  Babylonian  tr^tion, 
Hiiil  lliii  luuno  of  Aqihaxad,  who  was  the  supposed  father  of  the  Chaldseans,  points 
In  0)11  Rtittin  ilinH'Uou.  It  was  common  to  name  teachers  after  trees;  thus  the 
|Hmii>^Hoi  iif  Maiihi  was  namwl  ^mMa  or  *the  Terebinth  tree.* 

•  \  himU  111  v«HH»  «V^/>r, 
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introduced  by  the  primitive  "  blaok-heada  "  into  Babylonia. 
'  The  Persian  Gulf  was  equally  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
1  sun,  and  for  that  of  the  sun's  closest  attendant,  the  planet 
Mercury,  the  latter  being  the  cult  with  which  the  Bahrein 
discoveries  are  more  immediately  connected.  With  regard 
to  the  sun-worship  I  may  refer,  firstly,  to  the  report  of  Alex- 
ander's officers  that  the  island  of  Icarus,  in  the  northern  part  of 
thePersian  Gutf,was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  and,  secondly, 
to  Ptolemy's  notice  ofthe'IepaijXloi'a^/Mon  the  Arabian  coast, 
80  me  what  further  to  the  south,  while  in  respect  to  theCuneiform 
evidence  I  may  note  that,  besides  many  passages  which  seem 
to  connect  the  sua  directly  with  Niduk-ki  or  Bahrein,'  there 
is  the  whole  series  of  the  adventures  of  Izdubar  (or  more 
properly  "Andubar  the  Indian  "),  which,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  primitive  Babylonian  colonization,  certainly  re- 
present the  solar  myth,  and  may  thus  be  received  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  original  faith.  In  respect  to  Mercury,  however, 
the  evidence  is  far  moro  weighty  and  direct.  The  inscription, 
indeed,  on  Captain  Durand's  famous  blauk  stone  discovered 
at  Bahrein,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  argument.  It  is 
written  in  what  is  usually  called  Hieratic  Babylonian,  and 
may  be  transliterated  as  follows:  Hekal  Rimugos,  eri-Inzak, 
Aqiru,  i.e.  "  The  Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  servant  of  Mercury, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ogyr."  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  name 
of  Rimugas  is  of  undoubted  Accadtan  etymology,  the  ending 
in  s  being  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  pre-Semitic  names, 
while  Inzak  is  given  in  a  bilingual  fragment  as  the  Accodian 
Dame  for  Nebo  or  Mercury,  as  worshipped  at  ^I  JJ*-  K]^\ 
or  Bahrein.*  But  there  was  etiU  another  divinity  worshipped 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  was  probably  of  more  importance 
than  any  of  those  already  noticed.  The  Grreeks  of  Alexander's 
1  tttoe  called   this  divinity  Venus,  and   associated  her  with 

•  Comp»™  wpocinllj'  B.M.I.  vol.  ir.  p.  fiO.  col.  I,  lin™  23,  24,  26,  and  38; 

il  it  i*  nut  impoBsible  but  llmt  »-»-T  E^TTSt,  w^"  ""■  eenninly  one  ai  (he 
I  Godil  of  Sfidutki  (B.M.I.  toI.  W.  p.  2b,  1.  18),  ■nay  be  a  lonn  of  thii  Sun-eod, 
I  bciDK  Juined  with  Biieia,  which  vk»  another  name  for  the  Bim,  in  B.M.I.  loF.  ii. 
I  p.  ei,  lines  66,  CT. 

■  "ompara  B.M.I.  toI.  ii.  p.  51,  I.  69,  reatoted  from  duplicate  copy,  with 
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Mercury  or  Inzak,  whose  wife,  in  Babylonia^  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Tetsmit;  but  in  the  Inscriptions  she  is  named 
Lakhamun,  >->-Y  >-^y  H^  ^t^^>  *^^  ^  identified  with 
Ziru-panif,  who  was  the  wife  of  Merodach,  and  the  tutelar 
Goddess  of  Babylon,  another  instance  of  the  same  confusion 
between  the  wife  of  Merodach  and  the  wife  of  Nebo  or 
Mercury  occurring  in  the  name  of  Pap-nun^  which  belonged 
alike  to  Ziru-panit  and  to  Tasmit}  Now  the  precise  form  of 
Lakhamun  is  not  found  in  any  other  passage  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions excepting  that  which  gives  this  name  to  the  Yenus  of 
Bahrein,  a  circumstance  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  re- 
markable, considering  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the 
various  mythological  lists,'  whilst  the  name,  however,  of 
Lakhamu,  which  is  almost  identical,  is  of  common  occurrence, 
belonging,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Creation  tablets  and 
other  sources,  to  the  "  great  mother  *'  or  "  female  principle 
of  nature,"  and  thus  perfectly  suiting  the  Ziru-panU  of 
NidukkL  I  am  disposed  then  to  think  that  Ldkhamu  and 
Lakhamun  are  variant  forms  of  the  same  name,  and  that  the 
tutelar  Goddess  of  Bahrein  was  in  fact  the  same  divinity, 

^  For  the  benefit  of  Assyrian  students  I  qnote  the  varions  passages  where 
these  equivalent  readings  severally  occur :  («)  »"^T   ^^T    TT^   ^ki^  ^^^ 

^^y  gf  jif:  :ff=  ^^ .  Sh=  III  <K[ .  j^*««««=-zi"'- 

panit  of  Nidukkif  B.M.I.  volTii.  p.  64,  1.  68,  restored  from  duplicate  copy. 
>-»-Y  >-^Y  IJ^  *^Y  or  >->-Y  >^^Y  If^  ^^  ••*•  ^^hama  or  Zakhamu, 
as  the  '  female  principle  of  Nature'  (same  as  Anata^  wife  of  Anu),  B.M.I,  vol.  ii. 
p.  64,  1.  9,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  1.  16,  and  Creation  Tablet,  1. 10.    (*)  ji^  ^  ^YII 

Fap-nuHy  gloss  for  >^>"Y  TTm[  Y>-  t^T^  Teumitf  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  48,  1. 

39,  but>->-Y  i9u.  >rrf  ^*"Y  \1^|  "P«p-«M*»  (great  giver  P)  of  heaven  and 


earth**  is  a  name  for  Ziru-panity  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  1.  64,  restored  from 

ipplied  to  the  same  Goddess  as  wife  of 
iv.'p.  21,  1.  52 ;  while  in  an  unpublished  list  ^*  Pap-nun  of  heaven  and  earth  "  is 


duplicate,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  Goddess  as  wife  of  Merodach,  B.M.I,  vol. 


wife  of  ..y  mt^t:t.t;S\  tTH  <m  (-  -T  -^Id 

^YYY^  .  \Y^    y)  *^®  proclaimer  of  good  fortune,'  who  was  a  mere  secondary 

form  of  Nebo,  or  Mercury,  see  B.M.I,  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  col.  3,  1.  30,  and  col.  7* 
1.  29,  and  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  69, 1.  43. 
*  If  Lakh-amun  were  a  genuine  rending,  it  might  be  explained  as  *the  messenger 

of  Ammon'  (^YYY<  lakh^fukkal)^  and  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 

Egypt,  like  Huraa^  Bar^  Farra,  and  several  other  names  common  to  Egyptian 
and.  Babylonian  divinities;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  generalize  on  a  single  example* 
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who  was  in  a  later  age  worshipped  in  Babylonia  under  at 
least  three  different  forms,  namely,  Ziru-panit,  wife  of 
Merodach  ;  Tasmit,  wife  of  Nebo ;  and  Quia,  wife  of  Ninip, 
the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  attributes  at  any  rate  of  Ouh,^ 
who  in  the  general  lists  is  sometimes  bracketed  with  Lakhtnu, 
the  male  principle  of  nature,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  Goddess 
of  Bahrein ;  for  she  is,  1st,  '*  the  great  mother  (ummu  alidat 
or  ^genetrix')  of  the  black-heads,"  2nd,  she  is  'Hhe  Queen  of 
Karrak,"  ''  she  who  blesses  the  tomb  "  {abrikkat  aralli)  ;  and 
3rd,  she  is  ''  the  Queen  of  life,"  ''  she  who  resuscitates  the 
dead,"  the  lady  in  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  Goddess 
accordingly  around  whose  shrine  the  "  the  black-heads "  or 
Erythraeans  would  naturally  desire  to  be  buried;  precisely 
as  at  the  present  day  the  Persian  sectaries  desire  to  be 
buried  at  Kerbela  and  Nejef,  not  so  much  out  of  respect*  to 
the  tombs  of  the  martyred  Imams,  as  because  the  last 
judgment  is  traditionally  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
Wadi-aS'Saldm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  may 
add,  as  a  parallel  case,  that  I  attribute  the  multitude  of 
ancient  graves  at  Warkd  or  Huruk  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
neighbouring  shrine  of  Istar,  who,  as  another  representative 
of  the  productive  power  of  nature,  was  also  probably 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  resurrection  ;  and  here  it 
becomes  necessary  to    take  up    the    general   geographical 

'  A  few  references  seem  to  be  here  required.       OuUt  is    associated  with 
>-^T    >*^T   '^^^"^Ttt    *'t^  Lakkmu  (to  be  distinguished  from  Zakhamu), 

apparently  as  man  and  wife,  on  a  fragment  in  the  Museum  giving  a  very  com- 
plete list  of  the  Gods,  and  as  yet  unpublished.  For  her  title  as  *  great  mother 
of  the  black-heads,'  see  B.M.I.  vol.  iy.  p.  61,  1.  27,  where  she  is  joined  with 

>-►-]   yV^T  T^^TT  or  Ninipj  her  usual  partner,  either  under  his  own  name  or 

nnder  the  secondary  form  of  >*>-T  ►>"YY  >x^  Damu,    Her  best-known  title 

is  Lady  of  Nisinna  or  Karraky  which  was  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Karaka 
of  the  list  of  Darius,  and  the  Charax  of  later  ^gniphy  (modem  Mokamrahy  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates),  see  B.M.I,  yol.  ii.  p.  61, 1.  34,  and  compare  B.M.I, 
yol.  iy.  p.  63,  lines  16  and  21.  For  her  title  of  Mupallidat  miti  *  she  who  restores 
the  dead  to  life,'  see  B.M.I,  yol.  iy.  p.  19,  1.  K,  and  B.M.I,  yol.  ii.  p.  39,  1.  31, 
and  p.  62, 1.  16.  From  the  many  passages  indeed  in  which  she  is  invoked,  it  is 
evident  she  was  considered  the  arbitress  of  life  and  death,  see  Michaux  Stone,  col. 
4,  1.  6,  B.M.I,  yol.  iii.  p.  41, 1.  29,  and  p.  43,  col.  4,  1.  16.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  Cfula  directly  with  Kidukki  or  Bahrein, 
though  it  10  tolerably  certain  that  her  worship  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
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question  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  mythological 
that  the  one  is  unintelligible  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
other. 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  throughout  the  Assyrian 
tablets,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest,  there  is  constant 
allusion  to  an  island  called  Syy"  JJ^  Kl^  Ntduk-ki  in 
Accadian,  and  >-<  '^  ^y][][  Tilvun  or  Tilmun  in  Assyrian,^  and 

that  this  name,  which  unquestionably  applies  to  Bahrein,  is  so 
frequently  associated  with  two  others,  Milukh  and  Magan,  or 
Makkan,  that  the  three  places  may  be  assumed  with  certainty 
to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Now  Milukh  and  Magan, 
which  simply  mean,  as  I  believe,  "  upper  "  and  *'  lower,"  are 
better  known  to  Assyriologists  in  their  application  to  Egypt, 
that  is,  as  indicating  ''  the  lower  and  upper  country,''  or 
Misraim  in  the  dual  number.  It  is  immaterial  to  my  present 
argument  to  discuss  whether  the  Egyptian  Milukh  and  Magan 
are  to  be  understood  as  Lybia  and  Sinai,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lenormant,'  which  seems  to  be  accepted  by  Oppert 
and  even  by  Sayce,  or  whether  the  two  names  refer,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  upper  country  of  Egypt  and  the  Delta.  What  I 
have  here  to  do  is  to  show  that  there  was  an  ^^  eastern''  as  well 
as  a  ''western"  Milukh  and  Magan,  and  that  the  two  names  in 
Eastern  Geography  indicated  two  ports  in  the  Persian  Oulf, 
which  must  have  been  contiguous  to  Bahrein.'    The  evidence 

^  The  meaning  of  the  Accadian  name  Nidukki  may  be  either  'possessing  altars' 
or  *  possessing  a  God,*  for  the  letter  ^vv  used  as  a  monogram,  has  both  signifi- 
cations, and  either  of  these  wonld  be  suitable  to  the  holy  character  of  the  island ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  similar  signification  for  the  AJssyrian  equivalent  Tihun 
or  Tilmun,  if  we  are  restricted  to  a  Semitic  etymology.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  Tilmun  may  be  an  adopted  name,  Til  Deing  allied  to  Tilla^  a 
Turanian  correspondent  to  Akkad  *high  lands,'  and  mtm  being  explained  in 
S]rllabary  156  by  dabtu  <  favour  or  blessing,'  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  name 
mi^ht  be  '  the  blessed  hill '  or  perhaps  '  the  blessed  isle.' 

'  See  Journal  of  the  Societ£of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  S48  and  399, 
M.  Lenormant,  I  see,  credits  Prof.  Xules  Oppert  wim  the  original  identification 
of  Milukh  as  the  Mcp^  of  the  Greeks,  but  this  is,  I  believe,  incorrect.  My 
<<  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions"  appeared 
in  vol.  vii.  new  series,  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  *' 
(Feb.  1861),  long  before  M.  Oppert  published  anything  on  the  suDJect,  and  in  that 
paper  will  be  found,  not  only  tne  suggestion  regarding  Meroe,  but  most  of  the  other 
identifications  of  Egyptian  Historical  and  Geographical  names  which  Brugsch  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  age. 

'  If  the  tradition  were  confirmed  of  a  very  early  colonization  of  Babylonia  from 
Egypt,  we  might  well  suppose  the  names  of  Milukh  and  Magan  to  have  been 
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i  effect  I  proceed  briefly  to  recapitulate*  In  ali  the 
geographical  lists,  as  well  aa  in  the  classiticatioa  of  ships 
and  products,  the  names  of  Nidukki,  MUiil-k,  and  Mii^an  are 
associated  with  a  uniformity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  if  the  one  place  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
others  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  indeed  no  conceivable 
reason  why  in  these  lists— -some  of  them  very  ancient — which 
relate  exclusively  to  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  their  depen- 
deocicB,  remote  Egyptian  names  should  be  introduced.^    The 

I  fanni^t  roiuid  tn  the  reraaa  Gulf  bv  the  ori^nnl  inimiirmitB  frnm  the  Red  Sea, 
I  and  might  that  be  jiutiAed  m  searctiin^  fm  an  ctymDla|>y  in  the  dialecta  ol  the 
[  TallfT  of  the  N'ile.  Lenormant  at  one  time  euggesMd  it  duect  Bemitic  derivation 
tor  MUakk  by  comparing  it  with  tho  Hebrew  n?0  '  unit, '  nnd  curioikil j  enough 
I  fbe  tuna,  at  Genha  was  actually  bnilt  of  blocki  of  rock-salt,  to  that  tbe  name,  if 
I  fiiM  derired.  would  be  moM  appropriate  to  the  locality ;  but  tuch  an  eiplanatjon 
1  woold  take  na  icihiuhI  of  the  cuntrait  between  Magan  and  MilMkh,  sj^  I  cannot 
I  Cberefore  accept  it.  SljU  leee  can  I  approve  of  Lenonoant's  Inter  reading  of 
Xmbtkk  (itibliivl  CulQuhimJ  ijuteu]  of  Milikli  .(Jouro.  Bib.  Anh.  faU  <i. 
p.  402).  I  would  prefer  to  derive  Mtlnkh  from  a  root  Teaenibline  Twl,  though 
I  pcobaUr  Egjrptiau  rather  than  Auyrian.  With  regard  to  Ophir  and  ApiraV, 
r  irhieh  I  h»va  ventured  to  reg-ard  aa  synonpus  ol  Milvkh.  there  u  muofi  un- 
Latrtaiutjr.  K/mpHr  U  nu  doubt  given  in  B.H.I,  vol,  U.  p.  50,  I.  61,  u  an 
K^aatdiBn  term  for  "Highland";  but  I  find  it  ditSoult  to  admit,  with  Sayce,  that 
Vftis  it  a  Mere  modified  fonu  of  Khapir,  or  Aipir,  or  Ayir  (Kin  iv.  9).  which 
I  Vu  the  Tenutillai  name  of  the  Susians  or  Eltuuttta ;  for  the  full  nume  of  the 
■  muilry  inhabited  by  these  tiibea  was  KAallapirli,  Xnluh-i-Riuftam  Ins.  I.  17 
f  {which  appeara  almost  unaltered  in  the  XuXTurtira  of  Flolemy  ndjoLning  Kiairia), 
[  tad  the  other  forms  of  Kkalpirti,  KAapirli.  Kkapir,  and  Apar,  were  mere 
[  dqgjwlxtioni  of  the  original  title,  n  still  further  comiption  having  survived  in 
~  f,  which  was  the  name  applied  to  the  city  of  Ahna!  aa  late  aa  the  Arab 
u»t  (Procop.  Edit  Oindon.  vol.  ii.  p.  GD4).  I  think  it  safer  then  not  to 
ipl  to  connect  Ophir  and  Apirak  etymolo^eally  with  the  Susian  Apir, 
o  bo  tjontent  with  showing  that,  wbalever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  tbe 
B,  tlia  two  pisvea— that  is,  Ist,  tbe  port  vinted  by  the  Seeta  of  Solamon, 
\  nd  wUcfa,  in  deaaiia  i,  39,  is  bracketed  with  Havileh  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
:  and  2nd.  the  country  taken  by  Nanun-Sin  (together  with  Magan) 
onqucat  of  Hidtikki—masl  have  bwn  on  the  Aralnan  coast  opposite  to 
I  Salinin,  and  most  ponbly  at  or  near  the  spot  afterwards  occunied  by  Qeirha. 
Andt  may  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  subject  by  suggesting  that  the  tuune  of 
fii^ir,  which  i*  given  to  tbe  king  of  Xidutki  at  TilmitH  la  the  Annals  of  the 
d  Suigon, 

_..»  hy-rtrtK""" 

■  For  notices  of  Xidutki  see  B.H.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  lines  5,  IS;  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  L 
;  *o1.  ii.  p.  53,  1.  11 ;  vol.  ui.  p.  SO,  I.  13 :  vol.  iii.  p.  4.  I.  TO,  restored  from 
plicate;  vol.  iv.p.  60,  prujim:  vol.  i«.  p.  2fl,  1. 18.  In  an  unnublishHl  fra^ent 
Dolaining  an  interesting  j^graphicol  list,  two  names  are  found  us  correEipondenu 
)  XiJuJlU,  Tilmun  and  Aih4,  t!!V  'J^  \,  inuoediaiely  followed  by 
Vf^  nd  Itiluki.    Ami  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  may  represent  the  lewer 
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mentum  of  Jlfidmiki  probably  occars  in  the  great 
Astrological  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed 
before  the  institation  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the 
name  of  Aasnr  nerer  once  occurs  in  it,  but  the  only 
geognphieal  indicatioQ  th^ein  contained  is  that  Nidukki 
mxA  haT>(  been  to  the  east  of  Babylon.  In  the  mytho- 
k$»I  ;ahiec^  p^Uidied  in  B.M.I.  voL  iy.  pi.  60,  Nidukki 
»  cvii^^eatlr  aiMken  o^  bat  apparently  in  a  mythical 
woee*  bisajT  aascKtated  with  "  the  great  mountain  **  of  Bel, 
wi':2: 12»(  srssmoQS  Bull,  with  the  sun-worship,  and  generally 
wi:^  42ie  Eass  in  a  most  perplexing  manner.  The  first 
\3iemnl  »xxe  of  the  place  occurs  on  a  tablet  giving  an 
«K«:<C£4  <f  T^<«  £ml  SargoQ*s  career  (about  1600  B.a,  accord- 
ixx  «c  SiciUL «  wherfr  the  king  is  said  to  have  reached  **  the 
jT^v^r  jM  ^  cr  Persan  Gulf,  and  the  country  of  ''  the  black- 
l»<ia»w^  aai  lo  haic«  reduced  Nidukki^  and  another  sea-port 
^"^  wiic^  ihe  same  is  incomplete ;  and  this  notice  is  of  the 
iDk^cv  iajKcsaiK^  as  in  what  appears  to  be  the  continuation 
•(''  TJ:^  jdw^  MO^ttign  on  another  tablet,  Sargon's  son, 
yjirtrr^'^  i*  «ud  ^^^  ^*^  conquered  Eis-bin,  the  king  of 
Ar«i?*i*  *^  ^^  *^l^  '^  ^^^S  ^  Jf^i^^an,  whose  name  however 
)$  x^v  Nv'w  th^  Ma^!an  and  Apirak  here  named,  and  which 
j^<^  xw^lyy  a^n  montionod  on  the  Naramsin  vase  obtained 
Vv  M.  Wt^5ttt<  and  rfmv  lost,  cannot  by  any  possibility  belong 
to  Ko^'^x  V^'  •^^^^  certainly  be  sought  for  in  the  Persian 
^N^s' ;  lu  wxy  \icw»  thon,  Apirak— or,  without  the  Accadian 
A^^jir^^'^'.tx  .l,>^'' — aiwworingto  the  Biblical  "Ophir,''  was  pro- 
>^K>  *i^^*^>i  ^ther  at  Katif  or  Gerrha,  and  was  the  same 
jNiasV  a*  X<  W^K  Wth  i\f  thtxse  names  perhaps  signifying  "the 

yV  i^N^  ^^^^'^  *^  -^^^  ^^  ^^^"'^  *^^^^'^^  J^rty<Mi  and  Milukh^  refer  to  the  Bahrein 
iv^U    N^  '^  *  n'v  ^\)  ^^^•^^  *^  theother  5w«=ty|^  Jflf<y 

V  i  vt>\      W  luiv  Mv^^^u  \4*  sprittjT*'  oxactly  snits  Capt.  Durand's  descrip- 

**^^  xx  >>i  »N^  ^^•iW^U^h»«^  o^  Ih^  S;*fp>n  tablet,  restored  from  a  duplicate  copy, 

V  "» -^,u  i'  ,-t  sV  ?^vM\  vMf  HiWuHil  An*h»wU>g7,  toI.  i.  p.  46,  and  his  trana- 
f  *^^    v^  .V    Ni^HH^^  «\\NVfxl  itt  1^  «nM»  iviper,  p,  51.    With  regard  to  his 

«      ..  W.C  AMiA  If-v^^  tW  lKt»  lw\>  names  on  the  Naramsin  vase,  I  enter- 
*^T*^\k^,\^-^«      ^  \v^\n4^nU>  rtwUk^l  the  inscription  from  the  original  vase,  and 

****   '^   J  Xi  *    ^^v  *  ^  "^^  ^^"^  ^"'^»  "f^"*  •  squeeie  which  I  then  took;  and  I 
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upper/'  iQ  con  trad  iatinctioji  to  Magan,  "the  lower." '  At  wliat- 
ever  precise  spot  this  port  may  have  been  situated,  it  was  no 
doubt  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  emporium  of  Indian 
commerce,  and  on  this  account  attracted  the  navies  of 
Solomon,  the  articles  with  which  his  ships  were  loaded  being, 
as  is  well  known,  Indian  both  in  name  and  character.  The 
sister  port  of  Magan  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
God  who  waa  worshipped  there,  and  who  was  either  "the 
Sun,"  or  his  attendant  Mercury,  and  the  God's  name 
t|yy  t^^  £^TI  ""T  *~^'\  "^^^^  '°  l^ter  times  have  applied 
to  the  port  itself,  for  Ma^tpSdva  is  laid  down  in  Ptolemy's 
chart,  wliich  was  taken  from  the  Roman  traders  of  the  time, 
et  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Gerraicus,  where  is  now  found 
the  village  of  Dhelnra,  answering  to  the  Dhe/dma  ^Sl=  of  the 
Arab  geographers.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  further,  in 
reference  to  Jfidukki  or  Tilmuii,  that  its  identification  with 
Bahrein  is  further  shown  by  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
aonala  of  the  younger  Sargon,  where  the  submission  is 
described  of  Hupir,  the  king  of  the  islands,  who  dwelt  like  a 
fish  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  30  kmpH  or  "  double  hours  " 
(equal  f«  about  210  English  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  measurement  which  b  strictly  accurate. 

To  return,  now,  to  the  mythological  part  of  the  subject, 
the  identification  of  the  God  Iiizak  is  of  great  interest.  On 
Capt.  Durand's  stone  the  name  is  written  "—J  g^^^  ly  ''JPj 
with  which  we  must  compare  the  form  >->-]'  "-JJ  E^< 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  ■-- 1  --O  Cf^  ]J^  ^l£j  "^ebo  of 

I  The  aiiKment  of  Incnlit]^  ia  fonnd  in  many  of  the  old  An'udtaD  najne?,  such 
U  AmuHai,  Sarijipak,  Sutinak,  Apirak,  etc.  Il  is  pr»bublj  a  rtlii;  ol  kt 
■dIbcg.'  Sajee  hot  shown  boihb  reason  for  repardLiw  Apir,  the  Ternnculw  name 
of  SauBDa,  u  a  synonvni  of  Summa  or  Etam  '  opper  (Jonni.  Bib,  Arch,  toI.  iii. 
p.  *e8),  and  JfojioK  is'  eHrtjiinly  natd  in  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  13,1.  IB,  lor  ■  lower,' 
IB  MnCradialJiictiori  to  ttU%  or  '  nppei-' 

*  I  used  to  consider  oU  the  ntunea  in  the  fragnusit,  B.H.I,  veil.  iii.  p.  S9,  lines 
SS-iS,  ftwa  Milra  to  Bitlba,  as  titles  fur  the  'sun,'  and  I  tbmi  mippoaed 
Ma^aiula-aHua  to  b«  the  same  at  UM  ind  tame  '  in  the  lower  part  of  hePVeli,'  aD 
•piUwt  voDstaatl;  applied  to  the  lun  (B.H.I,  vol,  iv.  p.  28, 1.  33,  and  Bib.  Arch. 
--'  T.  p.  438  and  vol.  vi.  p,  3B3)  ;  hut  it  teemed  impouible  that  '  ibu  dork  God,' 
, — a/dm,  whii'h  19  uwd  for  the  shadow  of  the  «nn  in  B.M.I,  vol.  i.  p.  IN,  1.  44, 
emihl  alfli  rptirrsniit  the  sun  iteelf :  and  I  pr«fcr,  therefore,  now  rtlenini^  otl  the 
tmmoB,  flii'iuuin^  Btifbn.  to  Jlenmry.  I  nuir  odd  that  thi:  title  ut  >  the  dusky 
Odd'  TEqr  pDBibl]'  surriiea  in  the  modem  viUage  of  IHelum. 
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Nidukki/'  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  54, 1.  66.  This  name  of  Inzak, 
however,  is  composed  of  two  elements,  In,  **  a  Lord,''  and 
zak,  "the  first  or  nearest,"  a  variant  of  the  title,  >*>-Y  /  ^^< 
Ussak,  being  thus  given  in  B.M.I.  voL  ii.  p.  60,  L  30,  among  the 
titles  of  Nebo,  with  the  translation  of  >-J J  ^  TJT  .^yyj  >;<| 
bil  asaridu,  or  "  Lord,  the  nearest."  This  title  of  Asaridu 
was  probably  given  to  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  sun.^  Another  Accadian  compound  for  the 
same  word  asaridu  was  ^yyjifz  Jflf^  (see  Smith's  Alphabet, 
No.  94,  2),  and  we  are  fully  justified,  therefore,  in  applying 
to  Mercury  the  planetary  title  of  "^Jf^  Jfllf  •->-Y  -^Y 
(B.M.L  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  L  42),  which  has  hitherto  been  usually 
referred  to  Saturn ;  this  identification,  again,  leads  to  further 
explanations,  for  ^]]^  Sflfiy  ^-^-f  ^f  (literally  "the 
nearest  star  to  the  sun ")  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as 
^^]  {::t  or  >-- y  E"^TT^  "  ^^^  dark  God,"  who  is  noticed 
in  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  25, 1.  18,  as  the  special  God  of  Nidukki. 
No  doubt  the  title  of  >-^y  ^"^TlSif^  "t^®  dark  God"  (Assyr. 
Ilu  zalmi,  B.M.L  vol.  ii.  p.  49,1. 42,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  L  66),  was 
given  to  Mercury  on  account  of  its  close  propinquity  to  the 
sun,  the  star  being,  according  to  the  Latin  astronomers,  "penis* 
tus  aut  solatus"  (and  for  the  same  reason  Nebo  is  often  styled  in 
the  Inscriptions  >->-y  ^i^^y  "^y^^y  or  emuk  Hit,  "steeped  in 
flame,"  and  is  even  confounded  with  the  "spirit  of  fire," 
^>^y  i^j^^y  ^yy*^,  ^^o  seems,  nevertheless,  astronomically 
to  have  been  properly  identified  with  the  lightning) ; '  and 


^  AaaridUy  which  is  given  in  the  lists  as  the  equivalent  both  of  ^^^\  and 

tyyjt  Si-y  ('"^^  ^y  Lenormant  as  Sag-gia),  usually  means  *  the  first '  or 

*  chief '  or  *  eldest/  but  '  nearest '  seems  to  be  also  quite  a  legitimate  rendering. 
The  etymology  is  unknown,  but  I  conjecture  it  to  be  the  word  from  which  the 

Arabs  have  derived  their  name  of  JJiUac  A^arid,  for  Mercury,  by  substituting 
the  ain  for  a/i/,  and  hardening  the  nbilant,  as  in  ^Atktar  for  Istar  or  Venus, 
Aturia  for  A88)Tia,  etc. 

*  S(Ht  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  38.  The  most  direct  identification  of  Nebo  with 
the  Fint  iUA  occurs  in  the  inscription  on  the  famous  tablet  which  gives  the 
nuni«ri(Mil  vuhio  of  the  Assyrian  oeities,  and  which,  though  often  quoted,  has 
nnvtif,  I  bdliovo,  boon  published  in  extenso.     Here  the  last  God  of  the  second 

division,  which  must  necesiiirily  answer  to  Nebo,  is  named  >->-y  f^^k^T 
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herein  we  probably  see  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the 
Ghreek  stories  about  King  Erythras  and  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  colossal  tumuli  discovered  and 
partially  opened  by  Oapt.  Durand  on  the  larger  island  of 
Bahrein  represent  the  tomb  of  Erythras  on  the  island  of 
Tyrine,  or  Ogyris,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Alexander's 
officers.  The  geographical  evidence  of  identity  is  quite  com- 
plete, and  the  description  of  the  spot  given  by  Orthagoras, 
"  on  a  lofty  mound  covered  with  wild  palms,"  would  suit  the 
locality  at  the  present  day.^  The  only  point  which  is  difficult 
of  decision  seems  to  be  whether  the  far-famed  tomb  of 
Erythras,  *'  the  red  king,"  was  a  temple  of  Inzak  (or  Mer- 
cury, "  the  dusky  God "),  or  whether  there  may  not  have 
been  a  real  sepulchre  on  the  island  of  some  early  king  of  the 
**  black-heads,"  whose  name  was  used  as  the  eponym  of  his 
race.*  It  was  the  dusky  or  swarthy  colour  of  the  primitive 
colonists  which  the  Greeks  translated  by  Erythraean,  and 
which  probably  led  the  islanders  to  take  'Uhe  dusky  God"  as 

their  tutelar  divinity ;  for  the  monogram  ^*pYY^  by  which 

Nebo  of  Nidukki  was  distinguished  is  explained  in  one  of 
the  Cuneiform  syllabaries  as  Sagga-gunu,  that  is,  "head- 
colour,"  or  "reddish  brown";'  and  curiously  enough  the 
character  in  question  has  also  the  two  syllabic  values  of  Sur 
and  Ku8^  the  one  value  having  possibly  suggested  that  con- 
nexion with  the  Syrians  of  the  Mediterranean  which  so  sorely 
puzzled  the  Greeks,  while  the  other  pointed  less  obscurely  to 

^TT'^  *"^T  >f-]^  •  ^^^  *^®  identification  of  the  Fire  God  with  the 
lightning,  birku,  see  B.M.I,  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  col.  2, 1.  20,  and  col.  7, 1.  10. 

*  Strabo,  p.  766. 

'  Axtenudorus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  779,  alludes  to  this  eponymous  character 
of  Erythras,  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  natiyes  called  him  a  son  of  Perses,  who 
formerly  reigned  in  these  parts. 

>  Syllabary  483  and  B.M.I.  yoI.  ii.  p.  21,  1.  41.    In  the  latter  passage  ptr  is 

the  glom  for  Insu,    r^^  «the  red-brown  goat,*  or  *>^TTT  ^^  (Capricorn  or 

Tebeth),  which  Sayce  calls  '  the  double  ship ' !  Assyriologists  do  not  seem  to 
have  discovered   that  the  ffunu  of  the  lists  is  everywhere  *  colour'   (Chald. 

^Z),  and  that  the  ideographic  representative  was  usually  the  prefix  ^  as  in  !!/ 
«m  fish,'  ^J][<  'flsh-eoloup,'  ^]]^  'ahead,'  ^"^yfifl  * head-colour,' 
^JTT§[  *mud.colour'  (?),  ^^,  etc. 

TOL.  XII.— [nBW  tSBIBS.]  16 
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a  derivatiou  from  the  Kush  or  Asiatic  Ethiopians  of 
Herodotus  and  Strabo^  who  dwelt  in  the  same  region.  The 
rationalizing  Greeks,  who  evidently  looked  upon  King 
Erythras  as  a  myth,  attempted  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  by  the  ruddy  reflexion  on  the  waves  of  the 
rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  or  by  the  colour  of  the  adjoining 
mountains,  reddened  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat;^  but  the 
colour  of  the  islanders,  as  it  seems  to  me,  offers  a  far  more 
plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  shall  not  here  critically 
discuss  the  question  whether  there  really  ever  was  any  ethnic 
connexion  between  the  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
founders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
because  there  is  no  direct  evidence  either  for  or  against  such 
a  supposition  tiO  be  derived  from  the  inscriptions.  The 
supposed  similarity  of  name  between  Tylus  and  Aradus  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Tmr  and  Arvad  on  the  Phcsnician 
coast,  will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious  examination ;  ^  but  at 
the  same  time  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  the  Turanian 
immigrants  who  first  colonized  Babylonia  from  the  Gulf, 
having  subsequently  pushed  on  to  the  westward  till  they 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  formed  that 
confederacy  of  cities  on  the  sea-coast,  which  belonged  (many 
centuries  anterior  to  a  Semitic  settlement)  to  the  Philistines 
of  the  Bible,  a  Turanian  race  immediately  cognate  with  the 
Ganaanites  and  Hittites.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  information  given  by  the  priests  of  Tyre  to  Herodotus, 
that  the  Temple  of  Hercules  had  been  founded  2300  years 
before  his  visit, — and  viewed  by  the  light  of  recent  discovery 
as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  historic  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  I  can  see  no  improbability  in  the 
statement, — this  great  Turanian  immigration  must  have  set 

^  See  Strabo,  loe,  eit. 

^  Before  quittdng  the  subject  of  Ntdukkiy  I  may  allude  to  a  curious  passage  in 
B.M.I.  Tol.  ii.  p.  60,  col.  3,  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  fabulous  voyage  of  the 
king  of  the  island,  in  a  ship  built  for  the  purpose.  The  passage  is  too  imperfect 
to  l^  made  out  clearly,  ana  the  geographical  names  are  in  many  cases  mutilated ; 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  list  was  intended  to  represent  a  sort  of  Periplus  of 
the  Erythnean  Sea.  The  catalogue  of  names  reads  as  follows :  Nidukki,  NibirUf 
Oufiy  SuU  .  .  .  ,  Istar  offspring  of  Nigara^  Nigara  offspring  of  Nigiray  mountains 
of  Purru  .  .  .  ,  Fasiri,  Pasa  .  .  .  ,  TobaVy  Khiliba  .  .  .  ,  Khilibana^  Kumad .  .  .  , 
Tilikhasbaif  Sandarippi,  Si  ....  ,  and  Bop. 
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in  at  least  5000  years  ago.  Of  course  it  was  not  accomplished 
at  one  time,  or  in  one  wave.  All  colonization,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  "Western  Aaia,  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  line 
of  movement,  and  the  particular  migration  from  Bahrein  to 
Tyre  may  have  been  only  one  of  several  successive  removals. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  persislency  of 
tradition  among  the  Aaayriana  of  their  civilization  being 
derived  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  Nebo,  the  special 
guardian  of  "the  dusky  race,"  and  the  tutelar  god  of  Bahrein, 
is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  as  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  Guncii'orra  writing.'  I  have  some- 
times fancied,  indeed,  that  the  entire  line  of  immigration 
might  be  traced  by  following  the  records  of  local  worship. 
For  instance,  the  cult  of  Nebo,  "the  burnt  or  dusky  god,"  muy 
have  been  originally  established  at  Bahrein  as  a  protecting 
influence  against  the  volcano  {or  Jahal  Dukhan,  "mountain  of 
smoke"),  still  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  for,  according  to  Justin, 
it  was  to  escape  the  earthquakes,  caused  no  doubt  by  this  terror 
of  nature,  that  the  6r8t  emigrants  left  the  island.*  Hea's  shrine 
at  Ehalakb,  or  Kharak,  would  then  form  the  nest  historical  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  colony  ;  from  whence,  according  to  the 
same  tradition,  the  emigrants  passed  on  to  the  "Assyrian  stag- 
aura,"  just  as  we  find  that  Hea,  sprung  from  »->-Y  Q ,  "  the 
primeval  spirit  of  the  deep,"  fixed  hia  first  capital  at  Ihe 
blessed  city  Erid  or  Tih,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  inland 
sea  or  ahsi,  the  locality  having,  indeed,  preserved  its  aucred 
character  almost  to  the  present  day.^   Heu,  or  Oannes,  it  must 

>  Seo.  amuD^  other  panares,  B.M.I,  vol.  u.  p.  OO.  1.  34.  A  djuprtation  of  wme 
eibmt,  ii  not  ol  muth  inlerest,  on  Nebn's  counMion  with  writiiiK  nnd  Icnrniag. 
will  be  (onDd  in  toy  faaay  "  On  the  Seligion  uf  tho  Babylonians  and  AMTmna  " 
(Uenidotux,  vol,  i.  p.  dUB],  The  Bsbybiiiun  Hennc*  wu  well  known  to  the  later 
Otnski  ns  the  reputed  autbtir  of  the  Chaldicoa  omiilea,  and  Ihnre  aru  two  Gods 
nmlioDed  in  the  lints  nnilei  the  Damn  of  Irmit  and  KharsBt,  from  whom  the 
Gndli  mo;  perhaps  bare  boiTawed  the  title,  though  their  function  aeeme  tn  have 
Immi  to  protect  the  ligt/uralu  or  '  lowera  of  the  temples,'  rather  than  the  Ubrariiia. 
B.M.I.  Tol.  iii.  p.  as,  col.  7, 1.  13. 

^1.'  t   i->.  .■TjTiornm  gei 
e  sola,  AMyriun 


*  1  eitnul  the  following  accouut  of  Tii  from  YacQI 
brtwwn  Watit  and  Kkiai4tm.    The  inhabltantu  ore  Nabt  to  the  present  da?,  and 
tiuiii  language  Nabathsian.    Oiitld  Ibu  Ahnud  Iba  Said,  a  menhant  of  Tib, 
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be  rememberedy  was  half- fish  half-man,  and  whereyer,  there- 
fore,  we  find  notices  of  the  fish  worship,  we  may  perhaps 
recognize  the  influence  of  the  passage  of  Hda's  colony.  The 
line  of  advance,  indeed,  would  seem  indicated,  1st,  by  Hea's 
mother  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Snd,  by  H^a  himself  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  as  &r  north  as  2U;  and  3rd,  by  his 
daughter  ^-^  sQ^f  haTing  founded  and  named  Nineveh, 
which  is  K|!«Kis^«(^^  br  the  same  monogram  as  the  name  of 
the  godd<«s^  Mil  $^r<tt&»  ^  the  shrine  of  the  fish.''  ^  From 
Xinoveh  ^K^  >a^9  tir«ce  the  passage  of  the  colony — along  the 
s^ra^-^  K>)^.  j^dfen^  ti^t  was  subsequently  followed  by  the 
/^•ts  or  H^<^*^'  "^y  the  holy  fish  at  Harran  and  Hierapolis 
yor  v^tTv'^k'WW*^.^^  n^^Syria,  where,  as  we  know,  fish  had  every- 

v^.^x''  '«K  fv«tk>t  >i  v.-«tMt  b<)  Ott  him),  says  as  follows  :  It  is  GQirent  amongst  us 
«V^  T^'  <w<  voteA^  ^¥  $eth,  the  son  of  Adam,  and  that  its  peo|de  continued  in 
»K  «•^'|o^>^  v<  ^i'ix  %IlutfK  » the  same  as  Sabseism,  until  Isl&m  arose,  when  they 
\vw«M,  v>^^«t'A*'<'*"'«i^^<'>^  There  were  some  wondeiful  talismans  in  Tib,  some  of 
^■\.v  ji  v«^^  V^viiM  v^bM^li^,  while  others  remain  in  force  to  the  present  day,  one 
^x  .V  «r  KJ«ii  %ilMi  ;uit>  wasp  entering  the  place  dies  immediately ;  and  almost  up 
•.  >*.  -M%««;i*^  MM^  UK>  snake  or  scorpion  was  to  be  found  in  the  place,  and  to  this 
vn,«  .4»>  ^^t^hvir  it  Mack  and  white  crow  nor  a  magpie  can  come  there."  Among 
^v.  ».v«  X  v^^tMK»ttl»  iu  favour  of  identifying  TSd  with  tiie  Eden  of  G^iesiB,  I  may 
•^  ^«vu\%v  >k  hich  axv  not  generally  known.  The  Jukhd^  answering  to  the  Gihon 
v«  >cv  i*v«>^  v«  ife^  uauie  uf  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris  on  one  side  of  7^ ;  while  the 
^^Vi^s-M.  sulUxl  iu  lht>  Samaritan  version  Kaduf,  and  answering  to  {he  Kerkha  or 

V^  liu-v  ^huh  i^^mtw  from  Mihrjan  Kadaf,  u^Jj  i^y^j^y  or  Seimerrahf 
4^^:  «\>:tN'  v.a  mU  th«  lUibylonian  rivers  contains  the  Soham  or  ^nyx  stone,'  is  on  the 
,N.  K 1 .     ^\4  tho  Aivadiau  name  of  Tsibba  (equivalent  to  Tib)^  applying  to  Erid  or 

%  t  V^  *  *^**  bleejst^d  city,'  see  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  21,  1.  40. 

^  \\\^  uuiHviidble  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  both  of  the  Biblical  apologues 
\v.%(^Mji;  %\>  Niuoveh,  the  account,  I  mean,  of  the  journey  of  Jonah,  and  the 
«vksk\^»htil  Atory  of  Tobit,  ajith  plays  the  principal  part,  wnich,  if  it  be  a  mere 
^vMUi  ulvuit^  ii*  At  least  remarkable ;  but  I  must  reserve  any  further  remarks  on 
v^s'  U>K  U'^'ud  for  another  occasion. 

*  \  tukt)  ttuM  opportuuity  of  asserting  my  own  claim  to  the  discovery  that  the 
vWvhrmish  of  the  Bible  \Oargamis  of  the  Inscriptions)  was  represented  not  by 
V'lw^^Miiuu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabtir,  but  by  Hierapolis,  or  Mabog^  consider- 
4M\  t\»  the  north,  an  identification  which,  in  the  late  excellent  article  in  The 
ixittcii  ucws})n)HT  on  the  history  of  the  Hittites,  was  credited  to  Signor  Maspero.  I 
«iiU\»uuiH'<)  this  Uisci>ver}'  in  1^63  (see  my  paper  on  the  **  Early  History  of  Baby- 
U«um/*  Jourual  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XV.  p.  231),  and  pointed  out 
^\\\\  \\w  Syrinus  trauslatt^d  Carchemiah  by  Mabog  (2  Chron.  xzxv.  20),  a  name 
*K'U\ihI  i\\\\\\  X\w  'mother  of  the  Gods,'  or  *  Syria  Dea,*  who  was  worshipped 
'Aww.  Anil  hort>  1  may  add«  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Atargatis  (or  Kfiinn 
i\it\*ut\,  (ho  Svriao  name  for  the  gr«at  Goddess,  signifies  *a  gate';  and  that 
I '  «M4M,  (iio  luuno  of  the  grtNit  Gixldoss  of  the  primitive  Italians,  seems  to  have  had 
Out  Muiiiit  Mi^r|\itK>Htiou,  as  she  was  also  called  Janua  (the  wife  of  Janus).  Is  it 
lilt  11  iillov^altlt*  (o  timuKlaUt  K«r*jfami*  (or  Carchemish)  **the  fort  of  the  Goddess 
(  .i^.t  oi  i\tmtM  [\\i^^  irate)"?  The  same  Goddess  seems  to  have  been  called 
/'N4>t«i  b)  \\w  S)miui  of  a  Utar  ago. 
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where  a  sacred  character,  and  where,  at  Ascnlon  and  Ashdod 
in  particular,  the  fish  god  was  especially  worehipped.  This 
curious  subject  would  require  for  its  illiialrntioa  fur  more 
fttady  than  I  can  here  bestow  on  it,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  time  at  their  eommaud. 

I  now  propose,  before  closing  my  notes,  briefly  to  consider 
the  geographical  branch  of  the  subject. 

There  haa  long  been,  aa  it  is  well  known,  great  un- 
certainty and  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
identificatioa  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Ancient 
Ghjograpliy ;  but  this  uncertainty  has  arisen  mainly  from  an 
imperfect  sifting  of  the  authorities,  Guided  by  our  present 
improved  knowledge  both  of  the  hydrography  of  the  Gulf, 
and  of  the  vernacular  nomenclature  of  the  region,  I  venture 
to  think  that  all  difficulties  disappear,  and  that  we  can 
identify  the  Greek  forms  of  the  Arabian  namea  as  certainly 
as  we  can  identify  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Greeks 
gained  their  first  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  Asia  from 
Nearchus,  Alexander's  Admiral,  the  narrative  of  whose 
voyage  was  compiled  by  Arrian  some  centuries  after  the 
event,  from  the  logs  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Strabo  had  also  access  to  the  same  materials, 
either  directly,  or  through  Eratosthenes,  and  thus  often 
furnishes  a  valuable  commentary  on  Arrian.  It  is  only 
indeed  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  these  two  authors 
that  we  get  at  tlie  true  reports  of  Alexander's  officers 
aa  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coasts.  Nearchus's  fleet, 
after  leaving  Armozeia  (Bender  AbbdsB  or  old  Hormuz), 
coasted  along  the  island  of  Kishm,  to  which  Arrian,  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  Pliny  all  give  the  name  of  Oaracta  or  Voroctha 
(modem  Vroi-f),  and  anchored  at  two  points  upon  the  coast,  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  district,  named  Mazenes,  coming  on 
board  at  the  first  or  most  easternly  station,  and  taking  charge 
of  the  pilotage  of  the  expedition  from  that  point  as  far 
OD  as  the  Pasitigris.  The  Greeks  did  not  venture  into  the 
interior  of  Voroctha,  and  what  they  learnt,  therefore,  of  the 
geography  of  the  island  and  its  neighbourhood  must  have 
come  from  Mazenes  and  hia  companion  Mithropaates,  Satrap 
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of  Phrygia,  who  had  been  exiled  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
Darius.  When  Arrian  accordingly  mentions  that  the 
famous  tomb  of  King  Erythras,  from  whom  the  Erythraean 
Sea  was  named,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  island  of  Yoroctha,  he 
is  evidently  mis-quoting  Nearchus  and  Orthagoras;  for  their 
statement,  preserved  by  Strabo,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mithropastes  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of  Tvplinj, 
where  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  King  Erythras,  ''on  a  high 
mound  covered  with  wild  palms " ;  and  they  added  that 
Mithropastes,  having  fled  from  Ogyris  (which  is  thus  shown 
to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Tyrine),  came  to  Mazenes 
at  Voroctha,  and  there  sought  refuge  with  the  Greeks.  Now 
Tvplmj  may  be  merely  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  TvXlvtf 
(the  Greek  informants  being  Persians),  which  again  may  be 
the  same  as  >--<  >^  ^]}}  Tilvun,  the  Assyrian  name  for 
Nidukki,  or  the  larger  island  of  Bahrein ;  or  Tyrine  may 
be  an  independent  name  afterwards  hardened  to  Dirin. 
Androsthenes,  Alexander's  surveying  officer,  who  followed 
down  the  Arabian  coast  from  Teredon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  2400  stadia  to  Gerrha,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Bahrein,  names  the  two  islands  Tupo^  and 
"-^paSo?,  observing,  no  doubt,  the  pronunciation  of  his  Persian 
pilot ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  followed  the  Roman  traders,  gives 
the  more  correct  reading  of  Tv\o<;  and  "ApaJdo^.  The  name 
of  Ttil  or  Til  is  now  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  lasted 
down  almost  to  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Christian  Bishop 
of  Talon,  or  Tilun,  being  mentioned,  in  a  Syrian  letter 
dated  early  in  the  seventh  century,  among  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  province  of  Catara,  subordinate  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Persis.^     Arad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 

^  There  were  five  Bishops  of  the  Nestorian  Church  at  this  period  in  the  province 
of  Catara  (mod.  ^)^  holding  the  sees  of  Dirtfty  Matamiff,  Talon,  Xhata,  and 

Hajar.  Assemanni  identifies  Talon  with  T^Xos,  or  Bahrein,  without  any  hesita* 
tiun,  but  on  examining  the  Syriac  authorities  whom  he  quotes,  I  doubt  his 
correctness.  I  observe  that  the  insular  see  is  always  named  Dxrin,  which 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Tupiyri  of  Strabo  than  does  Talon.  Dirtn  also  heads  the 
li^t,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  George  the  Monk  took  rich  altar  cloths  back  to 
Assyria,  probably  imported  from  India  ;  these  several  indications  pointing  to  the 
island  of  Bahrein  ra&er  than  to  any  town  in  the  interior.  There  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  two  distinct  names,  Tila  (as  in  Tt/mim,  T^Xos,  etc.)  applying  to  the  island, 
and  TyTine,  or  i>trtn,  applying  to  the  chief  town  of  the  ishmd ;  whiM  Talon  more 
probably  represented  lUelutn  or  Dhelum,  the  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gerrha  bay 
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known  as  the  name  of  the  principal  village  on  the  leaser 
island  of  Habarak.  In  the  Arab  geographies  the  name  la 
written  ijVi,  Al-Arriil,  as  if  the  terminal  letter  were  the 
mere  feminine  ending,  which  wonld  broadly  distinguish  it 
from  the  Mediterranean  Armi/,  where  the  final  letter  is  u 
radicaL  But  although  it  is  thus  quite  certain  that  Tul  and 
Arath  have  no  connexion  with  Tanr  and  Arvad,  I  see  no 
resBon  fbr  doubting  the  testimony  of  Androsthenes,  that  the 
temples  on  the  island  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Phccniciane 
— n  fact  of  which  be,  an  inhabitant  of  Thasos,  which  was  a 
Qrroco-Phcenician  colony,  must  have  been  a  fully  competent 
judge, — nor  that  the  inhabitants  preserved  a  tradition  up  to 
that  time  of  their  ancestors  in  remote  antiquity  having  sent 
forth  a  colony  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  old  Arab 
geographers,  Istakhri,  Ibn-Howkal,  and  their  followers,  three 
islands  only  are  mentioned  in  the  Persian  Qiilf,  Khnrak, 
Lnfl,  and  Amil,  or  the  modem  Karrak,  Eiehm,  and  Bahrein; 
but  the  name  under  which  the  district  of  Bahrein,  both 
insular  and  littoral,  was  more  generally  known  in  later  times 
was  Itajar,  a  name  that  seems  at  one  time  to  have  applied  to 
the  capital  of  the  larger  island,  probably  marked  by  the 
present  ruins  of  Bildd-Kadim. 

The  inscription  on  Capt.  Durand's  black  stone  found  on 
the  island  of  Bahrein  authorizes  ns  to  believe  that  tho  tribe 
which  was  anciently  dominant  in  the  island  and  surrounding 
district  was  named  Aijiru.  Here  then  we  have  tho  original 
of  the  Greek'/2yij/)K,  and  the  modern  '  f/f/nr,  j^,  or  vulgarly 
Oj'air.  Ogyris  was  the  district  to  which  Mitbropastes  had 
been  banished  by  Darius,  but  Tyrine  was  the  particular 
island  residence  from  whence  the  chief  escaped  to  join  the 
Qreeka  at  Oaracla.'    The  position  of  Ogyris  or  Tyrine,  opposite 


on  thn  raiut  nppwite.  See  Asjenma.  Bib.  Onen. 

I«,    AiBcmuiiu  wan  s  great  OrienUlul,  but  a 

liuni  ue  alnaya  liable  to  tiuipicioD.     In  tlia 

Catara  to  repreaeitt  Soootni.  uot  apparEDtly  knowing  tbnt  tile  coast 

Bthnin  mu  Bamed  Qa(ar  or  Gollar. 

'  Fur  tint  aatboritjea  r^arding  the  position  ol  Tjrrine  and  Ogrris,  nee  Strabo, 
p.  76fl,  and  Cdlarimi,  p.  foo.     Yaoit  Bayn  o(  'Uqiir  that  "  it  is  a  irillapa 
•■•••hDni  oppo«it«  to  Htjar  ;  "  and  of  Qafar,  "  In  the  diHtrict  of  Babrrin, 
coMi  of  Shall,  JtL     between  'Om&n  and  '  U'/rir.  ia  a  Tillage  utiiued  Qajai 
whmM  CBtDO  the  red-itriped  elullu,  called  Qafarifti." 


i\.  p,  73G,  and  paa5a^:o»  referred 

Gei)grapher,  and  liis  identilica- 

'     tliua  eupposea 

th  of 


tbs 
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to  Gerrba,  is  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  tbe  Greeks, 
Androsthenes  giving  the  distance  of  2400  stadia  from 
Teredon,  or  perhaps  from  Icarus^  while  Orthagoras  gives  a 
cross  measurement  of  2000  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Oarmania. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Quintus  Curtius  refers  to 
Ogyris  or  Oaracta,  when,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander's 
officers,  he  placed  the  tomb  of  Erythras  in  an  island  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  continent ;  but  Agatharcides  would 
seem  at  any  rate  to  allude  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  Kishm, 
which  is  only  separated. by  a  narrow  creek  from  the  main- 
land, when  he  repeats  the  fable  of  a  certain  Persian  named 
Erythras  having  followed  his  horses,  which  had  swum  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  escape  from  a  Honess,  and  having  thus 
discovered  the  island.  Pliny,  followed  by  Pomponius  Mela 
and  Dionysius,  seems  to  have  had  independent  authority  for 
assigning  the  tomb  of  Erythras  to  Ogyris,  and  if  "Oirfopi,^^ 
which  occurs  in  the  Palatine  copy  of  Ptolemy,  be  a  genuine 
reading,  that  geographer  must  also  have  consulted  charts 
very  different  from  those  constructed  by  Androsthenes  and 
Orthagoras.  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  no  allusion  to  King 
Erythras  or  his  tomb.  The  Arab  geographers  often  mention 
the  village  of  ^  JJqeir  in  their  notices  of  the  Bahrein  coast,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  consequence 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
records  of  that  period,  nor,  indeed,  has  the  modern  name 
ever  regained  its  old  celebrity.  Bahrein  and  the  adjoining 
territory  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  were  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  Persian  Marzabdn  or  "Lord  of  the  marches,"  and 
the  inhabitants,  principally  composed  of  Arabs  of  the  tribes 
of  Abdul-Keis,  Bekir,  and  Tamim,  included  also  a  large 
number  of  Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  A  series  of  expe- 
ditions were  therefore  undertaken  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  four  Caliphs  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Isl&m  or  their  subjection  to  the  Jezi^h  or 
Poll-tax.^  The  names  of  a  number  of  cities  are  thus  found 
in  the  early  Arabic  annals,  which  became  classical  terms  to 

^  Beladheri,  in  his  famous  Futuh,  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  conquest  of 
Bahrein.    Edit,  de  Gk)eje,  p.  79  to  86. 
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future  poits  and  historians,  but  few  of  which  survived  to 
l«t*r  times.  In  the  following  list  indeed,  preserved  by  Taciit, 
it  is  onlythe  first  four  names  which  wore  generally  known  to 
the  geographers.  1.  El-K/mtt  liijl  ;  2.  El  Kntif  ■^iJ^W  ; 
S.  Al-Atrat  lji\ ;  4.  Styar  js^  ;  5.  Binunat  l:'j~i ;  6.  Az- 
ZArat  *j)Jl' ;  7.  Joxeatha  li'_^  ;  8.  .Is-Sniiir  jyUl  ;  9.  Darin 
^^J,b;  ond  10.  Al-Ohabet  ijU!\.i  1,  Khatt  waa  the  line 
of  Bea-coast  opposite  to  Bahrein,  the  '"A-na.  of  Ptolemy, 
and  in  all  prohability  emigrants  from  hence  colonized  the 
islund  of  Keia,  which  in  Alexander's  time  was  named  Kardta, 
and  was,  like  Buhrcin,  sacred  to  Mercury  and  Venus.  There 
Was  a  great  trade  between  this  part  of  the  coast  and  India 
during  the  early  ages  of  Isl&m,  insomuch  that  the  spears 
used  throughout  Arabia,  being  formed  of  Indian  bamboos 
landed  on  these  shores,  were  known  as  Rdmah-el-KhattU/eh? 

2.  Kdlif,  the  port  of  Al-Ahsa,  must  always  have  been  an 
ancient  site,  but  the  name  affords  no  clue  to  its  identity. 

3.  Al-Aiial,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  modem  Arai.1,  on 
the  island  of  Maharrak,  and  the  ancient  Arathus.  4,  ITrf/ar 
was  a  name  used  almost  indifferently  with  Bahrein  both  for 
the  district,  for  the  larger  island,  and  for  the  capital  of  that 
island,  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Bil&d  Sadinx.  Of  the  remain- 
ing towns,  Habii;  or  Sab&n  as  it  is  often  written,  and  Darin 

'  The  DBmtiil  ft  Haiar  is  fnrtiier  said  hy  Yacijt.  qaotiaff  ftoni  torn?  anocrmoiu 
M^or,  to  bt-  Ji-^afii  »iul  Mutluiikor,  a  sort  of  donhle  Mtj.  which  iii  thua 
doacribed:  ■■£/-jr«Ao*i;oyu  n  rerj-atnms  fort  of  the  Abd-ul-l:;™*  in  Buhram, 
oihI  h;  thnn  lu  n  pince  of  defence.     Thev  bul  bUo  another  fortrns  culled  Af- 

g/il  in  tmnl  of  the  dtj  uf  Bnjor.  The  Jimi  miMqae  wu  in  Maiha^kar.  and 
tirscD  the  two  forte  there  flownd  n  riTer  which  was  called  El- Am,  and  which 
Wiiiit  t<i  the  dn  of  Muhnnuned  Iba-El-OMmr,  etc."  I  kiiow  nnthing  of 
thtu  placet,  Bod,  in  fact,  have  nuiisr  met  with  the  names  eiEept  io  Vocdl't  ^Bt 
IXclioTuiy.  Iho-Ifowko]  g;iica  the  names  of  the  ciljea  of  Bahrein  a»  Hajar, 
Kt.K«!if,  Et-'l'<itir,  BiihtA,  and  Fl-Kharj.  wMlo  he  dew-ribus  Afiil  aa  the 
Banw  nf  the  Inland.  h«0B)pD^  to  Aba-Sn'fd  and  Sulimsn  Ibo-El-Uanan.  the 
fammin  CannatlilMi  leaden,  who  leried  an  enormoai  tribnte  from  the  ahips  which 
bsdrd  ther«- 

■  Ymsit,  quoting  fmm  Aba-Hannir,  says  that  the  eoait  of  'Omfia  WM 
Uuwuhuut  oallnl  Al-Khatt,  the  chief  placet  an   the  coast  biinir  Sl-^ajif, 


SI''  ('itir,  and  /fafar.  mA  tiien  adds,  on  ttin  own  part,  "All  theie  plaoiw  biiluni;  to 
(he  RB-puait  al  Bahrcin  and  'Om&n ;  thev  tiwd  to  bring  htire  liaml  ~  ~  ~~ 
ttoto  ludiA,  which  wpTu  afterwards  exported  and  eold  to  the  Ambt; ' 


BnbyloniBn  timet  thoy  brought  toBk-wood  from  Indin  to  Ifa^an,  and  nswl  it 
boilditm  t«npl«  nnci  patscee  noder  the  aome  of  tT  CjT'f  ^TTT  C*-"-  ^ 
B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  28,  ].  3S.  *~~ 
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or  Diririf  are  noticed  in  many  other  authorities,  though 
their  precise  locality  is  unknown^  but  the  rest  belong, 
I  think,  exclusively  to  the  holy  war.  Of  other  names  in  the 
vicinity,  I  may  notice  that  the  Zarkd  ^jj  of  Mokadassi  is 
evidently  the  Sapxitf  of  Ptolemy,  while  Qatar,  Jai  (modem 
Qattar,  south  of  Bahrein),  represents  his  KaZapa}  With 
regard  to  Gerrha  itself,  the  great  mart  of  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  second 
or  third  century  of  our  era,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
situated  at  a  short  distance  inland  (Strabo,  following  Andro- 
sthenes,  says  200  stadia)  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Bahrein.  Gapt.  Durand  speaks  of  ruins 
at  that  spot,  and  says  that  they  still  retain  the  name  of 
Geriyeh,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  locality  has  been  visited 
by  any  traveller  in  recent  times,  though  it  would  probably 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  myself  that,  as  the  emporium  of  the  Indian  trade  in 
the  Gulf,  it  represents  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Apirak 
or  Milukh  of  the  Inscriptions,  the  sister  port  of  Magan  (the 
Mwyivhava  of  Ptolemy)  being  either  at  Ifhelam,  or  at  Ojair,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  names 
as  Magan  and  Milukh  now  remaining,  but  Gerrha  has  pro- 
bably survived  in  the  Arabic  Jer'a  ^j^9  which  means 
generally  "  a  sandy  desert,"  but  which  I  find  in  Ibn-Howkal's 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Garmathian  heretics  applied  to  a 
considerable  place  in  the  vicinity  of  El-A  had?  The  GerrhaBans, 
who  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Syria,  and  who  founded  Gerrha  for  the  convenience 


^  Mokadassi  (p.  71)  says  of  Haiar  or  Bahrein,  that  its  capital  is 
its  chief  places  Sabun^  Az-Zarka^  EU*  Uqeir^  and  Aicdl,  while   . 


El-Ah8dy  and 
Yamdmeh  is  a 
dependency.  El-A^sk  (mod.  Lhassa)  he  descrihes  more  particularly  as  '^the 
capital  of  Hajar,  which  is  also  called  Bahrein  ;  a  large  place  with  abundance  of 
palms,  and  very  populous,  but  notorious  for  heat  and  drought ;  about  one  sta^e 
from  the  sea  .  .  .  and  the  chief  place  of  the  Carmathians,  etc.'*  YacOt  ados 
that  Hl-Ahsd  is  **  &  weU-known  town  of  Bahrein.  It  was  founded  and  fortified 
and  made  the  capital  of  Haj'ar,  by  Abu-Tahir  El-Hassan,  son  of  Abu-SaMd,  the 
Carmathian  leader,  and  is  still  a  celebrated  and  very  populous  place.'*  Yactit 
further  says  that  the  name  of  Bahrein  comes  from  **  a  certain  lake  (or  £oheireh) 
at  the  gate  of  the  town  of  Al-Ahsd^  which  is  about  three  miles  square,  and  the 
water  of  which  is  stagnant  and  salt,  and  of  no  use  for  cultivation.  Al-Afud  is 
about  ten  farsakhs  from  the  sea." 
3  Edit,  de  Goeje,  p.  22. 
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of  their  traffic,  are  expressly  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
Arabian  nomades,^  that  is,  they  were  Jer'di,  or  inhabitants  of 
'Hhe  sandy  desert/'  just  as  the  Bedouin  or  Beddtci  derive 
their  name  from  Bddii/eh,  which  has  pretty  well  the  same 
signification.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  great  ethnographical 
interest  to  show  how  and  when  the  Semitic  Arabs,  to  whom 
these  Jer^di,  or  GerrhsQans,  undoubtedly  belonged,  superseded 
the  early,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  the  aboriginal,  Turanian 
population  along  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  probably  in  a  close  comparison 
of  the  ante-Isl&mic  traditions  and  idolatry  of  the  Arabs  with 
the  mythology  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions ;  though  before 
any  definite  results  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resolve  that  mythology  into  its  respective  Turanian  and 
Semitic  elements, — a  labour  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
by  even  our  most  advanced  Assyriologists,  and  for  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  sufficient  materials  have  been  as 
yet  obtained. 

P.S. — The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  appreciating 
the  value  of  Captain  Durand's  researches  at  Bahrein, 
allotted  last  year  a  sum  of  £100  for  experimental  excava- 
tions in  the  island,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and 
would  have  augmented  the  grant  if  there  had  been  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  finding  further  specimens  of  Cuneiform 
writing ;  but  when  the  instructions  reached  Bushire,  Captain 
Durand  had  been  recalled  to  India,  and  the  opportunity  has 
not  since  arisen  of  deputing  another  officer  to  the  island  to 
continue  the  work  of  opening  the  tombs ;  but  the  search, 
though  suspended,  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  important 
results  may  yet  be  looked  for. 

^  Nicand.  Alexiph.  yen.  244.  The  route  followed  by  the  caravans  from 
Gerrha  to  Palrnvra  was  probably  the  same  which,  in  a  contrary  direction,  Mr. 
Palgraye  punniea  from  Syria  by  JTai/,  Riadh,  and  EUAIud  to  Kaiif, 
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Art.  VIII. — Notes  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ningthi  Rivers. 
By  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  M.A.,  M.It.A.S.9  Political 
Officer,  Ndga  Hills. 

Mt  object  in  the  following  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  wild  tribes  dwelling  in  the  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Kaiendwen,  Namtonai,  or 
Ningthi,  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  the  great  western  branch 
of  the  Irrawaddy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  tribes,  but  shall  confine  myself  to 
indicating  the  localities  which  they  inhabit,  their  probable 
numbers,  their  principal  villages,  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known  among  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  the 
plains ;  this  last  is  very  important,  as  many  instances  have 
occurred  where  inquirers  working  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country  have  described  what  is  essentially  one  and  the 
same  tribe  under  different  names,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  people  residing  at  a  distance  have  in  more  than  one 
instance  supposed  them  to  be  distinct  tribes. 

It  is  important,  as  a  preliminary  to  deeper  inquiries,  that 
these  points  should  be  finally  settled ;  until  that  is  done,  we 
must  to  a  great  measure  be  working  in  the  dark,  and  con- 
siderable confusion  must  arise. 

Lastly,  I  shall  attempt  to  classify  the  different  dialects 
philologically,  as  far  as  is  at  present  possible  from  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  noting  and  giving  specimens  of  the 
different  characters  where  they  exist.  I  have  also  given,  for 
the  sake  of  reference,  short  vocabularies  of  thirty  test  words 
in   most    of    the  languages  referred  to;    they  have  been 
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colleoted  by  myself,  except  where  it  is  specially  meationed  to 
the  contrary. 

Within  the  boundaries  indicated  above,  we  find  members 
of  the  Tibcto-Burman,  Tai,  and  Khfai  fumtlies,  the  former 
greatly  predominating.  The  distribution  of  these  numerous 
tribes  into  their  various  sub-fiimilies  is  a  matter  of  great 
difEoult.y.  Of  the  Naga  alone,  there  are  not  less,  and 
probably  more,  than  thirty  different  tribes,  all  speaking 
different  languages,  and  mutually  unintelligible  one  to 
another.  In  some  inatitnces,  perhaps,  a  few  may  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  diuleets,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
essentially  distinct  languages,  and  often  no  connexion  or 
similarity  is  to  be  found  between  them,  as,  for  instance, 
Ang&mi  and  Lhota  are  so  entirely  difl'erent,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  while  some  dialects 
of  NSga,  such  as  Kabul  and  Maring,  I  unhesitatingly  class 
with  the  Euki  languages. 

The  Naga  dialects  I  have  classed  under  three  heads :  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  sub-families.  Most  of  the  tribes 
attached  to  the  western  family  are  fairly  well  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Luhupaa  and  cognate  tribes,  amongst 
whom  some  new  tribes  and  languages  will  doubtless  bo  dis- 
covered, when  their  country  has  been  explored.  Of  this 
group,  the  Angirai  is  the  most  important  tribe,  as  they  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  warlike  and  enter- 
prising of  any  of  the  N&ga  tribes. 

The  next  family,  the  Central  NAga,  contains  only  three 
tribes  of  importance :  the  Lhota,  Seraa,  and  Ilatigorria, 

The  Lhota  we  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with,  and  their 
country  bos  been  thoroughly  well  explored ;  but  of  the  Sema 
and  Hatigorria  our  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  only  a  part 
of  their  country  has  been  visited  by  European  officers,  and  of 
their  language  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  is,  however, 
amongst  the  Eastern  Naga,  that  the  greatest  confusion 
eousts ;  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  speaking 
a  different  dialect,  and  they  are  ao  small  in  numbers,  some- 
times consisting  of  only  one  small  village,  that,  without 
I  visiting  each  village  personally,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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define  the  limits  of  each  tribe  with  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
or  even  to  say  precisely  how  many  tribes  there  are.  This 
immense  number  of  dialects  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the 
isolation,  in  which  each  community  is  forced  to  dwell.  Every 
tribe,  almost  every  village,  is  at  war  with  its  neighbour,  and 
no  N4ga  of  these  parts  dare  leave  the  territory  of  his  tribe 
without  the  probability,  that  his  life  will  be  the  penalty, 
while  the  inner  tribes  look  down  longingly  on  the  plains  of 
Assam,  where  they  would  fain  go  to  trade,  but  are  kept  back 
by  a  narrow  line  of  villages  hostile  to  them,  and  which  they 
dare  not  cross.  When,  however,  these  feuds  and  murders 
have  been  effectually  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government,  a  work  which  is  now  in  progress,  these 
insignificant  dialects  must  disappear  and  be  replaced  either 
by  Assamese  or  the  language  of  one  of  the  stronger  tribes. 
My  classification  of  the  N&ga  dialects  must,  therefore,  be 
accepted  merely  as  provisional;  there  are  many  tribes  of 
which  we  really  know  nothing,  and  into  whose  country 
travellers  cannot  venture  without  a  strong  force,  while  there 
is  a  considerable  tract  of  country  lying  north  of  the  Sarameti 
range  which  is  entirely  unexplored,  and  there  is  not  one 
dialect  of  which  we  have  any  grammar  or  sufficient  vocabu- 
lary. Under  such  circumstances,  any  classification  must  be 
open  to  modification  hereafter,  and,  as  far  as  this  family  is 
concerned,  considerable  corrections  will  doubtless  be  required. 

The  classification  of  the  Kuki  family  is  probably  more 
correct ;  their  habitat  is  better  known,  except  the  country  of 
the  Poi  and  Sokte,  which  is  still  unexplored,  and  we  have 
grammatical  notes  and  vocabularies  of  several  of  the  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  included  in  this 
division  the  Manipuri  language  and  several  dialects  which 
are  generally  known  as  Ndga,  and  I  think  the  classification 
will  be  borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  languages. 

The  oldest  form  of  any  of  these  languages  which  we 
possess  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manipuri  MSS.,  called  the 
Takhelgnamba  and  Samjokgnamba,  containing  accounts  of 
the  wars  between  Manipiir  and  Burma  and  Tipperah,  and 
the  Langlol,  or  ''  Snare  of  Sin,"  and  other  religious  treatises. 
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In  these  writings  we  find  that  the  language  approaches  very 
closoly  to  the  modem  Euki,  hoth  in  grummar  and  vocabulary. 
There  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  a  marked  distinction  in  dress 
and  manners  between  the  Kuki  and  Naga,  even  in  cases 
where  their  dialects  closely  resemble  each  other,  aud  there  is 
only  one  tribe  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  the  Cheroo, 
dwellers  in  the  hills  of  Manipur,  which  iu  any  way  unite 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  two ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
very  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Xuki 
Proper,  the  Manipuri,  and  the  Eabui,  and  other  tribes  of 
^kgn,  cloariy  shows  that  they  moat  be  sprung  from  the 
aame  stock. 

The  Mikir  is  a  language  which  is  not  easy  to  class;  I 
doubt  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  at 
all,  and  should  be  inclined  to  class  it  as  a  separate  family,  as 
it  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  any  other  language  with 
which  I  am  acquainted;  for  the  present,  however,  1  class  it 
as  a  sub-family  of  the  Tibeto-lSurraan.  The  Mikir  resemble 
no  other  tribe  in  appearance  or  customs,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  are  allied  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 

The  group  classed  under  the  Each&ri  Bub-famlly  may  be 
accept«<I  OS  correct.  The  tribes  coming  under  this  head  are 
all  well  known,  and  inhabit  eziplored  country,  while  of  most 
of  them  we  have  fairly  full  vocabularies. 

The  Tai  family  is  but  sparsely  represented,  and  needs  no 
forther  notice  here. 

About  the  Eh&si  family,  I  have  no  further  information  to 
give  in  addition  to  what  haa  beea  printed  before.  I  there- 
fore omit  it  altogether,  merely  meutioiiing  it  in  the  list  of 
languages. 

Thk  Kachari-Eoch  Scb-Familt. 

The  first  family  we  come  to  is  the  Kacb&ri,  or  Boro,  in 
which  I  include,  besides  the  Kach&ri  Proper,  the  Mech, 
Koch,  O&ro,  Rabha,  and  Chutta  eub-di visions.  Moat  autho- 
rities also  include  the  Tipperah,  but,  as  they  are  a  trihe  with 
which  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance,  and  I  can  (ind  no 
vocabulary  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  I  hesitate  to 
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include  them  without  further  inquiry.  From  their  position^ 
we  should  expect  them  to  belong  to  the  Kuki  family,  and  not 
to  the  Each&ri  family,  from  the  nearest  members  of  which 
they  are  separated  by  a  wide  tract  of  country.  There  is, 
however,  some  connexion  between  them,  and  for  the  present 
they  may  be  attached  to  the  Each&ri-Eoch  family ;  they  are 
found  in  the  districts  of  Sylhet,  Hill  Tipperah,  and  Chitta- 
gong  Hill  Tracts,  and  number  about  30,000  souls.  This 
family  has  been  very  much  Hindnized,  so  much  so,  that  of 
some  of  its  sub-divisions,  such  as  the  Babha  and  Koch,  only 
small  remnants  are  left  who  have  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  cultivate  after  their  fashion.  The  G&ro,  on  the 
contrary,  are  still  in  their  primitive  state,  and  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  Hinduism  are  to  be  found  among  them.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  family,  that  they  are 
essentially  dwellers  in  the  Terai,  living,  as  a  rule,  neither  in 
the  hills  nor  the  plains,  but  occupying  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  two ;  a  tract  of  country,  in  which  no  race  but 
themselves  could  exist  and  flourish,  so  deadly  is  the  malaria 
which  arises  from  it.  All  the  members  of  this  family  bum 
their  dead,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Q&ro,  refuse 
to  eat  beef. 

The  purest  type  of  the  family  is  probably  the  Hojai 
Kachari,  who  live  in  the  hills  of  North  Eachar  and  Now- 
gong,  along  both  banks  of  the  Diyung  river.  These  people 
are  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  Hinduized,  and  they  have 
preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  their  race  almost  intact. 
They  belong  to  the  ancient  Kach&ri  kingdoms,  whose  great- 
ness is  attested  by  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen  at  Dimapur,  at 
Maibong,  and  at  Khaspur,  the  former  capitals. 

HOJAI,   OR  PURBUTI'IA   KaCHARI. 

These  people,  who  are  called  in  their  own  dialect  "  Dimasa  " 
or  sons  of  the  water,  inhabit  the  country  lying  both  sides  of 
the  Langting  and  Diyung  rivers,  extending  as  far  as 
Mohungdijua.  In  the  plains  they  extend  to  the  district  of 
Nowgong  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  to  Semkhor,  which  is 
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their  farthest  village  in  that  direction.  Their  country  is 
called  in  old  maps  Tularam  Senapati's  country.  Tularam 
himself,  a  Hojai,  is  the  last  of  the  Kachdri  race  who  had 
exercised  jura  regalia^  except  the  present  Raja  of  Kuch 
Behar.  The  number  of  Hojai  who  have  fully  retained  their 
old  customs  I  estimate  at  21,000;  besides  these,  there  is  a 
population  of  over  200,000  Kach&ris  in  the  Assam  Valley,  of 
whom  about  one-quarter  have  adopted  the  Hindu  religion, 
the  remainder  preserving  their  old  customs  more  or  less 
unadulterated. 

The  Mech  dialect  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hojai, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  Each&ri 
language,  properly  so-called. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Hojai  Each&ri  are  the  Lalong, 
a  tribe  which  is  found  in  the  district  of  Nowgong,  in  the 
lowlands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  inhabited  by  the  Hojai. 
They  extend  in  small  numbers  to  Kamrup,  their  total  popu- 
lation numbers  about  35,000  souls.  They  are  partially 
Hinduized,  but  retain  many  of  their  ancient  customs.  They 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  specimen  of  it.  Most  of  them  can  understand 
Assamese. 

Mech. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  s&l  forests  in  Go&lp&ra,  lying 
along  the  foot  of  the  G&ro  Hills,  in  the  Bhutan  Duars  and 
the  Darjeeling  Terai.  In  their  own  dialect  they  call  them- 
selves Boro,  and  by  the  Hojai  Each&ri  they  are  called 
Kangsa,  or  Ramsa.  They  number  about  31,000  souls,  nearly 
all  in  the  Qoalpara  district ;  they  never  settle  in  the  hills, 
but  confine  themselves  to  the  forests  at  the  foot.  A  few  only 
use  the  plough,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  work  as 
wood-cutters. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in  their  dialect,  that  it 
contains  no  higher  numeral  than  six. 

Rabha. 
The  Rabha  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Go&lp&ra,  E&m- 
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rup,  and  Darrang ;  they  number  about  60,000  souls.  They 
are  divided  into  four  sub-divisions,  called  Pati,  Rangdoniya, 
Matrai,  and  Songga.  Of  these,  the  Pati  Babha  have  become 
to  a  great  extent  Hinduized,  and  have  abandoned  their  own 
language  for  Assamese;  the  remainder  still  preserve  their 
own  customs  and  language  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
Matrai  Rabha  are  probably  the  purest  specimens  of  the  race  ; 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  both  to  the  Q&ro  and  the 
Bania  Koch  both  in  their  dialect  and  their  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  a  scattered  and  broken  race,  having  few, 
if  any,  villages  of  their  own,  but  living  in  small  hamlets 
along  with  the  Mech  and  Koch. 

Garo. 

The  6&ro,  Mande  as  they  are  called  in  their  own  tongue, 
are  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  Kach&ri  family  ;  they  cling 
fondly  to  their  old  customs,  and  have  been  very  little,  if  at 
all,  infected  by  Hinduism.  The  total  number  of  Gdro  may 
be  estimated  at  about  107,000,  of  whom  about  80,000  dwell 
in  the  Gdro  Hills,  and  the  remainder  in  the  districts  of 
Go&lpara,  K&mrup,  and  Mymensingb.  The  language  is  a 
strong  one,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  disappear  in  favour 
of  Assamese  or  Bengali,  as  will  doubtless  be  the  fate  before 
long  of  the  other  languages  belonging  to  this  family. 

The  Giro  who  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the 
Giro  Hills  are  divided  into  three  tribes :  the  Atong,  inhabit- 
ing the  south-east,  the  Abengya  the  south-west,  and  the 
remainder  are  called  Achik.  The  language  of  all  three  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  there  are  slight  differences  in  dialect. 
The  language  of  the  Achik  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
standard. 

The  Gdro  differ  from  the  other  members  of  the  family 
inasmuch  as  they  will  eat  beef,  but,  like  the  rest,  they  bum 
their  dead.  The  Garo  preserved  their  independence  in  a 
great  measure  up  to  1872,  when  they  were  finally  subdued, 
and  they  are  now  fairly  quiet. 
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EOCH. 

The  next  member  of  the  family,  and  the  only  one  which 
has  preserved  its  independence,  is  the  Eoch  race.  This  tribe 
was  formerly  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  even  now  we 
can  recognize  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  who  are 
descended  from  it.  In  describing  them,  a  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  Koch,  who  have  adopted  Hindu 
customs,  and  the  Bengali  or  Assamese  language,  and  those 
who  have  retained  their  own  customs  and  language  intact. 
Of  the  latter,  a  mere  remnant,  numbering  approximately 
about  10,000  souls,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  along 
the  skirts  of  the  Gdro  Hills.  They  are  divided  into  two 
principal  tribes,  known  as  the  Bania  or  Pani  Eoch  and  the 
Tintikya  Eoch ;  the  first  mentioned  is  considered  superior, 
but  neither  of  them  recognize  caste  in  any  way.  There  are 
also  minor  sub-divisions  known  as  Dasgaoniya  and  Harigao- 
niya.  The  specimen  of  words  given  was  taken  from  a 
Dasgaoniya  Eoch.  Hinduized  members  of  this  tribe  are 
found  in  every  district  of  Assam,  in  Euch  Behar,  Dinage- 
pore,  Pumeah,  Bangpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Bogra,  and  Mymen- 
singh ;  they  are  known  as  Eoch,  Rajbanshi,  Pali,  and 
Hajong.  The  Hinduized  Eoch,  so  many  as  have  retained 
their  ancient  name,  are  not  fully  Hinduized,  that  is  to  say, 
they  eat  pig  and  drink  spirits,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be 
much  bound  by  caste  prejudices.  Next  come  the  Pali,  part 
of  whom,  the  Desi  Pali,  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food 
except  beef;  while  the  remainder,  known  as  Sadhu  Pali, 
are  strict  Hindus,  and  resemble  the  Rajbanshi,  who  have 
fully  adopted  Hindu  customs.  The  Rajbanshi,  however,  are 
largely  recruited  from  other  tribes.  Conversions  occur  every 
day,  and  any  Mech,  Eoch,  Eachari,  or  Rabha  can  become  a 
Rajbanshi  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  the  priest,  and 
promising  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  caste. 

The  Hajong  bave  been  classed  as  Each&ri  by  some 
writers,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  this,  and  prefer  to  class 
them  with  the  Eoch,  to  whom  they  seem  closely  allied ;  they 
are  only  found  in  the  districts  of  Go&lp&ra  and  Mymensingh. 
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They  number  about  30,000  souls;  in  addition  to  tbem  the 
Koch  number  405,000,  the  Pali  378,000,  and  the  Rajbanshi 
778,000,  making  the  total  numbers  of  this  tribe  1,591,000 
souls.  The  Raja  of  Kuch  Behar  and  the  zemindars  of  Jal- 
paiguri  and  of  Panga,  in  Rangpur,  are  Koch  by  race. 

Chutia. 

This  tribe  has  been  attached  to  the  Kach&ri  family  by  most 
authorities,  and  I  therefore  give  it  a  place  here.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Chutia  came  into  the  Assam  Valley 
from  the  north-east,  and  the  Kachari  from  the  south,  while 
of  the  language  we  hardly  know  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  eventually  be  found  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  Miri :  indeed,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Miri 
living  near  the  Subansiri  river,  who  call  themselves  Chutia 
Miri,  and  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Chutia  kings,  in 
proof  of  which  they  wear  their  hair  long,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  their  tribe ;  this  they  say  was  the  privilege 
of  the  royal  family.  The  Chutia  are  found  throughout 
Upper  Assam,  where  they  number  about  50,000.  They  have 
abandoned  their  own  language  and  customs,  and  become 
Hinduized.  A  small  colony,  however,  in  the  Lakhimpur 
district,  called  Deori  Chutia,  have  preserved  the  old  lan- 
guage to  a  certain  extent,  but  whether  it  is  used  in  conver- 
sation, or  only  as  a  sacred  language,  is  doubtful ;  it  is  also 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  true  language  of  the  tribe. 
This  colony  is  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  priests  of  the 
copper  temple  near  Sadiya  known  as  Tamasuri  Mai,  at  which 
human  sacrifices  were  offered. 

The  MiKiR  Sub-Family. 

The  Mikir,  or  Arleng  as  they  call  themselves,  are  found 
in  the  districts  of  Nowgong,  North  Kachdr,  Jaintid,  N&ga 
Hills,  and  K&mrup ;  they  number  in  all  about  62,000  souls, 
of  which  more  than  half  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  known 
as  the  Mikir  Hills,  in  the  district  of  Nowgong.     The  Ian- 
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guage  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  their  manners  and  customs, 
are  so  different  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  class  them  with  any  other  tribe.  They  inhabit  the 
low  bills  adjoining  the  plains,  and  live  entirely  by  jhum 
cultivation.  They  are  pagan,  but  refuse  to  eat  beef  and  bury 
their  dead.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  writing  in  any 
form.  They  are  a  very  unwarlike  inoffensive  race,  and  in 
former  years  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  their 
turbulent  neighbours,  the  Ang&mi. 

The  Kuki  Sub-Family. 

The  tribes,  which  I  include  under  this  head,  are  found 
throughout  the  hill  tracts  extending  from  the  plains  of 
Assam  on  the  north,  to  Burma  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Kh&si  Hills  on  the  west,  to  the  country  of  the  Luhupa  and 
Ang&mi  Ndga  on  the  east.  They  are  almost  entirely 
independent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manipuri,  are 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Amongst  them  are  some  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes  with  which  we  come  in 
contact  on  the  north-east  frontier,  such  as  the  Shindu, 
Sokte,  and  Lushai,  tribes  which  are  well  armed  with 
muskets  obtained  from  Burma,  and  who  know  how  to  use 
them.  Of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  they  are  entirely 
ignorant,  except,  indeed,  the  Manipuri,  who  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  derived  from  the  Ndgari,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  given.  They  are  a  migratory  race,  living  by 
jhum  cultivation,  and  preferring  the  densest  forests.  War 
and  the  chase  they  look  upon  as  the  noblest  pursuits  of  man. 
They  bury  their  dead,  and  are  pagan,  except  the  Manipuri, 
who  are  Hinduized.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Khyeng 
of  Burma. 

The  Old  Kuki. 

The  old  Kuki  are  found  in  North  Kach&r  and  in  Manipur; 
in  the  former  district  there  are  four  tribes,  all  closely  re- 
sembling one  another,  called  Bete,  Khelma,  Rangkhol,  and 
Ranglong.     They  inhabit  about  twenty-five  villages,  with  a 
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population  of  about  five  thousand.  These  tribes  are  now 
peaceful,  and  pay  a  house-tax  to  the  British  Government. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  majority  of  the  family,  they 
burn  their  dead.  The  principal  tribes  found  in  Manipdr  are 
Kom,  Koireng,  Cheru,  Chohte,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  Karum, 
and  Aimole ;  of  these,  the  Eom  are  the  most  numerous,  and, 
indeed,  were  until  lately  a  rather  powerful  tribe,  their 
principal  village  containing  some  six  hundred  houses.  They 
have  for  a  long  time  been  at  war  with  the  new  EuU,  at 
whose  hands  they  have  suffered  great  loss  from  time  to  time. 
No  accurate  estimate  of  their  population  can  be  given,  but 
they  probably  do  not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand.  The 
Eoireng  are  a  small  and  insignificant  tribe,  dwelling  in 
eight  small  villages  situate  on  the  hills  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Manipur.     They  inhabit  120  houses  and  number  about  600. 

The  Cheru  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  as  the 
Koireng,  inhabiting  adjacent  villages  ;  their  villages  are 
thirteen  in  number,  with  260  houses  and  a  population  of 
about  1,300.  In  appearance  and  dress  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  Eabui  Naga,  but  their  language  and  customs 
show  them  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Kuki ;  they  serve  to 
connect  the  two. 

Of  the  Chohte,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  and  Aimole  tribes, 
there  are  mere  remnants  only  existing,  and  their  aggregate 
population  would  probably  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred ;  they 
are  found  in  the  hills  in  and  around  the  valley  of  Manipdr. 

The  New  Kuki. 

The  new  Kuki  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Kach&r,  N&ga 
Hills,  and  Manipur.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy 
what  their  population  is,  but  it  may  be  put  down  at  about 
ten  thousand  or  a  little  more.  They  are  divided  into  four 
principal  clans :  Thado,  Shingsol,  Changsen,  and  Khl&ngam, 
and  these  again  are  sub-divided  into  numerous  minor  septs 
or  families.  The  Thado  and  Shingsol  are  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  while  the  Changsen  and  Khl&ngam  are  of  a 
different  race.    All  alike  speak  the  same  language,  which 
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they  call  the  "  Thadopao/'  the  differences  in  dialect  are  very 
slight.  The  chief  of  the  Thado  is  Khutingmang,  who 
traces  his  descent  back  some  thirty  generations  to  Thado^  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe.  In  all  questions  of  genealogy,  the 
Kuki  are  very  particular,  and  the  hereditary  succession  of 
their  chiefs  is  strictly  preserved.  They  have  preserved  their 
old  dialects  in  the  songs  called  Hlapi,  to  which  they  dance ; 
they  originally  inhabited  the  tract  of  country  south  of 
Kach&r,  but  have  been  driven  north  by  tHeir  inveterate  foes, 
the  Lushai,  Sokte,  and  Poi. 


The  Sokte,  Lumyang,  and  Anal  Namfau  Kuki. 

These  tribes  are  probably  closely  allied  to  one  another;  but 
of  the  two  first  mentioned  we  know  very  little  indeed,  and  of 
their  language  we  have  no  yocabularies  at  alL  They  all 
inhabit  the  unexplored  tract  of  hill  country  lying  im- 
mediately south  of  Manipiir  and  east  of  the  Lushai  country. 
The  nearest  tribe  to  Manipur  is  the  Anal  Namfau,  so  called 
from  the  names  of  their  two  principal  villages;  they  are 
partially  civilized,  but  pagan,  and  number  only  a  few 
hundred.  South  of  them  again  are  the  Lumyang  Kuki,  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  who  are  gradually  being  driven 
northwards  by  the  constant  attacks  of  their  deadly  enemies, 
the  Sokte.  This  tribe  claims  to  be  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
whole  Kuki  family.  Of  the  number  of  their  villages  and 
population  we  have  no  accurate  information.  South  of  them 
again  are  the  Sokte,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Kuki  race. 
They  all  acknowledge  one  chief,  Yatol,  and  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  their  slaves  who  escaped  to  Manipur  that  they  can 
bring  8,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  which  would  imply 
a  population  of  not  less  than  50,000.  They  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Poi  and  Lushai,  and  are  feared  by  all  their 
neighbours.  They  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  plains 
of  Burma,  whence  they  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 
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The  Lusuai^  or  Dzo. 

The  Lushai,  or  '' head- takers ''  (iu,  a  head,  and  sha,  to 
cut),  inhabit  the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  Eachar 
on  the  north,  Hill  Tipperah  on  the  west,  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Sokte  and  Poi 
on  the  east.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
divisions, each  under  a  hereditary  chief,  the  principal  of 
whom  are  Sukpilal^  Lalbora,  and  LalhL  Their  dialects  vary 
only  slightly,  and  are  mutually  intelligible,  so  that  for 
practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  as  one  tribe.  Of 
their  population,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  exact  estimate,  but 
they  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  between  60,000  and  80,000. 
Their  own  name  for  the  whole  family  is  Dzo,  Lushai  being 
only  the  name  of  a  particular  clan. 

The  Spindu  or  Poi. 

Of  this  tribe  we  know  very  little  indeed.  They  inhabit 
the  country  lying  south-east  of  the  Lushai,  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  they  extend ;  they  are,  however,  known  to 
be  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  and  are  gradually  driving 
the  Lushai  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  by  their  fashion  of  dressing  their  hair, 
which  they  bind  in  a  knot  over  the  forehead,  like  a  horn. 
The  Kumi  and  Bunjogi  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  are 
closely  aUied  to  them,  if  not  actually  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  Manipuri. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  independent  State  of  Manipur 
and  the  districts  of  Kach&r  and  Sylhet ;  the  total  population 
is  probably  about  70,000,  of  which  about  forty  thousand  are 
to  be  found  in  Manipur  Proper.  They  are  the  most  civilized 
of  all  the  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have 
succeeded  in  subjugating  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
inhabited  by  hill  tribes.  They  use  the  plough  in  their 
cultivation,  which  is  permanent,  and  fairly  skilled  artizans 
are  to  be  found  among  them.      They  profess  to  be  strict 
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Hindus,  but  at  the  same  time  worsbip  many  deities  and 
perform  many  ceremonies  which  are  purely  pagan,  and  snake- 
worehip  ia  a  prominent  form  exists  among  them.  They  of 
course  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Arjun  and  Chitrangaula, 
daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Manipiir,  aa  the  story  ia  told  in 
ihe  Mahabharat;  but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  trace  of  Aryan 
to  be  found  in  them.  They  are  probably  descendants 
of  ohl  tribes  called  Eoomal,  Luang,  Moirang,  and  Muithoi, 
which  are  known  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  Manipiir  at 
DO  very  distant  period.  The  llanipuri  still  call  themselves 
3faittiai,  which  tribe  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  rest ;  they 
have,  however,  since  their  conversion  to  Hinduism,  which 
took  pbce,  as  we  know  from  their  own  records,  about  1720 
A.D.,  been  largely  recruited  by  converts  from  the  neigh- 
bouring N4ga  and  Kuki  tribes,  any  of  whom  is  eligible  to 
put  oa  the  sacred  thread,  and  assume  with  it  the  rank  of  a 
Ehetriya,  to  which  caste  the  Manipuri  have  attached  ihem- 
Belves.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  they  are  very  closely 
allied  both  to  the  Kuki  and  the  Eabui  N4ga,  and  I  have 
no  beeitation  in  classifying  them  accordingly.  Their 
luiguage  too,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  assimilates 
to  the  dialects  of  these  tribes.  The  Klanipuri  are  divided 
into  four  families,  called  Kumal,  Luang,  Mythauja,  and 
Angong,  and  persons  of  the  same  clan  do  not  marry ;  the 
same  distinction  exists  among  the  Kabui  and  Maring  Naga. 

Tub  Looe. 

This  term,  which  means  "  slave  or  dependent,"  is  applied 

»by  the  Manipuri  to  three  small  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
TBlley  of  Manipur ;  they  are  called  Sengmai,  Undro,  and 
Chairel;  all  of  them  speak  diEferent  dialects,  but  with  a 
Considemble  mixture  of  Manipuri  words.  Their  religion  is 
pagan,  tinged  by  Hinduism.  In  dress  and  appearance 
they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Manipuri.  The 
Sengtnat  have  three  villages,  with  120  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  dOO ;  the  Undro  one  village  only,  with  45 
bousea  and  a  population  of  about  225.      Of  the  Chairel,  I 
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have  no  exact  statistics,  but  they  have  only  two  or  three 
small  villages.  They  are  employed  in  making  pottery  and 
salt,  and  in  distilling,  occupations  which  the  Manipdri 
despise. 

The  Eabui  NAoa. 

The  Kabui  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Songbu  and 
Poeron  ;  the  former  inhabit  the  range  of  hills  which  separate 
Xach&r  from  Manipur,  a  tract  of  country  about  sixty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  from  north  to  south;  their 
villages  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  but  there  are 
now  few  to  the  south  of  it,  as  they  have  lately  been  driven 
northwards  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Lushai.  A  few 
villages  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Manipur  and 
plains  of  Kach&r;  their  principal  villages  are  Nongba, 
Kalanaga,  Lilanang,  and  Lualang  Khulel. 

The  Poeron  are  not  a  numerous  tribe,  and  inhabit  a  few 
villages  to  the  north-east  of  the  Songbu.  The  population 
of  the  two  clans  is  probably  about  six  or  seven  thousand. 

The  Marino  Naoa. 

This  tribe,  which  is  generally  called  N&ga,  inhabit  a  few 
small  villages  on  the  Heerok  range  of  hills,  which  separates 
Manipur  from  Burma.  They  have  300  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,500.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
known  as  Saibu  and  Maring.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  present.  They  have 
liereditary  chiefs,  and  tie  their  hair  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Spindu. 

The  Western  Naga  Sub-Family. 

In  this  family,  excluding  those'  of  the  Kuki  family,  which 
are  found  in  the  same  area,  I  class  all  the  N&ga  tribes  which 
dwell  in  the  great  tract  of  hill  country  which  lies  between 
Kachdr  on  the  west,  and  the  country  of  the  Sema  and  naked 
I^aga  on  the  east,  and  the  valley  of  Assam  and  Manipur  on 
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the  north  and  south.  Among  the  tribes  included  in  this 
tract,  the  Arung,  Kutcha,  and  Quoireng  N&ga  are  very 
closely  allied  both  in  customs  and  language ;  in  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  their  dialects  will  be  found  eyentually  to  differ  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  separate  lan- 
guages. From  their  appearance,  manners,  and  customs,  the 
Kengma  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Lhota  and  Sema  than  the  tribes  with  which  they 
had  been  classed ;  but  their  language  shows  that  there  is  a 
close  affinity;  they  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Western  and  Central  N&ga.  About  the  classification  of  the 
Ang&mi,  there  is  doubtless  considerable  difficulty ;  in 
manners  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  other 
members  of  this  family,  but  in  their  language  there  is  so 
great  a  divergence  that  it  is  doubtful,  whether  they  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  distinct  family  of  themselves.  For  the 
present,  however,  until  our  knowledge  of  their  and  the 
neighbouring  languages  has  extended  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
a  proper  analysis  being  made,  it  is  thought  better  to  group 
them  with  the  tribes  to  which  they  appear  most  nearly  allied 
both  by  locality  and  custom. 

The  Arung,  Kutcha,  and  Quoireng,  or  Liyang,  NAga. 

These  tribes  are  very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  both  in 
language  and  customs ;  in  appearance  they  can  hardly  be 
distinguished.  All  three  tribes  call  themselves  Jemi,  or 
Temi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  three 
members  of  one  and  the  same  stock,  the  differences  in  dialect 
which  exist  being  only  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise 
among  a  people  like  this.  They  are  not  very  warlike,  and, 
although  often  fighting  among  themselves,  they  are  almost 
entirely  subject  to  the  Ang&mi,  to  whom  they  pay  tribute 
or  black-mail.  A  single  Ang&mi  will  go  into  their  villages 
and  help  himself  to  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  Arung  N&ga,  Sengima,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Ang&mi,  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  North  Each&r,  where 
they  extend  over  a  tract  of  countiy  about  forty  mileB  from 
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north  to  south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west.  They  have  56 
villages  and  1,156  houses,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
Their  principal  villages  are  Hangrum,  Nenglo,  and  Assaloo. 
This  tribe  have,  under  British  influence,  given  up  their  raid- 
ing propensities,  and  murders  are  rare  among  them;  they, 
however,  preserve  their  manners  and  customs  in  their 
integrity.     They  pay  a  house-tax  to  Government. 

The  Eutcha  N&ga  are  found  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Ndga  Hills  district,  extending  from  the  country  of  the 
Angdmi  on  the  east  to  the  boundary  of  Kach&r  on  the  west. 
Their  villages  are  situate  on  the  slopes  of  the  Burrail  range 
of  mountains,  and  are  twenty-three  in  number,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,500.  Their  largest  villages  are  Eenoma 
and  Berrima.  The  Quoireng  or  Liyang  tribe  inhabit  the 
country  north  of  Manipur,  lying  between  the  Eutcha  and 
Eabui  N&ga.  I  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  their 
population,  but  it  may  probably  be  about  five  or  six 
thousand. 

The  Mao,  Maram,  and  Mitanokhang  Naoa. 

These  tribes  are  very  similar  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
inhabit  the  same  tract  of  country ;  they  have  therefore  been 
classed  together,  although  it  is  true  the  dialects  they  speak 
differ  considerably.  They  inhabit  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  Aug&mi,  and  between  that  tribe  and  the  valley  of 
Manipur.  The  Mao  tribe  have  six  large  villages,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  Sopvomah ;  their  houses  number 
about  2,000,  and  the  population  probably  reaches  10,000. 
They  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  Ang&mi  in  this  respect.  South  of  them  again  are  the 
Maram,  who  have  only  one  large  village,  of  perhaps  500 
houses,  with  a  population  of  some  2,500.  The  Miyangkhang 
tribe  lie  again  south  of  these,  and  inhabit  nine  small  villages  ; 
they  may  number  about  5,000,  or  rather  more. 

The  Eenoma  Naga. 
The  original  site  of  the  Rengma  or  Injang  tribe,  as  they 
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i  called  ia  their  own  tongue,  is  a  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Kengmapani  and  the  Doyang  rivers,  where 
Beven  villages  inhabited  by  this  tribe  are  atiU  to  be  found ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  Angioii,  Scma,  and  Lhota  tribes, 
with  whom  they  are  constantly  at  war.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  those  villages  is  about  12,500.  The  largest  villages 
are  Themokedima  and  Tesephima,  both  of  which  contain 
more  than  500  houses.  Some  yeurs  ago  a  number  of  them 
were  driven  out  by  the  constant  attacks  of  tho  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  settled  on  a  range  of  hills  lying  between  the 
Mikir  Hills  in  the  Nowgong  district  and  the  forests  of  the 
Dhanairi.  They  now  inhabit  thirty  small  villages  or  hamlets, 
and  their  population  numbers  about  S.OOO  ;  this  portion  of  the 
tribe  is  fast  losing  its  savage  customs,  and  taking  to  tho  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  plains  to  some  extent,  while  the  others 
still  retain  their  primitive  simplicity. 


The  Angami  Naoa. 

This  tribe,  the  most  warlike,  and  probably  the  most 
namerous,  of  all  the  NSga  tribes  with  which  we  are 
BC<]uainted,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  range  of  hills 
which  divides  Assam  from  Manipur.  Their  country  is  about 
50  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  SO  or  100  from 
east  to  west.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Kutcha 
Naga,  on  the  north  by  the  great  uninhabited  forest  which 
covers  the  valleys  of  the  Dhansiri  and  Doyang  rivers,  and  by 
the  Rengroa  and  Lhota  N4ga,  on  tho  east  by  the  Sema  and 
naked  Naga,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mao,  Tankhol,  and 
Luhupa  Nflgtt,  They  are  generally  separated  into  two 
divisions,  known  as  Eastern  and  Western  AngSmi,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  the  Sijju  river;  they  are 
essentially  the  same  tribe,  but  there  are  slight  differences  in 
dialect  and  di'ess.  The  Western  Angimi  hold  forty-six 
villages,  containing  about  R.-lOO  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  32,000.  Their  principal  villages  are  Jotsoma,  Kohima, 
Kbonoma,  and  Mezoraa.  Of  the  Eastern  N&ga  we  have 
no  accurate  statistics,  but  they  have  probably  not  less  than 
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80  yillages,  with  a  population  of  about  70,000.  Among 
themselves,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  their 
country  are  known  as  "Tengima,"  the  remainder  being 
called  "Chakroma.''  They  are  a  fine  set  of  men,  very 
warlike  and  enterprising,  taking  freely  to  trade,  and  possess- 
ing in  themselves  the  material  for  forming  a  fine  nation ;  but 
they  are  bloodthirsty  to  a  degree,  village  fighting  against 
village,  and  clan  against  clan,  and  in  their  fiercer  quarrels 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  Luhupa. 

This  very  important  and  large  tribe  is  found  to  the  north- 
east of  Manipur.  Their  country  is  unexplored,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  how  far  they  extend  to  the  east.  Native 
report  says  eight  days'  journey.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  tribes  by  the  helmet  of  cane  which  they  wear 
in  battle,  with  a  brass  cymbal  in  front,  whence  their  name  is 
derived  (Manipuri  luhup,  helmet),  as  well  as  by  their  custom 
of  wearing  a  ring  of  ivory  or  ebony  over  the  foreskin,  and 
by  their  curious  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  which  is  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  cockscomb,  the  sides  of  the  head  being  shaved. 

The  Tangkhol,  Phudang,  and  Khongoe  are  merely  sub- 
divisions of  this  tribe.  Of  the  Luhupa  and  Tangkhol,  I 
have  no  accurate  statistics,  but  they  must  number  at  least 
30,000  souls. 

The  Phudang  have  only  one  village  of  100  houses,  with  a 
population  of  about  500 ;  and  the  Khongoe  one  village  of  60 
houses,  with  a  population  of  300. 

The  number  of  dicdects  among  the  Luhupa  and  Tangkhol 
is  said  to  be  very  great,  almost  every  village  in  the  interior 
speaking  a  distinct  dialect. 

The  Central  Naoa  Family. 

In  this  family  only  three  tribes  are  included, — the  Lhota, 
Sema,  and  Hatigorria  N&ga,  but  they  are  all  large  and 
powerful. 

This  classification  is  merely  tentative,  and  it  is  possible 
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that  hereafter  one  or  more  of  these  tribes  may  be  found  to  be 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  Eastern  N&ga.  ,  The 
language  of  the  Lhota  differs  yery  materially  from  that  of 
its  neighbours,  but  in  dress  and  customs  they  resemble  each 
other  closely.  I  find  in  Campbell's  specimens  of  the 
languages  of  India  a  vocabulary  of  Hatigorria,  but  I  cannot 
identify  it  with  that  of  any  of  the  tribes  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a  yocabulary  of  Miklai, 
which  is  intended  for  Lhota,  but  is  full  of  errors.  In 
Dalton's  "Ethnology  of  Bengal"  is  a  vocabulary  of  so- 
called  Ehari  which  I  cannot  identify.  There  is  a  village  of 
this  name,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Hatigorria 
tribe. 

The  Lhota  Naga. 

This  tribe,  which  is  also  called  "  Miklai "  by  the  Assamese 
and  "  Tiontz "  in  their  own  language,  occupy  the  tract  of 
country  lying  south  of  the  Sema  and  Bengma,  and  north  of 
the  Jorh&t  sub-division  of  Sibs&gar.  On  the  west  they  are 
bounded  by  the  Ang&mi,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Hatigorria. 
They  have  about  40  or  50  villages,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Wokha,  Sanigaon,  and  Yekom.  Their  population  may  be 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  This  tribe,  as  well  as 
others  of  this  family,  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
They  are  dirty,  badly  clothed,  small  men,  a  great  contrast  to 
the  clean,  decently-clad  Angdmi.  They  are  bloodthirsty  in 
the  extreme,  and  constantly  at  war  amongst  themselves  and 
with  their  neighbours  ;  every  village  contains  a  sacred  tree, 
to  which  are  nailed  the  skulls  of  their  victims. 

The  Sema  Naga. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Lhota,  along  both  banks  of  the 
Doyang  river,  are  the  Sema,  a  very  extensive  tribe.  On 
the  south  and  west  they  are  bounded  by  the  Kengma  and 
Ang&mi,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  far  they  extend  to 
the  east,  as  the  country  in  that  direction  is  entirely  un- 
explored.     In    their  manners  and    customs    they  closely 
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resemble  the  Lhota,  and  they  are  equally  dirty  and  blood- 
thirsty. They  are  a  numerous  tribe,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  population ; 
it  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  they  are  at  least 
50,000  in  number.  Their  principal  villages  are  Lozma, 
Teruphima,  and  IJngoma.  In  dress  they  resemble  the  Lhota, 
but  their  men  wear  tails  about  eighteen  inches  long,  made  of 
wood,  to  which  bunches  of  goats'  hair  are  attached.  The 
existence  of  this  tribe  was  only  discovered  about  six  years 
ago,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  mentioned  in  any  work 
concerning  these  tribes. 

The  Hatioorrta. 

This  large  and  warlike  tribe  is  found  to  the  east  of  the 
Lhota  and  Sema,  but  how  far  they  extend  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  their  own  language  they  are  called  Samaina  or 
Nissomeh.  Of  the  number  of  their  viUages  and  population 
it  is  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an  exact  estimate,  but 
their  numbers  in  all  probability  do  not  fall  far  short  of 
100,000. 

The  tribes  known  as  Assiringia,  Dupdoria,  Dekha  Hai- 
mong,  and  Khari,  are  really  part  of  the  Hatigorria  tribe,  and 
included  with  them  ;  Dekha  Haimong  and  !l^hari  being 
merely  the  names  of  villages. 

Miscellaneous  Tribes. 

Under  this  family  it  is  probable,  that  some  other  tribes  will 
be  classed  hereafter;  but  as  their  existence  was  only  dis- 
covered in  1874,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  therefore  are  in  the  dark  about  them  at  present.  The 
first  tribe  consists  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  villages  lying 
north-east  of  Manipur,  called  Mellomi  and  Sohemi ;  the  men 
of  this  tribe  go  entirely  naked.  Other  villages  may  hereafter 
be  found  further  east.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tribe 
is  another,  which  inhabits  Primi  and  three  adjacent  villages  ; 
we  know  nothing  of  them,  but  they  are  said  to  dress  like 
the  Lhota.     The  last  tribe  is  the  Mezami,  who_inhabit  ten 
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villages  near  Frimi ;  they  are  all  nnder  one  chiefs  and  in 
appearance  resemble  the  Bengma  and  Sema. 

The  Eastern  Nag  a  Sub-Family. 

In  this  family  are  included  all  the  tribes  found  in  the 
tract  lying  east  of  the  Hatigorria  country  extending  to  the 
Singpho  country  on  the  east  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Fatkoi  range  of  hills.  Within  these  limits  there  are 
many  different  tribes,  some  of  them  consisting  only  of  a  few 
villages,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  speaking  languages  unin- 
telligible the  one  to  the  other.  Within  twenty  miles  of 
country  five  or  six  different  dialects  are  often  to  be  found. 
We  do  not  yet  possess  vocabularies  of  many  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  this  area,  but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  a  considerable  affinity  appears  to  exist  among  them. 
There  is  also  a  great  resemblance  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  N&ga  of  this  tract ;  they  nearly  all  expose  their  dead 
upon  bamboo  platforms,  leaving  the  body  to  rot  there,  the 
skull  being  preserved  in  the  bone-house,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  village.  Most  of  the  tribes  tattoo;  the 
tattoo,  akf  as  it  is  called,  not  being  given  except  to  men 
who  have  killed  an  enemy.  In  several  of  the  tribes  the 
women  are  perfectly  naked,  in  others  the  men. 

Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  Hatigorria 
country,  the  first  tribe  we  meet  are  the  Tablung  N&ga,  so 
called  from  their  principal  village;  they  are  a  tribe  of 
naked  N&ga  inhabiting  about  thirty  villages,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  25,000.     Very  little  is  known  of  these  people. 

Next  to  them  come  a  tribe  called  8angloi,  the  name  of 
their  principal  village ;  nothing  is  known  of  them,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  Tablung  N&ga. 

The  next  tribe  to  the  east  are  the  Banfera,  Joboka,  or 
Abhaypurya  tribe ;  they  have  about  twelve  villages,  with  a 
population  of  some  20,000.  Joboka  and  Banfera  are  names 
of  two  of  their  principal  villages.  Abhaypurya  is  a  name 
given  them  by  the  people  of  the  plains. 

The  Mutonia,  so  called  from  Muton,  their  largest  village, 
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are  a  small  tribe  with  only  four  villages,  and  a  populaUcm  of 
about  4,000. 

The  Mohongia,  who  are  also  called  Borduaria  and 
Paniduaria,  have  a  population  of  about  10,000.  I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  exact  number  of  their  villages,  but  it 
may  be  eight  or  ten. 

The  Namsangia,  or  Jaipuria,  as  they  are  also  called, 
have  probably  about  thirty  viUages,  with  a  population  of 
25,000  or  30,000.  They  are  the  last  N&ga  tribe  of  im- 
portance to  the  east,  though  there  are  a  few  broken  tribes 
still  further  to  the  east  of  them ;  these  are  of  little  note,  and 
are  in  subjection  to  the  Singpho. 

The  Tai  Family. 

This  family  is  but  sparsely  represented  in  the  tract  of 
country  under  discussion,  and  the  only  living  members  of  it 
are  the  Khampti,  Aiton  or  Shan,  and  Man,  and  of  these 
there  are  very  few.  These  people  keep  up  their  own  customs 
and  religion,  and  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  Buddhist 
priests  from  Burma.  The  Ahom  also,  who  are  now  extinct 
as  a  race,  belonged  to  this  family,  as  their  language  shows. 
They  and  the  Khampti  have  each  a  character  of  their  own. 

Khampti. 

This  tribe  is  found  between  Dibrugarh  and  Sadiya,  in  the 
Lakhimpur  district ;  they  immigrated  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  from  the  Bor  Khampti  country  lying  north  of  Burma 
on  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy.  They  number  probably 
less  than  2,000  souls. 

Closely  connected  with  them  are  the  Phakial,  a  small 
tribe  settled  on  the  Dehing  river  near  Jaipur ;  they  seem  to 
have  acted  as  envoys  between  the  Ahom  of  Assam  and  the 
Shan  of  Burma. 

AiTON  Shans. 

These  people  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Lakhimpur 
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Sibe&gar,  and  the  Naga  hills  in  small  detached  villages, 
generally  situated  in  forest.  Their  numbers  are  probably  not 
more  than  3,000 ;  they  are  Buddhists,  and  have  preserved 
their  own  language  and  customs.  Intimately  related  to 
them  are  the  Man,  a  small  tribe,  numbering,  perhaps,  2,000, 
who  are  found  in  eight  or  ten  small  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  G&ro  Hills.  They  have  forgotten  their  own  language, 
but  have  preserved  their  religion.  They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Shan  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  Burmese 
when  they  invaded  Assam  in  1825 ;  they  are  great  hunters 
of  elephants  and  rhinoceros,  and  used  formerly  to  live  in  a 
great  measure  by  their  skill  in  the  chase;  they  were  also 
employed  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  G&ro. 

Ahom. 

The  Ahom  are  now  extinct  as  a  race,  having  abandoned 
their  language,  religion,  and  customs,  and  become  merged  in 
the  Assamese  Hindu.  I  only  introduce  their  name  here  to 
complete  the  list  of  the  Tai  family,  found  within  the  tract  I 
am  describing. 
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Thb  Tai  Family. 


One 

Two 

Three  

Four    

Five 

Six  

Seven  

Eight  

Nine    

Ten 

Father 

Mother    

Elder  brother 

Younger  brother 

Elder  sister 

Younger  sister    

Earth  

Fire 

Water 

Sun 

Moon  

Head   

Eye 

Hand  

Foot 

Fish 

Bird 

Dao 

Come  

Go    

Eat  

Drink  


Shan  AiUm. 
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sam 
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Ho 
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Pet 

Eau 
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Po 

Me 
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Nong 

Nong 
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Phai 

Nam 

Phadek 

Van 

Hu 

Hwita 

Ming 

Pra  (high  tone) 

Nok 

Pra  (low  tone) 

Ma 

Pai 

Chin 

Chin 


Kbamptl  (Dalton).'  Abom  (DaltOB). 


Nnng 
Song 

sam 

Si 

Ha 

Hok 

Tset 

Pet 
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Kin 
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Pet 
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Den 
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Tin 


Nukta 

Ma 
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Art.  IX. — On  the  Saka,  Samvat,  and  Oupfa  EroB.  A  Suiyple- 
ment  to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chronology.  By  Jamks 
Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  r.P.R.A.S. 

Prefatory  Note. 

The  following  notes  on  Indian  Chronology  were  written  in 

1874,  and  were  originally  intended  for  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  Before,  however, 
they  were  printed  off,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Buhler, 
of  Bombay,  in  answer  to  one  I  had  written  to  him,  on 
hearing  a  rumour  that  he  had  found  Eanishka's  name  in 
one  of  the  Furanas.  I  consequently  refrained  from  publish- 
ing them,  till  it  was  known  what  bearing  this  discovery 
might  have  on  the  questions  at  issue.  In  order  to  ventilate 
the  q^estion,  however,  I  had  them  printed,  and  in  March, 

1875,  circulated  them  among  my  friends.  As  nothing  has 
since  been  heard  of  Dr.  Biihler's  discovery,  and  recent  ex- 
cavations in  Afghanistan  throw  new  light  on  the  question, 
I  now  submit  them  for  republication  where  they  were 
originally  intended  to  appear. 

During  the  eleven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  read  to 
the  Society  my  paper  on  Indian  Chronology,^  some  discoveries 
have  been  made  and  new  facts  brought  to  light,  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  seems  it 
may  now,  consequently,  be  expedient  to  add  a  postscript  or 
supplement  to  that  paper,  indicating  how  far  they  confirm  or 
modify  the  views  there  put  forward.    I  am  the  more  induced 

\  Pablisbed  in  Vol.  lY.  n.s.  of  the  Society's  Joomal,  pp.  81-137.  Ab  that 
article  contains  all  the  references  required,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them 
all  here,  but  only  such  as  have  special  reference  to  the  new  matter  now  brought 
focwazvL 
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to  attempt  this,  because  I  fancy  that  the  mystery  that  has 
hung  over  the  institution  of  the  Eras  of  Vikramftditya  and 
S&livahana  can  now  be  cleared  up,  though  it  has  hitherto 
misled  and  puzzled  all  Indian  archaeologists  since  the  days 
when  Wilford  wrote  his  celebrated  article  on  the  subject,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  published  in  1807. 

Of  the  new  facts  directly  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  most 
important  is  the  discovery  by  Gen.  Cunningham  of  a  number 
of  dated  inscriptions,  found  at  Mathura  and  in  the  Punjab, 
containing  the  name  of  the  great  Buddhist  King  Kanishka 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors. 

These  were  first  translated  by  Professor  Dowson  some  time 
after  my  paper  was  read,  and  were  published  in  the  following 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  They  have  since  then 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  General  himself,  and  republished 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Archseological  Reports,  pp.  29  et 
seqq.  Their  results  have  also  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  Indian  Weights,  forming 
the  Introduction  to  Marsden,  pp.  46  et  seqq. 

Practically,  the  result  is  the  following  list  of  Kings,  copied 
from  the  last-named  authority : 

InDO-ScTTHIAN  IlCBCBIPTIONB. 

In  tk$  Indo-Fdli  AlpkahH. 

KAiasHKA.    Mahdnifa  Kanithka.    Smmvai  9. 

HuYisHKA.  Mahdrdja 'D^YJLPVTRA,  Huvishka^    Samvut  S9, 

Mahdrdja  Rajatibaja  Dbyaputba  Euouhka,    Sarnpai  47. 

Mahdr^ja  Hurithka,    Sanwai  48. 
Vasudeva.   Mahdr^'a  Rdjdtirt^ja  Devaputka  Vdm(d$9aJ.    Samvat  44. 

Mahdr^fa  Vdtudeva,    Samvat  83. 

Mahdr^'a  R<\jat%r4f\  Shahi,  Vdsudeva,    Samvttt  87. 

Rdja  Vdiudeva.    Samvat  98. 


In  the  Baktritm-Fdli  Alphabet. 


i 


4 


Babkwalptir.        Maharaja  Rajadiraja  Deyaputba  Kanithha. 

Samvat  11,.  on  the  28th  of  the  (Greek)  month  of  Dmub. 
Maniky&laTope.  Maharq/a  Kaneehka,  Gushana  vofa  eamwardhaka, 

**  Increaser  of  the  dominion  of  the  Gushanfl"  (Kuahans).   Samvat  18. 
Wardak  Vase.  Maharaja  rqjatiraja  Huve$hka,  Samvat  51, 16th  of  Arteminns. 

In  addition  to  these  Baktrian-Pftli  inscriptionB,  we  have  a  record  of  a  king 
called  Moga  (Moa  P),  on  a  copper  plate  from  Taiila,  wherein  the  Satrap  Liaha 
Kutuiuko  (Eozola  F)  speaks  of  the  78th  year  of  the  ''great  king,  the  great  ifiyc," 
on  the  6th  of  the  month  of  Faniemns. 
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In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  these  namee,  Qen. 
Cunningham  quotes  a  great  number  of  others,  with  dates  in 
the  same  Samvat  Era,  extending  from  the  year  5  to  the 
year  281,  but  without  any  kings'  names  in  them.  Their 
purport,  however,  and  the  form  of  the  characters  used,  be 
considers  sufficient  to  show  that  they  form  a  connected 
aeries  dating  from  one  aud  the  same  Era,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Professor  Dowson  and  General  Cunningham  unhesitatingly 
adopt  the  Samvat  of  Vikramftdityii,  b.c.  S6,  as  the  Era  indi- 
the  inscriptions.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  say  so  ex- 
pressly in  the  Introduction  above  referred  to ;  but  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  Academi/  in  December,  1874,  he  places  them, 
[for  reasons  there  given  at  length,  aa  all  anterior  to  the  Saka 
Era,  A.D.  79.  My  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  they 
all  date  from  the  last-named  Era,  which  I  believe  was,  in 
fact,  established  by  Eing  Kanishka,  who  lumself  was  a 
Saka  king.  It  took,  apparently,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
generally  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  into 
India  during  the  reign  of  Sata  Kami  II.  of  the  Andhra 
dynasty  of  the  Dekhan,  and  who  was  consequently  chief  of 
the  S&iavahana'  or  Sativahana  race.  He  reigned,  as  I 
showed  in  my  last  paper  (p.  V^2),  a.d.  64  to  120. 

In  the  first  place,  what  we  know  of  Kanishka  is  that  he 
vaa  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  Kings  of  the  north  of  India, 
'bat  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  Buddhists.  If  he 
'as  not  the  introducer,  he  was  certainly  the  establishor  of 
that  religion  in  the  north.  He  held  the  third,  or,  as  some 
call  it,  the  fourth,  Convocation  of  Buddhism,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Nag4rjuna,  spread  that  religion  into  Thibet  and 
beyond  the  Ilimalayas.  To  assert  that  such  a  King  as  this 
would  condescend  to  adopt  an  Era  established  by  a  Brahma- 
nical  King  of  Ujjain  from  which  to  date  his  edicts  and 
inscriptions,  is  so  utterly  incredible  that  it  would  require 
the  very  strongest  evidence  to  induce  any  one  to  adopt  it. 
That  George  III.  should  have  adopted  the  French  Republican 


'  J.B.B.R.A-S.  vol.  is.  pp.  2311,  240. 
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Era,  and  dated  his  coins  and  Acts  in  the  yean  5  or  9  of  the 
"R^publique  une  et  indivisible/'  is  intelligible  enough, 
though  unlikely^  because  in  Europe  dates  from  Eras  have 
been  so  long  in  use  that  they  are  indispensable  necessitiee, 
and  must  be  used.  But  India  in  those  days  had  no  suoh 
user.  Every  reign  was  sufficient  for  itself,  and,  so  fstr  as  we 
know,  no  Indian  inscription  or  coin  had  any  other  date  than 
that  of  the  reign  of  the  king  in  which  it  was  made,  till  after 
the  Christian  Era.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of 
Kanishka  adopting  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  most  improbable. 

The  use  of  the  term  Samvat  or  Samvatsara  may  at  first 
sight  look  like  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  adopted  by 
Professor  Dowson  and  General  Cunningham ;  but  the  latter 
term  (of  which  the  former  is  merely  an  abbreviation)  mean- 
ing simply  year,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  year  or  era, 
dating  from  any  event.  We  find,  indeed,  Samvatsara  con- 
tinually used  with  Saka,  and  in  inscriptions  recording  only 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  some  king.  In  modem  times,  it  is 
true,  the  term  Samvat  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Era  of  Yikram&ditya,  and,  when  used  without  qualifica- 
tion, is  always  imderstood  to  apply  to  that  Era  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Saka  or  Saka  K&Ia,  which  is  as  generally 
applied  to  the  Era  of  Sd.Iivahana.  Samvat  is  equally 
applied  to  the  Ballabhi^  Era;  and  K&Ia  to  that  of  the 
Guptas  ^  and  other  Eras.  The  two  words  appear  in  fact  to 
be  used  as  we  employ  Era  and  Epoch,  and  without  some 
distinctive  qualification  convey  no  distinct  meaning  or  date. 

This  is  so  clear  as  to  be  hardly  doubtful,  and  indeed  Gen. 
Cunningham  does  not  dispute  it ;  but,  he  argues,  "  this  cannot 
be  the  Saka  Era  of  a.d.  79,  as  we  are  quite  certain  that 
Eanishka  flourished  long  before  that  date.''^  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  generally-received  opinion ;  but  when  it  is  care- 


^  Tod's  Kajasthan,  toI.  i.  p.  801,  and  in  all  those  copperplate  grants  in  J.R.A.S 
Vol.  I.  N.8.  p.  260,  etc. 

^  J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  viii.  p.  124.  Journal  Asiatique,  4th  series,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
282,  285,  etc. 

*  Archaeological  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  46. 
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fully  looked  into,  neither  Lassen  ^  nor  General  Cunningham  ^ 
seem  able  to  adduce  any  data  to  establish  this  on  any  sound 
basis  of  fact.  The  evidence^  such  as  it  is^  is  purely  Numis- 
matioy  and  this  of  a  more  than  usually  unsatisfiictory  nature. 
So  long  as  the  investigation  is  confined  to  the  Baktrian  Kings, 
the  sequence  is  clear,  and  the  dates  certain,  within  very 
narrow  limits,  till  after  Pantaloon  or  HermsBus,  120  to  130 
B.C.'  We  then  get  among  a  set  of  barbarian  kings,  who 
copied  the  Greek  coins  more  or  less  perfectly  or  intelligently, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the  sequence  nor  the 
dates  can  be  determined  with  anything  like  certainty; 
and  during  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  the  Grseco-Baktrian  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of 
Kanishka  there  is  not  one  name,  except  that  of  Gondophares, 
that  we  ever  heard  of  before,  nor  one  event  which  can  be 
synchronized  with  anything  known  from  any  other  history. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  true,  tell  us  of  the  invasion  of  the  Yuechi 
and  other  Scythian  tribes,  which  during  that  period  pushed 
the  Greek  dynasties  out  of  Baktria  towards  India,  and 
gradually  established  themselves  within  the  line  of  the 
Indus,  and  founded  kingdoms  in  India  itself ;  but  they  do 
not  mention  a  single  king  or  individual  whose  name  can  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  any  name,  on  any  coin,  or  in 
any  inscription ;  nor  is  there  any  event  mentioned  by  them 
which  corresponds  with  anything  we  gather  from  Indian 
sources. 

As  long  ago  as  1841,  Wilson^  had  recognized  more  than 
fifteen  Barbarian  kings  as  reigning  in  the  north-west  of 
India  between  Pantaleon  and  Kanishka  ;  allowing  these 
only  thirteen  years  apiece,  they  are  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  200  years  (120+79)  that  existed  between  these  two 
kings,  on  the  idea  that  Kanishka  was  the  founder  of  the 


*  Indische  Alterthmnskunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  411  et  seqc^. 

'  Cnimingbam's  most  recent  discussion  of  this  question  is  in  a  series  of  papers  in 
the  recent  volumes  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle ;  but  its  details  are  frequently 
referred  to  and  enf on^  in  his  Geography  of  Ancient  India  and  Archeological 
Beports. 

*  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  300. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  300  et  seqq. 
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Saka  Era.^  Many  more  names  have  aince  been  added,  and 
to  compress  the  whole  within  a  century,  which  the  Samvat 
theory  involves,  is  so  contrary  to  all  experience,  that,  with- 
out some  direct  testimony  in  its  favour,  this  view  may  safely 
be  rejected. 

In  this  maze  of  conjectures  there  is  one  fact  we  can  rely 
upon.  In  a  Tope  which  Kanishka  built  at  Manikyala,  he 
buried,  along  with  many  of  his  own,  seven  coins  of  the 
Roman  Consular  period.^  These  have  been  identified  by 
Kaoul  Rochette  and  others,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  extend  down  to  a.u.c.  711,  or  B.a  43.'  But  these 
foreign  coins  are  so  worn  with  use  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, while  his  own  are  fresh.  Some  considerable 
time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  before  they  reached  India 
in  that  condition.  How  long  we  must  allow  for  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  Kanishka  was 
living  and  on  the  throne  qfter  B.C.  43.  But  in  so  far  as  this 
evidence  goes,  it  is  just  as  likely  he  may  have  been  there 
100  or  150  years  after  that  time  as  10  or  15  years. 

No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  suggest  any  good  reason  why 
Kanishka  should  select  seven  wretched,  worn  silver  Consular 
coins  of  Rome,  to  bury  with  his  own  gold  pieces,  when  he 
could  have  selected  hundreds  of  better  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Baktrian  mintages  at  his  command.  It  certainly 
was  not  their  beauty,  or  value,  nor  their  rarity,  for  at  that 
time,  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  might  have  got  Roman 
coins  by  the  bushel  if  he  wanted  them.  They  evidently  had 
some  sacred  value  independent  of  any  numismatic  considera- 
tions. They  might  have  been  the  peculium  of  some  Buddhist 
apostle  who  travelled  in  foreign  parts — who  went,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  Rome— or  who  acquired  siifficient  sanctity  to  be 
honoured  by  a  Tope — but  that  could  hardly  have  been  within 
a  century  after  his  death.      The  case  is  different  with  the 


^  Thomas's  list,  published  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep,  vol.  ii  p.  178  et  seqq.,co] 
dns  38  names,  of  which  probably  24  may  be  ascnbed  to  tne  GrsBco-Baktrii 
kingdom,  the  remaining  14  are  Barbaric  hmm ;  but  how  many  more  there  mi 


tains  38  names,  of  which  probably  24  may  be  ascribed  to  the  GrsBco-Baktrian 
Kingdom,  the  remaining  14  are  Barbaric  lyings ;  but  how  many  more  there  may 
be  we  do  not  yet  know. 

'  J.A.S  B.  vol.  iii.  p.  669,  pL  zzxiv. 

'  Journal  des  Sayans,  1836,  p.  74  ;  Thomas's  Prinsep,  yol.  i.  p.  148. 
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Homaa  gold  coins  recently  found  in  Afghanistan;  they  are 
the  best,  and  most  valuable  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong, 
and  worthy  of  hoing  associated,  as  they  are  found,  with  those 
of  Eunishka.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  Consular  denarii  were  placed  in  this  Tope 
fur  some  secular  purpose,  and  not  because  thev  had  become 
eacred  from  the  use  they  had  been  put  to,  or  from  having  be- 
longed to  some  person  who  bad  become  aacred,  their  value  as 
au  indication  of  the  date  of  the  Tope,  or  of  its  builder,  is  nil, 
and  may  safely  be  put  on  one  side,  for  the  present  at  least. 

As  hinted  above,  we  find  the  name  of  Gondopharea  among 
the  list  of  kings  who  reigned  in  tho  north-west  of  India, 
certainly  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  dynasties,  and 
as  certainly  anterior  to  Kanishka.' 

Now  the  name  is  familiar  lo  us  as  that  of  a  king  to  whom 
St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  gone,  and  by  whom,  according  to 
others,  he  was  murdered.  All  that  is  related  of  his  mission 
to  India  may  probably  be  mere  legendary  fables,  and  which 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  investigate  here. 
The  one  point  that  bears  on  our  argument  is  that  the  legend 
— a^uming  it  to  be  such — was  probably  invented  in  the 
second  or  third  century  after  the  Christian  Era.  The 
traditions  are  repeated  as  established  facts  by  Eusobius ' 
and  Socrates  in  the  fourth,'  Whether  true  or  not,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  those  who  related  or  invented  these 
legends — probably  in  Babylonia  at  an  early  ago — must  have 
known  who  was  the  king  reigning  at  Taxila  at  the  time  St. 
Thomas  Is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  East.  That  certainly 
was  after  a.d.  33,  probably  before  a.b.  50. 

The  one  point  that  interests  us  here  is  the  inquiry  whether 
those  who  wrote  the  history  or  invented  the  legend  of  St. 
Thomas,  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  name  of 
tlie  king  who  ruled  the  north-west  of  India  between  these 
dates.  Por  more  reasons  than  it  is  worth  while  to  adduce 
ihare,  my  conviction  is,  that  ample  means  were  available  for 

'  WiUon'i  ArwD*  Antiqua,  p.  340  ;  Tliomai'i  Prinaep,  ml.  JL.  p.  2U. 

•  BiM.  KodM.  i.  13,  iii. 

*  Okt.  KocW.  i.  19. 
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this  purpose ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  inoonoeiTable  that  they 
should  have  neglected  them,  and  attached  a  wrong  name  to 
the  legend.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
Elanishka  could  have  ascended  the  throne  before  a.d.  79, 
because,  if  this  can  be  maintained,  we  have  to  find  room. 
for  the  whole  Eadphises  group  of  Kings  between  Qondo- 
phares  and  his  accession.  The  difficulty  is  thus  rather  the 
other  way,  and  certainly  under  no  circumstances,  if  this  view 
of  the  case  be  correct,  could  Elanishka  have  ascended  the 
throne  much  before  a.d.  79. 

Quite  recently,  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  in  excavating  the  Ahin 
Posh  Tope,  near  Jellalabad,  foimd  in  the  centre  of  it  a  relic 
chamber,  in  which  were  deposited  eighteen  gold  coins  lying 
loose,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  two  more  in  a  small 
gold  reliquary.  Of  these,  ten  belonged  to  Ejtdphises;  six 
to  Eanerki  or  Eanishka;  one  of  them  had  an  image  of 
Buddha  on  the  reverse,  with  his  name  in  Greek  characters ; 
one  was  of  Oerke  or  Huvishka,  and  three  were  Broman.  Of 
these  last  one  was  of  Domitian,  another  of  Trajan,  and  the 
third  of  the  Empress  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian.  The 
last-named,  which  is  very  much  worn,  proves  that  the  Tope 
could  not  have  been  erected  before  120  a.d.  and  may  be  as 
late  as  140  or  even  150.^ 

The  first  inference  from  this  is,  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  most  extremely  improbable  that  the  age  of  great 
Eanishka  should  be  so  distant  from  that  of  this  Tope,  as  the 
Mathura  inscription,  above  quoted,  would  make  him,  if  the 
inscriptions  were  dated  from  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat. 
0  and  18  from  that  Era  would  place  him  47  and  38  B.C.,  and 
adding  the  age  of  the  Tope,  as  ascertained  from  the  coins, 
would  make  the  interval  170  to  190  years,  which  is  certainly 
too  great.  If,  however,  the  inscriptions  are  dated  from  the 
Saka  Era,  these  numbers  would  be  88  and  97  a.d.,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  Huviska  date,  47-48,  equally  126-127  a.d.  would 
accord  perfectly  with  the  date  arrived  at  from  the  Boman 
coins — 130  to  140  a.d. 

^  These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hoemle,  supplemented  by 
one  by  General  Cunningham,  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatio  Society  of 
Bengal  for  March  to  August,  1879,  p.  205,  et  seqq. 
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Another  excavation,  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  tionfirma  this  view  in  a  most  satisfactory 
laanuer.  While  Mr.  Simpson  was  excavating  the  Ahin  Posh 
Tope,  Mr,  Beglar  was  employed  by  General  Cunningham  to 
explore  another  at  Ali  Muajid.  In  this,  I  learn  from  a 
private  letter  from  the  General,  he  found  three  gold  coins 
of  BAZO  AHO,  or  Vasudeva,  to  whose  age  he  consequently 
ascribes  its  erection.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Vasudeva 
inscriptions  at  Mathura  are  from  the  VikramSditya  Samvat, 
his  dates  83  and  93  would  correspond  with  27  and  42  a.d., 
I  and  if  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  moat  strange  that  no  coin 
of  his  was  found  in  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope.  If,  ou  the  con- 
trary, however,  he  used  the  Saka  Era,  these  dates  would  be 
162  and  177  a.d.,  which  would  at  once  account  for  their 
absence  there,  and  give  us  a  reasonable  limit  in  the  other 
direction  for  the  date  of  that  Tope. 

At  the  time  General  Cunningham  sent  me  this  infor- 
mation, he  sent  me  six  photographs  of  the  Alt  Muajid  Tope, 
and  80  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  from  its  architecture 
and  the  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned,  the  difficulty  is 
now  all  the  other  way.  These  represent  the  doctrines  of  an 
advanced  MahftyJna  school,  such  as  is  not  found  in  India  in 
any  case  before  the  fourth  or  hfth  centuries,  and  though  it 
is  probable  that  this  form  of  Buddhism  was  introduced 
earlier  in  Oandhara  than  in  India  proper,  the  difhculty  is 
to  understand  how  this  Ali  Musjid  Tope  can  be  so  early  as 
even  177  a.d.  K  it  were  in  India,  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  would  certainly  believe  it  was  one  or  two  centuries 
more  modern. 

Although  theae  two  discoveries  of  coins  may  not  in  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  prove,  absolutely,  that  all  the  Hathura 
dates  are  frocn  the  Saka  Era,  with  the  other  evidence  adduced, 
they  make  out  so  strong  &  case  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  doubt  its  being  so.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Vikramaditya  Samvat  was  not 
known  till  long  after  the  age  of  the  great  King  of  Ujjain, 
io  the  sixth  century,  from  whom  its  name  was  derived. 
One  other  curious  piece  of  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject 
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has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  In  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions copied  from  the  Badami  caves  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and 
translated  by  Prof.  Eggeling  in  the  number  for  November, 

1874,  of  the  Indian  Antiquary^  the  date  is  given  in  the 
following  terms :  **  Sri  Mangalisvara,  who  in  the  12th  year 
of  his  reign — 500  years  having  passed  since  the  coronation 
of  the  King  of  the  Sakas."  ^  Here,  therefore,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  older  than  any  manuscript  we  now  possess,  we 
have  a  distinct  statement  that  it  was  not  any  defeat  of  the 
Sakas,  but  the  inauguration  of  one  of  their  Kings,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Era — ^and  who  was  that  King  P  I  do  not  think 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  India  about  this 
Era  would  hesitate  long  in  fixing  on  Kanishka,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  his  own  dates,  and  that  above  adduced,  the  fact 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  almost  beyond  dispute ;  more 
particularly  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  hope  to  do  presently, 
that  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat  was  not  invented  till  long  after 
Kanishka's  time. 

VikramAditya  Samvat. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  make  out  even  a 
pn'md  facie  case  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  the  Saka  Era 
by  Kanishka,  it  only  tends  to  make  the  origin  of  the  Vikra- 
maditya  Samvat  more  and  more  mysterious.  That  a  con- 
queror should  seek  to  commemorate  his  accession  to  power 
by  the  institution  of  an  Era,  is  an  intelligible  historical  event ; 
but  there  is  in  this  case  no  hint  of  rival  kings  or  rival  eras, 
and  nothing  that  has  come  to  light  since  I  last  wrote  on  the 
subject  now  induces  me  to  modify  what  I  then  said  (pp. 
131,  2).  No  authentic  traces  then  existed  of  any  King 
bearing  the  name  or  title  of  Vikramdditya  having  lived  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  none  have  since  been 
brought  to  light ;  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  point  to  any 
event  as  occurring  B.C.  66  which  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  rise  to  the  institution  of  an  era  for  its  com- 
memoration. 

1  Arcbteological  Report  on  the  DistrictB  of  Beleam  and  KuladjL  London, 

1875,  p.  24. 
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Finding  no  other  plausible  suggestion  available  in  1869,  I 
I  was  induced  to  adopt  the  theory  proposed  by  Mr.  Justice 
'  Newton,  to  the  effect  that  the  Era  of  06  B.C.  was  instituted 
by  Nahapana,  the  Viceroy  of  some  foreign  King  called 
Kshahar&tra,'  who  was  all-powerful  in  the  west  some  time 
not  very  distant  from  the  Chriatian  Era  before  or  after.  He, 
at  all  events,  waa  the  first  of  the  line  of  Sah  Kings,  so  called, 
of  G-uzerat,  and  it  certainly  is  from  his  Era,  or  that  of  his 
master,  that  all  their  coiua  are  dated.  Further  familiarity 
with  the  inscriptions  and  with  the  architecture  of  the  western 
I  caves  appears  to  me  to  have  rendered  this  view  untenable. 
'  The  architectural  evidence  has  been  developed  in  my  volume 
on  Indian  Architecture  since  published.  The  historical  is 
mainly  based  on  the  celebrated  Junaghur  inscription  of 
Budra  Dama,  which  is  dated  in  the  year  72  from  the  same 
£ra  from  which  all  the  coins  of  these  kings  ore  dated.  In  it 
he  boasts  "  that,  after  twice  conquering  the  S&ta  Kami,  Lord 
'  of  Dakshin&putha,  ho  did  not  completely  destroy  him  on 
mcount  of  their  near  connexion,  and  thus  obtained  glory." 
And  be  boasts  of  conquering,  among  other  countries,  Anupa, 
SaurAshtra,  Asva  Kutcha,  Kukura,  Aparanta,  etc.* 

A  little  further  on  in  our  history,  Qotamiputra,  in  whose 
reign  the  Era  was  established  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Guptas  and  Bullabbis,  boasts,  in  an  inscription  in  a 
cave  at  Nassicfe,  that  he  had  conquered  among  others  all  the 
countries  above  enumerated,  and  as  having  re-established  the 
glory  of  the  Sfltavahana  dynasty,  and  destroyed  the  race  of 
Khagarata.'  All  this  reveals  a  stoto  of  matters  that  will  not 
accord  with  the  VikramMitya  Era,  but  does  perfectly  agree 
with  that  of  S&livahana. 

Assuming  that  the  Sata  Kami  dynasty  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  the  Puranas,  as  enumerated  by  me  in  my  previous 
eaaj  at  p.  122,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting, 
Rudra  Dama  would,  on  the  assumption  that  the  dates  were 
Vikram&ditya  Samvat,  have  been  reigning  a,d.  Iti  (72 — 56), 


»  J.B.B.a.A.8.  Tol.  ii,  p.  238.     See  ilsu  BbaniWkflr,  MS.  t 
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immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty,  and 
before  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  S&ta  Kami  II. » 
which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  had  his  family  been 
smitten  so  early  in  their  career.  But  if  we  assume  that  it 
was  in  151  a.d.  (79+72),  it  would  coincide  with  the  reign  of 
the  third  king  of  that  name,  and  at  a  time  when,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  length  of  the  reigns,  and  the  careless 
way  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Puranas,  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  were  considerably  depressed;  and  it  is  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  this  time  that  Gotamiputra 
restored  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Had  three  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  these  two  events,  the  family  could 
never  have  attained  the  position  it  did. 

Another  point  of  more  importance  is  that  the  dates  on  the 
Sah  coins — from  whatever  era  they  are  calculated — extend 
only  to  270-71,  or  very  doubtfully  to  292.^  If  these  are 
from  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat,  they  must  have  ceased  to 
reign  in  a.d.  214,  or  at  the  latest  236,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  Khagaratas  for  Gotamiputra  to  humble  after  312. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  calculated  from  a.d.  79,  their  final 
extinction  would  have  been  in  349,  or  at  latest  371.  So  that, 
though  humbled  by  Gotamiputra,  they  overlap  the  Gupta 
Era  to  some  extent,  which  it  seems  is  almost  indispensable  to 
account  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Sah  coins  overlap  and  run 
into  those  of ,  the  Gupta  series,  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  so 
strongly,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  so  correctly  insists.^ 

This  substitution  of  the  Saka  Era  for  the  Samvat  brings 
what  we  know  of  the  history,  with  what  we  learn  from  the 
inscriptions,  and  gather  from  the  coins,  so  completely  into 
accordance,  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  now  that  it  is  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  certainly  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  than  that  I  previously  adopted. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  that  the  new  Samvat  or  Era,  a.d.  319,  which  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Gotamiputra,  and  from  which  the 

»  J.B.B.R.A.S.  Tol.  viii.  p.  28. 

>  Rssay  on  the  Sah  Kings  of   Saurastra,  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  p.   16 ;   and 
J.A.S.B.'  Yol.  xxiy.  p.  603;  see  also  Thomas's  Prinsep,  rol.  ii.  p.  95. 
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Guptas  and  Ballabhis  afterwards  dated  tLei'r  inscriptions, 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  date  from  the  accession  of  the 
king,  nor  his  demiBe,  nor  from  any  event  that  took  place 
during  his  reign.  It  seems  simply  to  have  been  four  cycles, 
of  60  years  each,  after  Saka— 79+60x4.  That  the  people 
who  then  ruled  Western  India  were  Tavanas,  Sakas,  Turush- 
COS,  and  other  tribes  of  Scythian  ori^n,  is  abundantly  clear 
from  history,  as  well  as  from  all  the  ethnological  and  religious 
data  we  can  gather;  and  the  cycle  of  60  years  is,  and  always 
was,  the  favourite  and  general  mode  of  reckoning  with 
them.'  To  enable  the  dates  in  the  new  era  to  be  easily  con- 
Tertible  into  those  of  the  old,  it  was  necessary  some  even 
number  should  be  adopted,  and  that  is  what  was  apparently 
done  on  this  occasion. 

If  this  last  prop  is  knocked  away,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  Vikramftditva  Era  in 
the  first  century  B.C.,  nor  for  so  long  a  time  afterwards,  so 
long  indeed  that  it  seems  impossible  to  connect  the  two. 
Bhau  Daji,  for  instance,  says  he  knows  of  no  inscription 
dated  in  this  Samvat  before  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  Era  ;*  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  deficiencies 
in  other  branches  of  the  subject,  few  men  were  so  familiar 
with  the  data  and  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  General  Cunningham  goes  nearly  as  far.  He 
suys  the  Samvat  of  Vikramaditya  was  not  used  as  early  as 
826;"  though,  somewhat  inconsistently,  he  says  in  the  same 
volume,  that  the  earliest  inscription  he  knows  dated  in  the 


■  "Le  mot  MmMfMM  ngnifie  annft;   r'eat  aamme,  ri  on  diEitit  rfTotutionB 

nnciUeB.    Ce  suDTiitnM  en  foniK  eur  U  niarolie  de  Japit«r  et  dn  Sclell.   .    .    . 

8*  rivolation  »t  de  Miiante  ant,  voilu  pouiquoi  oa  le  nomme  Srhndabda  (it 

■hould  be  Sbashtyabdn,  froin  SAmiKi  'ni^,'siid  Abda'-jeix'),A'aa  mot  qui 

■igniGe  (oixonte  ana."     To  tbin  M.  Eeinand  adds  in  a  note : — **  II  me  Mmble 

reaalter  de   I'eiuemble  da  pauage  que   le  cycle  aeiageeimal  non   miilemenC 

t  pTopre  i  UDS  certaine  paitie  de  I'Inde,  mai«  qn'U  £toit  d'une  iostitDtion 

mte.     Le  calcul  pi^ot^  par  AlbjTuunj  me  fait  croire  qu'il  coiamenca  teule- 

joenl  I'm  9£9  de  notre  itt.     C'eat  eo  Chine  qiie  ce  Cycle  a  pria  Dniaeance :  U  J 

,    eat  d'nn  usage  immBmorial."— Joumo/  Jitaiiqut,  series  ii.  vol.  it.  pp.  281-2. 

In  Ibis  coDJectUB  M.  Eeiaaad  seems  certaiQly  to  be  mistaken.     9G9  may  be  the 

'    fSlT  of  ito  ipplicatioQ  lo  the  Samvat  of  VikramSditya,  oe  ve  hope  to  show 

preeently  ;  but  it  via  applied  to  the  Gapta  Bamrat  in  319  a.d. 

»  J.B.B.a.A.8.  ToL  ii.  p.  24a. 

»  Archeolggical  IteporU,  rol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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Yikram&  Era  is  811  or  a.d.  754.^  As  he  does  not  say,  bow- 
ever,  what  inscription  he  refers  to,  we  may  suspect  his  first 
assertion  is  the  more  correct  one,  till  proof  to  the  qontrary 
is  adduced.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  inscription  of  so  early  a 
date  has  yet  been  published ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  an  era  established  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  could  have  lain  so  long  dormant,  and  then  have  been 
so  curiously  revived,  and  so  generally  adopted. 


Assuming,  for  the  nonce,  that  what  was  said  above  is 
sufficient  to  explain,  at  least  provisionally,  the  origin  of  the 
Saka  Era,  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  rival 
Era  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  correct  interpretation  of 
two  passages  in  the  Kaja-Tarangini,  combined  with  one  in 
Albiruni. 

The  first  in  the  Kashmir  history,  when  narrating  the  events 
of  the  Aditya  dynasty,  which  certainly  did  not  commence 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  said,  **  Ayant 
fait  venir  ensuite,  d'un  autre  pays,  Prat&pftditya  parent  da 
roi  Yicram&ditya,  ils  le  sacrerent  souverain  de  I'Empire. 

'*  D'autres  induites  en  erreur  ont  ^crit  que  ce  Yioram&ditya 
fut  le  memo  que  combattit  les  Qakas ;  mais  cette  version  est 
rejetee."^ 

Some  way  further  on,  under  the  following  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Gonerdya  liue  restored,  we  have :  ''  Dans  le  mime 
temps  —  the  death  of  Hiranya  —  I'heureux  Yicram&ditya, 
appeld  d'une  autre  nom  Harcha,  r^unit  comme  Empereur  a 
Udjdjayini  Tempire  de  I'Inde  sous  un  seul  parasol.     .     •     • 

'^Employant  la  fortune  comme  moyen  d'utilit^  il  fit 
fleurir  les  talents,  c'est  ainsi  qu'encore  aujourd'hui  les 
hommes  de  talent  se  trouvent  la  tdte  haute  au  milieu  des 

riches. 

*'  Ayant  d'abord  d^truit  les  Qakas,  il  rendit  l^ger  le  fardeau 


*  Arch.  Rep(»rts,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

*  Troyor'H  tranHlation  of  the  Raja  Taranffini,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  In  Wilton's 
tmuHlntion  it  in  Haid,  *'A  difforent  monarch  from  the  Sacc&ri  Yicram&ditym, 
though  Nomotimoii  orronooiuly  idoatifted  with  that  prince." — Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  XV.  p.  32. 
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de  I'ceuvre  de  Hari,  qui  doit  descendre  aur  la  terre  pour  ex- 
temiiier  lea  Mtetchha^."^ 

Before  going  furlter,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  what 
appears  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  above.  That  the 
first  Vikramaditya,  the  friend  of  Prat&paditya,  was  ao  near 
ia  date  the  second — he,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  hia 
grandfather — as  to  be  confounded  with  him,  and  to  have  the 
name  of  Sakari  applied  to  him,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  his 
grandson,  the  real  destroyer  of  the  Sakaa. 

The  passage  in  Albiruni  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  L'ere 
de  Saca,  nomm^e  par  les  Indiens  Sacakala,  est  post^rieure  k 
celle  de  Vicramaditya  de  135  ans.  Saca  eat  le  nom  d'ua 
prince  qui  a  regn^  ear  les  coatr^es  situees  entre  I'lndus  et  la 
mer  (le  Golf  du  Bengale).  Sa  residence  6tait  plac^e  au  centre 
de  I'Empire  (Muttra?),  dans  la  contree  nomm^e  Aryavartha, 
Les  Indiens  le  font  naitre  dans  une  classe  autre  que  celle 
dea  (KchatriasP)  quelques-una  pretendeut  qu'il  ^tait  Soudra 
et  origiuaire  de  la  ville  de  Monsouro.  II  y  en  a  m€me  qui 
disent  qu'il  n'etait  pas  de  race  Indienne,  et  qu'il  tirait  son 
origine  dea  rt^gions  occidentales.  Les  peuples  eurent  beaucoup 
i  eouSrir  de  eon  despotismi^,  jusqu'd  ce  qu'il  leur  vint  du 
secours  de  I'Orient,  Vicramiditya  marcha  centre  lui,  mit  son 
arm^e  en  d^route,  et  le  tua  sur  le  territoire  de  Xorour,  aitu^ 
entre  Moullan  et  le  Ch&teau  de  Louny.  Cetle  epoque  de- 
vint  cel^bre,  it  cause  de  la  joie,  que  les  peuplea  ressentirent 
de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  ehoisit  pour  ere,  principalement 
ohez  lea  oatronomea."  ^ 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  because  of  the  distance 
of  time  between  the  Saka  and  Samvat  Eras  (1^5  years),  this 
could  not  be  the  celebrated  Yikram&ditya,  and,  according  to 
the  system  in  vogue  in  his  time,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  date  with  the  facts.  1  do  not,  thiuk,  however, 
that  any  one  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the 

'  Zee.  tit.  p.  76. 

*  fieinkod.  Eitriibi  d'Albinim.  JmimB]  Ariuttqne,  4tli  s^e.  tom.  ir.  p.  282. 
The  prinvipal  paoagea  boaring-  on  tho  nibject  hnte  already  bero  prtnlwl  in  this 

Jaanul  by  Mr.  Tbonwa  Vof.  XII.  pp.  H  « -.   .    .  < 

meumaj  to  rqwot  them  here :  but  the  whole  et   , 

on*  irhd  wUbn  to  undunbind  how  cnatiiud  nud  utificul  tli 

WH  uumg  the  Hiadiu  in  Albinini'E  tiniG, 


T  ouifht  to  be  renc 
;:ul  the  ntaole  t)a^ 
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mediaeval  history  of  India,  and  the  part  the  Sakas  played 
after  the  time  of  the  Andhras,^  can  doabt  that  these  two 
accounts  refer  to  the  same  events.  The  first  question,  there* 
fore,  is  to  ascertain  their  real  date,  the  second  to  find  out 
when  and  why  it  was  altered. 

In  my  previous  essay  (p.  100)  I  set  down  the  date  of 
Yikram&ditya's  death  as  occurring  a.d.  630.  To  this  I  shall 
return  presently ;  but,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  make  clear 
what  follows,  it  m'ay  be  expedient  to  assume  that  this  was 
erroneous  to  the  extent  of,  say  20  years,  and  that  that  event 
took  place  a.d.  550,  or  thereabouts.  The  battle  of  Eoriir 
and  the  extermination  of  the  Sakas  may,  therefore,  have 
occurred  544,  when  Sri  Harsha  Yikram^tya  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  as  evidenced  by  his  having  in  that 
year  established  his  servant  Matri  Gupta  on  the  throne  of 
Kashmir. 

Assuming  this  for  the  nonce,  what  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened is  this.  About  or  before  the  year  a.d.  1000  the 
struggle  with  the  Buddhists  was  over,  and  a  new  era  was 
opening  for  the  Hindu  religion,  and  a  nevival  among  the 
Hindu  dynasties;'  and  it  was  then  determined  to  reform 
the  Calendar  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  The  Era  then  most  in  use  was  that  of  Saka, 
established,  as  I  believe,  by  the  Buddhist  Eanishka,  and 
certainly  generally  used  by  Buddhists  in  all  their  inscrip- 
tions. It  was  consequently  deemed  necessary  to  institute 
some  new  era  to  supersede  it.  That  of  319  had  also  been  em- 
ployed by  Buddhists,  but  the  Guptas  had  at  that  time  passed 
away,  and  so  had  the  Ballabhis,  and  both  were  insignificant 
and  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.  Their  Era  would  not  therefore 
suit.  The  old  Eras^ — ^the  Kali  Yug,  Mahabharata,  etc. — as 
Albiruni  says,  involved  such  lengthened  periods,  "qu'on 
avait  renonc^  d  en  faire  usage."  '  In  consequence  of  this,  in 
looking  back  through  their  history  for  some  name  worthy  to 
dignify  the  Era,  and  some  event  of  sufficient  importance  to 

^  Wilion's  translatioii  of  YiBhnn  Purana,  p.  477. 
s  See  Walter  EUiot,  J.R.A.8.  Vol.  IV.  p.  10  ei  teqq. 
*  Journal  Asiatique,  he,  eit,  p.  280. 
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mark  its  coinraeticeraent,  they  hit  on  the  name  of  Vikniraft- 
ditya  as  the  moat  illustrious  known,  and  hia  victory  of 
Kor(ir  as  the  most  important  event  of  his  reign. 

The  date,  however,  of  that  battle  (a.d.  544)  was  too  recent 
for  their  purpose.  There  were  numberleaa  events  anterior  to 
that  time,  which  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  required  to  be 
dated,  and  if  they  adopted  it  literally,  they  must  have  counted 
backwards  from  it,  as  well  aa  forwards,  as  we  do  from  the 
Christian  Era ;  and  no  chronologer  in  his  senses  would  do 
this  if  he  could  help  it.'  They  consequently  established 
two  new  Eras.  First  by  adding  10  cycles  of  60,  or  600 
years  to  the  date  of  544,  establishing  one  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Vikramaditya  56  years  B.C.  They  then  introduced 
Bnother  10  centuries,  or  1000  years,  before  the  same  date,  or 
456  B.C.,  and  called  it  that  of  Ilarsha,  from  the  other  half  of 
hia  name.  The  latter  never  came  much  into  use,  and  we 
only  know  of  its  existence  from  Albiruni.  The  former 
eventually  superseded  all  others  in  Hindu  chronology. 

The  following  two  passages  extracted  from  Albiruni'a 
celebrated  work  are  sufficient  to  show  how  absolute  the 
confusion  was  in  the  Hindu  mind  with  regard  to  eras  and 
epochal  dates,  at  the  time  he  wrote  {A.n.  1032).  He  does 
not  profess  to  understand  them  himself,  and  it  is  consequently 
only  from  extraneous  information  that  we  can  now  make 
anything  of  them ;  but  properly  used  they  do  seetn  to  throw 
very  considerable  light  on  several  vexed  questions  of  Indian 
chronology.     The  first  is  as  follows : 

"On  emploi  ordinairement  les  eres  de  Sri  Harscha,  de 
Vicramaditya,  de  Saca,  de  Ballabha,  et  des  Gouptaa." — p.  280. 
"  D'aprSs  cela  en  a' en  tenant  a  I'an  400  de  Van  de  Yezderdjed, 
on  se  trouve  sous  I'ann^e  1488  de  I'Sre  do  Sri  Harscha — I'an 
1088  de  I'ere  de  Vicramaditya — Van  953  de  I'^re  de  Saca — 

■  In  order  to  iUiutrale  what  i»  meant  by  tUa,  I  ma^r  nentioa  that  wheo  inies- 
felting  ohronoIogicBl  qn(Htioiis,l)Bforo  writing  my  worli  on  the  "True  Principlei 
cf  Btnutjr  in  Art,  1  found  the  inconTenieBCe  «>  great,  Ihxt  I  nu  induced  to  pro- 
pon  the  inttvdactioii  ot  a  Decimal  Era.  IO.Dud^cub  k.c.  The  6r*t  jvbi  ot  CnriHt 
wu  eaiueqiient);r  lO.OOl.  The  present  venr  11,SB0.  In  oiher  irordi,  b;  adding 
MM  dieit  to  tlw  left,  the  whole  wni  rediieed  to  a  canMcaiJTe  leriee  bom  before 
the  oliMrt  date  known  to  the  preaent  dule.  A  EimpliScation,  the  adTnutage  of 
whltb  it  is  riot  au—  • ^ — •- 
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Tan  712  de  I'^re  de  Ballabha,  et  de  celle  dea  Oouptas.'* — 
Journal  Aaiatique,  series  iv.  voL  It.  p.  286, 

Then  follows : 

**  Dejd  je  me  sols  excus^  sur  rimperfection  de  ce  qui  est 
dit  ici  et  j'ai  avert!  que  les  resultats  que  je  pr^sente  offirait 
quelque  incertitude,  vu  les  nombres  qui  excddent  celui  de  cent. 
Je  ferai  remarquer  de  plus  que  j'ai  tu  les  Indiens  lorsqu'ils 
veulent  remarquer  la  prise  de  Soumenat  (par  Mahmoud 
le  Ghazn^vide)  ^vSnement  qui  en  lieu  Tan  416  de  I'h^gire 
(Janvier,  1026  de  J.c.)  et  Tan  947  de  I'dre  de  Saca.  Je  les 
ai  Yus  ecrire  242  puis  au  dessous  606  puis  encore  99  enfin 
additioner  le  tout  ensemble ;  ce  qui  donne  Vire  de  Saca.  On 
pent  enduire  de  Id,  que  le  nombre  242  indique  les  ann^  qui 
pr^cddent  Tepoque  ou  les  Indiens  commencerent  k  se  servir, 
d'un  cycle  de  cent  et  que  cet  usage  commenfa  avec  Vire  dee 
Gouptas.  D'apres  cela  le  nombre  606  indiquerait  les  Sam- 
vatsaras  de  cent  complets,  ce  qui  porterait  chaque  Samvatsara 
£1  101.  Quant  au  nombre  99  ce  seraient  les  ann^es  qui  ne 
sent  ecoul^es  du  Samvatsara  non  encore  r^volu." — Journal 
Astatique,  4  serie,  tom.  iv. 

In  all  this  mass  of  confusion  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
facte  that  come  out  with  any  clearness.  The  first,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  the  240  years,  or  with  the  Lokakala  242 
— was  4  cycles  of  60  years  added  arbitrarily  to  the  Saka  Era 
without  any  special  reference  to  any  historical  event,  by  a 
Scythic  or  Turanian  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
that  cycle,  and  thus  most  appropriate  to  the  Buddhists.  The 
600  years,  or  606  with  the  Lokakala,  was  a  most  ingenious 
invention  of  the  Aryan  Brahmans  in  order  to  combine  their 
own  cycle  of  100  years  with  the  Buddhist  cycle  of  sixty,  and 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  invented,  and  when  it 
commenced.  It  could  hardly  have  been  from  319,  as 
Albiruni  seems  to  have  supposed,  for,  if  General  Cunningham 
is  correct,  we  have  dates  in  this  Samvat  before  919,  or  with 
the  Lokakala  927,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  would 
be  the  earliest  possible  date  for  its  establishment  (319  + 
600=919).  Besides,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Brahmans  ever  adopted  the  Saka  Era  or  its  sub- 
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ordinate  Gupta  Samvat  to  date  from.  It  is  very  much  more 
probable  that  they  would  employ  the  600  years  in  fixing  an 
era  135  years  earlier  than  the  Buddhist  Saka,  and  600 
years  before  the  most  notable  event  in  the  roign  of  the 
great  Vikram&ditya — the  Battle  of  Korflr,  which  happened 
in  544  A.D.  This  probability  arises  almost  to  a  certainty, 
when  we  find  the  Brahmana  employing  ten  of  their  own 
cycles  of  100  years  each,  to  found  a  second  era  1000  years 
before  the  same  date  of  544,  or  in  456  b.c,  and  calling  it 
also  by  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  that  king  or  Sri  Harsha. 

No  one  pretends  that  any  such  era  existed  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  these  two  eras  was 
exactly  600  years,  and  the  other  one  exactly  1000  years, 
before  544  a.D.  ;  and  that  both  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  great  king  of  Ujjain  ;  are  coincidences  so  remarkable 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  thera,  except  in  some 
Buoh  manner  as  I  have  suggested. 

The  advantage  gained  hy  fixing  on  an  earlier  dato  than 
any  of  the  eras  currently  in  use,  was  evident  enough.  By 
simply  adding  135  to  any  Saka  date,  the  corresponding 
Samvat  date  could  he  obtained;  and  by  the  reverse  process 
of  deducting  135  years,  Samvat  dates  could  be  converted  into 
those  of  Saka.  So,  loo,  by  adding  or  subtracting  375,  Gupta 
OP  Ballabhi  dates  could  be  converted  into  those  of  the  new 
era.  Had  the  new  starting-point  been  subsequent  to  either 
of  these  then  fashionable  eras,  a  complication  would  have 
been  introduced  which  would  have  been  most  perplexing. 

If  the  celebrated  Bhoja  of  Bhar,  who  is  said  to  have 
OBcended  the  throne  about  a.d.  1035,'  had  been  a  little 
earlier,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  introduction 
of  the  new  era  to  him.  He  is  fabled  to  have  found  and  dug 
np  the  celebrated  hut  long-buried  throne  of  the  great  Vikra- 
mftditya,^  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  metaphorical  allu- 
mon  to  some  such  event;  and  be  was  certainly  one  of  the 
mo«t  prominent  characters  in  this  eleventh  century  revival. 
But  I  fear  his  date  la  too  near  the  time  when  Albiruni  was 
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writing  his  book,  for  our  purposes,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  some  earlier  king  as  the  originator  of  the  new  system. 

In  so  far  as  the  main  argument  is  ooncemed,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  by  whom,  or  at  what  time  this 
new  era  was  instituted ;  meanwhile,  however,  we  get  a  hint 
of  what  was  going  on  from  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  paper  in  our 
4th  vol.  (p.  14).  In  Saka  998,  a.d.  1076,  "Kali  Vikram, 
with  the  title  of  Tribuvana  Malla,  usurped  the  kingdom. 
Having  set  aside  the  ancient  Saka,  he  established  the  Yikram 
Saka  in  his  own  name.''  In  another  inscription  he  is  de- 
scribed  "  as  rubbing  out  the  Saka  and  instituting  the  Yikram 
Era  in  its  stead ; "  and  this  seems  at  that  time  to  have  beea 
going  on  everywhere.  It  may,  however,  have  been  changed 
earlier  by  others,  but  it  certainly  was  about  this  time  that 
the  permanent  change  was  effected. 

The  most  tangible  objection  to  this  view  of  the  matter — but 
it  is  much  less  serious  than  it  at  first  sight  appears — ^is  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Eordr  (544) 
with  what  we  know  is  Yikram4ditya's  date.  In  my  previous 
paper  it  was  fixed,  principally  on  two  statements  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang.  Speaking  in  640,  he  says:  "Suivant  la  tradi- 
tion, le  trone  ^tait  occupg,  il  y  a  soixante  ans,  par  un  .roi 
nomme  Siladitya."  And  on  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  the 
"  cinquante  ans  qu'il  resta  sur  le  tr6ne."  ^  He  was  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Yikram&ditya,  and,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, 90  years  elapsed  between  his  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  time  when  the  pilgrim  was  noting  the  events.  The 
time  is  long,  and  Hiouen-Thsang  is  generally  so  careless 
about  his  dates,  that  we  might,  if  necessary,  cut  20  years  off 
this  period,  were  it  not  that  the  Hindus  under  the  name  of 
Chandra  Sena  give  him  exactly  the  same  length  of  years,'  and 
place  his  father's  death — though  it  may  be  only  an  accidental 
coincidence — ^in  541.'  For  these  and  other  reasons  assigned 
in  my  previous  paper,  I  would  willingly  let  the  date  remain 


*  Vie  de  Hionen-Tlisang.  vol.  i.  pp.  204-6. 

'  He  is  called  Boja  by  Ferishtan  and  other  Persian  historians,  who  assign  to 
him  the  same  length  of  reirn,  50  years. — Dow's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
'  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iz.  p.  175. 
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as  I  then  placed  it,  till  the  necessity  for  its  readjuatment  is 
more  clearly  shown  than  it  is  at  preseut.' 

Even  if  we  adopt«il  this  summary  process  with  reg^ard  to 
Biouen-Thsang,  the  syachroiiism  with  the  Kashmir  dynustiea 
would  present  difficulties  not  easily  overcome.  01'  course, 
by  allowing  the  Kings  ol'  the  Gonerdiya  dj-naaty,  from 
Meghavahana  to  Alatrigupta,  the  full  length  of  reigns 
assigned  to  them,  and  shortening  those  that  come  after,  to 
the  accession  of  Durlabhaverddhana,^  to  a  proportional  extent, 
a  synchronism  might  be  established,  even  if  the  twenty  years 
were  retrenched,  and  it  is  possible  this  might  represent  the 
facts,  though  it  looks  improbable.  On  the  whole,  I  prefer 
assuming  that  those  who  set  to  work  to  adjust  the  chronology 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  did  not  know  the  date  of  the 
Battle  of  Kordr  within  20  years,  and  placed  it  in  344,  instead 
of  524,  which  appears  to  bo  the  true  date.' 

In  whatever  manner  this  little  discrepancy  of  20  years  may 
be  accounted  for,  the  great  fact  still  remains,  that  Sri  Ilarsha 
Vikram&ditya  Sakari  lived  and  defeated  the  Sakas  at  the 
Battle  of  Koriir,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  of  out 
Era;  and  the  Hindus,  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  their  Eras, 
placed  these  events  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  This 
is  all  I  care  to  contend  for  at  present ;  for,  if  it  is  admitted, 
it  gets  rid  of  an  immense  mass  of  rubbish  which  has  perplexed 
every  inquirer,  from  the  time  when  Wilford  wrote  his  cele- 
brated essay  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  present  day.  So 
long  as  such  a  monstrous  perversion  of  truth  remains  unex- 


oonfanod  the  anU  of  ths  aae  vich  thoee  of  the  oilier. —  Feiuhtali,  Dum 
litioii.  vol.  i.  ^.  13. 

*  jk.D.  fiiT,  laatond  of  BiG,  as  stated  in  mj  farmer  pHp«r.  Far  this  correctioo 
I  am  indebted  to  Oen.  CnnninRh bid's  (iengrnphj'  of  Ani-ienC  InJiH,  p.  91. 

*  In  order  to  iUustrat*  boir  ttaia  might  buppeo,  trt  u>  mppoM  tlie  aun-ChrittiBii 
fAhabituita  of  thii  islnnd,  in  the  time  u(  King  Anhar,  bod  nishod  tu  esiabliab  itn 
Era  of  Iheir  own,  independently  af  the  Cbriitian  Era.  If  the  Pagan  Danes  had 
Mnqnered  and  been  nneoiiTertod.  they  eertalnly  would  bare  mode  the  attempt. 
Supnmiig  Iboj  but  selected  the  Depnrtuie  of  the  Eomoiu,  the  Battle  nf  Bu^n 

'  Hill,  nr  HOj  great  national  event,  at  about  that  distance  of  time,  to  sturt  from, 
^«»uld  tijBj  hBYe  filed  it  cert^nly  within  20  years  ?  I  fancy  not ;  and  hnring 
the  Chrittian  Era  to  guide  them,  they  ought  to  hare  done  it  much  mure  emnly 
than  the  Imliani,  who  were  always  careleu  and  uucritual  aa  to  dBlus  or  enu. 
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posed,  Hinda  Chronology  is  impossible ;  if  it  is  abolished, 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  remaining. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  clearance  of  the  way,  will  be 
that  a  number  of  small  problems  that  puzzled  Albiruni  and 
other  chronologers  will  become  easily  explicable.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Loka  Eala.  This  is  described  by  Albiruni  as  a 
mode  of  reckoning  among  the  vulgar,  "  comput  du  Yulgairey" 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  educated  people,  and  consisted 
in  adding  one  to  the  hundreds,  as  Easterns  generally  do  to 
thousands,  in  order  to  prevent  the  last  figure  being  altered, 
— as  in  the  famous  instance  of  the  1001  nights  of  Arabia — 
and  in  this  instance  stopping  the  calculation  at  101,^  as  if  the 
common  people  did  not  require  to  look  beyond  that.  The 
confusion  it  introduced  is  easily  understood,  and  shows  how 
careless  and  unscientific  the  Indians  were  in  these  matters. 
He  quotes  two  instances :  one,  the  distance  between  the  Saka 
Era  and  that  of  the  Guptas,  which  we  know  was  240,  60  X  4, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  but  according  to  this  absurd  mode  of 
calculation  is  made  242.  The  other  instance  is  an  epoch  of 
600  years,  which  Albiruni  does  not  know  where  to  apply,  but 
is  evidently  the  60  x  10  which  was  used  to  adjust  the  Yikra- 
m&ditya  Samvat  to  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Eordr,  but  is 
here  called  606,  and  fits  to  nothing.  His  quoting  these  two 
illustrations,  however,  is  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  above  advanced.  They  are  just  the  two  figures 
required  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  theory  here  advocated. 

It  is  the  same,  I  believe,  with  half  the  figures  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  Wilford.  They  may  all  be  true  figures, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  misapplied  or  misunderstood; 
but,  if  any  one  would  take  the  pains  now  to  readjust  them, 
I  hardly  doubt  but  that  their  true  application  and  meaning 
could  be  found  out.  But  that,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
attempt  here,  though  I  wish  to  point  it  out  as  a  source  of 
information  available  for  others. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  Albiruni,  like 
Wilford,  collected  together  a  vast  mass  of  facts  and  dates 
connected  with  Indian  Chronology ;  but  neither  of  them  had 

^  Journal  Asiatiqne,  series  ir.  toI.  iv.  pp.  287-289. 
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R|ny  such  knowledge  of  the  real  history  of  the  coantry  as 
would  enable  them  to  ascertain  their  real  value  or  sequence. 
We  have  now  acceaa  to  Wilford's  authorities,  and  can  judge 
how  far  he  was  right  or  wrong.  But  Albiruni,  apparently, 
had  access  to  documents  now  lost ;  and  his  work,  when  pub- 
lished in  ext«DBD,  may  afford  us  much  additional  iuformation  ; 
I  bat  BO  fur  as  I  can  judge  from  what  has  been  already  pub- 
lished, there  is  not  one  single  fact  that  can  be  accepted  at 
Itnce,  without  careful  examination,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  of 
much  value,  unless  supported  by  corrobomtive  evidence. 


Gupta  Kala. 


tb 


There  is  one  other  point  of  some,  though  not  very  great, 
importance,  which  information  obtained  since  1869  has  set  at 
rest.  When  writing  that  essay,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  un- 
determined (pp.  1.03,  107)  whether  the  two  inscriptions  of  82 
and  93  of  the  Gupta  Eala  belonged  to  the  first  or  second 
Chandra  Gupta.  A  paper  written  by  Major  Wateon,  and 
published  in  the  Indian  Antiqiianj  for  November,  1873,  clears 
up  that  difficulty.  AVo  there  learn  that  Chandra  Gupta  II. 
reigned  23  years  after  the  conquest  of  Saarishtra  by  his  son  ; 
that  Kumara  Pal  Gupta  reigned  20  years ;  and  that  Skando 
Oupte  succeeded  him,  but  lost  SaurSahtra  by  the  rebellion  of 
[is  Senipati  Bhattaraka,  the  fouuder  of  the  Ballubht  family. 
Vo  years  after  this  event  Skanda  Gupta  died,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  "  at  this  time  the  Gupta  race  were  dethroned  by 
foreign  invaders." '  From  this  it  appears,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  second  arrangement  I  then  proposed  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  the  above  dates  belong  to  Chandra  Gupta  II. ;  all 
those  of  the  later  kings  are  consequently  now  known  within 
a  year  or  two. 

The  Era  from  which  these  dates  are  taken  never  appeared 
me  doubtful ;  and  this  con&rms  me  more  aud  more  in  the 
>QvictioD  that  it  was  from  the  Era  that  bears  their  name, 
,11.  ZX'J,    It  could  not  be  from  the  Saka  Era,  aa  has  generally 

■  Inilum  Anti^uu;,  tvL  ii.  p.  313. 
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heea  amamedf  from  the  tatt  that  Albimni  aaserts  that  the  Era 
that  bean  their  name  was  ''apparentlj"  that  of  their  destmc- 
tion,*  because  in  that  case  Skanda  Gupta  must  have  lived  and 
reigned  for  94  yean  in  addition  to  the  16  we  already  know, 
from  inscriptions,  he  occupied  the  throne.  A  reign  of  110 
yean  seems  impossible ;  and,  if  it  is  not  so,  it  seems  certain, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  previous  paper,  that  the  Ghipta 
Kra,  319,  is  that  from  which  their  coins  and  inscriptions  are 
dated. 

Besides  this,  the  146'  yean  from  319,  which  we  know 
from  their  dated  inscriptions  that  they  reigned,  is  just  the 
interval  that  is  required  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
Hullabhis  and  their  Era  which  they  adopted  on  usurping 
the  inheritance  of  the  Guptas,  two  yean  before  Skanda 
Gupta's  death.^ 

One  other  point  of  considerable  importance  to  Indian  his- 
tory which  arises  from  the  fixation  of  this  date  (a.d.  465-70) 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Guptas  is,  that  it  was  almost 
cortainly  the  White  Huns  who  were  the  "  foreign  invadma  " 
that  struck  the  blow  that  stopped  their  career.  At  least,  we 
Icam  from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  writing  70  yean  after  this 
time,  that  the  Huns  were  a  powerful  nation  in  the  north  of 
India  in  his  day,  and,  we  may  infer  from  what  he  says  of 
them,  had  been  settled  there  some  time.^ 

On  the  Bhitari  L&t,  Bhau  Doji  reads — somewhat  doubtfully, 
it  must  be  confessed — the  fact  that  Skanda  Gupta  had  fought, 
apparently  with  success,  against  the  Hunos.^  But  the  great 
point  is  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  White  Huns 
broke  loose  and  extended  their  incursions  east  and  west,  so 
that  there  is  not  only  no  improbability  of  their  being  the 
"  foreign  invadera "  alluded  to,  but  every  likelihood  they 
wore  so.  No  one,  indeed,  can,  I  believe,  with  the  knowledge 
wo  now  possess,  read  De  Guignes'  chapter  on  the  White 

*  Joumiil  AniAtiquo,  norios  iv.  toI.  iv.  p.  285. 

*  Thin  iUio  in  imm  An  unDublished  copper-pUte  grant,  in  the  ponesaion  of 
f<f>ii.  (*uiunnghiim,  ami  in  in  audition  to  the  three  others  of  the  same  reign  quoted 
III  inv  |ih«viouii  |Hip<^r,  p.  112. 

^  liiilmn  Aiiiiqunrv,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  see  also  toI.  id.  p.  344. 
«   roitoirrnpliia  Chfintiana,  lib.  xi.  p.  338,  edit  Pans,  1707. 
<*  J  n.n.H.A.8.  vol.  X.  p.  60. 
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Huns,^  without  perceiving  that  it  contains  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  many  mysterious  passages  in  Indian  history.  It 
is  true  India  is  not  mentioned  there ;  but  from  the  time  of 
Bahram  Gaur  in  420,  till  the  defeat  of  Firoze  in  475,  the 
Persians  were  waging  an  internecine  war  with  these  Huns, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that  the  varying 
fortunes  of  that  struggle  should  force  them  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  then  powerful  Guptas,  to  assist  them  against 
their  common  foe. 

Precisely  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  what  is  said 
by  Ferishtah  and  the  Persian  historians  ^  of  the  history  of 
that  time.  Nothing  can  now,  however,  be  more  easily 
intelligible  than  the  visit  of  Bahram  Gaur  to  India 
when  first  attacked  by  the  White  Huns.  His  marriage 
with  an  Indian  (P  Gupta)  Princess  of  Canouge ;  the  tribute 
or  assistance  claimed  by  Firoze  and  his  successors  on  the 
Persian  throne,  are  all  easily  explicable,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  nations  were  at  that  time  engaged  in 
a  struggle  against  a  common  enemy.  This,  too,  explains 
the  mention  of  the  ''  Shah  in  Shahi "  on  Eumara  Gupta's 
Allahabad  inscription.'  Hence,  too,  the  decided  Persian 
influence  on  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Canouge  Guptas,^  and 
the  innumerable  Sassanian  coins  of  that  period  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  north  of  India.^  In  all  this  the  Sassanians 
seem  inseparably  mixed  with  the  Guptas.  The  Persians, 
however,  came  eventually  victorious  out  of  the  war.  The 
great  Ghiptas  were  struck  down  at  some  date  between  465-70, 
or  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  struggle,  however,  was 
apparently  continued  for  some  time  longer  by  a  subordinate 
branch  of  their  successors;  inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  found  at  Aphsar  in  Behar,^  that  the  fourth  of 

^  Vol.  i.  part  ii.  lib.  It.  p]^.  325  tt  tegq, 

*  Malcolm's  Persia,  toI.  i.  p.  118 ;  Briggs's  translatioii  of  Ferishtah,  intro. 
Ixxrii.  et  §4qq. ;  Dew's  translation,  p.  13. 

'  Joomal  Aisiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  yoL  vi.  1837,  p.  963 ;  also  Thomas's  Prinsep, 
ToL  i.  p.  234. 

*  Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  toI.  t.  plates  xxxyi.  and  xxxvii.;  also  Thomas's 
Prinsep,  Tol.  i.  p  277,  plate  xxiii. 

^  Thomas's  Prinsep,  toL  i.  p.  407,  <<  pauim. 

*  Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1866,  p.  273.  See  alao  Cunningham's  Archso- 
logical  Beports,  toL  iiL  p.  136. 
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that  dynasty,  Damodara  Gupta,  ^'successfully  encountered, 
at  the  Battle  of  Maushari,  the  fierce  army  of  the  Western 
Hunas."  This  event  may  have  stopped  the  career  of  the 
Huns  in  India,  in  which  case  it  could  not  well  have  taken 
place  before  the  year  535,  when  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  his  Topographia  Christiana ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  describing  events  that 
took  place  when  he  was  himself  in  India  some  time  pre* 
viously.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  brings  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Battles  of  Kor&r  and  Maushari  freed  India  from 
the  Sakas  and  Hunas,  who  had  long  held  her  in  hated  subjeo- 
tion.  That  these  two  battles  were  fought  between  524  and 
544  appears  to  me  hardly  doubtful ;  and  they  thus  fix  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  in  MedisBval  Indian  history. 
Indeed,  so  near  each  other  are  these  two  events  in  date,  that 
I  sometimes  feel  almost  inclined  to  fancy  they  may  be  only 
different  names  for  the  same  battle.  At  all  events,  they 
almost  certainly  represent  parts  of  the  same  campaign  which 
freed  India  in  that  age  from  the  Yavanas ;  and  that  it  was 
to  commemorate  the  glories  of  these  struggles  that  the 
Yikram&ditya  Samvat  was  afterwards  instituted.  This 
expulsion  of  the  Yavanas  was,  too,  the  first  serious  blow 
that  was  struck  at  Buddhist  supremacy,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  never  afterwards  completely  recovered. 

To  make  all  this  as  clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  myself,  would 
require  much  more  careful  and  elaborate  working  out  than 
can  be  attempted  in  this  place.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  if 
any  one  who  had  access  to  the  same  sources  of  information 
as  De  Guignes  and  Ferishtah,  would  re-write  this  chapter 
with  special  reference  to  India,  availing  himself  of  all  the 
recent  sources  of  information  in  that  country,  and  combining 
it  with  what  we  learn  from  the  Byzantine  historians,  he 
could  easily  restore  to  history  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  romantic,  chapters  in 
the  history  of  India. 

Nothing  but  a  mistaken  system  of  Chronology  could  have 
prevented  all  this  being  seen  long  ago,  and  now  that  these 
difficulties  are  being  cleared  away,  we  may  hope  that  before 
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long  this  part  of  Indian  history  will  be  placed  on  a  satisfac- 
tory basis. 

My  impression  is^  that  this  view  of  the  Ghipta  Era  would 
neyer  have  been  considered  doubtful,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Chronology  of  that  period  has  hitherto  been  based  almost 
exclusively  on  Numismatic  researches;  and  as  it  happens 
that  the  Andhras,  or  S&tavahanas,  being  a  native  race^  hardly 
coined  money  at  all^  they  have  been  overlooked  and  their 
places  filled  by  others.  The  wealth  of  ancient  coins  we 
find  in  India  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  intruding 
foreigners,  who  came  from  or  through  Baktria,  where  they 
learnt  the  art  of  coining  from  the  Greeks  or  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  Guptas  them- 
selves that  the  indigenous  races  took  extensively  to  coining, 
and  the  use  of  money.  If  the  Andhras,  however,  did  not  coin 
money,  they  did  better.  They  dug  caves  in  the  rocks,  and 
covered  them  with  inscriptions ;  and  when  these  are  read  and 
their  surroundings  studied,  they  may  regain  their  place  in 
Indian  history  with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  disturbed. 
The  dates,  however,  of  the  Andhras  or  Andhrabhrityas,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  are  the  only  ones  regarding  which 
any  uncertainty  at  present  prevails,  and  till  these  inscriptions 
are  more  carefully  examined  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  with  the  same  confidence  as  others 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Art.  X. — The  Megha-Siitra.    By  Cecil  Bendall,  Fellow  of 
GoQville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

The  following  article  was  originally  suggested  by  a  notice 
in  Seal's^  ^'Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese." 
The  sutra  is  there  selected  as  a  type  of  the  latest  phase  of 
Buddhist  literature,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  pecu- 
liarities, but  owing  to  its  religious  importance  among  the 
Chinese,  which  caused  the  imperial  rescript  for  its  translation 
and  general  promulgation,  of  which  an  English  version  is 
there  given.  The  two  parts  of  which  this  sutra  is  composed 
are  mentioned  as  Nos.  15  and  16  of  vol.  14  of  the  Tibetan 
^'  Gyut,"  by  Csoma  Eorosi  in  As.  Bes.  xx.  p.  529;  the  names 
of  the  translators  fix  its  date  as  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
Finding  that  the  Sanskrit  original  existed  in  the  great,  and 
hitherto  unworked,  mine  of  Northern  Buddhist  literature, 
the  Wright  Collection  of  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
University  Library  of  Cambridge,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Prof.  Cowell,  to  whose  assistance  I  have  been  throughout 
deeply  indebted,  that  it  might  prove  generally  interesting  if 
an  edition  of  the  sutra  were  prepared.  A  perusal,  however, 
of  the  work  showed  such  a  preponderance  of  the  objection- 
able peculiarities  of  this  branch  of  Tantric  literature,  endless 
repetitions  of  words  and  thought,  huge  and  meaningless 
congestions  of  epithets  and  titles,  vast  catalogues'  of  names, 
and  in  fact  such  an  entire  absence  of  literary  merit  of  any 
kind,  that  the  project  of  preparing  a  complete  edition  was 
abandoned,  and  the  following  annotated  abridgment  drawn 


^  See  also  Fergusson,  *'Tree  and  Snake  Worship/'  p.  56,  where  some  further 
account  of  the  Chinese  version  is  given,  and  one  of  its  iUustrations  reproduced ; 
the  observations  as  to  the  date  may  be  corrected,  however,  by  a  reference  to 
Csoma  (as  presently  quoted). 

>  e.g,  the  list  of  177  snakes  at  the  beginning. 
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up.  The  text  of  these  extracts  is  based  on  the  Cambridge 
MS.,  of  which  I  have  made  a  nearly  complete  transcript, 
and  which  I  call  A,  and  the  MS.  in  the  Hodgson  Collection 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (B),  which  I  have  collated  for 
this  article. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  on  these  MSS.  may  be  not 
saperfluous. 

Ay  is  a  palm-leaf,  16  inches  by  2  inches,  5  lines  on  each 
page,  dated  N.S.  494= a.d.  1374.  It  is  written  in  the  pecu- 
liar and  often  very  difficult  handwriting  of  the  Nepalese  of 
the  period ;  and  abounds  in  errors  such  as  the  confusion  of 
^and  ?^and  of  1[  and  i^,  which  seem  to  show  the  scribe's 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

B,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  modern  ^  paper  transcript, 
is  a  fairly  careful  copy  of  a  good  original,  and  clearly  has 
independent  authority.  Conjectural  emendations  of  my  own 
of  the  readings  of  A  have  been  in  very  many  cases  confirmed. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Beal  for  help 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  Chinese  transliterations  of 
the  mystic  names  of  charms  on  page  297. 

The  following  extracts,  then,  contain  all  the  significant 
parts  of  the  sutra,  the  nature  of  the  omitted  portions  being 
every  where  indicated.'  The  text  is  founded  on  a  comparison 
of  the  M2SS.,  obvious  blunders  and  vernacular  barbarisms  in 
either  being  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  the  genuine  differences 
of  reading  only  being  noted.  Only  the  flagrant  errors  of 
Sandhi,  so  common  in  Buddhist  MSS.,  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
corrected. 

(References  to  the  Divyavadana  in  the  notes  are  to  the 
pages  of  the  edition  by  Prof.  Cowell  and  Mr.  Neil,  now  in 
the  press.) 

^  It  bears  date  on  the  cover,  N.S.  888=a.d.  1768. 

*  In  the  case  of  repeated  epithets,  etc.,  «.y*  p.  292,  U.  8, 17 ;  p.  294,  3  (ep. 
293,  U.  10,  27 ;  295,  4}  the  first  words  only  are  printed  again.  Cf.  also  pp.  306, 
307. 
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Text. 

tW^T  ^  TRTTSN  etc.,  etc.     (Here  follows  a  list  of  about 
200  snakes  cf.  Maliabhar.  Adi-P.  1551,  sqq.) 


*  w%r^«T^:  A. ;  ^npvT^vf^:  b. 
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Translation. 

Worship  to  the  inconceivahle  oceans,  to  the  all-enKghtened. 

Thus  was  it  heard  by  me;  ^  on  one  occasion  the  Venerable 
one  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  the  Snake-Eings  Nanda  and 
XJpananda,  in  the  summer  pavilion  of  the  circle  of  mighty 
clouds  filled  with  precious  gems  and  jewels  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  assemblage  of  bhikshuSy  and  by  a  mighty  assemblage 
of  bodhisatvas,  and  a  mighty  host  of  kings,  to  wit^  Nanda 

the  Snake  King,  and  XJpananda  ....  etc 

attended,  I  say,  by  84  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  krores  of  snakes  assembled  and  seated  together. 

Now  at  that  time  all  these  snake-kings  with  their  retinue, 
rising  from  their  seats,  placing  their  upper  robes  on  one 
shoulder,  putting  their  right  knees  on  the  ground,  bending 
their  clasped  hands  towards  the  Venerable  One,  with  immea- 
surable and  innumerable,  and  with  infinitely  various  and 
resplendent  flowers,  incense,  odours,  garlands,  imguents, 
sandal,  monks'  robes,  shades,  banners,  canopies,  silks,  wreaths, 
instruments,  motions®  to  the  beat  of  drums;  symphonies; 
jewel-flowers,  jewel-strings,  pearl-chains,  snake-flowers,  and 
pearl-nets,  rustling,  murmuring,  emitting  a  mighty  blast, 
sounding  a  mighty  sound,  and  sounding  delightful  sounds  of 
the  Law,  overshadowing  the  Venerable  One  with  a  great 
marvellous  store  of  aloes  and  saflron,  made  the  pradakshi]^. 

'  The  usual,  and  till  lately  regarded  as  the  invariable,  oommenoe- 
ment  of  Buddhist  worlds. 

*  Cf.  the  common  Pali  phr.  ekamsam  nttarasangam  karitva,  Le, 
baring  one  shoulder  in  token  of  respect. 

'  ^«f»  %^  another  constr.  and  phr.  common  to  Pali  and  Buddhist ' 
Skt.,  cf.  Childers,  s.v.  yo. 

'  irpraiq  might  also  be  taken  as  the  nomen  proprinm  of  several 
flowers. 

^  f|^f}><l^*i:  is  a  CTTT.  X.  in  Su^r.  2,  461,  16,  so  that  this  form  is 
the  partic  of  a  nom.  vb.  from  the  same  onomatop.  base. 

^  11^^^  seems  to  be  noun  there,  though  it  has  only  been  found  as 
an  adj.  hitherto. 
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fw^pfpc  iRj^roV*  j^ySnit  m«i^«i:  ^jn^w  1  ^(a^m^)- 


'  viKmnc"  Mss. 

*  •^  MS8. 

*  Sic  codd.  ambo;  scilicet  baec  forma  in  tempore  "lin"  apud  codices 
Buddbisticos  baud  rara. 
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After  this  salutation  they  stood  on  one  side ;  standing  on 
one  side  they  made  supplications. 

'^Let  us  worship,  let  us  reverence,  esteem,  honour  the 
samudras^  of  Bodhisatvas  with  [their]  samudras  of  bodies 
equal  [in  number]  to  the  dust  of  the  infinitesimal  atoms  of 
the  elements  of  the  universe,  in  the  samudras  of  the  assemblies 
of  Bodhisatvas,  in  the  samudras  of  the  extension  of  elements 
of  the  universe,  in  the  atoms  of  all  earth,  water,  fire,  wind, 
and  in  the  atoms  of  the  manifestations  of  all  forms,  as  well 
as  in  each  several  atom,  riding  upon  the  sea-clouds,  immea- 
surable and  innumerable,  with  samudras  of  cloud-bodies  ex- 
ceeding the  samudras  of  all  computation,  and  exceeding  the 
innumerable,  the  immeasurable,  the  inconceivable,  the  un- 
equalled, and  the  unmeted,  the  unknowable,  yet  (each)  in 
their  own  several  body,  [coming]  from  the  direction  of  the 
streams  of  every  quarter,  and  from  every  portion  of  each 
atom,  with  samudras  of  bodies  which  are  the  adoration  of  all, 
and  which  spread  through  the  shores  of  all  quarters  in 
unbroken  stream. 

To  wit,  occupying  the  expanse  of  firmament  which  is 
covered  with  infinite,  innumerable,  inconceivable,  unequalled, 
immeasurable,  unterminable,  incomprehensible,  and  undivided 
sea-clouds,  taking  their  origin  from  full  religious  purity 
successively,^  with  sea-clouds  which  are  the  shapes  of  Bodhi- 
satvas, likewise  with  sea-clouds  in  circles  of  shapes  of  every 
sun  and  moon  compacted  of  the  rays  of  the  colour  of  every 
gem ;  with  sea-clouds  of  pavilions  filled  with  the  radiance  of 
every  gem,  with  sea-clouds  of  the  buds  of  every  sandal-tree, 
with  sea-clouds  having  the  appearance  of  all  forms  and  all 
odours  and  fragrance,  with  sea-clouds  of  instruments  re- 
sounding with  all  noises,  with  sea-clouds  of  all  trees  of 
fragrance,    mounting   the  expanse  of  heaven  (thus)   over- 

*  Samudra  seems  to  be  employed  in  this  and  similar  passages  with 
reference  to  its  meanings  of  "  an  infinite  number." 

'  ^l^>  Cf*  f^i^»  hitherto  unnoticed,  occurs  in  Divyavadana, 
p.  49  =  "  scilicet." 

'  Cf.  Mano,  3,  76. 


^k-3 


Hr^Ain  ^HV^^n  l  (and  so 

the  TBiioas  oma- 

:  ooDstmcted  with  the 


n^nnw^ 


^i^i^ifMufii:  I  ^ 
I 


4d^,  n 


;  Ae  eooipoQiid 
kil  apparently 
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shadowed  with  samudras  of  olouds  of  all  worship,  of  which 
the  chief  are  such  (as  described),  immeasurable,  innumerable, 
inconceivable,  unequalled,  unmeted,  incommensurable,  un- 
knowable, moreover  in  unbroken  series,  [with  all  these],  let 
us  worship,  reverence,  esteem  and  honour  all  the  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisatvas." 

Thus  having  made  supplication,  the  Snake-Kings  again 
thrice  made  the  pradakshina  to  the  Venerable  One  and  did 
salutation  to  his  feet ;  then  at  the  command  of  the  Yenerable 
sat  down  on  their  own  several  seats:  moreover,  on  that 
occasion  the  great  supreme  King  of  Snakes,  with  three 
thousand  mighty  thousands,  whose  kingly  shade  was  the 
circle  of  glory  of  a  mass  of  clouds  and  endless  retinue,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  putting  his  upper  robe  on  one  shoulder, 
placed  his  right  knee  on  the  ground,  and  bending  the 
anjali  of  homage  towards  the  Yenerable,  addressed  him  as 
follows :  — 

''I  would  ask  the  Yenerable,  the  Tathagata,  the  fully 
enlightened  Arhat  somewhat,  as  a  question  for  decision,  if 
the  Yenerable  One  has  leisure,  being  asked,  for  the  explana- 
tion of  my  question." 

At  these  words,  the  Yenerable  One  thus  addressed  the 
snake-sovereign  whose  form  was  most  regal  through  the 
pavilion  of  the  circle  of  radiance  of  the  mass  of  clouds,  his 
boundless  ocean  of  followers,  ''  Ask,  Snake-monarch,  what- 
soever thing  thou  desirest,  by  the  solution  of  thy  question 
concerning  even  that  will  I  appease  thy  mind."    At  these 

words  the  Serpent-Eing,  with  three  thousand thus 

bespake  the  Yenerable  One,  "  How,  O  Yenerable  One,  may 
all  the  troubles  of  all  the  snakes  subside ;  (and  how)  may 

^  fj[^<!^.  This  is  an  interesting  case  of  the  intmsion  of  the  colloqaial 
speech,  whose  typical  development  is,  of  course,  PaH ;  H%?  being 
hitherto  unnoticed  in  Skt  See  Ghilders,  8.V.  saoe,  who  quotes  (s.v. 
okasam)  Sace  me  Bhagava  okasam  karoti  pafihassa  veyy^aranaya 
which  corresponds  almost  word  for  word  to  the  text.  It  is,  however, 
really  frequent  in  the  Lalita-Vist.,  but  has  escaped  notice  owing  to  the 
defective  editorial  care  shown  in  the  printed  edition. 
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^1  '^Pi^N' ^f^fif'R^  m^iWMl  ii4^i4i^l  ii4f*¥iif<i 


_  « 

*  l|f?lfW^V%  A.  qomm  vocem  apod  lezica  non  reperio. 

•  WtHtfiniTtB, 


H^  they  (thus)  i 
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they  (thus)  gladdened  and  bleBsed,  send  forth  rain-torrents 

here,  seasonably  for  Jumbudvlpa ;  make  all  grasses,  bushes, 

herbs,  forest-trees  to  grow ;  produce  nil  corn  ;  give  rise  to  all 

juices,  whereby  the  men  of  Jambudvipa  may  become  blessed?" 

At  these  words   the  Venerable  One   thus  addressed  the 

Snake-monarch,  with  three  thousand  .  .  .  etc.:  "Excellent! 

excellent!  0  Serpent-monarch,  in  that  thou,  acting*  for  the 

good  pleasure  of  all  creatures,  doat  think  fit  to  inquire  of  the 

Venerable  with  such  an  object. 

I        Therefore,  anake-king,   hearken,  and  ponder  it  well  and 

m  earefully  in  thy  mind ;  I  will  tell  thee.     By  the  One  Law,  O 

rsoake-king,  may  all  the  troubles  of  the  snakes  subside,  and 

they  may  become  endowed  with  bliaa. 

By  which  '  One- Law '  ?  Even  by  charity  ;  therein  devaa 
and  men,  snake-king,  living  in  charity,  are  not  burned  by 
fire,  nor  hurt  by  weapons,  nor  carried  away  by  water,  nor 
slain  by  poison,  nor  overcome  by  a  neighbour's  host ;  they 
ahall  alumber  sweetly,  and  sweetly  they  awake  and  are 
guarded  by  their  own  holiness,  being  glorified  by  the  glory 
of  great  holiness,  and  are  indestructible  by  this  world  with 
the  world  of  devas,  and  gracious,  and  fair  of  countenance, 
and  everywhere  unhindered  in  their  goings,  with  all  griefs 
subsided,  gladdened  and  endowed  with  all  bliss. 

And  hereafter,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  pervaded 
by  human  attributes,  they  are  bom  in  the  Brahma -world, 
through  the  exercise  of  charity,  O  king.  These,  0  king,  are 
the  praises  of  devas  and  men  who  live  in  charity. 

Now  therefore,  snake-king,  ye  must  live  with  benevolent 
action  of  body,  speech  and  mind.     Again,  further,  snake- 
king,  a  dhiirani  called  '  Survasukhandada '  must  be  put  in 
action.     That  is  destined  to  put  to  rest  all  serpents'  woes, 
and  to  give  all  blessings:  because  here  in  Jambudvipa  in 
'  Cf.  PiUi  parabitaya  patipHnno,  Childers,  ».v.  patipnjjntl. 
'  I  follow  Buruoiif  in  (realing;  this  m»  m  tingle  verb  (see  hii  note, 
•L»la<..'p.  413).  et.  n^i.  i.  4,  7S. 
"  Cr.  ktkywftn  bbedik,  Dhnmtuapada  129. 

"  jinu^anua  (subsl.)  ^erni!.  hithrrto  unknown  both  to  Skt.  and 
Pill  j  tUough  the  vb.  V>lll^is  common  e&p.  lu  the  earlier  lauguoge. 


I 


i 
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am^m^m^^m^L^^^  3  ^^b^^^^^^^^^^^^^b     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

VTTWT  I  '^^KW  ^ronrnnfT  w^rt  ^'Kirw  unniT  ^niniT- 
iOTihftr  I  ftfUT  v^m^  ^T^nftfif  I 

^^*iww^^i«il  ^nlfT'n^WWt  ^TnRTWPrt  ^^iwj^^ftw- 


'  Barbare  codd.  ambo ;  IVfTTTrERRlf^  A. ;  HfTHT^Rnf^* 

*  Syllabam  ^  om.  A. 
'  J^  codd. 

'  wnnrrij  b.  ;  4h<uiiii^  a. 

•  ^PPTR'IWnTt  B. 

'^  Sic  codd.;  de  uocali  producta  cf.  formas  Vedicas. 
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Bea§oii  and  for  a  season  it  produces  clouds,  and  causes  to 
arise  all  grass,  ehnibs,  herbage,  forest-treee,  and  corn.  Now, 
0  snake,  which  is  that  Dfaarani  called  Sukhaiidada  ?  It  is 
as  follows : — Dharani,  Dhnrani  TTttarani,  Sampratishthita, 
Vijaya,  Vaniasatya,  Pratijna,  Saliajuanavati,  Utpitdani,  Vi- 
nufani,  Abbiahechat^i,  AbhivyaharB9ubhavati,  AjSmatumahi, 
Sumbalanivaha,  'Take  away  troubles!'  'Shake  off  sin  I' 
'  Glettnae  the  paths  I '  Bihaka,  Dharmatasu ; — such  are  the 
words. 

Again,  snake-king,  the  names  are  to  be  repeated  of  the 
Tathan^atas,  whose  families  and  races  are  sprung  from  the  one 
hair-lip  of  Vairochana,  speedy  producers^  of  happiness  [con- 
sisting of]  a  circle  here*  of  clouds,  which  are  tho  banner  of 
their  illurainiag  knowledge,  having  their  production  and 
origin  from  the  splendour  of  the  mass  which  is  tho  site  of 
the  source  of  cloud-gatherings. 

These  put  to  rest  all  the  woes  of  all  the  snakes,  of  all  the 
families  of  snakes,  the  races  of  snakes,  births  and  pro- 
ductions of  snakes,  of  all  aoake-kinga,  of  all  snake- descended 
cloud -iliu mined  virgins  of  all  snake-retinues ;  they  bring 
together  all  supplies  of  blessings.     Herein,  0  King,  what  are 


'  Tlie  fulbning  Chinese  phonetic  equksIentB  (hindty  communicnted 
to  me  hy  Prof.  Beal)  maj  be  interesting  to  compare; — Tu-Io-ni 
Tn'-lo-ni ;  Yaa-lo-lo-ni,  Sam-]to-lu-ti-i>«o-ta  Pi-tche  je  P'o-lun-na-sa- 
li-ye  Po-lo-ti-bj'B,  Po-Io-hii-jnFi-na-|Kf-tl  (perh.  from  h  v.I.  Parajjinna 
vali)  Yiin-(o-p'i)-la-Di,  Pi-iia-cb*Bng-ui,  Ho-pUsi-rlie-ni ;  Hu-pi-pi-ya- 
ho-It>->hu-]Hi-po-t]  ;  O-e'he-nia-to  mn-clii,  Kung-po-la-lieu-chi-po-liu, 
Ma-lo-hi-le-8lje  {  =PiilI  mara  kilesa),  Tu-na-po-hom  Sliu-to-ye,  Ma- 
kia-n!,  Li-hn-l(n,  Ta-mo-lo-shu-lo  (and  otlierfe  not  in  the  Skt.). 

'  Tbe  position  of  ^m  is  very  doubtful :  eiipecially  as  tlie  ivord  lias 
no  rcpresenlntive  Id  tbe  Chinese  version,  db  given  me  by  Prof.  Beal ; 
ibe  wli'ile  pHssage  is  rorrupt. 

'  ^T^  Rf^in  is  very  suspicious ;  perh.  (cf.  crit.  note)  we  sbonld 
read  ^jag |^| ^ :  wliere  \\'^  would  give  the  senw  of  'dark  cloud,' 
— hut  ibis  seeDis  contradictory  to  ^WHT^T.  «'c. 

"  Pratipra^rambh  has  been  bitberlo  unnoticed  by  Skt,  Lexico* 
graphy ;  Ihougli  its  Piti  equiv.  is  weU  kiiuwQ, 

u.— [metv  •■aiB«,]  20 


THE  ItBOHA-BUTBA. 


(Here  ensue  several  pages  of  names  of  Tatbagalai*). 

wirit  ^Trra  g^^  I  ^^T  f?  ipmrfvna  ^  ^ry  ^  ^^  ^ 


*  ^rwT^'  A. 


TI'M'om.  B.;  HTT^nn  A. 
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those  names  of  TathagatasP  I  name  them  by  saying^ 
'  Homage  to  the  Tath&gataYairochanagarbhamahamegha  • .  / 

By  the  utterance  of  these  names  of  Tathagatas,  0  snake- 
king,  all  woes  of  all  snakes  are  set  at  rest,  and  [though] 
fraught^  with  ills  they  create  here  in  Jambudyfpa  showers 
in  season  and  for  a  season,  and  make  all  grass,  shrubs,  herbs^ 
forest-trees,  and  com,  to  grow."     Then  the  snake-king  with 

endless thus  entreated  the  Venerable  One,  ''Let  the 

Venerable  One  speak  such  words  of  charms  that  through  their 
utterance  here  in  Jambudvlpa,  in  the  latter  season  and  time, 
in  drought,  mighty  showers  may  give  rains  in  time  of 
calamity,  in  time  of  difficulty,  in  times  of  turmoil  in  the  iron 
age  of  a  lawless  people,  in  time  of  accident  and  misfortune, 
of  disease  and  death,  of  the  conjunction  of  adverse  planets, 
let  Him  work  the  assuagement  of  all  calamities,  accidents  and 
pains.  Let  the  Venerable  One,  of  his  supreme  pitifulness 
and  mercy  toward  all  beings,  speak  words  of  speUs  so  formed 
as  to  invoke  all  snakes,  destroy  all  M&ras,  shield  off  all 
injuries  of  all  beings  and  their  pains  and  afflictions  and  fears, 
and  cause  peace  and  salvation,  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
adverse  stars ;  moreover,  let  them  stop  all  the  hindrances  to 
rain  that  have  been  foretold  by  the  Venerable  One,  and 
fully  create  showers  here  in  Jambudvlpa.  I  supplicate  the 
Venerable  Tathagata." 

On  this  being  said,  the  Venerable  thus  bespake  the  snake- 
king  with  endless ''  Excellent !  excellent !  serpent- 
king,  that  thou  shouldst  supplicate  the  TathSgata  for  the 
wealth,  goodliness,  and  bliss  of  all  creatures.  Therefore, 
snake-king,  hearken  well,  and  fully  ponder  in  thine  heart,  I 
will  declare  unto  thee. 

The  Dharani  is  called  Mahakarunodbhava,  etc.,  spoken, 
appointed,  and  approved  by  all  the  Buddhas  for  the  weal 

'  ^niT  literally  «>  "  scilicet,"  '*  to  wit,"  as  often  in  the  Divyava- 
dana,  and  Lalita-vistara. 

'  Both  MS8.  read  ^T!^^>  but  sense  and  construction  would  gain  by 
correcting  to  ^nf^. 

*  Cf.  PaU  ajjhnaH, 
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^ri^rrrni  f*n^H^?fii  ^rf^BrwPC  ^RH^WRffSiTT'c  w^fii  i 

*liHl|l^lfl*Hfin'l  ^TI^^tHlff ft**l«Wilf«l*l  *l4,H(i|<^- 

f*f^^r^nir%?j^3Jii^*  ftiwrif^rffe  ^  ii^  ^NiT^  etc. 

****** 

Here  follow  several  pages  of  gibberish  and  mysticism^  of 
which  some  specimens  are  subjoined : — 

****** 

After  this,  commences  a  long  series  of  invocations  to  the 
nagas  for  rain  by  aid  of  various  personages,  thus : — 

Ht  ^TfTTRT ^^VTTT  ^cg^nlf  fj^t^  ^^^^UNI- 

IT^toSpt'  !!•  !•  ^^  ^^  ^TfT  I  ^TpSfTTnwiN*  H*  • I 

^rer^piW^*  ...  I  ^fllMil4jS*l' .  • .  I  ^ft^HllRW^'  ...  I 

After  returning  to  devas,  and  Tathagatas  in  general,  we 
find  similar  invocations  to  mythical  beings,  borrowed  from 
Brahmanism,  viz.  the  Yakshas,  Gandharvas,  Asuras,  Gtirudas, 
Kinnaras.  To  this  succeed  pages  more  of  mysticism,  with 
gibberish  everywhere  interspersed ;  then  many  of  the  Naga- 
rajas  are  invoked  or  re-invoked  by  name,  and  the  charm  ends 
with  the  words — 
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and  bliss  of  all  beings  ;  whioh  causes  rain  in  time  of 
droughty  and  checks  excessive  rain,  alleviates  death  and 
pain,  invokes  all  the  snakes,  gladdens  all  devas,  destroys  all 
Maras,  and  makes  all  beings  endowed  with  all  bliss ;  to  wit : 
**  0  thou  who  shinest  with  mighty  knowledge,  the  mass  of 
whose  thunderbolts  have  their  might  firm  through  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Qri,  radiant  as  the  Sun,  with  the  banner  of 
holiness,  and  supremely  bright  and  spotless,  with  thy  slender 
and  pure  form 


O  mighty  snakes,  bring  rain  here  by  the  appointment  of 
the  truth  of  all  Devas,  hail !  By  the  appointment  of  the 
truth  of  Brahma,  rain  here  in  Jambudiapa,  hail ! 

By  that  of  Qakra,'  .  •  .  By  that  of  the  four  mah&rajas,^ 
...  of  the  eight  good  qualities,'  ...  of  the  Qrotapanna,^ 
.  .  .  the  Sakridagami,^  .  .  .  theAnag&mi,^  •  .  .  theArhat,^ 
.  .  .  the  Pratyekabuddha.^ 


'  Cf.  irnii|?I  supra. 

'  Compare  the  Karai^fs-vyuha,  and  Tantric  and  late  Baddhistic 
works,  pamm, 

'  Indra  as  a  Buddhist  archangel. 

*  The  four  Lokapalas  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  guarding  the 
lowest  devalokas. 

^  Gf.  Childers  s.v.  ango,  and  Bum.  lb.  cit 

'  These  are  the  four  classes  of  aryas  corresponding  to  the  four 
paths. 

'  One  who  has  attained  Buddha-ship,  but  does  not  preach :  opposed 
to  the '  Samyaksambuddha.' 


TUB  HBOBA-fflTTUk 


•ra:  ?rf5%>«:  ^w^  bwq^t^  hiii  i 


iftnlMfll  •IWlf^Wt  f  1"  T"  ■^<»  1 

irfti  I  ^ti  "^si^  inrrtrfTniiHH  g  ^ftfrfw  ^'-^^  tpv^*  i 


n:  (*ic)  A. 

'  yil  MM, 


» 

I 
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Ilumage  to  all  the  Suddhas:    may  the  words  of  the  spell 

be  successful:  kail  I  (Thus  ends)  the  64th  parivarta,  called 
Varahagamanamandali  of  the  hundred- thousand- fold  Maha- 
megha  mahayana  siitra. 


He  who  desires  a  mighty  raia  must  perform  this  rite 
'the  great- cloud- ci rcle '  in  an  open  apace,  overspread  by  a 
blue  canopy,  shaded  by  a  blue  banner,  on  a  clear  spot  of 
earth ;  (being)  a  prophet  of  the  Law,  seated  on  a  blue  seat, 
fasting  according  to  the  ashtiinga,'"  with  well-wualied  limbs, 
clad  in  pure  raiment,  anointed  with  fragrant  odour,  wearing 
the  three  white  stripes,'  he  must  recite  it  for  a  day  and  night 
continuously  facing  the  east ;  he  must  place  i'our  full  vessels, 
filled  with  pure  blue  water,  after  prayers  to  the  Tatbagatas 
also,  according  to  his  power,  an  oblation,  and  flowers  and 
odours ;  then  the  prophet  of  the  Law,  after  having  painted 
towards  the  four  quarters  with  liquid  cow-dung  on  a  reed,  in 
the  eastern  quarter  three  hastas'  high  must  depict  the  snake- 
king  called  Triflrshaka,  with  cow-dung  :  in  the  southern 
quarter  him  called  Pancha^irshaka  five  haetas  high ;  in  the 
western,  seven  hastas  high,  Sapta^irshaka ;  in  the  northern, 
Nava^irshaka,  nine  bastas  high. 

And  the  prophet  of  the  Law,  with  hia  own  safety 
Becurcd,  and  living  in  goodwill,  shall  behave  towards  all 
beings  with  compassion,  (and)  after  prayers  to  all  the 
Buddbas  and  Bodhisatvas  shall  perform  this  rite  to  the  snakes 
with  the  motive  of  bis  own  prosperity.  Afterward,  at  a  season 
of  drought,  he  shall  recite  this  chapter  '  The  great-cloud- 
circle,'  for  one  day  or  for  two,  until  it  needs  shall  rain  seven 
oigbts.  Even  the  sea  may  overflow  its  shore,  but  bis 
auspicious  word  "  Rain  "  fails  not ;  ^  nay,  he  must  sustain 
bimself  on  the  three  sweets,  ghee,  honey  and  sugar,  and  by 

'  See  Wason't  Hindu  Sects,  Works,  vol.  i.e^. p.  IW,e(  n/.;  or  peril. 
"entiDg  thrice  in  the  brigliE  forlnigiit." 

*  A  liBsta  ~  about  18  incliet. 

*  Cf,  Rim.  6.  37.  9  ^T^  1TBWT  ^TtfTI  and  aXXow  in  Greek. 
"  S«e  p.  3(XI,  I.  13.  supra. 
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(Hero  follows  aDolher  long  list  of  anakes). 


(Then    numeroua    invocutions    tnterBpersed   with    mystio 

syllables  as  above), 

fTirafT^TTH^WW^TO^^^S-  • .  .  •  (liere  follow  some  twenty 
long  compounds  describing  omaments,  et«.,  each  ending 
with  "H^:) <l<M*jfi»^l^'g  I  ff^t"  TPTKiwrf 

'  JTfTnr  A. !  »nt«it  b. 
'  im^Tft  A. 

'  g^:  "">■  D- 

'  W^TTTTll  B. 

'  ara^  B. ;  TTirg  A. 

"  «^  A.:om.B. 

"  *i*KV\^  B.     Vu\  iitraqii«  1eiiei«  ignnta. 


^^B  rice,  su^ 
^^^    Bod  rep< 
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rice,  sugar,  milk,  etc.,  joined  with  all  Yirtues  of  character, 
end  repeat  this ;  so  it  muat  needs  be  effectual,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  of  Speakers.  W^orship  to  the  immovable 
Tathdgata ;  worship  to  (^  Sky  a  muni,  tho  Tathagata. 

Thus  did  I  hear ;  once  on  a  time  the  Venerable  One  was 
dwelling  in  tho  great  sea,  in  a  pavilion  of  gem  and  jewel 
crests  with  a  mighty  host  of  snakes,  a  full  thousand  of 
serpents;  all  possessed  of  all  the  supernatural  powers  of  the 
■oakea,  with  a  mighty  snake-retinue :  to  wit,  with   Kauda, 

I  etc 

And  all  these  soake-kinga,  with  these  and  other  thousands 
of  mighty  snake-kinga,  with  mighty  snake-power  and  mighty 
magic  pomp,^  with  hissings  in  tho  air,  sending  forth  a  mighty 
wind  and  rain,  approached  to  do  obeisance  to  the  Venerable 
One,  and  to  hear  the  Law.     Now  at  that  time  the  Venerable 

^         One  gave  applause  to  the  great  snakes  :    "  Bravo  '.    bravo  ! 

^^^  O  serpents ! 

^^H  In  crowds  whose  ornament  is  the  magic  pomp  of  mighty 
clouds,  with  great  eea-clouds  with  pendants  of  pearls, 
glittering  strings,  cloth  of  gold  and  all  jewel-crests,  with 

k  clouds,  etc.,  ...  let  them  overshadow  the  sky,  let  them 
approach  the  snake-kings  of  all  snakes  in  this  round  world, 
let  them  shine,  let  them  rain,  rain  down,  roar,  give  forth  a 
mighty  show  of  lightning,  striving,  striving  together, 
rumbling,  rustling,  setting  in  motion  great  sounds  of  snakes, 
^        delightful  noises,  giving  voice  together  to  a  mighty  voice, 


'  f^urvila.  This  word,  liithnrlo  unknoim,  stH^ins  to  be  nn 
I  irrrgularly  fui'med  parliciple  (heru  used  an  a  noun)  from  f%9  '  to 
t  tnctamarphaM '  i  cf.  the  Pali  vikobliagaia  'ma^lc' — nn  aaalo^iis 
I  /ormation  of  the  popular  spaecb,  of  wliich  we  everywliere  observe 
f  luch  rtinarkahli-  traces  in  all  Buililhistic  language. 

*  Thb  fomi  seems  unlciian'o :  but  77^  octmrs  as  nn  onoraal. 

"^  7Z*  this  onomat.  vb.  occurs  {u  Dm-;i,k.  168  (Witsou). 

"  Ttkis  onomat.  seems  unexampled  ;  hut  cf.  If^lf^if  I.  8  supra. 
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(Here  follow  iiiYocatioiiSy  chiefly  repe/diioDM,  or  mystical 
syllables.) 

^^i^  M  irrt^r*  ^OTfT  I  ^  <i^  ^i^<wi«i  ^^^^ifl*  ^^iiiWi 
^jRj^  irrt^r*  ^rnrr  i  vnil  i*  n*  wf9^  bi«  ii»  ^^  i 

TTfftwni*  ^^  ^vrrfiR*  bi»  ^^  ^^  I 

inrti  T*  ^riPBr*  ^*  ^*  ^*  i 

^S^'i^  'I*  H*  T^T''*  '•  ^*  ^*  i 
1^7^  I*  ?Br«  f*nspr«  ^*  ^«  ?Br«  i 
»rftR  1*  H«  Ti[^m^  ^«  ^«  ?Br«  i 

iraPti  1*  ^*  ^PTO*  Bi*  If*  ^ET*  I 
vrennt  'r^  ^*  tt^h^et*  v  ^»  «•  i 

fi?  l'  ^IWIflfiT  ^^  IT^  V^^  flClflfl  f^8  •  •  •  •  iftfl  ^9 

^^^^i?T  ii^^iifui  ^iM<^^*  ^anhrerrf'T  ^riw  ^nFTRrnc 
irgifr  i  ^^flr^^^Tr8  f^  ^nf^  ^wrf^r  ^ftff*!  i  ^ijH 

^Wni  WfTW  THTTl^  BW  \W^  ^TfT   I 

ww  ifVRTrro  I  nfi^M^d^Ki  iwRnrra  i  ©tc. 

(Iloro  some  twenty  Tathagatas  by  namoi  each  name  oom- 
monoing  mahu-megha — ) 


*  . . . '  IU«o  omnia  nibris  litteris  B. 
'  Hlc  MS. 

*  W  pi^  IT  In  modo  linpenitl\*o  spud  codd.  Bnddhisdeos  satis  nsltatiim. 
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Come,  come,  mighty  serpents,  haU !  I  summon  the  snake- 
king  Paundra  by  the  truth  of  Buddha  to  Jambudvlpa. 

I  summon  the  snake-king  Qrlteja  by  the  truth  of  the  Law 
to  Jambudvlpa;  Ananta,  etc.,  •  •  •  by  the  truth  of  the 
priesthood  .  •  • 


Yasuki    ...    by  that  of  Indra    • 
Takshaka.     .     .    by  that  of  Brahma. 

Qrlkantha of  Indra    . 

Eravana Yishnu. 

•  • 

Malina the  Budras 

Manaswin     ....      theRishis   • 
Yidrava^a    ...     all  the  snake-kings 
Prasphota     •    *    .    .       the  Yakshas 

Anavatapta Bftkshasas 

All  the  snakes  •  by  the  ever  higher  truth  (P) 


Tarry  not,  come,  0  mighty  snake-kings,  I  summon  all 
hearts  of  snakes. 

I  murmur  (P)  sara  hara  dhapa    .     .     . 

Fill  all  the  fields,  rain  on  all  the  com,  let  loose  great 
winds. 


By  the  ordinance  of  all  the  Buddhas,  by  the  ordinance  of 
all  the  Bodhisatvas,  by  the  truth  of  the  snakes,  I  summon  the 
hearts  of  all  snakes;  come  quickly,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Triple  Gem.* 

^  Ratna-traya  [or  triratna  (v.  B.  and  R.  8.h.  voc.)]  is  the  Personifi- 
cation of  the  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Church  (saogha) :  the  form  in 
the  text,  though  unnoticed  in  the  Dictionaries,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  invocations  at  the  beginning  of  our  BuddlUst  M8S. 
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(Then  mystic  syllables  and  Invocations^  chiefly  repetitions 
of  preceding  passages.) 

^T^:*  I  <^^rqfli*i^<i^M  ^fmy^  ^^'  ^  ''ftm  wfir:  ^- 

'  luserit  1[9t  MS. 

*  f^fTHBrf^BnW  A. 

'  *7f^!  A. ;  cf.  annotadones. 

'  WTWT  Codd. 

"  ^  t^'S^Tfif  B. 
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Worship  to  the  Triple  Oem,  worship  to  him  who  hath  a 
hot  bolt  in  hand,  lord  of  the  mighty  host  of  Yakshas,  wearing 
the  form  of  Elala  in  its  various  junctures ;  in  the  end  of 
one's  robe  a  knot  must  be  tied  with  seven  prayers  by  the 
prophet  of  the  Law  after  he  has  previously  made  provision 
for  his  safety .3  This  "Whirlwind "-Chapter,  (also)  called 
"  The  heart  of  all  Serpents,"  must  be  recited.  For  thrice 
seven  days  uninterruptedly,  with  cow-dung,  in  the  eastern 
quarter  the  snake-king  called  Triple-crest,^  with  his  retinue, 
must  be  painted  ;  in  the  western,  the  snake  king  called 
Avabhasanasikhin  is  to  be  painted,  seven-crested,  with  a 
retinue  of  serpents;  in  the  north,  the  snake-king  called 
Meghasanchodana,  nine-crested,  is  to  be  depicted ;  a  blue 
canopy  and  blue  dress,  blue  banner  and  all  the  offering  is  to 
be  made  blue ;  but  the  sweet  offering  to  the  snakes,  and  the 
triple-sweet,^  must  be  offered, — an  oblation  of  all.;  with 
(this)  "  Heart  of  the  snakes ; "  the  cloud-monarchs  too  must 
be  depicted,  emitting  a  shower,  and  rubbing  against  one 
another ;  at  the  end  masses  of  rain-birds  and  lightning  are 
to  be  painted  ;  and  parched  rice  canopied  by  the  swastika,'^ 
also  fish  and  flesh,  and  honey-food  without  curds,^'  and  a 
sumptuous  offering  must  be  made  there.  Then  the  prophet 
of  the  Law,  pure  and  clad  in  pure  raiment,  must  recite  this 
"  Whiriwind  "  chapter,  "  The  Heart  of  Snakes."  Then  the 
snakes  beginning  on  the  first  day,  make  a  rustling  ^^  sound 
and  utter  sounds  of  delight. 

'  Cf.  a^ldli^tq,  8upra,  p.  302, 1.  19. 

^  For  the  whole  passage,  cf.  p.  303,  supra, 

^  ^f^l  is  masc.  (regularly)  jast  below :  cf.  the  varying  genders  of 
fSff^  and  other  words  in  Divyavadana  and  Lalita-Vistara. 

^  Sugar,  honey,  and  ghee. 

"  This  swastika  may  either  be  the  well-known  four-pointed  figure, 
or  the  (three-pointed)  figure  of  rice,  cited  by  M.  W.  s.v.  swastika  as 
used  in  the  rites  of  Durga. 

'^  The  Madhu-parka  (v.  Manu  and  Aqwalayana)  consisted  of  honey 
with  curds. 

"  Cf.  ^I^^I^:  9upra. 
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I  'fii: 


(Then  about  twenty  similar  invocations  to  Tathigatas,  each 
"  arhate  samyaksambuddhaya/') 

\n\\n  W\m\nm\m  nifUKfll  Vlftfliwii  VIMn^i^l  ti?i^M^i- 


*  ^«l^ni«l**  MS. 

'  Haec  clausula  '  rubrica'  apud  B.  cf.  p.  906'* 

^  Om.  :^  A. 
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And  in  this  chapter  there  is  no  disappointment ;  ^  or  there 
is  the  precept^  ''  K  the  sea  should  exceed  its  bounding  shore, 
(only)  then  would  this  rain  exceed  (its  due  time  of  coming)."^ 

Glory  to  the  fully  enlightened  Arhat^  the  Tathagata  Qri- 
garbhakutavinarditaraja    .     .     . 

Worship  to  the  Venerable  One,  health  be  to  me,  goodwill 
to  all  creatures !  May  all  beings  have  security !  May  the 
distress  of  all  beasts  be  assuaged !  Homage  to  the  remover 
of  all  the  besetting  sins  I  ^  May  this  rite  of  the  Tathagatas 
be  successful,  the  rite  watched  over  by  all  the  Buddhas 
whose  words  are  ''  Expand,  expand  ...  all  hail !  *'  Whoso 
hath  the  head  purified,  be  they  Bhikshu  or  Bhikshu^I, 
Upasaka  or  Upasika,  let  him,  clothed  in  pure  raiment  with 
charity  at  heart,  write  these  names  of  Tathagatas,  and  put 
them  on  a  seat,  and  then  throw  into  the  air  a  spoonful  of 
seven  odours.  Let  him  repeat  the  names  of  Tathagatas 
five  times  severally.  He  must  do  great  service,  and  continue 
in  case  of  drought  for  seven  days  ;  (then)  the  deva  will  rain. 

Here  endeth  the  65th  chapter.— "  The  Whirlwind  "—of 
the  "  Great  Cloud  "—a  "  Great  Vehicle  Sutra." 


1  Cf.  Daqak.  88,  1  (cd.  Bomb.)  If  ^qfTftPC  f^  f^NNl^:  ^mJl  I 

'  Cf.  Divyavadana,  p.  96.  Apyevatikramed  velam  sagaro  makara- 
layah,  na  tii  vaineyavatsanam  Buddho  velam  atikramet.  Should  we 
restore  apyeva  for  the  somewhat  awkward  and  obscare  ^milT  ^ 
above  ? 

*  For  the  five  nivarai^as,  cf.  Dhammapada,  345 ;  for  the  compd.  cf. 
Childers,  s.v.  vikkhamhanam. 

'  The  form  4|^WI||  seems  new:  ka^achchha  is  a  anr.  Key, 
in  Skt.  and  common  in  Pali. 
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Akt.  XI. — Hiatorical  and  ArchoBological  Notes  on  a  Journey 
in  South'  Western  Persia,  1877-1878.    By  A.  Houtum- 

SCHINDLER. 


Six  miles  beyond  the  first  stage  from  Teher&n,  on  the  road 
to  Hamadan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stone  carav&nser&'i  and  of 
two  wells.  The  caray&nser&'i  is  called  sangi  '  the  stone  one.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  carav&nser&is  built 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Anushirv&n  the  Just.  Ruins  of  a 
caravdnserd'i,  exactly  like  this  one,  are  to  be  seen  at  Ahu&n, 
a  stage  beyond  Semndn  on  the  high  road  to  Meshed,  and 
there  the  legend  says  that  it  was  one  of  Anushirv&n's  con- 
structions. The  distribution  of  the  rooms  and  stables  in 
these  two  old  carav&nserdis  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
more  modern  ones. 

Six  miles  further  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  so  well 
known  in  ancient  times  (Polyb.  lib.  x.),  is  a  square  mound  of 
earth  with  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  on  it.  This  mound  is 
called  the  caravdnserdi  Khaki,  that  is,  '  the  earthen  one.' 

A  few  miles  beyond  Khdn&b&d,  the  second  post  stage  from 
Teherdn,  is  the  village  Dastjird,  with  a  mound  and  some 
ruined  towers.  A  Mullah  of  the  place  told  me  that  the  true 
name  of  the  village  was  Dastdjird.  There  may  here  have 
been,  during  the  Sassanian  period,  a  little  fort  or  guard-house 
on  the  high  road  from  Rey  to  Ecbatana.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  Sassanians  may  also  be  found  in  the  names  of  some  of 
the  villages  in  this  district;  thus,  we  have  Bahrdm&bdd  and 
Firuzabad,  and  three  '  abodes  of  the  sun,'  Khor&b&d,  Khur- 
shiddbdd,  and  Shemsdbdd. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  note  is  the  village  or  district 
Mazdakdn,    also    written    Mazdaqdn,    some    miles    before 
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Nobar&n.  There  is  a  tradition  of  this  district  having  been 
one  of  the  last  refuges  of  the  followers  of  Mazdak,  the  reli- 
gious impostor  killed  by  order  of  Andshirv&n  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century. 

Regarding  the  river  south  of  Mazdakdn,  now  called  Reza 
Ch&'i,  it  seems  that  it  was  formerly  called  Sefid  R6d.  The 
Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  speaks  of  Mazdak&n  as  '^  a  small  town,  a 
stream  from  which  flows  into  the  Sefid  Bud/'  and  in  the 
paragraph  on  S&veh  it  says,  that  ''its  waters  come  from 
Mazdak&n  ; "  this  is  true  of  the  Reza  Ghiii,  which,  running 
into  the  Qara  8d,  waters  a  part  of  the  S&veh  plain.  Should, 
however,  the  Rezd  Gh&'i  itself  be  meant,  as  the  Mazdaqan 
water  running  into  the  Sefid  Rud,  we  have  the  former 
Persian  Sefid  Rud,  'white  river,*  changed  into  the  Turkish 
Qarasu,  *  black  river,'  which  is  very  improbable. 

The  name  of  the  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blood 
Mountain,  Q&nli-d&gh,  ought  to  be  Buyuk&b&d,  not  Bubuk- 
&b&d ;  the  former  is  mentioned  as  a  large  village  belonging 
to  Hamad&n  in  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub. 

Close  to  Bubuk&b&d  is  the  village  Mildgird.  The  name 
may  be  derived  from  mel,  *a  large  pear,  or  wine; '  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  a  place  from  the  Ashkanian  period,  meaning 
'  town  of  the  Medes.'  Moses  Ghorenensis  speaks  of  a  Mara- 
gird,  an  Armenian  foundation  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (lib. 
i.  30).  This  may  have  been  a  later  foundation;  some  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  point  to  former  importance. 

At  Neh&vend  I  was  shown  a  gravestone,  for  many  years 
supposed  to  be  over  the  grave  of  the  minister  of  Malik  Sh&h 
Seljuqi,  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  who  was  killed  at  Neh&vend  a.d. 
641,  but  buried  at  Ispah&n.  On  the  stone  was  found  a  Cufic 
inscription,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Neh&vendis, 
showed  the  stone  to  belong  to  the  grave  of  a  T&her-ibn- 
Ahmed,  who  died  a.h.  675. 

Near  Nehfivend  is  a  village  called  M'adi  Kereb,  with  the 
grave  of  Ahmed- ibn -'Omar,  the  grandson  of  M'adi  Kereb, 
who  fell  in  the  same  battle. 

Burujird  is  first  mentioned  in  H&run-ur-Rashid's  reign ; 
it  was  then  an  unimportant  village,  but  Hamuleh,  governor 
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of  tbe  Jebel  province,  putting  up  his  residence  there,  gave 
rise  to  its  becoming  a  town.  It  is  generally  called  a  town  of 
Little  Lurist&n  ;  it  is,  however,  now  separate  from  the 
Luristdn  province.  The  Seljuq  Burky&ruq,  son  of  Malik 
Shdh,  died  here  a.h.  498. 

A  mound  near  Burujird,  called  Chiq&  Eibrit,  may  be  the 
fortress  Kibrit,  mentioned  in  the  Akr&d-N&meh,  to  which  Izz- 
ud-din  Kersh&sp  ibn  Nur-ud-din  Muhammed,  At&beg  of 
Lurist&n,  tried  to  retire  when  pursued  by  Hus&m-ud-din 
Khalil. 

Khorrem&b&d  is  -mentioned  in  connexion  with  an  event 
that  happened  a.h.  693  (1294).  According  to  the  Akr&d- 
N&meh,  At&beg  Jem&l-ud-din  Khizr  was  killed  at  Khor- 
remdbdd  in  that  year  by  Husam-ud-din  and  Shems-ud-din 
of  the  Lebengi  tribe.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Khorremabdd  is  a  small  building,  inside  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  a  gravestone  devoid  of  any  inscription.  It  is  called  by 
some  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Khezr,  others  call  it  a 
qadamgdh  of  Khezr,  that  is,  a  place  which  he  has  visited. 
The  latter  account  would  be  more  probable,  as  Ehezr  is 
supposed  to  be  still  alive.  The  true  explanation  is,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  murdered  Atabeg. 

Khorremabad  now  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  river ;  the 
old  town  was  situated  on  the  left  side.  The  most  notable 
ruins  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  are  a  sixty-feet  high  circular 
tower  built  of  bricks,  with  the  remains  of  a  Cufic  inscription 
round  the  top — the  foundations  of  the  walls  which  formed 
the  building — a  masjed  probably — in  which  the  tower  stood 
— part  of  a  large  aqueduct  with  a  high  stone  wall — and 
many  walls  of  smaller  buildings.  A  bridge,  of  which  ten 
arches  are  still  standing,  led  somewhat  south  of  the  present 
town  from  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  the  old  town  on  the 
left.  It  was  part  of  the  old  road,  called  the  J4idar  road,  to 
the  Kerkeh  valley,  via  Jaidar.  The  bridge  leading  to  the 
present  town  is  a  modern  construction,  built  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  by  'AH  Murd&n  Khdn,  governor 
of  Lurist&n. 

On  the  hill  north-east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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circular  tower,  tbe  remains  of  a  guebre  dakhmeh  ;  a  little 
further  on  is  an  immense  water  cistern  built  of  large  roughly 
hewn  stones. 

Somewhat  north  of  the  old  town  is  a  curious  stone  pillar 
with  an  inscription  never  yet,  I  believe,  deciphered.  The 
pillar  has  a  height  of  9J  feet  above  the  ground,  is  three  feet 
long  and  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  The  inscription  is  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  pillar,  partly  in  Cufic,  partly  in  Naskhi 
character ;  it  looks  very  legible,  but  is  not  so.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  decipher  all  of  it ;  indeed,  the  only  parts  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  reading  were  the  first  and  second  lines 
and  part  of  the  third;  they  are  principally  composed  of 
names  and  titles,  and  offered  little  difficulty. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  thought  he  had  detected  the  name  of 
Shuja'-ud-din,  the  first  At&beg  of  the  Khurshidi  dynasty,  on 
the  stone ;  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  decipher  this 
name.  Mahmud-ibn-Muhammed,  surnamed  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  Amir-ul-M6menin  (the  Khalifeh),  yamin-i-Aroin 
ul-momenin,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  Malik  Sh&h,  who 
ascended  the  throne  a.h.  511,  and  died  at  Hamad&n  15th 
Shevvdl,  525  (a.d.  1118-1131).  Shujd^ud-din  died  a.d. 
1230.  In  the  first  and  third  lines  I  have  read  the  j-y  of 
the  inscription  Bursuq,  having  heard  that  a  man  of  that 
name  was  a  great  Lur  chief  under  the  At&begs.  Bursuq 
belonged  to  the  now  extinct  Saki  branch  of  the  Balagiriweh 
tribe.  The  date  in  the  first  line  may  be  either  517 
or  519. 

Regarding  this  stone,  the  Lurs  say,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  that  the  inscription  indicates  to  any  one  clever 
enough  to  read  it  the  place  where  a  treasure  lies  buried,  but 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  read  it. 

The  Khorremdb&d  district  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
called  Samha.  Regarding  Samh&,  the  Akrad-Nameh  says 
that  Atdbeg  Shuj&'-ud-din  sent  his  sons  Bedr  and  Heidar 
from  Manrud  to  Samhd  to  fight  the  Jengerdi  tribe.  The 
sons  went  there  and  besieged  Diz-i-siydh.  The  citadel  of 
Khorrem&b&d  is,  occasionally,  at  the  present  day,  called  Diz- 
i-siydh ;   there  is  thus  no  doubt  of  the  Khorremdb&d  fort 
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having  been  called  Diz-i-siydhy  the  Elhorrem&b&d  plain  or 
district,  Samhd;  this  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Manrud  district,  from  which,  according  to  the  iCkr&d-N&meh, 
the  Lur  tribes  originally  came,  is  said  to  be  the  present 
Madi&n-Rud,  north  of  J&idar,  now  inhabited  by  the  Zarini 
and  Rdki  tribes  of  the  great  'Amaleh  family. 

The  Sh&purkh&st  of  old  geographers  has  been  identified 
with  Khorremdb&d.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  place 
Sh&purkh&st  much  further  south.  The  many  ruins  in  the 
J&idar  plain,  the  existence  there  of  the  name  of  Sh&pdr,  in 
the  old  bridge  in  the  Teng-i-Dul&bcheh,  Pul-i-Sh&pur,  and 
the  distance  given  by  Ibn  Haukal,  "  Sb&piirkh&st  lies  22 
farsakhs  from  Neh&vend,"  lead  me  to  identify  the  present 
Jdidar  with  the  old  Sh&purkh&st.  The  Akr&d-N&meh 
mentions  a  plain  of  Sh&pur  in  which  a  battle  took  place 
between  Husam-ud-din  Khalil  and  Izz-ud-din  Kershasp ;  as, 
shortly  before,  Dehliz  is  mentioned,  the  plain  of  Sh&pur  may 
have  been  Shdpurkh&st.  J&'idar  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Dehliz.  The  country  between  Dehliz  and  J&'idar  is  not 
very  mountainous,  and  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being 
possible  for  a  battle  being  fought  there ;  the  hills  are  rounded 
off  like  downs,  are  easily  passed,  and  have  many  small  well- 
watered  valleys.  If  we  take  Khorrem&b&d  to  be  the  old 
Shapurkh&st,  we  get  only  half  the  distance  from  Neh&vend 
mentioned  by  Ebn  Haukal. 

The  present  road  for  artillery  and  heavy  caravans,  the 
so-called  Jaidar  road,  goes  from  £horrem&b&d  along  the 
right  side  of  the  Keshg&n  river  as  far  as  the  Duldbcheh  pass 
— there  crosses  the  river — ^then  goes  along  the  left  side  of  it 
tlirough  the  J&idar  plain — and  over  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass  into 
the  Seiraerreh  or  Kerkheh  valley.  This  was  also  the  old 
road  from  Samh&  to  'Arabist&n,  as  is  proved  by  the  old 
Pul-i-Sh&pur,  the  old  paved  way  on  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass, 
and  the  old  bridge  over  the  Seimerreh  close  by.  The  road 
divided  at  this  bridge,  one  road  went  over  the  bridge  to  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  the  other  kept  along  the  left  side. 
Tlie  latter  is  easily  traced  ;  opposite  the  place  called  Derreh- 
i-Khuzinoh  the  road  is  cut  through  the  rocks.     The  cutting 
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is  five  feet  wide  aad  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  direct 
road  from  Shipurkhast  to  Seimerreli  went  over  the  Pul-i- 
Qamashdn.  At  Pul-i-Teng  there  was  another  old  bridge  ; 
probably  used  for  lighter  caravans  that  went  between 
Luri§t£ii  and  'Arabist&D  by  the  Kialan  road.  Alexander  the 
Great'§  road  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana  went  along  the  right 
side  of  the  Kerkheh  and  Seimerreh,  past  Seimerreh  town, 
Sirwin,  etc.  The  Seimerreh  is  called  Eerkch  after  the 
Ab-i-Z&I  has  joined  it  a  few  miles  below  Pul-i-Teng, 

Just  a  little  above  the  fordiug  place  of  the  Z&l  river,  and 
at  a  place  where  the  river  is  very  narrow,  are  the  remains 
of  three  one-arched  bridges  ;  one  ruin  looks  very  ancient, 
another  more  modern,  the  third  was  built  as  late  as  1830. 
These  bridges  are  on  the  old  road  to  Dizfiii. 

At  the  fording  place  over  the  Bel&driid  are  traces  of  the 
old  road,  a  stone  pavement,  and  the  ruins  of  a  five-archod 
bridge;  and  a  little  further  down  ia  a  modern  bridge  with 
one  arch,  of  the  four  there  were,  still  standing. 

Having  passed  the  Beladrud  river,  and  the  low  sandstone 
mountains  called  Do  Kuh,  one  enters  the  plain  called  Sahr&-i- 
Lur.  Persian  dictionaries  give  the  meaning  of  Liir  as  a 
plain  dug  up  by  floods,  exactly  what  this  plain  is.  It  con- 
fiists  of  conglomerates  covered  by  new  alluvium,  which  every 
year  in  the  rainy  season  is  dug  in  deep  trenches  or  river-boils 
by  the  floods  from  the  ■mountains.  The  people  of  Dizfiil  say 
Lur  means  a  large  unbounded  plain.  At  any  rate  the  name 
of  the  plain  Lur  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  name  of 
the  people  Lur;  one  has  a  long,  the  other  a  short,  ti.  Some 
old  aqueducts  come  from  the  Kuh-i-Yan,  and  run  here  in  a 
oouth-weatern  direction.  The  aqueducts  had  their  water 
from  the  Belidrud,  I  believe,  and  passed  the  ruins  called 
Qala'h-i-Q^sem,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  Yku  mountain  in 
the  Teng-i-Vdu.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  tower  and  several 
small-roomed  buildings;  the  Lurs  say  Qasem  was  a  brother 
of  Sh&purlL  ('.) 

A  few  miles  before  Dizful,  and  after  passing  several  ruined 
villages,  we  come  upon  a  high  mound  called  Chiqa  Charmeh, 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ateshkedeh,  a  fire  temple. 
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On  the  EK&l&n  road  from  Ehorrem&bid  to  the  ZU.  riret,  I 

8aw  no  traces  of  any  old  rood. 

A  peak  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Ei&Un  moontaiii 
is  called  Tuq-i-Mani,  or  Chiq-i-Mini  (the  Peak  of  Mini). 
I  was  told  that  on  the  top  of  it  were  some  chambers  hewa 
into  the  rock,  and  that  M&ni  the  painter  (Manes)  was  there 
hidden  for  a  year  before  appearing  to  his  disciples  as  a  yoong 
man.  In  a  line  due  north  from  the  Ghiq  (or  Ghiqa)  Mini 
are  the  caves  of  Kepk&n  or  Eo'ig&n  (from  Kepk  *  a  partridge,' 
Lur  JCoi),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  with  chambers 
cut  into  the  rock^  and  still  further  north  the  caves  of  Jemil 
Kel.     The  Lurs  speak  of  these  as  dakhmehs. 

The  bridge  of  Dizful  is  a  Sassanian  constroction,  bat  very 
nmch  damaged. 

A  little  beyond  Sh&h&b&d,  about  ten  miles  from  Dizful, 
on  the  road  from  Dizful  to  Shtishter,  are  the  extensive 
riiinH  identified  by  travellers  as  the  site  of  the  city  Jandi 
Sli&pur.  According  to  Oriental  geographers,  Jundi  Sh&pur 
WiiN  MJ  tuatcd  on  a  hill,  and  had  well- watered  date  plantations  and 
gardens.  I  believe  Jundi  Sh&pdr  was  really  somewhat  west, 
or  south-west  rather,  of  Shdh&b&d,  where  there  would  have 
biMMi  a  greater  water  supply  than  could  ever  have  existed  at 
ShAh&bdd.  The  few  canals  that  come  from  the  Ab-i-Diz  end 
nro  vwi  Homowhat  above  the  town,  through  the  easily  broken 
(M)ngl()tnerute  rocks,  have  as  much  water  now  as  they  formerly 
luul,  and  could  not  give  water  enough  for  extensive  date 
plantations  or  gardens.  Sh&h&b&d  has  at  present  not  a 
Hiiiglo  date  palm ;  Siy&h  Mansur,  a  village  a  short  distance 
otr.  haH  only  one  palm.  The  distances  given  by  Oriental 
^ro^raphors,  for  instance  Abulfeda,  who  says  from  Shushter 
to  Jundi  Sh&piir  is  eight  farsakhs,  and  from  Jundi  Shipur  to 
SliUNh  \H  nix  farsakhs,  would  coincide  with  the  position  of 
HliiiliiU))\d.  Drawing  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  eight  farsakhs 
I'inin  ShuHhtor,  and  another  with  a  radius  of  six  farsakhs 
riiiMi  SIiuhIi,  wo  get  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  arcs 
it!  SlM\liiit)A<l.  But  the  road  did  not  go  in  a  straight  line, 
Mild  tlm  radii  would  have  to  be  considerably  shortened.  We 
nlMMild  \Uv\\  got  the  point  of  section  south-west  of  Sh&h&b&d, 
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closer  to  the  river,  where  there  are  many  high  mounds,  many 
trees,  and  a  more  abundant  water  supply  than  at  Shdb&b&d« 
The  farsakhs  for  this  part  of  Persia  I  take  at  a  little  over 
three  statute  miles  (22^  to  a  degree  of  the  equator) ;  at  the 
present  day  the  inhabitants  of '  Arabist&n  distinguish  between 
a  farsakh-i-'ajem  and  a  farsakh-i-'arab,  calling  the  former 
about  twenty  per  cent,  longer.  From  different  measurements 
of  distances  by  myself,  and  the  distances  as  given  by  the  in- 
habitants, I  got  the  figures  3*125  miles  per  farsakh,  while 
the  'ajem  or  Persian  farsakh  equals  3*82  miles. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Ab-i-Diz  between  Susa  and 
Jundi  Sh&pur ;  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  Persian  tradition 
regarding  Jundi  Sh&pur's  origin  is  as  follows:  Sh&purl.  came 
to  Khuzist&n  with  a  great  army,  and  encamped  somewhere 
between  Shushter  and  Shush.  His  camping  place  was  called 
Jund-i-Sh^pur,  the  army  or  camp  of  Shapdr.  Shfipur  II. 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Qeisar  (Emperor),  who  always  had  him 
led  before  him  when  on  the  march  to  Khtizist&n.  At  Jund- 
i-Sh&pur,  the  Persian  monarch  escaped,  collected  his  people^ 
and,  after  a  great  battle,  took  the  Qeisar  prisoner,  and 
ordered  him  to  send  for  masons  and  architects  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  rebuild  the  bridge  and  other  constructions  which 
the  Eoman  army  had  destroyed.  The  Qeisar  was  kept  a 
prisoner  till  he  died,  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time 
were  built  the  bridges  of  Shushter,  and  the  various  dykes 
and  dams  which  I  shall  mention  further  on.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  Shdpur  I.  who  captured  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian  a.d.  260;  Shdpur  II.  had  wars  with  Constantius 
II.,  Julian,  and  Jovian,  but  captured  no  emperor.  Persian 
history,  as  usual,  is  at  fault. 

The  ruins  at  Shdhdb&d  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Shehr-i-Diagonus,  the  town  of  Diogenes.  From  Polybius 
we  know  (v.  46,  48,  54 ;  x.  29,  30)  that  a  Diogenes  was  a 
governor  (prsefectus)  of  Susiana  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  This  Shehr-i-Di'agonus  was  most 
probably  one  of  his  foundations,  or  perhaps  only  a  fortified 
camp.  When  the  rebels  under  Molo  attacked  Susa,  Diogenes 
defended  the  arx ;  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  Molo  comi> 
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tnittod  suicide,  and  Diogenes  was  made  commaiider-iii-ciiief 
of  ill©  military  forces  in  Media. 

Abottt  half-way  between  O&wnek  and  Shdshter  are  seToral 
old  oaimls  which  came  from  the  Kuran  river  abore  Shoaht^*. 
Tho  pliioo  where  the  waters  of  these  canals  were  led  by 
Utoral  channels  into  different  parts  of  the  plain  is  now  called 
J  dbbandi.  These  canals  had  their  water  from  the  large  canal 
out  at  Qotwend,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  river.  The  canak 
int>  now  partly  filled  np,  and  only  occasionally,  when  in 
mvW  spring  the  Kuran  river  rises  very  high,  have  any 
wntor.  The  many  mounds  to  be  seen  here  show  the  district 
to  huvo  been  very  populous.  With  the  decline  of  Jundi 
Sh&pur,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  canals  were  neglected, 
Mud  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  deserted  their  villages. 

The  water-system  of  Shiishter  and  neighbourhood  was  long 
a  matter  of  doubt  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  to  explain  it  correctly.  As,  in  a  matter  of  importance, 
one  report  more  may  be  useful,  I  herewith  give  the  result 
of  my  own  observations,  aided  by  the  traditions  I  heard 
from  the  Persians. 

Ardeshir  Babokdn  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  dam 
across  the  river  so  as  to  raise  the  water  and  get  it  up  to  the 
level  of  the  town.  He  also  cut  the  D&r'i&n  canal,  which  led 
tho  water  into  the  town  and  into  the  fields  beyond.  The 
dam  then  got  destroyed,  and  Shushter  was  without  water  till 
tho  workmen  sent  for  by  Valerian  renewed  it.  Thus  far 
tho  I'ersian  tradition.  Ardeshir  Bdbekdn  having  built  a  dam 
at  Shushtor  seems  to  be  improbable.  His  short  reign  and  his 
wars  with  the  Ashkanians  would  hardly  have  given  him 
BufKciont  time.  But  the  canal,  as  its  name  indicates,  may 
have  boon  one  of  the  works  of  Darius,  the  name  Ddri&n 
boing  a  contraction  of  Ddrabi&n.  The  river  running  west 
of  tho  town,  and  having  its  bed  in  soft  alluvial  soil,  probably 
^ot  lowor  and  lower  every  day,  till  at  last,  by  not  filling  the 
|)/u'iAn  ounul,  it  left  the  town  and  its  southern  fields  dry. 
Tlu«  Ppmiims  then  got  Roman  workmen  to  aid  them.  A 
iti>n|i  (MUiiil  was  dug  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
ilvMi'  WHN  (tivortod  from  the  west  to  the  east    Following  the 
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incline  of  the  alluvial  plain,  this  new^  river  or  canal,  the 
present  Gerger,  was  cut  towards  the  bed  of  the  old  river  at 
the  present  Band-i-Qir.  The  old  river  waa  then  entirely 
emptied  by  constructing  a  temporary  dura  across  it  juat  at 
the  fork  wbere  the  new  river  had  been  cut.  The  bed  of  the 
old  river  was  then  raised  several  yards,  but  to  prevent  any 
washing  away  of  soil,  and  a  consequent  full  of  the  river,  the 
whole  bed  waa  paved  with  huge  atones  well  joint«d  by  lead. 
This  pavement  is  called  Sh&durvan.  A  dum  was  then  also 
built  across  the  new  river  bo  as  to  raise  the  water  on  to  the 
Shadurvan,  the  temporary  dum  was  removed,  and  the  wuler, 
or  a  part  of  it,  returned  to  its  old  bed,  forming,  as  at  the 
present  day,  a  waterfall  when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  the  paved 
and  raised  way,  the  Sb&durvan.  The  Darian  canal  became 
also  filled,  and  the  town  and  the  country  lying  south  of  it 
were  well  watered.  Later  on,  the  flow  of  water  waa  regu- 
lated by  dykes  or  small  tunnel-like  openings  in  the  dam  over 
the  new  river  in  such  a  manner  that  two-sixtha  of  the  water 
Sowed  east,  four-aixths  west  of  the  town.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  appellations  Do  D&nk  and  Chahar  D£nk.  The  Gerger 
dam  occasionally  got  damaged,  and  once  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  nearly  all  the  water  rushed  through  the  Gerger 
canal  and  the  DSriin  became  perfectly  empty ;  the  dam  was 
then  reconstructed.  The  present  bridge  over  the  Gerger 
built  on  the  dam  is  a  modern  construction.  The  bridge  over 
the  Shuteit,  partly  destroyed  in  1832,  and  repaired  by 
Muhammed  'AH  Mirz&  some  years  later,  is  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  bridge.  The  very  old  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  Hejdj-ibn-Yiisuf  during  the  reign  of  'Abd-ul- 
Malek-ibn-Merv&n  (684-705). 

A  little  distance  higher  up  the  river  are  traces  of  an  old 
bridge,  and  some  ruins  called  Qala'h-i-Dukhtar,  aud  Qalu'h-i 
Kustam.  They  were  probably  on  the  direct  road  between 
Jundi  Shapiir  and  'Idej,  leaving  Shiisbter  on  the  riglit.  At 
Band-i-Dukhtar,  sis.  miles  higher  up,  are  ruins  of  a  dyke,  and 
a  canal  which  goes  towards  Jubbandi. 

fi«garding  the  older  appellations  of  the  rivers  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.     There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Do  DAnk 
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of  Timur's  time  having  been  the  present  Gterger,  and  the 
Chah&r  D&nk  the  present  Shuteit  The  origin  of  the  word 
Gerger  is  doubtful ;  it  may  be  a  word  imitating  the  sound  of 
the  waters  gurgling  through  the  tunnels  of  the  dam.  The 
author  of  the  Tohfet-ul-'A&Iem  says  that  some  people 
from  the  village  Gterger  in  Azerb&'ij&n  came  and  settled  at 
Shushter,  and  that  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  they 
inhabited  became  called  Qerger,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
river.  The  name  Shuteit  is  modem,  and  points  to  an  increase 
or  overflowing  of  the  river,  perhaps  when,  after  repairing  the 
Oerger  dam  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  water  of  the 
old  arm  increased.  We  have  another  name,  used  sometimes 
for  one  branch,  sometimes  for  another,  viz.  Mashreq&n.  This 
name  would  indicate  the  eastern  branch,  the  Gerger ;  many 
authors  say  that  the  Mashreq&n  was  the  western  branch — 
thus  the  old  river,  j^med  Tusi  makes  the  matter  quite 
conclusive  by  saying  that  the  Sh&durv&n  (which  we  know  to 
be  in  the  western  branch)  was  in  the  Mashreq&n  river. 
Edrisi,  after  saying  that  the  Mashreq&n  river  was  westward 
of  the  town,  speaks  of  a  Mashreq&n  district  with  many  date 
palms  being  passed  before  getting  to  ^Asker  Mukrem.  At 
'Asker  Mukrem  was  a  bridge  of  twenty  boats  over  the  river, 
and  ships  went  from  here  to  Ahw&z,  eight  farsakhs  distant. 
The  Nuzhet-ul-Qulfib  says  distinctly  that  'Asker  Mukrem 
was  built  on  the  Do  D£nk  river,  and  that  it  was  first  called 
Lashker;  the  geographical  position  of  'Asker  Mukrem  is 
given  as  five  minutes  of  longitude  east  of  Shush ter,  thus  on 
the  Gerger.  Putting  these  statements  together,  we  get 
'Asker  Mukrem  on  the  Do  D&nk;  Gerger  and  Do  D&nk 
being  difierent  names  of  the  same  river,  the  eastern  branch, 
and  Mashreq&n  being  a  name  given  to  both  branches  indif- 
ferently. Mashreq&n  being  a  large  and  populous  district, 
lying  between  and  on  both  branches,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  rivers  would  be  called  'Ab-i-Mashreq£n,  simply 
because  they  came  from  Mashreq&n,  or  because  Mashreq&n 
was  situated  on  them,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  Gerger 
and  Shuteit  are  indiscriminately  called  'Ab-i-Shushter  be- 
cause they  come  from  a  pass  by  that  town.     The  statements 
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of  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  (in  another  place)  that  one-third  of 
the  Shushter  water  went  west  and  two-thirds  east  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  JehaQ-Nam&  that  the  Do  D&nk  ran  west, 
the  Chah&r  D4nk  east,  must  be  errors.  Such  errors  seem  to 
be  easily  made;  an  English  traveller,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  made  a  sketch-map  of  Shushter  and  its  rivers,  and 
placed  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shuteit. 

Somewhat  above  Band-i-Qir,  on  the  Gerger,  are  some 
extensive  ruins,  mounds  with  bricks  and  pottery,  which  I 
would  identify  as  the  site  of  'Asker  Mukrem.  The  distance 
thence  to  Ahw4z  is  twenty-six  miles,  a  little  over  eight 
and  a  quarter  'Arab  farsakhs.  The  southern  gate  of  Shdshter 
is  still  called  the  Lashker  gate. 

Band-i-Qir  was  a  dyke,  whose  stones  were  fastened  together 
by  bitumen,  qir.  The  ^Arabs  told  me  that  when  the  river 
was  low,  boys  occasionally  dived  to  the  bottom,  and  picked 
up  stones  and  bricks  with  bitumen  attached  to  them.  The 
dyke  here  raised  the  water  of  the  Gerger  for  irrigating  the 
country  south  of  Band-i-Qir  as  far  as  Weis. 

Into  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  sandstone  hills 
north-east  of  Shushter,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  are 
cut  many  chambers  and  niches,  guebre  dakhmehs,  and  on 
the  flat  hill-tops  we  see  here  and  there  platforms,  six  feet  by 
four,  which  were  used  as  places  for  washing  the  dead.  Each 
platform  has  a  deeper  part  in  its  centre  for  collecting  the 
water,  and  a  groove  from  the  centre  of  the  platform  towards 
the  slope  of  the  hill  served  as  a  gutter  to  lead  it  off.  Some 
of  the  chambers  have  two  or  three  niches  in  them ;  some 
chambers  had  an  arrangement  for  letting  off  water  like  the 
platforms  described,  but  smaller.  The  central  deeper  part 
of  the  one  I  measured  was  three  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  nine  inches  wide.  The  entrances  to  the  dakhmehs 
are  very  small,  some  are  only  thirty- two  inches  high  and 
twenty-one  inches  wide.  Of  many  chambers  the  front  walls, 
being  of  soft  sandstone,  and  cut  rather  thin,  had  fallen  down. 
On  the  front  wall  of  a  chamber,  close  to  the  entrance  hole, 

I  noticed  the  Pehlevi  inscription  2)^3i. 
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Here  and  there  amongst  the  hills  are  ruins  of  platforms 
built  of  stone,  and  remains  of  steps  leading  up  to  them. 

The  S&l&sil  castle  of  Shushter  was  built,  according  to  the 
Tohfet-ul-' A&lem,  by  a  slave  S&l&sil ;  according  to  the  Tarikh- 
i-'Azadi,  by  Nur-TJUah-ibn-Sherif.  A  probable  connexion 
between  the  2*6X17  of  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  mention  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  towns  of  Susiana,  has 
already,  many  years  ago,  been  pointed  out. 

The  old  dams  and  aqueducts  from  Band-i-Qir  to  Ahw&z, 
and  the  great  dyke  at  Ahw&z,  and  the  ruins  there,  have  been 
often  enough  described.  The  canals  south  of  Ahw&z  are 
modem.  A  canal  went  from  Samd  'Ainieh  or  Ism'ailieh. 
south-east  to  Dor&k;  it  is  now  filled  up.  The  Salm&nieh. 
canal  took  the  Earun  water  to  Fellahieh,  the  M&red  canal 
(from  Sidd-i-Solim&n)  went  to  Qob&n.  When  Qob&n  got 
ruined,  and  Fellahieh  began  to  prosper,  the  Salm&niek 
canal  was  dug.  A  branch  was  also  dug  from  the  M&red 
canal  to  Fellahieh.  The  M&red  canal  and  the  mounds  of  the 
old  dyke  are  generally  called  Sableh ;  Sableh,  however,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  village  lying  opposite,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Earun,  and  from  Sableh  a  canal  goes  towards  the 
north  of  Muhamreh.  The  M&red  canal  has  water  at  high 
tide  as  far  as  Fellahieh;  the  Salm&nieh  and  Ism'ailieh  canals 
are  filled  up  with  sand. 

From  Mor4n  due  south  to  the  M&red  canal  is  a  line  of 
mounds ;  the  mounds  are  not  high,  but  are  high  enough  to 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  desert.  They  contain  many  bricks 
and  pieces  of  pottery,  and  were,  perhaps,  watch-towers  on 
the  old  high  road  to  the  south. 

The  tree  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  Susiana,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia  (tide  Ainsworth's 
Researclies,  London,  1858,  p.  125),  is  the  gharab.  This  is  a 
tree  half  poplar,  half  willow,  having  lanceolate  and  cordate 
leaves  on  the  same  branches.     There  is  no  doubt  of  this  tree 

being  the  Hebrew  3*19  of  Scripture/  the  true  Saiix  Baby* 


^  Ii<*vitious  xxiii.  40 ;  Job  xL  23  ;  Fmlms  cxxxni.  3 ;  Iniah  xr.  7  ;  xUt.  4. 
Thtt  Chaldtoan  and  Syrito  Tonioiu  haie  the  tame  word. 
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lonica.  The  Hebrew  word,  pointing  to  something  mixed  or 
mingled,  applies  to  the  different  forms  of  the  leaves,  not  as 
Parkhurst,  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  to  different  colours  of  the 
leaves.  The  tree  which  we  know  as  the  Salix  Babyhniea^ 
the  weeping  willow,  is  not  found  in  Babylonia  and  Susiana. 
The  names  weeping  willow,  saule  pleureur,  etc.,  are  evidently 
derived  from  a  meaning  of  the  word  gharab, '  a  tear/  Persians 
call  the  gharab  a  willow ;  the  true  willow  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Sifs&f;  our  weeping  willow  is  the  Persian  Bid-i- 
majndn. 

From  Shush ter  to  Ispah&n  I  took  the  road  of  which  Ibn 
Batuta  has  given  an  itinerary.  The  first  traces  of  the  old 
road  were  at  Pul-i-burideh  on  the  Tund&b,  running  towards 
Rdm  Hormuz.  6&gh-i-Malek  is  the  old  Manjeniq. 
Heldig&n  is  Ibn  Batuta's  Hel&Ikh&n.  M&l&mir  is  the  old 
*Idej  or  Izej.  A  little  before  Hel&ig&n,  in  the  Qala*h-i-Tul 
plain,  is  a  little  village  inhabited  by  the  Ushkdhi  or  Ushkiii 
(the  long  t2  pronounced  like  the  German  u  or  tie)  tribe,  a 
name  wonderfully  like  Ov^ioi  or  Uxii.  On  the  Sar-i-R&k 
mountain,  beyond  M&l&mir,  are  several  miles  of  the  old 
paved  way,  here  called  K&h-i-Sultdni.  Qala'h-i-Medresseh 
is  one  of  the  many  carav&nser&is  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Batuta 
as  built  by  the  Fazlvieh  At&begs  of  Great  Lurist&n.  Beyond 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Kuran  river. 
From  the  Kuh-i-Safid  down  to  the  B&zuft  river  is  a  steep 
descent  of  2046  feet ;  traces  of  the  old  road  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  descent,  and  ruins  of  a  bridge  that  went  over  the 
river  lie  a  few  yards  above  the  present  Pul-i-'am&ret,  which 
by-the-bye  consists  only  of  the  simple  trunk  of  an  oak.  At 
Dopuliin  are  the  ruins  of  two  old  bridges.  In  the  Ardal 
pass  are  parts  of  the  old  paved  way.  In  the  Sulej&n  plain 
an  old  viaduct.  The  last  point  of  Ibn  Batuta's  route  which 
I  have  been  able  to  identify  by  name  is  the  Qahv-i-Kukh 
pass,  Ibn  Batuta's  Geriveh-ur-Rukh.  Ibn  Batuta's  Ushtur- 
kan,  Finizan,  two  towns,  and  Nobl&n,  a  village,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find. 

On  the  road  from  Ispah&n  to  Burujird  I  passed  through 
the  province  of  Feridan  ;  its  capital  is  Dardn,  a  village  with 
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300  families.  In  the  village  Akhord  are  some  Georgian 
speaking  families.  The  town  Pdashish  of  the  maps  never 
was  a  town*  It  lies  beyond  the  Parsisht  mountain,  and  is  at 
present  a  small  deserted  village,  called  Parsisht.  There  are 
also  a  small  ruin  called  Shah  nishin,  and  the  grave  of  a 
nameless  saint.  Further  north  I  passed  a  river  called  Eerj ; 
it  helped  to  identify  the  site  of  the  old  town  Keij  as  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  perhaps  at,  Qulp&'ig&n*  Kerj, 
according  to  the  Muajem-ul-Buld&n,  was  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Harun-ur-Rashid,  and  according  to  the  Nuzhet-ul- 
Qulub  was  forty-five  farsakhs  from  Ispah&n,  and  thirty-five 
from  Keng&wer. 

My  maps  of  the  above-mentioned  roads  are  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  for  publication. 
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Art.  XII. — Identification  of  the  "  Fahe  Dawn  "  of  the  Muslims 
with  the  "  Zodiacal  Light  '*  of  Europeans.  By  J.  W. 
Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  R.S.L. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  and  printed  in  the  tenth  volume,  new  series 
(p.  344),  of  its  Journal,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
natural  phenomenon  known  to  Muslims  of  every  clime  as 
the  "  False  Dawn  "  was  no  other  than  what  is  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  "  The  Zodiacal  Light." 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Society's  rule  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  copies  are  furnished  to  the  writera  of 
papers  printed  in  its  Journal,  this  subject  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  several  of  our  most  talented  astronomers,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  adopt  a  method  of  authoritatively 
settling  the  question,  which  is  not  only  interesting  to  Orien- 
talists as  one  of  lexicology,  but  also  to  the  astronomical 
world  as  involving  a  point  in  the  archaeology  of  their  special 
science. 

All  our  Oriental  dictionaries  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  verbal  translation  of  the  Eastern  expression  ''false 
dawn,"  and  astronomical  treatises  teach  Europeans  that  the 
"  zodiacal  light "  was  first  observed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  named  by 
Cassini  in  1683. 

When  the  former  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  an  idea 
was  offered  that  the  identification  of  the  "  false  dawn  "  with 
the  ''zodiacal  light"  was  well  known.  Still,  the  lexicons 
are,  to  this  day,  silent  on  the  subject. 

To  test  that  matter  to  the  utmost,  I  wrote  at  once  to  the 
accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  a 
letter,  requesting  him,  if  permissible,  to  put  the  two  foUow- 
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ing  questions  to  that  learned  body :  "  What  is  the  European 
name  of  the  phenomenon  called  'false  dawn'  and  'wolf's 
tair?"  and  "Is  any  author  known  who  has  given  the 
Western  equivalent  to  those  Eastern  names  P  " 

The  following  is  the  answer,  in  its  original  English,  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman : 

"Paris,  19,  Rub  Mazarine,  May  27,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  letter  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
address  to  the  Council  of  the  SociiU  Asiatique  has  been  com- 
municated in  its  last  sitting,  and  I  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  honourable  duty  to  reply  to  you.  I  consulted  an  ex- 
perienced Oriental  scholar,  M.  d'Abbadie,  of  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences,  and  he  answered  that  the  'wolPs  tail'  must 
be  the  Zodiacal  Lights  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tail  or 
a  cue.     Believe  me,  etc.,  J.  Oppert,  etc.' 
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To  a  somewat  similar  communication,  accompanying  a 
copy  of  my  paper,  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  an  answer  was 
returned,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  selected : 

"  Royal  Observatory,  October  17,  1878. 
"  I  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  identification  of 
the  appearance  of  which  you  speak  with  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  its  observation.  Profesflor  C.  P. 
Smyth  of  Edinburgh  has  given  attention  to  the  zodiacal 
light,  as  seen  in  favourable  latitudes.  The  appearance  which 
you  describe  is  known  in  poetry,  e.g.  Moore's  Light  of  the 
Harem — 

*  'Tis  dawn,  at  least  that  earlier  dawn. 
Whose  glin^ses  are  again  withdrawn.'  " 

This  answer  did  not  meet  my  suggestion,  since  repeated  in 
various  directions,  that  some  European  well  acquainted  with 
the  Zodiacal  light  should  be  brought  together,  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  with  a  Muslim  of  experience  and  learning, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  "  false  dawn,"  some  morning 
early,  when  this  phenomenon  is  there  visible  ;  this  being  the 
only  satisfactory  method  by  which  the  question  could  be 
definitively  set  at  rest. 
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la  answer  to  a  letter,  with  a  copy  of  my  paper,  Professor 
"Piazzi  Smyth  was  so  obliging  as  to  write  as  follows : 

"Edinburgh,  19th  Oct,  1878. 
''Your  conclusion  as  to  the  Muslim  idea  of  a  false 
dawn — ^in  shape  like  a  wolfs  tail,  and  pointing  moii^  or  less 
upwards — ^in  contrast  with  the  true  dawn  spreading-  after- 
wards horizontally — being  the  zodiacal  light,  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  correct  —  almost  necessarily  correct.  For  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  either  phenomenon  describe  them 
so  well  and  simply,  that  I  have  sometimes  used  almost  the 
same  words  myself,  when  telling  of  what  I  had  seen,  east- 
ward before  sunrise,  and  westward  after  sunset.  In  the 
former  case,  when  getting  up  at  certain  seasons  early  in 
the  morning  hours,  in  latitudes  28°  and  35^  and  gazing 
on  the  eastern  starlit  skies,  the  false  dawn  of  the  zodiacal 
light  was  so  excessively  conspicuous  for  hours  before  the 
true  dawn  appeared,  that  I  wondered  exceedingly  at  the 
phenomenon  not  having  excited  more  astronomical  interest. 
I  am  therefore  not  at  all  astonished  to  hear  from  you  now 
that  Muslims,  inhabiting  so  generally  the  brilliant  lands 
of  the  date-palm  and  water-melon,  and  having  their  wits 
sharpened  by  self-interest,  did  early  come  to  perceive,  and 
make  practical  use  of  their  observational  discovery  that  the 
zodiacal  light,  though  appearing  as  a  faint  blush  of  light  in 
the  east  before  sunrise,  is  a  perfectly  different  thing  from, 
and  a  much  earlier  phenomenon  than,  the  true  dawn  of  day." 

Professor  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  answered  me  as  follows : 

«  2ith  Oct.,  1878. 
"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  in 
considering  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  meant  by  the  designa- 
tion of  the  'False  Dawn.'  Lalande  mentions  that  Cassini 
had  no  doubt  that  the  zodiacal  light  had  been  observed 
before,  although  it  hs^d  not  been  described  and  expressly 
referred  to  in  ancient  authors." 

Professor  Max  Miiller  had  naturally  compared  ancient 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  myths  relating  to  the  dawn  ;  but  of 
the  false  dawn  what  he  said  was  the  following : 

VOL.    XII.— [new   8BRIEA.]  22 
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Oxford,  22nd  October,  1878. 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  false  dawn  is  scientifically 
called  zodiacal  light,  and  I  doubt  whether  India  is  the  place 
to  observe  it,  as  I  believe  in  India  proper  there  is  little  of 
dawn,  still  less  of  twilight." 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  answers,  and  for  some  months 
later,  I  only  knew  that  the  "  false  dawn "  and  the  "  true 
dawn "  had  been  distinguished  for  centuries  past  by  the 
legists  and  poets  of  Islam.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1879 
that  I  became  aware,  quite  by  chance,  and  while  pursuing 
a  totally  different  inquiry,  that  Muhammad  had  himself 
legislated  upon  the  subject  in  the  Qur'an  itself  (ch.  ii. 
V.  183).  This  discovery  at  once  suggested  the  probability 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  false  dawn  had  been  known  for 
ages  before  the  promulgation  of  Islam,  in  those  latitudes* 

Among  those  to  whom  I  sent  copies  of  my  paper  was  the 
Rev.  T.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the 
American  Missionary  College  of  Beyrut,  and  also  H.  H. 
Midhat  Pasha,  Governor-General  of  Syria. 

Dr.  Van  Dyck  wrote  in  reply : 

"  Beyrut,  March  17th,  1879. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  your  view ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  settle  the  point  absolutely.  From  BeyrGt  the 
zodiacal  light  is  not  distinct  in  the  morning.  Aleppo, 
Hama,  Hums,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  are  all  good  places  to 
look  for  it.  I  have  tried  to  find  there  some  one  who  knew 
and  can  recognize  the  zodiacal  light,  who  would  go  to  the 
minaret  with  a  Mu'eddin  when  he  sees  the  false  dawn ;  but 
I  can  find  no  one.  .  .  .  All  I  have  collected  from  thence  goes 
to  confirm  your  view ;  but  I  cannot  get  the  thing  put 
through,  so  as  to  have  a  Muslim  say :  '  There  is  the  false 
dawn,'  and  an  astronomer,  one  who  knows,  say :  '  That  is  the 
zodiacal  light.'  " 

H.  H.  Midhat  Pasha's  answer  was,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

''April  14,  1879. 
'*  The  Mufti  of  Damascus  sends  you  the  inclosed  paper  on 
the  question  of  the  false  dawn  and  the  zodiacal  light:  ITrans- 
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lation]  The  false  dawn  is  what  Europeans  style  the  zodiacal 
light.  It  is  the  reflexion  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  sphere  of 
vapour ;  it  is  narrow  and  tall.  As  the  sun  comes  nearer  to 
the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning,  its  light  spreads  along 
the  horizon ;  this  is  the  true  dawn.  A  similar  appearance  is 
visible  in  the  evening  in  the  west,  when  the  sun  is  as  far 
below  the  horizon  there  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  when  the 
false  and  true  dawns  appeared  respectively.  We  call  the 
western  analogue  of  the  true  dawn  the  red  and  the  white 
evening  twilight,  at  its  beginning  and  end ;  and  that  of  the 
false  dawn  we  designate  as  the  '  tall  evening  twilight.*  This 
also  is  called  zodiacal  light  by  Europeans." 

No  European  had  hitherto  expressly  and  publicly  identified 
the  "fake  dawn"  of  the  Arabians  with  the  zodiacal  Kght 
Yet  here  we  have  proof  that  a  Muslim  legist  of  Damascus 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  two  terms  and  their 
identity  of  meaning. 

A  letter  was  next  received  from  our  most  obliging  fellow- 
Member  of  the  Society,  E.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  residing  at  Cairo  : 

"  Cairo,  August  17, 1879. 
''  To-day  I  consulted  a  very  intelligent  astronomer.  He 
said  that  the  term  *  false  dawn '  was  not  the  right  name  for 
it;  it  should  be  called  the  'zodiacal  light.'  He  sketched 
the  shape  of  it  exactly  as  you  have  shown  it.  Thus  a 
scientific  astronomer  in  Cairo,  without  knowing  the  object  of 
my  questions,  entirely  confirms  your  theory  that  the  '  false 
dawn '  and  the  '  zodiacal  light '  are  one  and  the  same 
thing." 

Here  again  is  an  instance  of  an  Oriental  being  already 
aware  that  the  "  false  dawn  "  is  the  "  zodiacal  light." 

Dr.  Kirk,  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General  at 
Zanzibar,  also  sent  me  an  answer,  as  follows : 

"  Zanzibar,  October  9,  1879. 

*'  I  have  made  all  endeavours  to  settle  the  question  raised 

as  to  the  '  false  dawn.'     I  found  that  Seyyid  Bargash,  the 

Sultan,  knew  more  of  the  thing  than  any  one  else  here,  and 

got  him  to  tell  me  exactly  where  and  when  to  notice  it.     In 
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these  climates  it  is  a  thing  known  at  all  seasons,  when  the 
moon  is  below  the  horizon.  This  was  so  at  the  time  your 
letter  reached,  and  I  soon  had  a  good  chance  of  observing 
the  phenomenon.  The  zodiacal  light  is  a  thing  I  knew  very 
well,  and  on  which  I  had  often  made  notes ;  but  it  is  strange 
to  say  I  never  noticed  it  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  aware 
it  was  ever  then  seen.  Still,  I  knew  the  Kght  weU,  and  had 
nothing  to  learn  as  to  its  general  appearance.  When  I 
watched  the  light  known  as  the  '  false  dawn,'  it  seemed  to  me 
very  like  the  zodiacal  light  of  the  evening,  rising  in  the  east 
in  a  cone,  and  inclined  considerably  to  the  north.  It  was 
not  so  distinct  as  to  allow  me  to  measure  its  apex  ;  but,  from 
what  I  saw,  there  is  little  doubt  in  identifying  it  with  the 
zodiacal  light.  There  was  no  fading  of  this  light  as  the  true 
dawn  spread  over  the  horizon;  but  it  became  lost  in  the 
general  rising  light.  Seyyid  Bargash  wished  me  to  read  up 
some  theological  books  on  the  subject;  but  I  need  not  trouble 
you  on  that  score." 

I  have  recently  had  doubts  expressed  to  me  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  false  dawn's  having  been  long  known  to  the 
legists  and  poets  of  IslSm,  because  no  mention  has  been 
found,  by  my  correspondent,  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
works  of  the  great  Arabian  astronomers.  I  am  not  myself 
able  to  refer  to  an  Arabian  astronomer  on  the  subject ; 
neither  is  this  light  mentioned  in  the  "Dictionary  of  the 
Technical  Terms  used  in  the  Sciences  of  the  Musalmans." 
But,  besides  the  passage  of  the  Qur'an  formerly  mentioned, 
of  which  the  date  is  about  a.d.  630,  the  Arabian  dictionary, 
the  Sihah,  by  El  Jawharl,  who  died  in  a.d.  1006,  says:  "the 
dark  streak  of  dawn  is  the  'false  dawn,'  and  the  light  streak  is 
the  *  true  dawn.'  "  The  expressions  "  dark  streak  "  and 
"  light  streak  "  are  those  used  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
Qur'an ;  and  the  great  commentary  of  El  Baydhawi,  who 
died  about  a.d.  1320,  says  in  treating  of  that  text :  "  Here  a 
comparison  is  made  between  what  first  appears  of  the  dawn 
in  the  horizon  together  with  the  blackness  of  night's  dark- 
ness, and  two  threads  (or  streaks)  one  black,  one  white." 
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These  quotations  show  how  much  and  how  earlj  attention 
the  phenomena  of  dawn  had  excited  in  Islam. 

The  only  direct  and  decisive  proof  I  have  received,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  the  accuracy  of  all  these  inductions  and 
assertions,  is  contained  in  the  following  letter,  received 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  talented  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty,  from  the  commanding  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  man-of-war  steamer  Faum : 

*'  TuzLA  Bay,  September  26,  1879. 
"Dear  Capt.  Evans, — ^For  the  information  of  Mr.  Red- 
house,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  can  satisfactorily  answer  his 
question  as  to  the  false  dawn  of  the  Turks.  On  the  morning 
of  20th  inst.,  at  3*30  a.m.,  I  went  to  a  mosque  at  Biyukdera, 
and  interviewed  the  Imam,  who,  on  being  asked  for  the 
'  fejri  kyazib  (false  dawn),'  at  once  pointed  out  the  zodiacal 
light,  then  brightly  shining  in  the  east.  •  •  .  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  two.     Yours  sincerely, 

"  W.  J.  L.  Whakton." 

Taking,  now,  for  granted  that  the  "false  dawn"  is  the 
zodiacal  light,  as  I  shall  unhesitatingly  state  in  any  philo- 
logical work  I  may  in  future  write,  what  follows  P  To  my 
mind,  two  things  follow  directly  thence,  one  of  which  is  of 
high  ethnographical  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  becomes  evident  that,  though  the 
zodiacal  light  is  a  very  recently-discovered  phenomenon  for 
European  astronomers,  a  knowledge  of  its  appearance  has 
been  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  South-western  Asia,  if 
by  no  others,  in  the  centuries  elapsed  between  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  Qur'an  respectively;  and,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  limit  such  knowledge  to  those  times,  in 
relation  to  a  phenomenon  almost  as  patent  to  nomads,  shep- 
herds, travellers,  and  marching  armies,  in  those  latitudes,  as 
the  milky  way,  we  may  almost  confidently  venture  to  enter- 
tain a  belief  that  it  has  been  universally  known  there  from 
very  early  days.  This  fact  calls  for  notice  in  all  future 
historical  disquisitions  on  the  zodiacal  light. 

In  the  second  place,  since  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
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zodiacal  light  was  totally  unknown  among  Europeans  of  any 
class  until  about  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  clear  that  their  fore- 
fathers never  could  have  come  from  that  central  point  of 
Asia  so  dear  to  modem  Sanskritists,  from  whence  they  would 
fain  make  the  Aryan  race  to  radiate,  that  is,  from  the  snowy 
table-land  of  Pamir.  The  zodiacal  light  must  be  as  well 
known  to  the  shepherds  of  that  plateau  (lat.  36°  to  38°  N.) 
as  it  is  to  the  nomads  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  must 
ahcays  have  been  well  known  to  them ;  and  once  known  to 
a  people,  such  a  phenomenon  could  never  be  totally  forgotten 
in  latitudes  where  it  was  visible.  Our  Aryan  race  came  not, 
then,  from  Pamir  as  their  radiating  centre*  Ethnologists 
may  weU  weigh  this  pregnant  indication. 

London,  February  16,  1880. 
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Art.   XIII.  —  The    Oaurian    compared   with    the    Romance 
Languages.     Part  II.     By  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth. 

In  Part  I.  published  in  the  preceding  Volume,  XI.  page 
287, 1  compared,  principally,  the  phonology  of  the  two  groups. 
I  now  proceed  to  compare  some  of  the  other  parts  of  their 
grammar.  Since  Part  I.  was  written,  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Beames's  Grammar  has  appeared,  which  gives  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  the  Gaurian  verb,  and  also  by  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Hoernle  the  proof-sheets  of  a  great  part  of  his 
Grammar  of  the  Eastern  Hindi  have  been  sent  me.  This 
work  is  also  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Gaurian  languages 
in  general.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  grammatical  forms.  Professor  Hoernle  now  calls  the 
languages  treated  of  'Gaudian'  instead  of  'Gaurian,*  as 
we  have  *  Dravidian '  instead  of  *  Dravirian.* 

With  regard  to  the  gender  of  nouns,  the.  Skr.  and  Lat.  had 
three  genders,  the  masc.  fern,  and  neut.  In  S.  P.  and  G.^ 
among  the  Gaurian  languages  there  are  only  two  genders,  the 
masc.  and  fem.  G.  and  M.  retain  all  three  genders  of  the 
Skr.,  while  the  two  Eastern  languages  B.  and  0.  have  lost  all 
distinction  of  gender.  In  Romance  also  there  only  are  two 
genders,  masc.  and  fem.,  except  in  Sp.,  where  an  adjective 
expressing  an  abstract  idea  and  used  substantivally  has  the 
neut.  gender. 

As  a  rule,  the  subst.  in  all  the  gender  languages  retain 

^  For  the  abbreviatioTiB  see  Part  I.  p.  288. 
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the  gender  which  they  had  in  Skr.  or  Lat.,  and  the  neut. 
becomes  masc.  in  S.  P.  and  H.,  and  in  Romance.  To  aome 
extent  the  gender  may  be  gathered  from  the  termination  of 
subst.  Thus,  generally,  u  in  S.,  and  o  in  S.  and  G.,  together 
with  the  corresponding  a  of  the  other  Gaurians,  denote 
masc.  subst. ;  a  in  S.,  and  also  t  in  S.  and  in  Ganrian, 
generally  are  fem.  in  words  which  do  not  imply  sex.  E  is 
generally  the  sign  of  the  neuter  in  M.,  iJ  in  G.  So  also  in 
Homance  subst.  which  terminate  in  o  are  usually  masc.  and 
those  which  terminate  in  a  (French  mute  e)  fem. 

There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  subst.  in  both  modern  groups  retain  the  ancient  gender. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  exceptions  in  Gaurian  is  that  of 
several  subst.  in  i.  I  has  become  typical  of  the  fem.  gender 
in  Gaurian,  and  marks  the  fem.  of  adj.,  as  it  also  did  of 
several  adj.  in  Skr.,  though  a  was  the  usual  fem.  ending  in 
Skr.  /,  derived  from  the  Skr.  fem.  suffix  ikd,  the  use  of 
which  was  greatly  extended  in  Prakrit,  where  it  became  id 
or  Magadhi  i>,  is  the  termination  of  many  subst.  in  Gaurian. 
A  preponderating  number  of  fem.  subst.  in  i  being  thus 
created,  several  subst.  ending  in  i  in  Gaurian,  of  a  different 
origin,  which  were  masc.  or  neut.  in  Skr.,  have  become,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  larger  mass,  fem.  in  Gaurian ;  as  Skr. 
vikrayas  m.  'sale,*  S.  tikirl  f.  H.  bikri;  Skr.  cauryam  n. 
'  theft,'  S.  and  H.  cori  f.  A  part  similar  to  that  played  by 
I  in  making  fern,  subst.  in  Gaurian  has  been  played  by  o 
in  regard  to  masc.  subst.  in  Romance.  Fem.  of  the  2nd  Lat. 
declension,  and  of  the  4th  which  is  merged  in  the  2nd,  have 
become  masc.  in  Romance ;  as  Lat.  porticm,  It.  portico,  Fr. 
porc/ie,  etc. ;  the  only  exception  being  manus,  It.  mano,  Fr. 
jnai?i,  which  has  preserved  its  original  gender.  Many  subst., 
again,  have  been  adopted  into  both  groups  from  other 
languages,  and  had  to  be  fitted  with  genders  as  best  they 
could.  A  great  number  of  words  from  the  Persian,  which 
is  genderless,  have  been  adopted  into  Gaurian.  The  gender  of 
such  words  has  been  settled  to  some  extent  by  their  termina- 
tions. In  Romance  most  words  received  from  the  German 
have  retained  their  gender,  neut.  becoming  masc. 
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In  Skr.  there  are  often  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  the 
second  having  a  diminutive  or  pleonastic  suffix,  from  which 
last  the  modern  word  is  derived;  as  has  been  proved  by 
Hoemle ;  thus  Skr.  iydlas  and  iydldkas  *  wife's  brother/  S. 
8dlo,  H.  8dld ;  Skr.  kltas  and  kitakaa  '  a  worm/  S.  kiro,  H.  kird ; 
Skr.  kahuri  and  kshurikd  '  a  knife/  S.  and  H.  churh  This  ka 
suffix  is  extended  also  to  subst.  which  did  not  have  it  in  Skr. ; 
as  bhedi  '  a  ewe/  H.  bheri ;  Skr.  skandhas  *  the  shoulder/  S. 
kandho,  H.  kadhd  ;  and  still  more  frequently  to  adj.,  as  Skr. 
gauraa,  t,  'pale/  S.  goro,  i,  H.  gord,  i;  Skr.  kdnaa,  d,  *  one- 
eyed/  S.  kanoy  l,  H.  kdnd,  I.  If  these  words  had  been 
derived  from  Skr.  primary  forms,  they  would  have  ended 
either  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  short  vowel.  B.  and  0,  as  the 
rule,  do  not  add  the  suffix  to  the  adj.  The  diminutive 
suffixes  are  great  favourites  in  the  same  way  in  the  other 
group;  as  Lat.  /rater  and  fratercultts.  It.  fratello;  Lat.  apk 
and  apicuUiy  Fr.  aheille ;  Lat.  anulus  and  aneliiM  or  annellu%y 
It.  anello,  Fr.  anneau;  and  new  formations,  as  It.  avoio^ 
seggiola,  Fr.  soleil,  sommeil,  and  adj.,  as  It.  parecchio,  Fr. 
pareiL 

In  the  Indian  group  it  is  to  the  nom.  of  the  Skr.  that  the 
form  of  the  modern  subst.  is,  in  most  instances,  to  be  referred. 
Subst.  however,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Skr.  consonant 
subst.  are  sometimes  derived  from  the  same  stem  as  that  of 
the  ace.,  and  not  from  the  nom.,  where  there  is  a  difference. 
Thus,  subst.  of  this  class  admit  to  some  extent  of  a  special 
comparison  with  the  ace.  formations  of  the  Bomance.  There 
are,  also,  subst.  in  both  groups,  and  especially  in  Fr.  among 
the  Bomance  languages,  in  which  the  whole  final  syllable 
has  been  lost,  an  entirely  new  form  being  thus  given  to  the 
subst.  Of  the  five  Lat.  declensions,  the  traces  of  thre€, 
namely,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  less  preserved  in 
the  derived  languages,  and  it  is,  as  the  rule,  from  the  Lat. 
ace.  that  the  modem  subst.  is  said  to  be  derived ;  but  in  It. 
the  nom.  has  had  more  influence  than  in  the  other  languages. 
In  both  groups  the  final  s  or  m  of  the  nom.  or  ace.  sing,  form 
disappears;  except  that  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov.,  where  there 
is  both  a  nom.  and  an  oblique  form,  the  8  is  retained  in  the 
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nom.  form.  The  stem  vowels  are  always  retained  in  S.,  dropped, 
generally,  in  the  other  Gaurian  languages,  though  i  and  u 
are  occasionally  retained.  U  =  Skr.  a,  howeyer,  is  preserved 
in  old  H.  and  in  some  of  the  dialects.  In  Romance  the  stem 
vowel  is,  generally,  dropped  in  Fr.  and  Prov.,  retained  in 
the  other  languages.  The  a,  however,  of  the  Ist  Lat.  decL 
is  preserved  in  Prov.,  while  in  Fr.  it  becomes  mute  e.  The 
dual  of  the  Skr.  has  disappeared  in  Gaurian,  as  it  had 
previously  done  in  Prakrit. 

The  plural  of  subst.  in  both  groups  is  still  formed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  flexion.  Thus,  in  S.  masc.  subst.  in 
u  have  a  in  the  pi.  form ;  fem.  in  a,  a  or  u;  masc.  in  o,  d; 
fem.  in  t,  u  and  i,  iU,  it  and  tyu.  In  H.  masc.  in  d  have  e; 
fem.  ending  in  a  cons,  e ;  fem.  in  i  and  u,  iyd  and  ud.  In 
P.  masc.  in  d  have  e ;  fem.  ending  in  a  eons,  ia;  fem.  in  i 
and  2/,  id,  and  t/d.  In  G.  masc.  in  o  have  do;  neut  in  6,  do; 
all  other  subst.  add  o  to  the  sing.  In  M.  subst.  ending  in  a 
cons.,  if  fem.,  have  d  or  i,  according  as  they  are  derived  from 
Skr.  stems  in  a  or  t,  if  neut.,  e ;  masc.  in  d,  e  ;  neut.  in  i,  i  ; 
fem.  in  I,  j/d;  neut.  in  I,  t/e ;  fem.  in  u,  u,  vd;  neut.  in  6,  vi. 
In  B.  the  pi.  form  is  in  ard  or  erd,  restricted  to  rational 
beings.  The  rd  is  a  modern  affix,  and  not  derived  from  any 
pi.  form  of  the  Skr.  In  0.  the  pi.  is  formed  with  mdne  for 
animate,  and  mdn  for  inanimate  objects.  This  is  a  compound 
form,  and  the  pi.  sign  is  thought  by  Hoernle  to  be  probably 
from  Skr.  mdnava  'man.'  There  are  also  compound  forms 
in  the  other  languages  in  addition  to  the  flexion  forms. 
Thus  log  '  people,'  is  often  added  colloquially  in  H.  to  form 
the  pi.  of  rational  beings.  The  flexion  forms  are  generally 
considered  to  be  derived  from  Pr.  and  Skr.  pi. ;  as,  S.  masc. 
Vj  pi.  a  from  Pr.  o,  pi.  d  and  Skr.  as,  pi.  da;  S.  fem.  t,  pi.  ifi, 
from  Pr. «,  pi.  to,  and  Skr.  is,  pi.  aj/as.  Hoernle,  on  the  other 
hand,  finding  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  M.  fem.  and 
neut.  nouns,  the  nom.  pi.  forms  of  each  language  are 
identical  with  the  oblique  forms  either  in  the  same  or  some 
other  Gaurian  language,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  so-called  nom.  pi.  forms  are  elliptic  phrases  which 
must  be  filled  up  by  supplying  some  collective  noun,  as  log 
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'people/  gan  'troup/  etc.  No  doubt  all  the  Gaurian  pi. 
cannot  clearly  be  traced  to  Skr.  or  Prakrit  pL  forms,  but  I 
question  whether  Hoernle's  theory  will  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

In  It.,  in  the  first  two  declensions,  the  pi.  is  derived  from 
the  Lat.  nom.  pi.  Subst.  of  the  1st  decl.  in  a,  which  are 
usually  fern.,  have  e  in  the  pL ;  but  if  the  subst.  is  masc.,  it 
has  ».  Subst.  of  the  2nd.  decl.  in  o  have  i,  if  the  subst.  was 
masc.  in  Lat.,  but  often  a  if  it  was  neut.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fern,  and  neut.  subst.  in  M.  mentioned  above, 
the  different  flexions,  by  which  these  subst.  were  distinguished 
in  the  ancient  languages,  which  are  no  longer  shown  in  the  sing., 
have  been  preserved  in  the  pi.  In  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  the  pi.  ends 
in  8  derived  from  the  Lat.  ace.  pi.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing  remarks  relating  to  both 
groups,  showing  the  subst.  both  in  their  sing,  and  pi.  forms, 
though,  as  above  stated,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  pi.  flexions  in  Gaurian  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Skr.  pi.  These  examples  may  be  thus  classed : — 
1.  Subst.  derived  from  Skr.  and  Lat.  subst.  with  vowel 
stems.  2.  Subst.  derived  from  Skr.  and  Lat.  subst.  with 
consonant  stems.  3.  Subst.  which  have  suffered  apocope  of 
their  original  stem  suffixes  or  final  syllables. 

Besides  the  nom.  forms,  the  Gaurians  have  also  an  oblique 
form.  In  S.  masc.  in  u  have  a  in  the  obi.  sing. ;  masc.  in  o, 
e;  all  subst.  in  I  and  u,  ia  and  ua;  in  the  pi.  the  forms  are 
more  numerous,  viz.  a,  ^,  ani^  uni,  iani,  uani^  which  are  to 
some  extent  indiscriminately  used  with  any  subst.  In  H. 
masc.  in  a  have  e  in  the  obi.  sing.,  d  in  the  obi.  pi. ;  all 
other  subst.  have  d  in  the  obL  pi.  added  to  the  nom.  sing. 
In  P.  masc.  in  d  have  e  in  the  obi.  sing.,  id  in  the  obi.  pi. ; 
all  other  subst.  have  a  in  the  obi.  pi.  added  to  the  nom.  sing^ 
In  G.  masc.  in  o  and  neut.  in  6  have  d  in  the  obi.  sing.,  and 
there  is  no  obi.  form  at  all  in  the  pi.  distinct  from  the  nom. 
form.  In  M.  masc.  and  neut.  ending  in  a  cons,  have  a  obi. 
sing.,  d  pi.,  fem.,  e  or  l  sing.,  2  or  f  pi. ;  masc.  in  a,  neut. 
^,  yd  sing.,  a  or  ya  pi. ;  masc.  in  t,  neut.  1,  yd  sing.,  1  or  yi 
pL ;  fem.  in  i^  ye  sing.^  y2  pi. ;  masc.  in  %  neut.  %  td  sing., 
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Stiim. 

a  m  0 

NOM.   SINO. 

NoM.  PL. 

NoM.  soro. 

NoM.  PL. 

Skr.  nar-M  <  man ' 

fiar-of 

Lat.aPMi.t(t 

(oftn-tft) 

S.     naV'U 

iMir-a 

It.    mm^ 

.^a.^ 

O.H.  nar^u 

nar-a 

W.  >  a».« 

«l|-t 

H.    nar 

nar 

Pr.    an 

Ofl-f 

Skr.  gfih»am  n.  '  hoiue ' 

ffrih'oni 

Ist,  Ugn^um 

«• 

M.    ghar 

ffhar-e* 

It.    lign-o 

i^.«> 

a  m  a 

Skr.jihv-at  'tongue* 

JihV'OS 

Lat.  rof-a 

(rof-«f) 

8.    jibh^a 

jibh'Ci 

It.    rof-0 

rof-« 

H.   JJbh 

jibh-e 

Pr.   fw-# 

rof-«t 

M.   Jfbh 

jibh-a  ' 

• 

% 

8kr.M»«-i#£.  *waU* 

bhitt-ayat 

Lat.  turrets 

<Mrr-«t 

S.      bhitt-'i 

bhitt'iu 

It.    torr^e 

<orr-t 

H.     bhiO 

bhH-$ 

Fr.    <ONr 

tot«r-« 

M.    bhint 

bhint'i^ 

Conflonant 

Skr.  vak  *  voice  * 
(ace.  vne'^am) 

vae'»a» 

Lat.  rotf-« 
(voc-em) 

voc^es 

B.     6&' 

bae* 

It.    rotf'-tf 

900'% 

Skr.  pus  '  town ' 

pUT'Oi 

Lat.>« 

M-^ 

(ace.  pur-am) 

(./fior-Mt) 

H.    i?Mr 

pur 

Pr.  Jleur 

JkWT'O 

Skr.  rtM^n  (p.)  < weeping' 

rudant'Os 

Lat.  riden^M 

rident'^ 

(ace.  rudant'om) 
S.      ruand'O 

(ace.  rtdi^A^-MR) 
It.    r»i2M»#-tf 

ruand'S 

rident'i 

O.H.  roan^ 

roant 

Fr.    rum< 

riant'O 

II.     roNa 

rot-e 

Skr.  ^A«rr^a  'husband' 

bhartar'M 

Lat.  cantor 

eantoT'tM 

(ace.  bhartar-am) 

(ace.  eantor^em) 
It.    eantor-e 

S.      bhatiar'U 

bhattar-a 

eantoT't 

II.     ^Aa^ar 

bhatar 

Fr.   rAait^Mcr 

ehanteur^ 

8kr./?iM  *  father' 

pitaT'Oa 

Lat.  /70tor 

patr-es 

(ncc.j!>i7ar-am) 

8.        /?IM 

(accjEM^r-Mt) 

piur-a  * 

Fr.   /wv 

pere^a 

Truncated 

Skr.  raja  *king* 

raJaft'OS 

Lat.  lYX 

regies 

8.      rau 

ra-a 

It.     re 

re 

II.     rae 

rae 

Fr.    rot 

roi-'S 

Skr.  ghfit-am  *  butter ' 

Lat.  sntt'Um 

II.     ^Ai 

Fr.    ^ 

Skr.y<f^a^  'world' 

jaganti 

Lat.  serpent 

serpentes 

S.     jasiu 

jaga 

It.     «^i^ 

serpi 

II.  y<v 

jag 

ProT.  ««y 

oerp 

Skr.  kanfakam  '  thorn 

kanfakani 

Lat.  elassicum 

elassioa 

S.      Jl-aM^ 

kanda 

It.     rAioMo 

ehiassi 

II.     ka(a 

ka(e 

Fr.   ^/m 

Skr.  fWflil«AiAra*fly' 

makshikns 

Lat.  formica 

formieae 

II.     makkht 

makkhiya 

Fr.  fourmi 

fourmis 

'  Walachian. 

^  (\mi|Min»  thow  fomui,  It.  anni  and  legna^  "SI.  j'lbha^  bhinfty  and^Aarr,  in  which 
tlio  orij^iual  distinction  of  termination  is  presenred  in  the  pi.,  but  not  in  the  sing. 

^  The  f  18  oocaAionally  retained;  as,  H.  muni  'a  sage'  from  Skr.  munis;  u  is 
tn^ttUnl  like  i  gi»nenilly  dropped;  as,  K.  tas  *a  mother-in-law'  from  Skr. 
«'vi9*rM»  :  but  occasionally  retained ;  as,  H.  taru  *  a  tree '  from  Skr.  tants,  la 
KonmncH'  the  m  subst.  pass  into  the  2nddecl. ;  as,  Lat. /mrTM,  It,  fruttoy  jJL/nUti, 

*  The  8tero,  as  prcscrred  in  the  pi.,  alone  admits  of  comparison ;  thus  also  S.- 
IA«Mr-it,  I-Y/nmr-*. 
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S  or  va  pi. ;  fern,  in  S,  ve  sing.,  rd  pi. ;  ail  subst.  in  i  and  u, 
i  and  d  sing.,  1  and  u  pi.  In  all  other  cases  in  the  languages 
above  referred  to  the  obi.  form  is  the  same  as  the  nom.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  B.  and  O.  have  no  obi.  forms,  all 
the  additions  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subst.  being 
classed  as  postpositions.  Hoernle,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  e  in  e-r  gen.  sing,  and  in  e-te  loc.  sing,  of  subst 
in  B.  is  of  similar  origin  to  the  obi.  forms  of  the  other 
languages  above  referred  to.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the 
compound  pi.  in  0.  has  an  obi.  form  in  an ;  as,  for  instance, 
ghar-mdn  nom.  pi.  '  houses ' ;  ghar-mdnan  obi.  pi. 

The  different  forms  of  the  obi.  in  Gaurian  are  considered 
by  Hoernle  to  be  all  derived  ultimately  from  the  Skr.  genitive 
suffix  sya  m.  yds  f.,  pi.  ndm  m.f.,  or  from  the  strong  form 
kasya  m.  kdyds  f.,  pi.  kdndm  m.f.,  with  elision  of  k  in  the 
moderns.  To  see  this  we  must  study  all  the  intermediate 
forms  preserved  in  the  different  kinds  of  Prakrit.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  these  details  for  my 
purpose,  as  beyond  the  fact  of  there  being  a  nom.  and  obi. 
form  in  most  of  the  Gaurian  languages  and  in  two  of  the 
Komance,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  there  is  not 
much  else  to  compare,  in  regard  to  these  forms,  between  the 
two  groups,  the  obi.  in  one  group  being  derived  from  the 
gen.,  in  the  other  from  the  ace.  of  the  parent  language. 
One  or  two  examples  of  comparison  with  the  Skr.  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  Gaurian  group ;  as,  Skr.  naras  '  a  man,' 
gen.  sing,  naraaya,  gen.  pi.  nardndm;  S.  nam,  obi.  sing. 
nara^  obi.  pi.  nara;  H.  nar,  obi.  pi.  nard ;  M.  nar,  obi. 
sing,  nard,  obi.  pi.  nara.  Skr.  jihvd  'the  tongue,'  gen. 
sing.  jihtdydSy  gen.  pi.  jihvdnam;  S.  jibha,  obi.  pi.  jibha; 
ll.,jibh,  obi.  pl.yiMo;  'K.jibh,  obi.  sing,  jibhe,  obi.  pl.jibhd. 
Skr.  tamrakas  'copper,'  gen.  sing,  tamrakasya,  gen.  pi. 
tamrakdndm;  S.  tdmOf  obi.  sing.  tdmCy  obi.  pi.  Idmd;  H. 
tabd,  obi.  sing,  tdbe,  obi.  pi.  tdbo.  There  is,  however,  in 
some  of  the  Gaurians,  a  second  form  of  the  obi.  which 
usually  takes  no  postposition,  and  is  restricted  generally 
to  the  expression  of  one  relation  of  the  subst.,  which  is 
derived  by  Hoernle  from  a  different  form  in  Prakrit  of  the 
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Skr.  gen.  Thus  in  M.  there  is  the  general  obi.  sing,  in 
a  =  Mg.  Pr.  aha,  as  nard  given  above^  and  there  is  a  special 
obi.  in  d«  =  Pr.  assa,  which  has  become  the  dative,  as  nards 
*  to  a  man.'  There  are  also  relics  of  the  old  inflected  in8t« 
and  abl.  case  in  M.  and  8,,  and  some  relics  of  the  old  loc. 
in  most  of  the  Gaurians. 

In  the  Romance  languages  it  is  only  the  Old  Fr.  and 
Prov.  that  have  an  obi.  form  distinct  from  the  nom.  form. 
The  obi.  form  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  ace.,  and  this  is  the 
form  which  the  subst.  has  taken  in  modem  Fr.  The  two 
cases  are  preserved  in  subst.  belonging  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
declensions ;  as  Lat.  annus,  ace.  annum,  pi.  anni,  ace.  annos ; 
Old  Fr.  and  Prov.  ans,  ace.  an,  pi.  an,  ace.  am ;  Lat.  pastor^ 
ace.  pastorem,  pi.  pastores ;  Old  Fr.  pastre,  ace.  pasteur,  pi. 
pasteura;  Prov.  pastre,  ace.  pastor,  pL  pastors.  In  Old  Fr. 
and  Prov.,  as  in  Old  H.,  the  case  particles  were  not  so 
rigorously  employed  as  in  later  times;  but  were  often 
omitted  where  the  relation  of  the  subst.  could  be  gathered 
from  the  context. 

In  both  groups,  in  their  present  state,  the  old  relations  of 
case  are,  generally,  expressed  by  particles,  which  are  directly 
connected  with  the  subst.  governed  by  them,  and  in  Gaurian 
with  the  obi.  form  of  the  subst.,  and  which  usually  follow  the 
subst.  in  one  group,  precede  it  in  the  other.  Several  other 
relations  of  the  subst.  are  expressed  in  the  same  way.  These 
particles  are  prepositions  or  postpositions  proper.  Other 
relations  of  the  subst.,  again,  are  expressed  by  particles 
which  are  connected  with  the  subst.  by  means  of  a  case 
particle,  usually  the  gen.  particle.  These  are  prepositions  or 
postpositions  improper,  being  of  the  nature  of  adverbs,  and 
many  of  them  can  be  used  as  such,  that  is,  attached  to  the 
verb  without  affecting  the  case  relation  of  any  subst.  The 
following  are  instances  from  H.  and  Fr.,  as  deo  '  dieu,*  deo  ko 
*a  dieu,'  deo  par  'sur  dieu,'  deo  ke  pas  'pres  de  dieu.'  The 
reason  of  the  particles  preceding  the  subst.  in  one  group  and 
following  it  in  the  other  is  that  in  Lat.  there  were  pre- 
positions, which  by  a  slight  change  and  extension  of  their 
meaning,   though   they   have  also  preserved  their  ancient 
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prepositional  force,  were  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  case 
flexions.  In  the  late  Lat.  of  the  inscriptions,  where  the  cases 
were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  they  are  found  exercising  this 
function.  The  prepositions  principally  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  modern  languages  are  de  and  ad,  and  in  It.  a 
compound  preposition  da  composed  of  de  and  ad.  In,  cum, 
per  and  pro  are  also  occasionally  employed  to  express  some  of 
the  old  relations  of  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Skr.  the 
prepositions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  fitted  by 
previous  use  and  meaning  to  the  required  purpose.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  have  recourse  elsewhere  for  case 
particles  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  cases,  and  accordingly 
subst.  in  the  Skr.  locative  case  were  often  made  use  of  to 
this  end.  The  usual  position  of  subst.  in  an  Aryan  language 
is  after  the  subst.  dependent  on  them;  hence  they  became 
postpositions.  Prepositions  in  Skr.,  however,  frequently 
follow  the  subst.  which  is  governed  by  them. 

Of  the  case  particles  employed  in  Gaurian,  the  dat. 
particles,  S.  khe,  H.  kho,  are  probably  derived  from  the  Skr. 
loc.  kakahe  '  at  the  side.'  The  loc.  particle  S.  and  H.  mB 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Skr.  loc.  madhye  ^  in  the 
midst.'  About  the  origin  of  the  abl.  and  instr.  particles  in  S. 
khi,  H.  scy  there  appears  to  be  much  doubt.  The  particle 
which  marks  the  gen.  relation  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  in  that,  in  the  gender  languages,  it  is  inflected  like 
an  adj.,  in  fact  by  it  the  subst.  in  the  gen.  relation  is  made 
into  an  adj.  which  agrees  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with 
the  subst.  on  which  it  depends ;  as  S.  piu  jo  puttu,  H.  bdp 
kd  beta  '  father's  son ' ;  S.  piu  ji  dhia,  H.  bdp  kt  belt  '  father's 
daughter.'  The  H.  kd,  ki,  ke,  is  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  Skr.  past  part,  krita  '  made,'  Pr.  kera,  while  the 
8.jo,j%je,  and  the  P.  da,  di,  de,  are  considered  by  Hoernle  to 
be  identical  with  the  H.  past  part,  diyd  '  given.'  The  case 
particles  differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  different 
languages,  and  are  not  all  of  a  common  origin,  but  each 
language  sometimes  provided  for  them,  independently  of  the 
others,  out  of  its  own  resources. 

Besides  the  case  particles,  to  the  class  of  prepositions  or 
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postpositions  proper  belong  in  the  Romance  group  most  of 
the  old  prepositions  and  compounds  of  prepositions,  and  also 
some  particles  formed  from  subst.  and  adj.  In  the  Gaurian 
group  this  class  is  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  Romance,  and 
consists  principally  of  particles  formed  from  subst.  and  adj., 
sometimes  of  the  old  prepositions.  A  few  instances  of  this 
class  in  both  groups  are  as  follows :  S.  ^t '  for '  (Skr.  labdha 
'obtained'),  Fr.  pour;  S.  sdru  *  according  to*  (Skr.  sadriia 
'like'),  Fr.  selon ;  S.  pari^  H.  par  'upon'  (Skr.  upari),  It. 
sopray  Fr.  sur;  S.  re  'without'  (Skr.  rite),  It.  senza;  S.  sd, 
Skr.  sam),  H.  samet' with,*  Fr.  avec,  It.  eon;  S.  di  'towards,' 
Fr.  vers ;  H.  pdr,  Skr.  pare  loc.  '  at  the  further  side '),  Fr. 
outre;  S.  bhari  'against'  (Skr.  bhara  'supporting'),  Fr. 
contre. 

The  other  class,  that  of  the  prepositions  or  postpositions 
improper,  is  very  numerous  in  Gaurian,  The  particles  of 
this  class  are  mostly  derived  from  subst.,  in  both  groups. 
Some,  however,  that  were  prepositions  in  the  ancient 
languages  also  require  a  case  particle  to  connect  them 
with  the  subst.  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  thia 
class  of  particles  in  Gaurian  with  their  equivalents  in 
Romance:  S.  khd,  age,  H.  ke  dge  (Skr.  loc.  agre' in  front'), 
It.  davantia,  Fr.  au  devant  de;  S.jepdse,  It.  kepda  {Skr.pdrive 
loc.  *at  the  side'),  It. presso  di,  Fr.  prh  de;  S.  je  vicce,  H. 
ke  bic  (Skr.  vrit  *  be,'  '  dwell '),  It.  in  mezzo  di,  Fr.  au  milieu 
de;  Skr.  kha  poe,  H.  ke  pache  (Skr.  adj.  loc.  paice).  It. 
dietro  a;  S.  hethe,  H.  nice  (Skr.  adj.  loc.  nice),  It.  sotto  a, 
Fr.  au  dessous  de;  S.  j'e  bdhari,  H.  ke  bdhir  (Skr.  vahia), 
It.  fuore  di,  Fr.  hors  de. 

Several  prepositions  and  postpositions  do  not  absolutely 
belong  to  either  of  the  above  classes,  but  may  be  used  in  both 
classes,  sometimes  in  the  same,  sometimes  in  different 
languages.  The  postpositions  so  called  in  Gaurian  do  not, 
however,  always  follow  the  subst.  S.  re  'without,'  H.  bin 
*  without,*  for  instance,  may  either  precede  or  follow  the 
subst.,  and  in  poetry  many  of  the  postpositions  are  used 
either  before  or  after  the  subst.  governed  by  them. 

Next,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  adjectives  in  the 
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two  groups.  Adj.,  when  inflected,  are  generally  declined 
like  subst.  In  Gaurian  the  termination  o  or  d  is  masc. ;  and 
0  and  d  are  changed  to  i  in  the  fem.  In  S.  adj.  in  u  have 
also  gender,  and  change  it  to  a  or  %  in  the  fem.  In  M.  and 
G.  the  adj.  has,  of  course,  besides  masc.  and  fem.,  the  neut. 
termination.  In  S.  and  P.  the  adj.  agrees  with  the  subst.  in 
number,  gender,  and  case,  and  in  the  other  languages  also, 
but  with  some  exceptions.  Thus,  in  H.  and  G.  the  adj.  does 
not  take  the  obi.  form  of  the  subst.  in  the  pi.,  but  that  of  the 
obi.  sing.,  and  also  in  H.  the  nom.  fem.  I  is  unchanged  in  the 
nom.  pL  Further  in  M.  the  usual  obi.  ending  is  y&  sing., 
yd  pi.  for  all  genders.  In  B.  and  O.  the  adj.  is  unchanged. 
In  Bomance,  gender  is  distinguished  as  in  Lat.  in  adj. 
derived  from  Lat.  adj.  in  us^  a;  as  It.  buonOy  buona;  Fr.  bouj 
bonne.  With  these  terminations  er  and  era  are  confounded ; 
as,  It.  nerOy  nera.  Many  adj.,  however,  which  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  masc.  and  fem.  in  Lat.,  n:iake  the 
distinction  in  Fr. ;  as,  forty  forte^  etc.  In  the  Asturian  Sp. 
dialect,  I  am  informed  by  Prince  L  Bonaparte,  the  adj.  has 
a  neut.  form,  when  used  substantively,  and  also  when  used 
as  a  predicate  of  a  neut.  pronoun ;  as,  bonu  m.,  bona  f.,  but 
bono  n. ;  as,  lo  bono  *  the  good,'  and  lo  qu£  ye  bono  '  that 
which  is  good.'  In  Sp.  also  the  neut.  form  of  the  article  is 
used  with  the  adj.  raised  to  the  quality  of  a  subst. ;  as,  lo 
bueno.  In  Old  Fr.  and  Prov.,  again,  according  to  Diez,  the 
adj.  has  a  neut.  form,  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  a  pronoun 
used  in  a  neut.  sense,  or  of  an  entire  sentence.  Old  Fr.  boM 
m.,  bone  f ,  bon  n.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  adj.  in 
each  group : — 


SlNOULAB. 

Plural. 

Skr. 

iushkas 

iushka 

iushkam 

iushkas 

iushkas    iushkani 

Lat. 

siccus 

sicca 

stccum 

sicci 

siecae        sicca 

M. 

sukd 

suki 

suke 

suke 

sukya        sukl 

S. 

sukko 

sukkT 

sukka 

sukkiu 

H. 

sukha 

sukhl 

sukhe 

sukhl 

It. 

seeco 

sec&i 

secehi 

seoehe 

Fr. 

sec 

seche 

sees 

seehes 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  made  above  about  the  obi. 
form  of  the  adj.  in  Gaurian,  we  have,  for  instance,  obi.  sing. 
S.  and  P.  rare  ghore,-  H.  bare  ghore  *  magni  equi ; '  obi.  pi.  S. 
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tare  ghore,  P.  varii  ghorH  'magnorum  equorum/  but  H. 
bare  ghoro.     Both  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  adj.  are  compared  by 
flexion :  for  the  comparative  degree  Skr.  iyams  and  taras^  Lat. 
tor ;   for  the  superlative,  Skr.  tamos  and  ishthas,  Lat.  imua 
and  issimus.     The  modem  languages  have,  in  principle,  in 
both  groups  renounced  such  flexion.     In  Gaurian  the  com- 
parative degree  is  expressed  by  simply  adding  the  ablative 
particle  to  the  subst.  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  the 
superlative  by  the  employment  of  the  pronoun  signifying 
'all'  followed  by  the  ablative  particle.     The  Romance  for 
the  comparative  makes  use  of  what  was  already  occasionally 
employed  in  Lat.,  a  periphrastic  formation  by  means  of 
adverbs.     The  signification  of  superlative  is  given  by  placing 
before  the  comparative  the  definite  article. 

As  regards  the  numerals,  in  S.  and  M.  alone  in  Gaurian  is 
there  any  distinction  of  gender,  and  that  only  in  the  first 
numeral  in  S.,  viz.  hikku  m.,  hikka  f.,  and  in  M.  in  the 
special  forms  for  two,  three,  and  four;  as  doghe  m.,  doglfi  {., 
doghe  n.  'two.'  In  the  Romance  languages  unus  alone  is 
subject  to  flexion  in  all  the  languages;  as,  It.  unOy  una;  Fr. 
t/n,  une ;  duo  in  Port,  only ;  tree  only  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov., 
ducente,  trecenti,  etc.,  exclusively  in  Sp.  and  Port.  Mille  has 
a  pi.,  viz.  mila,  in  It.  only.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  first  decade  in  each  group : 

Skr.  S.  H.  Lat.  It.  Fb. 


1 

ekasy  a 

hikkuy  a 

ek 

unus,  a 

unOf  a 

•m,  e 

2 

dvau 

ba^ 

do 

duo 

du§ 

deux 

3 

trayaa  sing. 
{tnni  pi.) 

'tre 

tin 

tret 

tre 

troit 

4 

e'aivari  pi. 
(stem  e'atur) 

e'dri 

e'ar 

guattttor 

quattro 

quatn 

• 

5 

pane  a 

panja 

poc* 

quinqu$ 

cinque 

etnq 

m 

6 

that 

(stem  tJuuh) 

eha 

eha 

tex 

sti 

t%s 

7 

snpta 

(stem  saptan) 

saita 

sat 

aeptem 

tetU 

eept 

8 

ash  {a 

a\\ha 

a(h 

oeto 

otto 

huit 

9 

nava 

(stem  navan) 

nava 

nau 

nopem 

nove 

neuf 

10 

daaa 

4aha 

dot 

deeem 

died 

dix 

(stem  dasan) 

20 

vimdati 

vlha 

bis 

viginti 

vmti 

vingt 

^  Compare  Lat.  bit  ioi  dvit. 
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In  Oaurian  each  numeral  is  subject  to  phonetic  change,  as 
if  it  was  an  independent  word.  There  is  no  help  given  to 
the  memory  by  using  the  numerals,  up  to  nine,  of  the  first 
decade  unchanged  in  the  other  decades,  as  is  the  case 
generally  in  the  European  languages ;  so  that  it  is  a  con- 
siderable tax  on  the  memory  to  learn  the  numerals  in  the 
Oaurian  languages.  Thus  in  H.,  for  instance,  for  '  vingt  un,' 
instead  of  bis  ek,  we  have  ekis,  from  Skr.  ekavimsati;  for 
*  vingt  deux,'  instead  of  bia  dOf  we  have  bats,  from  Skr. 
dtdvirnsafi ;  for  '  vingt  sept,'  aatdis,  where  the  long  d  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  Skr.  oxytone  saptd  as  compared 
with  Ska ;  for  the  same  reason  athdis  28,  but  pacts  25.  For 
19  the  Skr.  has  ekonavimsati  'twenty  less  one,'  Lat.  unde- 
viginti,  which  is  preserved  in  M.  ekunatisd.  Old  H.  agunis ; 
but  the  more  common  abbreviated  form  Skr.  fmavimiati 
appears  in  H.  unis^  S.  univiha. 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  declined  exactly  like  adj.  in  both 
groups.  The  following  are  examples.  The  first  ordinal  has 
undergone  great  change  in  Oaurian. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Skr.  prathamat 

praihama 

Tiat.  primua 

prima 

S.  paharyo 

pahari 

It.  prima 

prima 

H.  pahila 

pahilt 

Old  Fr.  prim$ 

Skr.  trit'yat 

tritlya 

Lat.  teritut 

tertia 

S.  trljo 

tryi 

It.  terzo 

terta 

OldH.  t'jo 

tyi 

OldFr.  tiers 

tieree 

H.  ttsra 

ittrJ 

Yt.  iroisiimt 

Skr.  e'aturthat 

ffaturthl 

Lat.  quartut 

quarta 

S.  cotho 

e'othi 

It.  quarto 

quarta 

H.  c'autha 

cauthJ 

Old  Fr.  quart 

quarte 

Skr.  aaptamas 

saptami 

I^at.  Meptimua 

septima 

P.  »atma 

tatmi 

It.  stttimo 

uttima 

Old  H.  BQtmo 

tattnt 

OldFr.  gttme 

H.  8alva 

tatvl 

Fr.  septihM 

The  modem  H.  ti-sra  '  third,'  and  also  du-srd  '  second,'  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suflix  srd,  as  the  modern  Fr. 
deux-ikme,  trois-iime,  by  the  addition  of  iime  =  esimus. 

The  article,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
Romance  languages,  was  unknown  both  to  Skr.  and  Lat. 
The  first  numeral  is  used  as  the  indefinite  article  in  both  the 
modern  groups,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  Oaurian  as 
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in  Romance.  Gaurian,  however,  has  no  definite  article^ 
though  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  occasionalljr  used,  as 
ille  was  in  late  Lat. 

The  pronouns  in  both  groups  have  a  nom.  and  an  obL 
form,  the  latter  being  apparently  from  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  gen. 
though  in  Komance  also,  in  some  instances,  from  the  Lat. 
ace.  and  dat.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronoun  in  each 
group  may  be  thus  compared: 

IsT  Personal  Pronoun. 

SiNo.  Pl.  Siko.  Pl. 


Skr.  nom.   aham  asma^  (stem)  Lat.    nom.     lyo 

(Pr.  amha) 

8.      „       Au,  a                   iuJ  It.       „         to 

H.     „      ho                       ham  Fr.       „        j$            moui 

8kr.    gen.    mamay  m$           asmakam  Lat.  ace.  dat.  me,  mi 

(Pr.  amhaijtam) 

S.    obi.    mu,  ma  am  It.      obi.     me 

H.     „       mo  ham,  hamo  Ft,        „       mot 

2nd  Personal  Pronoun. 

SiNo.  Pl.  Sing.  Pl. 

Skr.  nom.   ivam  yuahma  (stem)        Lat.     nom.     tu  vo$ 

(Pr.  tumha) 

„      tu  tavhi  It.        „        tu  voi 

H.     „      tu  tum  Fr.        ,,        tu  vau$ 

Skr.    gen.   tava  yuthmakam  Lat.  ace.  dat.  t$,  tibi 

Pr.  {tumhanam) 

S.    obi.    to  tavha  It.      obi.      t$ 

H.      ,,       to  tum,  tumo  Fr.       ,,        tot 

The  forms  given  above  as  H.  are  Braj  forms.  In  High 
H.  the  obi.  forms  are  mujh,  tujh,  and  are  from  Pr.  majjha^ 
tujjha,  from  which  a  dat.  is  formed  in  High  H.  mujhe,  tujhe^ 
and  from  the  pl.  ham,  tum,  a  dat.  hame,  tume.  High  H. 
also  has  mai  from  nom.  sing.  1st  pers.  pron.,  though  ho  occurs 
in  most  of  the  dialects ;  M.  in  the  same  way  has  mi  for  the 
nom.,  O.  mu,  and  B.  mui ;  all  originally  obi.  forms.  The 
obi.  form  is  also  sometimes  used  in  Fr.  for  the  nom.,  as  in 
mot  qui  lis. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  in  Gaurian,  as  S.  pdna,  H.  d/?,  etc., 
is  derived  by  a  remarkable  phonetic  change  from  the  Skr. 
reflexive  pronoun  dtmd  'self/  ace.  dtmdnam.  The  reflexive 
pronoun  in  Romance,  as  It.  se,  Fr.  aoi^  is  from  Lat.  ae^  sibi. 

^  The  Skr.  nom.  pl.  vayam,  Pr.  vaam,  has  not  surTived  in  Gaurian. 
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The  Skr.  possessive  pronouns  madzya  and  tvadtya  are  not 
found  in  Gaurian.  The  possessive  pronouns  in  most  of  the 
Gaurian  languages,  as  H.  merdj  G.  mdro  '  my/  H.  terdy  G.  tdro 
'  thy/  are  probably  formed  by  incorporating  the  Pr.  kera  (Skr. 
past  part,  krita  'made'),  before  referred  to,  with  elision  of  i, 
with  the  obi.  form  of  the  pronoun.  The  possessive  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  as  H.  apndy  M.  dpld^  is  referred  to  the  Skr. 
possessive  dtmiyas  'own.'  These  possessive  forms  are  used 
as  the  gen.  of  the  subst.  pronouns.  In  S.  the  gen.  relation 
of  the  subst.  pronouns,  as  of  the  subst.,  is  expressed  by  the 
postposition  jo,  and  the  genitive  is  used  as  the  possessive 
pronoun.  In  Old  Fr.  also,  as  in  most  of  the  Gaurian  lan- 
guages, possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  attaching  a  suffix 
to  an  obi.  form  of  the  subst.  pronoun ;  as,  m/en,  tien;  other- 
wise the  old  Lat.  possessive  survives  in  the  modem  languages. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  declined  like  adj.  in  both 
groups  ;  as,  H.  me-rd,  me-ri.  Old  Fr.  mi-en,  tni-enne;  H.  te-rdy 
ie-riy  Old  Fr.  ti-en,  ti-enne ;  H.  apndj  apni,  It.  sua,  sua. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  for  the  pronoun  of 
the  3rd  person  in  Gaurian.  S.  M.  and  some  dialects  of  H. 
distinguish  gender  in  the  demonstrative.  The  other  lan- 
guages do  not  make  the  distinction.  Thus  we  have  Skr. 
ayam  m.  *  this,'  S.  hi  m.  and  f.,  hiu  m.  hia  f.,  H.  yah  (dial.  1)  ; 
Skr.  gen.  sing,  asya;  obi.  sing.  P.  ih,  H.  is  (S.  hina  or  ina) ; 
Skr.  nom.  pi.  ime,  S.  ^i,  he,  H.  ye;  Skr.  gen.  pi.  dndm  for 
eshdm,  S.  hini  or  ini,  H.  in.  Hoernle,  however,  derives  the 
modern  near  demonstrative  from  the  Skr.  iyat  (or  Ved.  ivat), 
Pr.  e  *so  much,'  and  also  with  regard  to  all  the  simple 
pronouns,  except  the  personal,  he  thinks  that  in  most  cases 
"the  forms  which  are  now  used  as  simple  pron.  were  origin- 
ally those  of  pron.  adj.  of  quality  or  quantity."  In  Romance 
hie  and  is  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  themselves,  but  Hie 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  used  exclusively  as  the  pron. 
of  the  3rd  person.  We  have  thus  from  Lat.  Hie,  ilia,  It. 
egli,  ella,  Fr.  il,  elle ;  Lat.  illius,  It.  and  Fr.  lui  m.;  but 
It.  lei  f.,  Fr.  elle  f. ;  Lat.  illi,  illae  and  illos,  illas,  It.  egli-no, 
elle-no,  Fr.  ils,  elles;  Lat.  illorum,  It.  loro  (Fr.  Icur  conj. 
form).     Sp.  has  also  a  neut.  form,  viz.  el  m.,  ella  {.,  ello  n. 
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Besides  the  above  forms  there  are  also  in  Romance  con- 
junctive forms  of  the  pronouns  attached  to  the  verb,  which 
express  the  ace.  and  dat.  relations.  It  is  only  the  S.  among 
the  Gaurians  that  has  such  forms ;  they  are  always  suffixed. 
They  cannot  be  used  either  before  or  after  the  verb,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Both  in  S.  and  in 
Romance  these  conjunctive  forms  are  for  the  most  part 
abridgments  of  the  absolute  forms.  Compared  with  It.  the 
forms  are  in  the  sing.  S.  me.  It.  mi ;  S.  »  (with  elision  of  t), 
It.  li;  S.  81,  It.  dat.  gli,  It,  ace.  lo,  il;  in  pi.  S.  S,  It.  ci;  S. 
id,  It.  ti ;  S.  ni,  It.  dat.  loro,  ace.  gli,  li.  In  S.  there  is  only 
one  form,  whether  to  express  the  dat.  or  ace.  relation, 
whereas  in  Romance,  as  shown  above,  there  is  for  the  3rd 
pers.  pron.  one  form  for  the  dat.,  another  for  the  ace. 
relation.  Also  in  S.,  except  with  the  past  part.,  only  one 
conj.  pron.  can  be  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  following  are  a 
few  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  pronominal  suffixes 
are  used  in  S.  as  compared  with  It. ;  as  S.  din-mi  '  give  me,* 
It.  da-mmi;  S.  dln-l,  It.  diano-fi;  S.  dlni-va.  It.  diano-vi.  In 
S.  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  also  used  with  nouns  and 
particles,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  with  verbs. 
The  fusion  of  the  particle  and  pronoun  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  preposition  and  article  in  Romance,  but  the 
conjunctive  pronouns  cannot  be  used  with  prepositions  in 
Romance. 

The  relative  pron.  in  Qaurian  has  both  a  sing,  and  pi. 
form  in  all  the  languages ;  gender  is  distinguished  in  S.  and 
M.  only.  The  simple  interrogative  pron.  Skr.  kas,  kd,  kad 
(the  original  neuter  form),  has  in  Gaurian  a  pi.  form  either 
in  the  nom.  or  obi. ;  gender  is  distinguished  in  G.  only.  In 
the  Romance  descendants  of  qui,  quae,  quod,  no  distinction  of 
cither  gender  or  number  has  been  preserved.  Thus  we  have 
rel.  pron.  sing.  Skr.  i/as  m.  yd  {.,  S,jo  m.jd  f.,  H./o ;  pi.  Skr. 
1/e^  S.  jp,  H.  je.  Inter,  pron.  Skr.  kas,  Old  H.  ko,  B.  ke. 
High  H.  katm  comes  from  a  derivative  form  of  the  original 
interrogative.  Lat.  qui.  It.  che,  Fr.  qu£ ;  Lat.  quia,  It.  c/ii, 
Fr.  qui ;  both  forms  without  flexion  for  gender  or  number  in 
Romance.     The  Gaurians  have  also  an  obi.  form  for  the  rel. 
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and  inter,  pronouns  generally  derived  from  the  Skr.  gen.; 
as  H.  jU  from  yasyay  kis  from  kaaya ;  pi.  jin  from  ydndm  for 
yeshdm,  kin  from  kdndm  for  keshdm.  These  pronouns,  how- 
ever, Hoemle  would  derive  from  Skr.  ydvat,  Ap.  Pr.  jera, 
and  Skr.  kiyat  (Ved.  klvat),  Ap.  Pr.  keva.  It.  Prov.  and  Old 
Fr.  have  the  Lat.  dat.  cut  for  their  obi.  sing,  and  pi.  The 
Gtiurians  have  also  an  interrogative  used  in  a  neuter  sense ; 
as  S.  c/id,  H.  kyd,  from  Skr.  kirn  (Vedic  kad\  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Fr.  quoi  from  quid. 

Skr.  kidriias  m.,  kidriit  f.  *of  what  kindP'  supplies  the 
common  interrogative  in  S.  and  P.,  as  S.  keho,  kehl  *  which  P.' 
Lat.  gualis,  which  is  connected  with  kidriias  by  change  of  d 
to  /,  is  interrogative  in  Romance;  as.  It.  quale,  Fr.  quel, 
quelle.  With  the  article  it  is  relative ;  as.  It.  i7  quale,  Fr. 
lequel.  Again,  kidriias  '  qualis '  becomes  S.  kiharo  *  of  what 
kind  ? ',  H.  kaim ;  and  Skr.  tddrHas '  such  like '  becomes  S. 
teho,  H.  taisd ;  and  Lat.  talis.  It.  tale,  Fr.  tel.  Skr.  kiydn  m. 
kiyafl  f.,  with  stem  kiyant  (Ved.  kivant)  '  how  much,'  becomes 
S.  ketaro  m.  ketari  f.  (ro,  ri  pleonastic),  H.  kittd  m.  kitfl  f. ; 
and  Lat.  quantua,  quanta.  It.  quanta,  quanta,  Old  Fr.  quant, 
quante. 

1  now  come  to  the  verb.  The  Skr.  and  Lat.  verbs  appear 
in  the  modern  groups,  subject  of  course  to  the  usual  phonetic 
modifications ;  as,  Skr.  pathdmi  '  I  read,'  S.  parhd.,  H.  parhd; 
Lat.  lego,  It.  leggo,  Fr.  li(8)  ;  Skr.  pari-veshydmi  *  I  offer 
(food),'  S.  par-onid,  H.  par-osd ;  Lat.  pro-video.  It.  pro^vvedo, 
Fr.  pour-voifsj.  There  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  many 
propositions  joined  with  verbs  in  Gaurian  as  in  Romance,  nor 
are  they  used  for  new  formations  in  Oaurian  as  in  Romance. 
Other  verbs  again  are  of  a  secondary  kind,  derived  from 
nouns  or  participles  or  otherwise  not  directly  representative 
of  the  ancient  verb;  as,  Skr.  paricayanam  'cognizance,' 
H.  pahcdn-nd  '  to  recognize ; '  Skr.  pravishfa  '  entered,'  H. 
paith-nd  'to  enter;'  Lat.  festum,  Yv.fiter;  Lat.  tractus,  Fr, 
tracer. 

As  regards  derivative  forms,  in  Gaurian  a  causal  may  be 
formed  from  a  simple  verb  by  an  addition  to  the  stem.  This 
formative  is  generally  d  in  S.  H.  B.  and  0.,  dv  in  G.,  du  in 
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P.,  avi  in  M. ;  as,  S.  kar-anu,  H.  kar-nd  '  to  do ' ;  S.  kard-inu^ 
H.  kard-nd  'to  cause  to  do.'  The  modem  formative  is 
derived  from  the  Skr.  causal  formative  dpi,  which,  however, 
is  much  less  used  in  Skr.  than  the  i  formative.  The  desidera- 
tive  and  intensive  forms  of  the  Skr.  verb  are  not  found  in 
the  modem  languages.  These  meanings  are  expressed  in 
the  moderns  by  adding  an  auxil.  to  the  principal  verb ;  as, 
H.  pheknd  *to  throw/  phekd  Sdhnd  'to  desire  to  throw/ 
phek  dend  '  to  throw  away.'  The  Lat.  derivative  forms  have 
generally  been  preserved  in  Romance,  but  with  less  precision 
as  to  their  meaning,  and  they  often  take  the  place  altogether 
of  the  simple  forms ;  also  new  formations  are  very  numerous ; 
as.  It.  usare,  Fr.  user  (frequentative  form) ;  It.  mamuescere^ 
Fr.  obscurcir  (inchoative  forms). 

The  verbs  have  been  remodelled  to  a  great  extent  in  both 
groups.  In  Skr.  the  verbs  are  divided  into  certain  classes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stem  with  which  the  present 
and  three  other  tenses  or  moods  and  a  participle  are  formed, 
the  remaining  tenses  taking  the  terminations  on  a  different 
system.  In  one  of  the  classes  the  root  alone  is  the  stem, 
but  in  the  others  the  stem  is  formed  with  certain  additions 
to  the  root.  In  Gaurian,  as  the  rule,  all  parts  of  the  verb 
are  derived  from  the  same  stem  which  is  sometimes  formed 
by  incorporating  a  class  8u£Bx  of  the  Skr.  Thus  we  have 
Skr.  cinomi  (stem  cinUj  ci  being  the  root  and  nu  the  suffix  of 
the  5th  class)  '  I  gather,'  S.  china,  H.  6inu ;  Skr.  past  part. 
citas  'gathered,'  but  S.  chinio,  H.  cind.  All  the  modern 
verbs,  however,  are  held  to  be  derived  from  a  stem  with  a 
for  its  final  vowel.  Thus  with  reference  to  the  above  instance 
we  shall  have  to  assume  a  form  cindmi  instead  of  6inomi  as 
the  origin  of  the  modern  forms.  The  forms  of  the  modern 
verb  will  be  given  in  detail  further  on.  In  derivation,  how- 
ever, other  stems  are  frequently  changed  to  what  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  6th  class ;  as,  Skr.  pishdmi  for  pinashmi 
*I  grind/  S.  pi/ta,  H.  phu.  What  are  called  the  irregular 
verbs  in  Gaurian  are  the  least  so  in  regard  to  their  origin. 
In  these  verbs  the  past  participle,  instead  of  being  formed 
from  the  present  stem  as  in  the  regular  verb,  is  derived  from 
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the  Skr.  post  part,  pass, ;  ns,  Skr.  haromt  '  I  Jo,'  S.  kar3,  H. 
karu ;  Skr.  kritas  '  done,'  S.  kilo,  also  kh  and  fcayo,  H,  kiyd ; 
Skr.  pracisdmi  'I  enter,'  S.  pihil;  Skr.  prarhktas  'entered,' 
8.  pc/Ao.  These  irregul&r  verba  are  numeroua  in  S.,  while 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  H. 

The  distinctions  which  characterize  the  Lat,  conjugations 
are  more  or  less  preserved  in  Romance,  but  many  verbs 
change  their  conjugation  in  passing  from  Lat.  to  Homance ; 
as,  Lat.  tuisire,  Fr.  toimei;  etc.  '\^Tiat  are  usually  called  the 
irregular  verbs  in  Romance,  to  which  Diez  has  given  the 
name  of  strong,  while  the  regulars  he  terms  weak,  are 
mainly  distinguished  by  having  the  accent  on  the  radical 
syllable  of  the  1st  and  3rd  pers,  sing,  of  the  perfect,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  also  on  the  radical  syllable  of  the  past 
part.,  while  in  the  weak  verbs  the  accent  is  on  the  flexion. 
The  former,  as  regards  their  origin,  are  not  less  regular  than 
the  latter.  The  so-called  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  there- 
fore, are  alike  in  both  groups  so  far  as  the  regular  verb  has 
one  kind  of  participle  and  the  irregular  another ;  but  the 
Gaurian  verba  cannot  be  classed  as  strong  and  weak,  for  the 
participle  ia  always  accented  on  the  root  syllable.  Weak 
verbs  in  Romance  are  such  as,  Lat.  canto,  It.  caulo,  Fr. 
chan/(c);  Lat,  caniatiis,  It.  can/ato,  Fr.  ehrinti;  strong,  as 
Lat.  dko.  It.  dico,  Fr.  dis;  Lat.  dictus.  It.  deilo,  Fr.  dit. 
Many  of  the  Lat.  strong  verbs,  however,  have  become  weak 
in  Romance. 

The  original  tenses  preserved  in  Gaurian  are  the  pres. 
indie,  and  the  imperative,  in  all  the  languages,  the  fut.  in 
Old  H.  and  G.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pres. 
indie,  has  become  the  pres.  subj,  in  S.  H.  and  P.,  though 
colloquially,  it  is  frequently  used  in  its  original  sense.  In 
the  literary  form  of  those  languages  a  new  pres.  formed  with 
the  pres.  part,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  pres.  In 
Romance  more  old  tenses  have  been  preserved.  The  pres., 
imperf.,  and  peri',  indie,  have  been  preserved  in  all  the 
languages,  the  pluperf.  in  Sp.  Port,  and  Prov.  Of  the 
eubj.,  the  pres.  and  pluperf.  have  been  maintained  in  all  the 
langiwgea,  and  the  fut.  anterior  la  Sp.  and  Port.     The  fir^t 
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tense  of  the  imperative  has  also  been  saved  in  all  the 
languages.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  pres. 
indie,  in  both  groups,  taking  likh  '  write '  for  the  Gaurian, 
and  canto  for  the  Romance,  as  examples : 

Pkesent  Indicativb. 


Sanskrit.     Sindhi.    Hindi.         Latin.         Italian.     Fbbnch. 


Sing. 


PI. 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 


likh-ami 

likh-Mi 

likh-ati 

likh-amas 

likh-atha 

likh-anti 


likh-'d 
likh-e 
likh'$ 

likh-u 
likh-o 
Ukh'ani 


Ukh-u 

likh'i 

likh-e 

likhJe 
likh-o 
likh'S 


eant'O 

eant-iu 

eanUat 

eant-amua 

eant'UtU 

cant-ant 


eant'O 
eant'% 
eant-^ 

cant'iamo 

eant'at$ 

eaHtHtno 


ehani{t) 
ehant'ei 
chants 

chant'Ons 

ehant^ez 

ehant'mtt 


The  Skr.  1st  sing,  -dmi  is  best  represented  by  the  O.  -ai. 
The  H.  &  is  referred  by  Hoernle  to  an  Ap.  Pr.  form  aim 
The  Skr.  2nd  sing,  is  unchanged  in  the  Old  H.  likhaai.  The 
3rd  sing,  in  Old  H.  is  Itkhdi.  The  Skr.  3rd  pi.  remains  in 
O.  -anti.  Regarding  the  e  of  the  1st  sing,  of  such  verbs  as 
Fr.  chante,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  a 
modem  addition  and  does  not  belong  to  Old  Fr.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  8  of  the  1st  sing,  of  the  other  con- 
jugations previously  instanced.  The  2nd  sing,  of  the  Skr. 
imperative  is  alone  preserved  in  S.  H.  and  P.,  and  the  sing, 
only  of  the  Lat.  pres.  imperative  in  most  of  the  Romance 
languages,  the  pres.  indie,  in  both  groups  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  pi.  In  Sp.  and  Port.,  however,  the  old  pi.  is 
preserved,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Gaurian  languages  both  the 
2nd  and  3rd  pi.  of  the  old  imperative  are  preserved — thus : 


2  Skr.  likh-a  S.  likh-u 

3  y,    likh-atu  0.  likh-u 
PI. 

2     ..    Ukh'Uia  ..  likh»a 


l\kh»antu  jy  likh'antu    ,,  lih-ot 


Impebatiye. 

H.  likh     Lat.  eant-a      It.  eant-a    Fr.  chanle 
M.  iih-o 

lih'O     ,,    eant-ate  Sp.  cant-ad  Port.  cant»ai 


There  is  also  a  precative  or  respectful  form  of  the 
imperative  in  some  Qaurians  which  is  generally  referred  to 
the  Skr.  precative ;  as,  2  sing.  Skr.  itkh-i/ds,  S.  likh-iji,  H. 
Ukh'iye,  Hoernle,  however,  thinks  that  these  are  really 
passive  forms,  but  used  actively. 

In  Old  H.  and  G.  the  simple  fut.  derived  from  the  Skr. 
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fut.  is,  for  instance,  Skr.  likh-inhi/ilm!.  Old  H.  likh-iliaii,  G. 
lakh-ig.  Instances  of  the  other  simple  teases  retained  in 
Romance  are,  the  imperf, ;  as.  Lat.  eantabnm.  It.  can/ami, 
Fr.  cAantai{s) ;  perf.,  Lat.  catilari.  It,  caniai.  Ft.  chanlui ; 
pres.  Bubj.,  Lat.  eanlem.  It,  eante,  Fr.  chnnl{e);  the  pluperf. 
stibj,,  Lnt.  cantfaeem,  It.  cantasv,  Fr.  chniitasse;  the  pluperf. 
indie,  in  Sp.  Port,  and  Prov.  only,  as,  Lat.  canfurain,  Sp. 
cantara;  and  the  fut.  anterior  in  Sp.  and  Port,  only,  as, 
I^at.  canlaiv,  Sp.  cuiifare.  The  Skr.  infinitive  in  lum,  which 
18  identical  with  the  Lat.  supine  in  titm,  has  disappeared  in 
Gaurian,  as  have  also  the  Lat.  supines  in  Romance.  In 
place  of  the  Skr.  infinitive,  the  modem  infinitive,  which  is 
declined  like  a  subst.,  is  formed  by  two  different  suffises,  the 
characteristic  letter  of  one  being  r  (h),  of  the  other  i*.  The 
former  is  found  in  B.  0.  G.  and  in  Braj ;  the  latter  in 
High  H.  and  in  S,  P.  and  M.  These  forma  are  derived  by 
Hocrnle  from  the  two  forms  of  the  Skr.  fut,  part,  pass.,  the 
r  (b]  form  from  the  part,  in  fari/ii,  the  n  form  from  the  part. 
in- aniya ;  as,  Skr,  likhitarya,  Braj  iikhibnn,  Skr,  Hkhaniya, 
S,  likhanu.  The  functions  of  the  Ijat.  supines,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  are  wanting  in  Romance,  are,  generally, 
discharged  by  the  infinitive.  The  pres.  of  the  inf.  has  been 
preserved;  aa,  Lat.  canlare,  It.  canlare,  Fr.  chanter.  The 
proa.  part,  baa  been  preserved  in  both  groups,  as  Skr.  stem 
Ukhant,  S.  Ukhando,  I£.  likkala ;  but  generally  with  the  value 
of  an  adj.  in  Romance,  Lat,  cantanlem,  It.  cantante,  Fr. 
chanlanl.  The  rule  of  the  pres.  part,  in  Romance  generally 
devolves  on  the  gerundive,  which  is  preserved  in  its  abl, 
form !  as,  Lat,  canlando.  It.  ciintamfo,  Fr.  chantani.  The 
past  part,  has  abo  been  preserved  in  both  groups ;  as,  Skr. 
iik/ii/tis,  S.  /ikfiio,  H.  likha;  Lat.  canlatus.  It,  cantnto,  Fr.  chant4. 
The  part,  of  the  Skr.  fut.  pass,  in  lavya,  from  which,  &9 
has  been  observed,  the  inf.  in  some  of  the  languages  is 
derived,  has  been  preserved  also  in  its  part,  sense  in  S.  G. 
and  P.;  aa,  S.  likhibo,  meaning  'being  written.'  The  con- 
junctive part.,  aa  it  is  called,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Guiirians,  is  believed,  in  most  instances,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Skr.  indecl,  past  part,  in  ya ;  as,  S.  tiklii.  Old  II,  likln,  in 
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Of  the  contracted  periphrastic  forms  there  is  in  S,  what 
Trumpp  calls  the  aorist,  formed  from  the  past  pari.,  and 
what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  the  pres.  tense  of  the 
Skr,  fis  'to  be,'  incorporated  with  it,  in  which  the  masc. 
Bnd  fern,  gender  are  distinguished;  as,  haltii-si  raasc,  /la/iit-si 
fem.  'I  went,'  but  this  formation  only  occurs  in  the  case  of 
intrans.  verba;  in  B.  and  0.  also  a  perf.  tense  formed  from 
the  part,  in  ia,  and  the  pres.  tense  of  the  verb  dchi '  I  am ' ; 
■HS  B.  likhiij-dihi  pronounced  likhfShi  'I  have  writlen.' 
There  are,  however,  other  tenses  in  Gaurian,  which  are 
formed  from  a  part,  and  suffixed  terminations  which  re- 
semble, generally,  the  personal  terminations  of  the  old  pres. 
indie,  from  which  they  are  derived  by  Hoemlo,  though 
Beames  apparently  regards  tbera  ns  specially  those  or  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Skr.  subst.  verb  iw  'to  be.'  Thus  we 
have  in  M.  a  definite  pres.,  in  which  gender  is  dislinguished, 
formed  from  the  pres.  part.,  as  M.  lihii-i)  mnsc,  lihiljj-i}-  fem. 
*  I  write ' ;  also  in  M.  a  perf.  tense  formed  from  the  past  part, 
in  ali  with  the  same  suffixes,  A  2nd  perf.  tense,  formed  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  past  part,  in  nl  or  it,  occurs  in  B.  and  0, 
Of  similar  construction  again  is  a  past  subj.  tense  in  M.  B> 
and  0.  formed  from  the  present  part. 

The  future  tense  is  formed  in  several  ways  in  Gaurian. 
In  Old  n.  and  G.,  as  before  pointed  out,  it  is  the  old  Skr. 
fut.  after  the  usual  phonetic  changes.  In  S.  the  fut,  is 
formed  by  adding  to  tlio  pres.  part,  the  same  terminations 
derived  from  the  subst,  verb  ns  '  to  be,'  as  for  the  aorist ; 
iikhaniiit-si  masc.,  lik/iantlia-ni  fem.  '  I  shall  write.'  In  B.  and 
0.  the  fut.  is  made  by  suffixing  to  the  old  fut.  part.,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  has  become  the  infinitive  in  these 
languages,  what  appear  to  be  the  personal  terminations 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  as  0.  I'lkhib-i  '  I 
shall  write,'  In  H.  and  P.  the  fut,  is  formed  by  adding  the 
past  part,  fftyd  '  gone '  contracted  to  ijA,  which  agrees  in 
Ixumher  and  gender  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  to  the  old 
pres.  indie,  which,  as  before  explained,  has  become  the 
subjunctive;  as,  H.  likhii-ga  m.,  Ukho-g't  f.  'I  shall  write,' 
IliteruUy  '  I  am  gone  that  I  may  write.'     In  M.  the  future  ia 
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formed  oa  the  same  principle  by  adding  the  past  part,  el 

*  come/  contracted  to  /,  to  the  pros,  indie. ;  as,  lihe-l '  he  shall 
write.'  In  all  the  Romance  languages  the  fut.  is  formed 
from  the  inf.  and  the  pres.  tense  of  habeo  contracted  into  one 
word;  as,  It.  cantered,  Fr.  cfMnter-ai.  The  other  tenses  of 
the  contracted  kind  in  Romance  are  the  conditional  in  all 
the  languages,  as  Lat.  caniare  habeham^  It.  canferia,  Fr. 
chanterais,  and  a  second  conditional  tense  belonging  to  It* 
only ;  as,  Lat.  cantare  habui,  It.  canterei. 

Other  tenses  in  both  groups  are  formed  with  a  part,  and 
an  auxil.  verb,  not  contracted  together  in  the  manner  of  the 
last-mentioned  class.  The  participial  member  of  the  com- 
pound tense,  in  most  of  the  Gaurian  languages,  agrees  with 
the  subject,  whereas  in  Romance  such  agreement  only  takes 
place  where  esse  is  used  as  the  auxil.  The  order  of  the 
words  is  also  generally  different  in  the  two  groups,  for 
whereas  the  part,  comes  first  in  Gaurian,  in  Romance  tho 
auxil.  is  the  first  member  of  the  compound. 

The  perf.  in  Gaurian  may  thus  be  compared  with  the 
periphrastic  perf.  in  Romance,  which  has  almost  superseded 
the  old  perf.,  the  tenses  being  formed  in  both  groups  with 
the  perf.  part,  and  an  auxil.  verb — I  give  first  an  example 
of  an  intransitive  verb ;  as,  S.  halio  dhiycL  m.,  hall  dhiyi  f., 
H.  cald  hU  m.,  call  hu  f.,  *  I  have  gone,'  from  Skr.  calitas,  d, 

*  gone,'  and  asmi  '  I  am ' ;  It.  sono  andato^  sono  andata,  Fr. 
Fr.  suis  alMy  suis  alMe;  also  with  habeo;  as.  It.  ho  dormito^ 
Fr.  at  dormi.  Again,  the  pluperf.  may  be  compared;  as, 
S.  halio  hosi,  H.  cald  thd  *  I  had  gone '  (here  the  S.  hosi  is  the 
aorist  of  huanu  *  to  be '  from  Skr.  bhu,  while  H,  thd  is  from 
Skr.  sthitas  past  part,  of  sthd  '  stand,'  Lat.  status.  It.  sfato^ 
Fr.  et^)  ;  It.  era  andato,  Fr.  etais  alM,  and  with  habebam ; 
as,  It.  aveva  dormifo,  Fr.  avaw  dormi.  Also  a  past  future ;  as, 
S.  halio  hundiisiy  H.  cald  hUgd ;  It.  sard  andato,  Fr.  serai  alle^ 
and  with  habeo;  as,  It.  avrd  dormito,  Fr.  aurai  dormi.  The 
auxil.  verbs  are  in  the  modern  fut.  tense  in  both  groups. 

In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  transitive  verb  formed  with 
the  past  part,  there  are  important  differences  of  construction 
not  only  between  Romance  and  Gaurian,  but  also  between 
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Eastern  and  Western  Gaurian.  Thus  in  It.  we  may  say  ho 
acritia  la  lettera,  where  the  auxil.  Ao  is  a  transitive  verb,  and 
la  lettera  is  in  the  ace.  relation  with  which  the  part,  acritta 
agrees  in  number  and  gender*  In  Fr.  it  is  only  when  the 
object  precedes  that  this  construction  is  used;  as,  la  lettre 
que  fai  icHte.  In  other  cases  the  origin  of  this  construction 
is  forgotten,  and  the  compound  tense  used  as  if  it  was  a 
simple  perf. ;  as  in  It.  we  may  also  say  ho  acriito  la  lettera^ 
and  in  Fr.  always  when  the  object  follows,  fai  icrit  la  lettre* 
In  B.  we  say  mui  cithl  likhiy-dchi '  1  have  written  the  letter.' 
Here  likhiy-dchi  is  the  1st  sing.  perf.  tense  agreeing  with 
the  nom.  mui '  I.'  It  is  compounded  of  dchi '  I  am '  and  the 
part,  likhta,  which  though  by  origin  the  past  part,  passive,  is 
used  in  an  active  sense,  and  cithi  'the  letter'  is  in  the  ace. 
relation  towards  it.  An  example  of  Western  Gaurian  is  S. 
Cf'tthi  mu  likhi  dhe  '  I  have  written  the  letter,'  more  literallv, 
•  the  letter  by  me  has  been  written.'  Here  hitthl  f.  *  the  letter,' 
is  in  the  nom.  and  the  part,  likhi  is  fern,  to  agree  with  citthi^ 
m&  *  by  me,'  is  in  the  oblique  form,  and  the  auxil.  dhe  *  is ' 
from  the  Skr.  aati.  Thus  the  construction  is  passive  in  its 
nature.  The  passive  part,  in  Skr.  was  frequently  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  High  H.  the  postposition  ne  is  added  to  the 
oblique  form;  as,  mai  ne  citthi  likhi  hai.  This  is  the  rule 
also  in  the  literary  forms  of  the  other  Western  languages 
except  S.  In  Old  H.,  however,  the  postposition  is  very 
rarely  found.  There  is  another  kind  of  construction  in 
Western  Gaurian.  We  may  also  say  as  in  S.  citthi  khe 
mu  likhio  dhe  '  as  to  the  letter  by  me  it  has  been  written,' 
where  citthi  has  the  dat.  particle  khe,  and  the  verb  is  used 
impersonally  in  the  3rd  masc.  sing. 

There  are  also  other  tenses  in  both  groups  formed  in  the 
same  way  with  the  past  part,  and  an  auxil. ;  though  they 
may  not  all  so  exactly  correspond  in  meaning  as  those 
instanced  above.  In  Gaurian  several  tenses  are  formed  from 
the  pres.  part,  and  an  auxil.  verb ;  as,  H.  kahte  hai '  they  are 
saying'  (Old  Fr.  aont  diaanz) ;  and  those  languages  that  have 
the  fut.  part,  turn  it  to  account  in  the  same  way.  In  some 
of  the  Gaurian  languages^  Again,  a  pres.  indie,  is  formed  by 
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usiDg  the  old  pres.  indie,  with  some  auzil.  Terb ;  as  S.  likhi 
tho,  Braj  likhU  h&  *I  write.'  The  S.  iko  =  H.  ihd  is  con- 
tracted from  thio,  past  part,  of  thianu  'to  be/  Lat.  stare. 
Farther,  there  is  a  periphrastic  part,  in  each  group;  as  8. 
likhl  kare,  H.  likh-kar  *  having  written/  It.  agendo  cantato, 
Fr.  ayant  chanfS. 

In  all  the  Gaurian  languages,  except  S.,  and  occasionally 
P.,  the  passive  signification  is  rendered  by  the  past  part,  and 
an  auxil.,  derived  from  the  Skr.  yd  *to  go/  which  is  con- 
jugated like  any  other  verb  in  the  active  voice.  In  Romance 
the  passive  is  formed  also  from  the  past  part,  and  the  auxil. 
€886^  Skr.  as.  Besides  esse^  stare,  ire  and  venire  are  also 
employed  in  Romance  for  the  periphrasis  of  the  passive.  In 
both  groups  the  auxil.  verb  expresses  by  its  form  the  person, 
number,  tense,  etc.,  while  the  part.,  besides  giving  the 
meaning,  retains  its  rights  as  an  adj.,  that  is,  it  has  gender, 
number,  and  case  (nom.);  as,  H.  likhd  jde  m.,  likhi  jde  f.  'it 
is  written/  pi.  iikhe  jdi  m.,  likhi  jdi  f.  *they  are  written/ 
P.  likhid  jdve  m.,  likhl  jdve  f.,  pi.  likhe  jdn  m.,  likhii  jdn  f. ; 
It.  ^  cantato,  k  cantata;  sono  cantati,  sono  cantate;  Fr.  est 
chants,  est  chantie ;  sont  chantSs,  sont  chantSes.  In  B.  and 
0.  the  part.,  any  more  than  the  adj.,  is  not  inflected.  When 
the  part,  of  the  auxil.  verb  is  used,  it  is  inflected  also  in 
Gaurian  and  in  It. ;  but  not  in  the  other  Romance  languages; 
as,  H.  likhi  gayi  hai  f.  *  it  has  been  written,'  It.  k  stata 
cantata,  but  not  Fr.  6tSe. 

In  Gaurian  many  verbs  are  intransitive  or  transitive, 
according  as  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  short  or  long.  Such 
intransitive  verbs,  if  translated  into  English,  would  often 
take  the  passive  form ;  as,  H.  katnd  *  to  be  cut,'  kdtnd  '  to 
cut,'  pitnd  *to  be  beaten,'  pitnd  *to  beat,'  lipnd  *to  be 
smeared,'  lepnd  *  to  smear.'  These  transitive  forms  appear 
to  be  derived  from  the  ordinary  Skr.  causal,  which  is  formed 
by  intensifying  the  vowel  of  the  root,  and  by  the  addition  of 
final  «.  This  i  often  enters  into  the  conjugation  of  transitive 
verbs  in  S.,  as,  S.  maru  *  die,'  mdri  '  kill,'  mard  *  I  die,'  mdrii 
*  1  kill.'  But  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as 
a  transitive  distinguished  from  an  intransitive  conjugation  in 
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this  or  any  other  Aryan  language,  and  accordingly  Trumpp 
gives  a  long  list  of  transitive  verbs  in  S,  which  do  not  lake  i", 
that  IB,  which  are  not  causal  forms.  The  suffix  t  is  met  with 
in  M.  aUo.  Id  Itooiance  the  reQoxive  voice  after  the  loss  of 
the  organic  passive  has  become  of  great  importance,  and 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  passive ;  as,  It.  U  Hbro  non  si 
trova. 

Aa  regards  adverbs,  many  of  the  old  adverbs  have  been 
preserved  in  both  groups,  and  many  bove  been  formed  from 
the  oblique  cases  of  subst.  In  Gaurian  there  are  many 
adverbs  derived  from  the  oblique  cases  of  pronouns.  In 
Romance  there  are  many  formed  of  subst.  combined  with 
prepositions.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  however, 
of  the  Romance  languages  was  the  adoption  of  the  ablative 
tnenlr.  It.  mente,  Fr.  ment,  as  a  general  grammatical  mark  of 
the  adverb.     Nothing  of  this  sort  was  effected  in  Qaurian. 

In  Skr,  and  Lat.  a  word  could  generally  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  the  loss  of  case  flexions  in  the 
modem  languages  of  both  groups  requires  greater  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words.  In  this  order  the  two  groups 
are  sometimes  in  accord,  but  more  fiequently  this  is  not  the 
Thus,  in  both  groups,  nouns  of  number  precede  the 
governing  subst.,  and  so  do  adj.  pronouns,  and  also  the 
ihject  precedes  the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adj. 
precedes  the  subst.  in  Qaurian,  follows  it,  as  tbe  rule,  in 
Komance.  In  the  periphrastic  t«nses  the  auxil.  comes  before 
tbe  part,  in  Guurian,  after  it,  usually,  in  Romance.  The 
infinitive  precedes  tbe  verb  on  which  it  depends  in  Gaurian, 
follows  it,  usually,  in  Romance.  The  adverb  precedes  the 
Torb  in  Qaurian,  follows  it  in  Romance.  The  verb,  again, 
which  is  the  central  point  of  the  sentence  in  Romance,  is 
placed  at  the  end  in  Gaurian.     The  relation  between  two 

Iaabst.  is  frequently  stgnifled  by  position  in  Gaurian,  the 
dependent  subst.  coming  first,  where  in  Romance  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a  prep. ;  as,  K.janam  bhuni,  Fr.  /i>»  d« 
Hnimmnc^ ;  11.  «ii/  ffhur,  Fr.  *7//e  de  dan^e. 
A  comparison  in  any  detail  of  the  syntax  would  take  np 
loo  macb  space.      I  may,  however,  give  a  few  poiuts   of 


I 
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agreement  between  the  two  groups,  where  they  can  be 
briefly  stated,  and  with  these  I  will  conclude  my  paper.  The 
pronoun  of  the  2nd  person,  tu,  is  restricted  in  both  groups 
to  the  language  of  love  and  extreme  familiarity,  or  of 
contempt,  and  is  used  also  in  addressing  an  inferior.  The 
pi.,  as  H.  turn,  Fr.  vous,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sing,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  Fr.  does  not  go  beyond  vous^  but  the  other 
languages  push  their  obsequiousness  still  further;  as  M. 
dpan,  H.  dp;  It.  to  signoria  and  ellUy  Sp.  listed.  In  some  of 
the  Gtturian  languages,  especially  in  the  Eastern  languages, 
the  pi.  of  the  1st  personal  pronoun  is  often  used  for  the  sing., 
a  use  which  in  Romance  rather  belongs  to  the  language  of 
Princes.  The  reflexive  pronoun  in  Gaurian,  the  S.  pdna,  H. 
op,  etc.,  is  the  reflexive  for  all  three  persons,  whereas  the 
Bomance  Re  refers  only  to  the  3rd  person.  The  distinction 
between  the  possessive  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  and  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun — the  Lat.  auus  and  ejus — is 
carefully  preserved  in  Gaurian,  and  among  the  Romance 
languages  the  literary  It.  is  said  to  be  the  most  scrupulous  in 
this  respect ;  as,  H.  vah  apm  bap  ho  dehhe^  It.  egli  vede  sua 
padre;  H  rah  tiske  bap  ko  dek/ie,  It.  egli  vede  il padre  di  lul; 
but  the  Fr.  //  vote  son  phre  is  equivocal.  The  rest  of  the 
languages  also  are  often  negligent  in  this  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  possession  of  several, 
suns  gives  way  to  the  demonstrative  ilhrum  in  all  the 
Romance  languages,  except  Sp.  and  Port. ;  as,  Fr.  ils  voient 
kur  phre. 

The  ace.  relation  in  Gaurian  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  dat.  particle.  In  H.,  as  the  rule,  this  is  the  case  when 
the  object  is  a  rational  being.  The  ace.  in  Sp.  is  also 
expressed  by  the  dat.  particle  d,  when  the  subst.  denotes  a 
person,  then  an  animate  being  in  general.  Thus  we  say  in 
H.  bap  bete  ko  dekhe,  Sp.  el  padre  ve  al  hijo.  The  government 
of  nouns  by  prep,  and  postp.  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Adverbs  are  also  placed  under  their  dependence;  as,  H. 
ya/ia  taiak,  Fr.  jusqu*ici.  The  infinitive  in  both  the  modern 
groups  has  many  more  functions  to  perform  than  in  the 
ancient  languages.     Among  these  functions,  in  its  quality  of 
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subst.,  it  can  be  used  in  all  the  relations  of  case,  and  is  even 
inflect^  like  a  noun.  Its  use,  however,  in  Fr.  in  these 
respects  is  more  restricted.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  inf.  in  both  groups;  as, 
H.  marnd  sab  kd  bhdg  /tai,  Fr.  mourir  est  le  sort  de  taus ;  H. 
pdp  hhornd  hhald  hat,  Fr.  quitter  le  pichi  est  ban ;  H.  tmi  ek 
hij  mdgne  dyd  hu,  Fr.  je  suis  venu  demander  une  chose ;  and  as 
a  substitute  for  the  part.  fut.  pass. ;  as,  H.  sab  mdnaso  ko 
marnd  hai,  Fr.  totis  les  hommes  ont  d  mourir ;  or  with  a  prep, 
or  postp.  in  both  groups ;  as,  H.  khone  ka  dar,  Fr.  crainte  de 
perdre ;  H.  pine  ko  dend,  Fr.  donner  d  boire ;  H.  kothi  becne 
ko,  Fr.  maison  d  rendre ;  H.  parhne  ko  kathin,  Fr.  difficile  d 
lire;  H.  bind  dekhne  kisiko,  Fr.  sans  voir  personne;  and, 
again,  where  it  is  used  completely  as  a  noun ;  as,  H.  is  per 
ka  girndy  It.  il  cadere  di  quest*  albero ;  H.  ghord  dekhne  par. 
It.  al  vedere  il  cavallo.  In  these  two  last-mentioned  uses  of 
the  inf.  Fr.  is  unable  to  follow  the  other  languages. 

As  before  remarked,  the  present  part,  in  Romance  only 
retains  its  adjectival  value.  The  gerundive  in  its  ablative 
form  has  encroached  on  the  former  domain  of  the  present 
part.,  while  in  Oaurian  the  present  part,  retains  its  verbal 
value ;  as,  S.  Singhandd  acani,  but  It.  gemendo  vengono ;  H. 
mai  rdjd  ko  ghore  par  iarhtd  dekho,  but  Fr.  je  voie  le  roi 
montant  d  cheval.  The  past  part,  is  used  in  the  same  way  in 
both  groups ;  as,  ghore  par  carhi  vah  dl  hai,  Fr.  mont^e  sur 
un  cheval  elle  est  venue.  Besides  the  present  and  past  part, 
there  is  also  the  conjunctive  part  in  Gaurian;  as,  H. 
sab  log  bagh  dekhi  bhdgne  lag^,  in  Fr.  tous  les  hommes 
voi/ant  le  tigre  commencent  d  fuir.  The  present  and  past 
part,  in  Gaurian  and  the  gerundive  and  past  part,  in 
Bomance  are  also  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  a  con- 
struction which  is  favourable  to  brevity  of  expression 
and  avoids  the  creation  of  separate  clauses  with  relative 
pronouns  or  conjunctions.  This  construction  in  Bomance 
corresponds  to  the  ablative  absolute  in  Lat.  Thus  we  have 
S.  mU  ruande  rdti  vihd-i,  Fr.  moi  pkurant  passe  la  nuit  (toi) ; 
H.  deo  sdth  rahte  mai  kyd  daro,  Ft.  Dieu  4tant  avec  (mot)  que 
crainS'je;  S.  refani  vethel  dosupehi  dari  diyo,  It.  seduti  idottori 
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Vamico  entrando  alia  {mia)  porta  venne;  H.  bahiU  din  bite  rdf& 
phir  gaye^  It.  passati  molti  di  il  re  andd  nuovamente.  This 
use  of  the  past  part.,  however,  is  not  found  in  Fr.  It  is 
remarked  by  Diez  that  of  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  the  English  is  most  in  aocord  with  the  Bomanee 
usage  in  the  foregoing  respects.  The  personal  pronouns  axe 
not  generally  required  in  either  group  to  express  the  person 
of  the  verb,  but  they  are  often  added  for  emphasis  or  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Modem  Fr.  is  an  exception,  as  in  this 
language  it  is  only  in  the  2nd  sing,  and  1st  and  2nd  pL  of 
the  imperative  that  the  pronouns  can  be  dispensed  widi. 


Art.  XIV.— Ok  the  Uzheg  Epos.— "By  Ai 


I 
I 


I  HAVE  to  remark  before  all,  that  the  inanuacrifit  referring 
to  Sheibaoi  Khun,  upon  which  I  am  speaking,  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Shcibani-nameh,  edited  bj  the 
Russian  Orientalist  K.  Gfrenin,  in  1849,  in  I.  Biblioteka 
Voatochnikh  Historikof.  The  last-named  is  an  insigiiiticant 
little  treatise  of  the  deeds  accomplished  bj  the  famoiii 
Uzbeg  chief,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  different  part«. 
The  first,  containing  one  of  those  numerous  compilations  (if 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  third 
class  of  imitators  of  Ala-eddin  Djuveini  and  of  Rushid-eddin 
Tabibi,  with  the  only  exception  that  the  anonymous  author, 
being  probably  of  Turkish  origin,  has  less  disfigured  the 
Turkish  and  Mongol  nomiiia  propria  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  subsequent  writers  upon  the  same  subject. 
In  the  second  part  the  author  dwells  at  some  length  upon 
that  braneh  of  the  Djeughizidea  of  which  Abulkhair  Khan, 
the  ancestor  of  Sheibani,  was  an  offspring — ^I  meuii  to  say 
upon  the  family  of  Djudji  Khun,  and  here  we  meet  wilh 
certain  details  and  genealogical  data  not  to  be  met  with 
in  most  of  the  books  treating  the  same  subject.  Of  a 
particular  value  seems  to  us  the  account  given  of  the 
Eungrat  tribe,  of  its  division  into  a  right  and  left  winj,', 
and  of  the  foremost  princes  of  that  tribe.  In  the  third  purr, 
mention  is  made  of  the  family  of  Abulkhair  Khan  and  of 
their  migration  to  Turkestan,  which  was  in  that  time  under 
the  rule  of  the  Timuride  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirzu,  on  which 
occasion  Siieibani  Hehcramed  Khan,  the  son  of  Budag  Shah 
and  grandson  of  Abulkhair  Khan,  appears  in  the  foreground 
as  o  conqueror.  The  exploits  of  this  hero,  and  his  struggles 
Kguinst  tho  lords  of  Samarkand,  oa  well  as  against  the 
children  of  Hirza  Huseiu  Baikura,  are   related   merely  in 
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outline,  so  that  the  whole  history  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sheibani  dynasty  scarcely  extends  over  twelve  pages,  and 
does  not  conform  with  the  much  promising  title  of  *'The 
History  of  Sheibani  Khan." 

The  manuscript  upon  which  I  anx  speaking  is  entirely 
different,  as  far  as  regards  its  context,  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  it  is  brought  before  us.  It  is  a  regular  Epos,  in 
which  the  deeds  of  Sheibani  Mehemmed  Khan  are  glorified 
in  seventy- four  cantos,  containing  upwards  of  4300  distichons 
in  the  metre  of  the  Medjnun  u  Leila  of  Djami,  and  of  other 
poetical  compositions  of  the  East.  Considering  the  almost 
general  belief  that  the  poetical  form  of  Epopee  is  only 
common  to  the  Arian  and  Semitic  races  of  mankind, — for  the 
epic  character  of  the  Kalevala  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  discussion, — it  is  certainly  highly  interesting  to  see 
this  egotistical  theory  overthrown  by  the  present  example ; 
for  admitting  that  the  XTzbeg  poem  before  us  be  much 
inferior  with  regard  to  its  poetical  rvalue  to  other  Persian 
similar  compositions,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  the 
full  rights  of  this  Turkish  poem  to  the  title  of  Epos.  This 
fact  was  the  first  which  attracted  my  attention  towards 
this  manuscript,  and  which  suggested  to  me  the  idea  to 
publish  the  text  in  company  with  the  translation  of  the 
whole  poem.  I  shall  first  give  you  a  short  outline  of  the 
contents,  and  then  proceed  to  the  definition  of  the  historical, 
ethnographical,  geographical,  and  linguistical  importance  of 
the  work. 

The  first  three  cantos  contain  the  usual  praises  and 
salutations  to  Allah  and  Mohammed,  whilst  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifteenth  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the  hero 
are  described,  together  with  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and 
armour.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  reason  which 
induced  the  author  to  write  the  poem — ^a  canto  which  is 
valuable  as  to  biographical  data  of  the  poet  himself;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  seven  teeth  canto  that  the  historical  relation 
commences,  from  the  time,  namely,  when  Sheibani  was  first 
inarching  upon  Samarkand,  ruled  in  that  time  by  Baki 
Terkhan,   when  he  opened,   so  to  say,   the  long  series  of 
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conquoeta,  the  Uluatration  and  glorification  of  wliioh  forms 
the  subject  of  the  whole  work.  To  these  conquests  belong 
the  Bucceasful  engagements  of  the  TTzbeg  chief  with  the 
Timuridea  in  Tranaosnniii,  in  which  the  struggles  of  Baber 
tsko  a  prominent  part;  particularly  in  the  account  given 
of  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  and  of  the  troubles  which  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India  had  to  suffer  from 
the  hands  of  his  triumphant  rival.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Babor,  and  the  total  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  Mirzas 
(as  the  Timurides  are  called)  in  Tranaoxaniii,  which  led 
also  to  the  defeat  of  the  Mongol  relatives  and  ausiliaries 
of  Baber,  such  as  Khaneke  Khan  and  his  younger  brother 
Aluilja  Xhan,  Sheibani  crosses  the  Oxus  and  enters  upon 
the  long  war,  partly  with  the  children  of  Mirza  Hussein 
Baikara,  partly  with  Ehosru  Shah,  the  lord  of  Kuhislan, 
a  name  which  comprised  at  those  times  Bedakhshan,  Ehatlan, 
Dervaz,  Hoshan,  and  Shignan.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  this  Turkish  Prince,  Sheibani  concludes  the  previously 
entered  campaign  against  Eharezm,  where  a  certain  Tchin 
Sofi,  the  chief  of  the  mighty  tribe  of  the  Ada-Turkomans, 
made  such  a  staunch  resistance,  that  the  Uzbeg  conqueror, 
besides  suffering  heavy  losses,  had  to  besiege  the  capital 
of  the  said  country  for  nearly  eleven  months.  Alt  the 
officers  and  relatives  of  Sheibani  had  already  lost  their 
patience,  and  only  the  undauntable  perseverance  of  the 
chief  had  brought  ultimately  the  fortress  to  fall. 

With  this  episode  the  author  concludes  his  poem,  without 
being  able  to  follow  his  hero  to  the  culminating  point  of  his 
cureer,  comprising,  as  sufficiently  known,  his  conquest  of 
Ehorasan  and  his  capture  of  Herat  in  1507,  equivalent  to 
918  A.H.  Considering  that  the  campaign  against  Kbarezm 
can  have  only  happened  somewhere  about  910  or  911,  i.e. 
1505  A.D.,  and  that  the  Epos  begins  only  with  the  appearance 
of  Sheibani  before  Samarkand  in  906  (1500),  we  have  but 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  five  years,  the  event*  of 
which  are  related,  us  may  be  easily  imagined,  with  trifiing 
incidents  and  minute  details,  and  not  without  a  prolixity 
which  becomes  often  very  tiresome  to  the  reader.     As   to 
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the  reason  why  the  author  has  brought  his  work  to  such 
an  early  conclusion,  we  cannot  account  otherwise  than 
his  being  forcibly  obliged  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
premature  death,  which  may  have  reached  him  in  some 
of  the  subsequent  battles,  for  he  was  not  only  a  poet,  but 
he  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Sheibani  as 
an  officer  of  rank,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

From  what  we  said  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the 
text,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  historical  events  related 
are  brought  before  us  in  such  details,  and  with  such  episodes, 
which  neither  Baber  nor  Mirkhond,  nor  the  Tarikhi  Rashidi 
used  by  Erskine,  and  still  less  the  previously  mentioned 
Sheibani-nameh  of  Berezin,  can  possibly  give  us.  The  author 
was  evidently  an  eye-witness  of  almost  all  the  events  which 
form  the  subject  of  his  poetical  composition  ;  and  if  through 
his  quality  of  a  court  poet  we  find  his  muse  too  frequently 
engaged  in  excessive  flatteries,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  benefit  of  such  historical  data  which  none  of  the 
chroniclers  of  that  time  had  either  the  opportunity  or  the 
will  to  notice.  It  is  particularly  the  Memoirs  of  Baber 
which  suffer  greatly  in  a  confrontation  with  the  data  found 
in  the  manuscript  before  us  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Mogol  Dynasty,  we 
discover  that  he  viewed  matters  and  recorded  events  in  such 
a  light,  upon  which  the  stamp  of  partiality,  sometimes  also 
of  intentional  misrepresentation,  is  frequently  apparent.  It 
is,  briefly  spoken,  the  only  genuine  Uzbeg  account  of  the 
first  wars  of  Sheibani  in  Transoxania,  an  account  which  has 
evidently  been  unknown  even  to  Abulgazi,  who,  although 
animated  by  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  kinsman,  has 
nevertheless  followed  in  his  book  only  the  information  laid 
down  by  such  Persian  or  Tchagatai  writers,  who  were 
enemies  to  the  grandson  of  Abulkhair  Khan. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said,  that  the  often  remarked  pro- 
lixity of  the  text  must  obviously  bear  also  upon  the  ethno- 
graphical importance  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  we  get  a  deep 
insight  into  the  life  and  into  the  military  customs  and 
manners  of  those  warriors  who,  pouring  down  from  the 
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Upper  TaxtarteB  valley  upon  the  southern  part  of  Central 
Asia,  have  been  depicted  to  us  by  the  contemporary  writers 
aa  rude  eavages  atid  horrid  barbarians.  I  must  confess  that 
this  impression  is  not  much  weakened  by  reading  the 
descriptions  of  the  poet,  who  represents  nomadic  rudeness  in 
the  light  of  valour  and  military  virtue ;  but  he  affords  us  also 
the  best  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  of  their  exterior 
life,  such  as  their  military  institutions  and  tactics,  their 
dreaaea  and  arms ;  while,  by  enumerating  the  objects  taken 
during  the  pillage  in  the  various  surrounding  countries,  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  life  of  such  parts  of  Central 
Asia  as  have  been  until  quite  recently  shut  up  to  European 
travellers.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  picture  of  the  ethnic 
constellations  of  that  time,  when  the  generic  namo  of  Uzbeg 
was  just  coming  inta  the  foreground.  We  get  acquainted  with 
the  single  Mongol  and  Turkish  tribes,  which,  as  the  parti- 
sans of  Sheibani,  formed  the  nucleus  of  hia  army,  and  amal- 
gamating with  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  three 
Ehanates,  have  constituted  that  reigning  Turkish  element 
known  to-day  under  the  name  of  Uzbeg.  As  for  the  scanty 
geographical  information  which  we  derive  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  marches  of  tho  Uzbeg  army  in  the  various 
directions,  I  shall  mention  the  ways  leading  to  Bedakbshan, 
Takhsh,  and  Shignan,  particularly  the  highly  interesting 
fact,  that  the  author  uses  tho  name  of  Okiiz,  or  Ughiiz,  in 
speaking  of  the  Oxua  below  Termez,  and  what  may  mostly 
surprise,  of  his  alluding  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Okiiz 
flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Tchardjui,  a  place 
which  must  have  been  in  that  time  not  on  the  left,  but  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  supporting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  theory  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  with  reference  to  the 
former  course  of  a  branch  of  the  Oxus  flowing  in  a  more 
southern  direction  from  the  present  one,  and  possing  close  to 
Urgendj,  invariably  culled  in  that  time  Kharezm,  There 
are,  besides,  a  few  minor  details  of  geographical  knowledge, 
regarding  which  I  beg  to  refer  to  tho  notes  accompanying 
the  text. 

1q  viewing  the   linguistical  and   poetical   value  of  the 
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manuscript  before  us,  I  must  remark  beforehand,  that  the 
author  is  much  inferior  to  Mir  Ali  Shir  as  far  as  regards 
the  elegance,  the  yigour,  and  the  artistical  finish  of  the  com- 
position. A  somewhat  severe  critic  may  even  style  him 
merely  a  clever  versificator;  ample  faults  may  be  found  with 
the  tiresome  prolixity,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  poetical 
metaphors,  and  particularly  with  the  not  rarely  occurring 
flatulence  of  the  style ;  but  we  must  consider  that  the  author, 
by  describing  the  events  of  scarcely  five  years  in  8620 
verses,  could  have  hardly  avoided  falling  into  these  errors.  In 
his  quality  of  an  Oriental  court-poet,  whose  chief  duty  con- 
sists in  excessive  flatteries,  he  found  himself  in  the  necessity 
to  represent  his  hero,  who  was  decried  by  his  Chagatai  rivals 
as  a  rude  barbarian,  not  only  as  a  great  conqueror  and 
intrepid  warrior,  but  also  as  the  prototype  of  culture  and 
refinement,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  gap 
by  the  exertions  of  his  muse.  In  order  to  give  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  Epos  before  us,  I  shall  give  a  few  specimens 
in  translation,  as  far  as  my  un-English  pen  is  able  to  do  it. 

Canto  17. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  star  became  visible, 

The  Khan  was  found  ready  for  the  start. 

He  mounted  his  horse  to  meet  Baki  Tarkhan, 

Having  directed  his  army  towards  the  fortress. 

"Whilst  riding,  this  prince  of  his  time 

Had  called  me  and  said :  ''  Oh !    thou  homeless, 

How  long  is  it  since  thy  father  died, 

That  his  family  and  relatives  have  been  scattered?  " 

I  answered :  **  It  is  thirty  years,  my  lord. 

That  my  soul  is  burning  with  sorrow." 

Whereupon  this  prince,  with  his  life-reviving  lips. 

Remarked :  **  Forty  years  have  elapsed 

Prom  the  time  that  my  father  died,  and  see. 

Grief  has  gone,  Fortune  has  turned  towards  me. 

Thy  time  of  distress,  0  orphan. 

Will  now  end,  and  happiness  will  come ; 

Having  now  associated  to  our  cause, 

And  knowing  our  intentions  as  thou  dost. 
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Come  on  I  keep  with  unshaken  tmth  on  our  side, 
Do  never  descend  from  the  path  of  equity." 
He  thus  rejoiced  me  with  words  of  grace, 
Deliyering  me  from  pangs  and  anxiety. 
Thus  moved  the  Khan,  the  Suleiman  of  his  age, 
Unrelentingly  towards  the  army  of  Baki. 
One  station  making,  the  fortress  came  in  sight, 
And  the  environs  of  that  place  were  reached. 

Extract  from  Canto  28,  containing  a  speech  of  Baber : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  having  finished  their  word, 

Mirza  Baber  could  hardly  retain  himself, 

And,  weeping,  he  said,  "  May  Ood  bless  you ; 

May  He  lend  strength  and  assistance  to  you ! 

It  is  you  who  have  seen  my  ancestors. 

You  who  have  witnessed  my  glory  and  my  rank. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  away 

That  my  forefather,  the  world-conquering  Timur, 

This  righteous  and  mighty  prince,  has  died. 

Alas !  many  people  have  forgotten  him  since ; 

But  if  he  be  gone,  remember  his  present  offspring. 

Ask  from  those  who  have  seen  him, 

What  kind  of  a  prince  Sultan  Said  was ; 

The  man  who  died  a  martyr  in  Karabag ! 

That  was  my  grandfather.     My  poor  father. 

Who  emptied  the  cup  of  martyrdom  at  Audi j  an. 

Was  the  noted  chief  Shah  Omar  Sheikh, 

A  man  whose  sword  produced  torrents  of  blood ; 

Whilst  my  uncle,  so  much  favoured  by  God, 

Was  Sultan  Ahmed,  a  king,  defender  of  the  faith. 

He  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  this  town. 

Bom  and  grew  up  in  a  glorious  epoch ; 

He  ruled  forty  years  long  over  this  country, 

A  prince  known  of  wisdom  in  this  country. 

All  of  you  are  contemporaries  of  his ; 

You  are  the  men  who  have  witnessed  his  bounty ; 

You  ought  now  to  remember  these  princes, — 

These  princes,  unequalled  in  their  ruling  skill ; 

And  in  veneration  for  their  memory 

You  should  now  exert  yourself  on  my  behalf. 
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You  may  thus  gladden  their  departed  sonlsy 
And  relieve  myself  from  pining  anxiety. 
Pray !  don't  forsake  me  in  this  place. 
Don't  let  me  bum  in  the  flame  of  distress." 

Extract  from  Canto  42,  in  which  a  march  against  the 
Mongols  is  related: 

When  the  Elhan,  passing  Dizzak,  had  gone  into  camp, 

He  directed  his  orders  to  Shah  Mahmud, 

To  proceed  with  his  army  and  to  cross  the  river 

Called  Sir,  at  a  place  fraught  with  danger. 

To  surprise  the  Mongols  at  Shahrukhie, 

And  to  infest  the  routes  of  Shash  and  Seiram, 

In  order  to  destroy  the  hordes  of  the  Mongols, 

And  to  extirpate  them  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  with  this  order  that  Sultan  Mahmud 

Started,  bestowing  praises  upon  his  brother. 

"With  him  went  also  Timur  Sultan, 

Whose  face  was  radiant  like  the  sun. 

Hadji  Ghazi  was  likewise  a  companion 

Bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Mongols ; 

Djanvefa  Bi  went  also  with  them, 

Burning  with  desire  to  kill  the  Mongols. 

So  also  did  Kamber  Bi  join  the  party, 

Imploring  the  help  and  grace  of  God; 

Whilst  the  brave  and  spirited  Sheikh  Murid 

Was  gladly  mixing  in  the  marching  ranks. 

They  all  started,  guided  by  the  Sultan, 

Faithfully  obedient  to  his  commands. 

Of  six  thousand  men  consisted  that  party, 

Hocruitod  from  the  loft  and  from  the  right  wing, 

All  of  thom  brave  warriors,  longing  for  the  fight, 

All  standing  upright  in  search  of  the  enemy, 

All  of  them  mounted  upon  quick  and  fiery  steeds, 

All  keeping  in  perfect  readiness  their  arms ; 

Clad  in  heavy  armour  were  their  horses  ; 

Thoit  own  inner  and  outer  dresses  richly  fringed  with  furs. 

The  garments  of  one  were  made  of  sable  skin. 

Lending  him  a  fiery  appearance  whilst  marching ; 

Another  was  dressed  in  marten  skins. 
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Fairly  adjusting  himoelf  to  tho  weather ; 

"WTiilst  II  tliird,  being  wrapt  in  fox  skius, 

Was  continually  clinging  to  the  foxes. 

Ermine  and  black  sable  were  their  under  garments. 

Really,  what  can  I  further  say  of  them  ? 

It  was  such  a  bitter  cold,  that  good  and  bad 

"VTere  likewise  oomplaiaing  of  its  effect. 

Albeit,  the  TTzbeg  people  bom  in  the  Steppes, 

And  accustomed  to  the  inclemency  a!  weather, 

Although  they  experienced  so  many  frosts. 

And  were  hardened  to  the  roughness  of  eiiraato, 

They  still  cried  in  amazement,  "  Oh  wonder  ! 

What  is  the  desert's  winter  compared  with  this  cold  ?" 

If  I  had  not  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
language,  I  would  gladly  augment  the  number  of  the 
specimens  ;  but  the  samples  given  will  I  suppose  suffice  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  style,  as  well  as  of  tho  language  the 
author  uses,  whose  Turkish,  extremely  plain  and  unartificial, 
reminds  us  very  much  of  the  Turkish  of  lator  popular  poets  of 
Central  Asia,  such  as  Bidil,  Meehreb,  AUahyar,  Fuzuli,  and 
eeeentially  different  from  tho  artistic  language  used  by  Nevai 
in  his  Chihar-Diran,  Khamset  ul  Mutakhairin,  and  other 
great  compositions.  I  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that 
the  literary  monuments  which  have  been  known  to  us  as  the 
Anthology  of  Chagatai  literature,  in  which  the  Eulliati  Nevai 
occupies  the  foremost  rank,  are  preferentially  the  product 
of  such  beaux-e»prits,  who,  living  out  of  Transoxania  proper, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Khorassan,  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  that  cultural  movement  in  Herat, 
which  rose  to  a  high  degree  under  the  Timuride  from  Shnh- 
rukh  till  after  the  death  of  Mirza  Husein  Baikara,  and  which 
culminated  in  tho  school  of  MoUa  Abdurrahman  Djami. 
This  cultural  light,  being  strictly  Iranian,  must  have  roused 
very  early  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  reverence  shown  to  their  Persian  teachers, 
could  scarcely  bear  the  humiliating  position  in  which  they, 
as  the  ruling  class,  were  brought  by  the  governed,  i.e.  Persian 
element.     To  such  feelings  must  be  traced  the  origin  of  the 
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Muhakemet-ul-Lagatein  (t.^.  The  trial  of  the  two  languages) , 
by  Nevai,  in  which  treatise  the  great  Turkish  statesman  and 
poet  engaged  in  comparatiye  studies  of  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  languages,  proving  to  the  reader  the  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  over  the  Persian,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  surpassing  richness  and  to  the  admirable  flexibility 
of  his  Temacular.  It  was  mainly  in  the  interest  of  this 
question  of  rivalry  that  the  extraordinary  literary  efibrts 
of  Nevai  must  be  ascribed,  efforts  the  result  of  which  may 
have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Timuride  ruling  class,  or  the  Chagatai  lords,  as  they  were 
inappropriately  called,  but  which  contributed  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  continually  shift- 
ing Turkish  elements  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Here, 
where  the  settled  Turks  were  continually  intermixing  with 
the  nomadic  warriors  coming  down  from  the  north,  the 
refined  language  of  Nevai,  and  of  other  contemporary  writers, 
was  always  looked  upon  as  foreign,  whilst  their  own  idiomatic 
Turkish,  called  the  Uzbeg,  in  correspondence  with  the 
ethnico-political  division  of  that  time,  was  cherished  and 
pre-eminently  cultivated  as  the  more  national  dialect,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  new  immi- 
grants from  the  Steppes.  This  distinction  between  the 
Chagatai  and  Uzbeg  Turkish  continued  to  exist  also  in  the 
subsequent  centuries,  for  we  read  in  Abulghazi  (p.  37,  text 
edited  by  Desmaisons,  St.  Petersbourg,  1874)  the  following 
sentence : — 


Jii^J^\i  Ji^^  ^  ^  s^^^  jUl  ^  ^y  ^^^\  Jlj^^ 
^.^  ^j^  J  iiH'^^j^  3  cH^^^  L5^  c^Liirr  ^uK^r-J  jyy.y 

i,e,  **  in  order  to  make  comprehensible  this  history  to  all 
oluHHos  of  people,  I  have  used  the  Turkish  language,  and 
such  u  Turkish  which  is  within  the  reach  of  a  boy  five  years 
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oM,  having  avoided  for  the  sake  of  cleameBS  to  mix  itixy 
Cliigatai-Turkkh,  Arabic  and  Persian  icord." 

From  the  above  it  will  become  apparent  that  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  the  dale  of  the  uianuscript  before 
UB,  the  Cbagatai-Turki  was  still  clat»ei6ed  together  with 
the  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  declared  to  be  a  diiileut  not 
accessible  to  the  understanding  of  every  Turk.  Admittiog 
that  this  statement  of  Abulghnzi  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects  is  by  no  means 
such  a  considerable  oae,  we  nevertheless  get  the  conviction 
that  the  Chagatai  of  Nevai  had  always  in  the  Khanates 
the  zeat  of  foroignness,  and  has  consequently  never  enjoyed 
the  general  favour  of  the  reading  public.  With  reference 
to  the  text  of  the  Epos  before  us,  it  would  be  hardly 
admissible  that  the  author  was  led  by  the  same  puristic 
tendencies  of  which  Abulghaz!  speaks,  for  he  makes  ample 
use  of  certain  Persian  poetical  expressions,  but  on  the  whole 
his  style  is  plain  and  unadorned ;  and  his  work,  originally 
written  for  the  TTzbegs,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  cultural 
standing  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia  of  those  times,  and 
is  also  comprehensible  to  the  present  generation,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Sulliat  Kevai. 

As  to  the  author  himself,  wo  have  two  sources  referring 
to  biographical  data,  one  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  and 
secondly  the  information  laid  down  in  the  Epos.  From 
the  introductory  chapters  of  this  last  wo  learn  that  the 
author's  name  wus  Prince  Mehemined  Sallh,  of  Kharezm, 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mir  Said,  who  formerly  ruled 
in  Kharezm,  but  who,  having  lost  his  throne  in  consequence 
of  turbulent  events,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Merv, 
where  he  died,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  verses : — ■ 

^^.-^y  ^J-"^  ^^}  cr^     ^.■^}*  -^jk-^  cJj^)^  j^n=r 

*jji  ij^'  *-*;'  >-f''^}ji^  '-^^      ijMij^  ^j^  cH'*''  ij^i 
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i.e.  The  poet  says  :  "  When  through  the  decision  of  God, 
my  father's  fate  took  a  bad  turn;  when  the  country  of 
Kharezm  left  his  hand ;  when  losing  the  fortresses  Khivuk 
and  Kety  he  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Merv,  where 
his  family  and  his  relatives  were  scattered  about:  it  was 
here  that  he  emptied  the  cup  of  martyrdom ;  for  him  it  was 
the  cup  of  happiness/'  The  author  relates  further :  "  Now 
driven  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  he  strayed  from  one  place 
to  another^  until,  finally  crossing  the  Oxus,  at  the  time 
when  Sheibani  appeared  before  Samarkand,  he  very  soon 
got  acquainted  with  that  Prince,  nay,  became  the  favourite 
and  court-poet  of  his,  remaining  at  his  side  during  all 
the  time,  and  in  all  the  campaigns  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  poem/'  Sheibani,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  tone  of  those  times,  also  indulged  in  poetry, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  fancy  for  Mehemmed 
Salih,  for  he  employed  him  in  various  confidential  missions, 
entrusting  him  even  with  the  command  of  Tchardjui  at  the 
critical  moment,  when,  marching  upon  Kharezm,  the  army 
of  Mirza  Hussein  intended  to  bar  the  way.  The  poet 
behaved  valiantly  in  the  defence  of  that  place,  and  earned 
the  full  praises  of  his  master.  After  the  conquest  of 
Kharezm,  which  is  the  concluding  canto  of  the  Epos, 
Mehemmed  Salih  must  have  died  in  one  of  the  battles, 
as  we  previously  noted,  for  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baber 
he  is  quoted  as  a  man  of  the  past.  Baber,  in  mentioning 
the  chief  men  of  his  time,  alludes  to  our  poet  in  the  following 
words  (Text,  p.  227)  :— 

^,^^\/i  ui^'lc.  i^j^\  ci  ^^\  \^^S  ijuJu\i  ,.i^  t  JL^  ^X^9^ 

Wjj  wr^j^*^  ^r-^^.  ^y^  yjyjii  **^^  J^J^  ^■^} 
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c^^'  L5^  (^j  ^J}  t-^  (J^J^^  ^^^  ^  L^^'  (^^ 

f>.  ''There  was  besides  Mehemmed  Salih,  an  author  of 
tasteM  ghazels,  in  which  the  fluency  was  not  adequate 
to  the  poetical  skiU.  He  wrote  also  Turkish  poetry,  which 
was  not  at  all  bad.  He  went  afterwards  to  Sheibani,  who 
held  him  in  esteem,  and  it  was  upon  the  name  of  this 
prince  that  he  composed  a  Mesnevi,  in  the  metre  of  Medjnun, 
the  same  as  the  metre  of  Subhat  (Subhat  ul  Abrar  of  Djami), 
which  is  however  a  very  weak  and  inferior  work,  and  makes 
the  reader  despair  of  the  vena  poetica  of  its  author.  One  of 
the  better  verses  is  the  following : — 

Eergana  became  the  home  of  Tembel, 
Thus  making  Eergana  a  Tembel  khane. 

An  allusion  to  Endidjan,  ironically  called  a  Tembel  khane 
(the  home  of  idlers).  There  is  not  another  verse  as  good 
as  this  in  the  whole  Mesnevi.  Mehemmed  Salih  himself 
was  a  wicked  man,  of  a  despotic  and  merciless  nature." 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  evidently  too  severe  and 
at  all  events  unjust  criticism  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  chief 
enemy  of  Sheibani,  and  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to  it  in  all 
details  ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  poetical  value  of  the  Epos, 
we  have  already  expressed  our  agreement  with  the  Ccesar 
of  the  East,  as  Pavet  de  Courteille  deservedly  calls  the 
great  founder  of  the  Mogol  dynasty  of  India.  Of  course 
our  object  in  view  in  copying  and  translating  the  whole 
poem  was  not  the  poetical  value,  but  rather  the  historical, 
geographical,  and  ethnographical  details,  which,  considering 
the  dearth  of  information  upon  that  highly  interesting 
epoch  of  Central  Asia,  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  Orientalists. 

The  manuscript,  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna,  and  written  in  a  very  clear  Taalik  hand,  upon  two 
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hundred  and  eighteen  double  pages,  bears  upon  the  last 
page  the  date  of  916  (1510),  and  must  be  therefore  regarded 
as  one  of  the  earliest  copies,  written  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Sheibani,  and  only  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  The  copy  before  us,  which  I  may  call  the 
only  one  existing  in  Europe,  contains  besides  nine  coloured 
illustrations,  representing  partly  sieges  and  battles,  partly 
feasts.  These,  however,  are  of  a  posterior  date,  for  we  find 
there  also  firearms,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  text, 
and  quite  appropriately,  considering  that  it  was  only  Shah 
Ismael  Sefi  who  introduced  guns  into  Central  Asia;  the 
Uzbegs  had  no  notion  of  this  weapon.  The  first  mention 
of  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  is  made  by  Fliigel  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic-Persian  and  Turkish  Manuscripts 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  but  in 
a  totally  erroneous  statement,  owing  to  the  unacquaintance 
with  the  Eastern  Turkish  dialect  of  this  otherwise  illustrious 
German  Orientalist. 
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Art.  XV. — On  the  Separate  Edicts  at  Dhauli  and  Jatigada. 

By  Professor  H.  Kern. 


General  Cunningham's  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum, 
a  real  boon  to  all  who  are  directing  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  Indian  antiquity,  contains  amongst  other  revised 
copies  those  of  the  separate  edicts  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada. 
Owing  to  important  corrections  introduced  into  the  text, 
much  of  what  formerly  was  utterly  unintelligible  has  become 
tolerably  clear.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  difficulties 
are  left ;  but  the  greater  their  number,  the  more  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  those  who  have  studied  these  interesting 
documents  should  make  public  the  results  of  their  labours. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  text  of  the  two 
edicts  in  transcription,  followed  by  a  Sanskrit  translation, 
intended  as  a  kind  of  running  commentary  and  a  substitute 
for  a  glossary,  and  by  an  English  version.  The  double 
text  of  each  edict  will  be  found  side  by  side  in  separate 
columns.  In  accordance  with  a  remark  made  by  General 
Cunningham  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  20)  about  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  edicts  on  the  Jaugada  rock,  the  inscription 
standing  as  No.  2  in  Prinsep's  arrangement  of  the  separate 
edicts  at  Dhauli  will  be  treated  first. 


Dhauli  II. 

[1]  Bevanampiyasa  vacanena 
Tosaliyam  kumale  mahamata  ca 
vataviya  am  kichi  dakhami  ha- 

kam  tarn- 

[2]  duvalate  ca  alabheham  esa 
ca  me  mokhyamata-duvala  (r.°le) 
etasi  athasi  am  tuphe  (hi  anusa- 
thi  save  musisa  paja)  mama  [3] 
atha  pajaye  ich&mi  hakaip  niti 
(r.  kiipti)  savena   hitasukhena 


Jauoaba  I. 

[1]  Devanampiye  hevam  aha 
Samapayam  mahamata  lajava- 
canika  (r.  lajavacanik&)  vataviya 

am  kichi  dakhdmi  hakam  tarn 

•  •        • 

ich^mi  hakam  kamkameipnam  (r. 
kamkam  ena)  [2]  patipatayehaip 
duvalate  ca  alabheham  esa  ca  me 
mokhiyamate  duvale  eta8(i)  at- 
has(i)  am  tuphehi  anusathi  sava- 
mani[d]8a  me  pajd  atha  pajaye 
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liidalokiVapalaloldkiye  ynjeru- 

ti  hcrraofii iiuwmhi 

(r.  nuaiari^  [4j  sja  amta  nama 
(r.  katptiy  vr  ka  me)  Tijitanam 
kichaipTa  (r.  kiipfrhande)  sa 
lija  (aphcs&'ti  etaka)iiieTB  icha 
mima  Tr.  ichi  mama)  am  te  ra 
(Uuuii)  papaneTu-te  (r.  papn- 
aerfi-ti)  iti  Deranampire  (icbati 
ami)  Tagana  (r.  aniiTigiiia)  ma- 
m&je  [53  hnTerii'ti  aflTasern  ca 
fukhaipmeTa  lahera  mamate  no 
dnkhaip  heraip — ^naTa  (r.  jane- 
Tu)  [id]  k]iami(8a)ti  fne]  Dera- 
naippije  ahaka-ti  e  cakiye  kha- 
mxtaTe  mama  Tiimitam  ca  dham- 
maip  calerii  [6]  hidalokapalalo- 
kaqi  ca  ftlidhayerik  etasi  athasi 
hakaip  annsasimi  taphe  anemi 
etakena  hakaip  anuslbitam  cham- 
daip  ca  Teditaip  &liayimi  patina 
ca  mama  [7]  ajala  sa  heTam  katn 
kaipme  calitaviye  a8va(8ib]iita) 
ni  catani  (r.  citani  ?)  ena  papu- 
nevii  iti  atha  pita  tatha  Deva- 
naippije  aphaka  atha  ca  atanam 
hevam  Dcvanampiye  anusampati 
aphe  [8]  atha  ca  paja  hevam 
maye  Dcvanaippiyasa  se  hakam 
anusasita  chamdam  ca  (vedita 
ta)phaka  dcsavutike  hosami  eta- 
ye  athaye  patibala  hi  tuphe  as- 
yasanayo  hitasukhaye  ca  tasa  [9] 
hidalokikapalalokikaye  hcvam  ca 
kahiiptaip  tuphe  svagam  &l&dha- 
yisatha  mama  ca  dnaniyam  cha- 
tha  etaye  ca  athaye  iyam  lipi 
likhitd  hida  cna  mahamata  sva- 
sataiji  (r.  sasvatam)  samam  (r. 


icliimi  kimti  "aarena  kita^iklie- 
na  TnJ€Tn  atbapajaTe  ichimi  ki- 
mti mel  sarena 


h.  u 


ynjeyu^i  bidalogikapilalokikaim 
herammeTm  me  iche  >.  idii)  «»- 


iTa  ;r.  aya; 


taTm]  kntha  yijita'5jnam  kirn- 
chamde  sn  laja  apheso-ti  etaka- 
va  me  icha  am  te  sn^kham)  pa- 
pnneyn  laja  heTam  ichati  ann- 
yigina  heya  ^r.  hern)  [6]  ma- 
miyaye  asvaaepn  (r.  asraaeyn) 
ca  [me]  ankhammeya  ca  laheya 
(r.  laheyn)  mamati*  (no  dnkham 
hevam^  sahaneyn  (r.  samjineTn?) 
(khami)8ati  (ne)  laja  [7]  e  cha- 
kiye  kha[m]mitaTe  mama[m] 
nimetam  (r.  nimitam)  ca  dham- 
ma(m)  caleyii-ti  hidalogam  ca 
palalogam  ca  aladhay  eynm  etaye 
[8]  ca  ath&ye  hakam  tnphe  iit(?) 
annsasami  anena  etakena  hakam 

• 

tuphe  iit(?)  anosasitu  chamdam 
ca  .  .  [9]  8U  (r.  vedisi?)  & 
mama  citipatina  ca  acala  sa 
hevam  katl  kamme  calitayiya 
a8vasa(m)  kiyicate  (r.  kayacite  ?) 
ena  te  papune  [10]  yu  atha  pita 
hevam  ne  laja-ti  atha  atana  (r. 
atanam)  anusampati  hetam  (r. 
hevam)  ahevam  (r.  aphe  ca) 
anusampati  atha  paja  he[l  l]vain 
maye  lajine  tuphe[m]  »i(?)  ha- 
kam anusasita  chamdam  ca  vedi- 
ta  [kapha-si  citipatina  ca  atala 
pa  (r.  sa  .  •]  *  C^^J  ^^sa- 
ayutike  hosami  etasi  athasi  (pa- 
tibala hi)  tuphe  asvasanaye  hi- 
tasukhaye (ca)  tasam  (r.  tasa  or 


*  The  words  in  brackets  are  a  repetition,  with  additional  blunders,  of  what  is 
found  in  1.  9.    The  reading  requirea  will  be  tuphesi  or  tuphdka. 
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samayam  [lO]  yajisamta  (r.  yo- 
jisaqiti*)  asasanaye  dhaip.maca- 
lanaye  ca  tesu  amtanam  iyaip  ca 
lipi  anucatmnmasam  Tisena  nak- 
hatena  sotayiy^  kamaip  ca  kha- 
nokhanasi  (r.  khanekhanasi)  aip- 
talapi  Tisena  ekena  [11]  sotaviy  a 
hevam  kalamtaqi  tuphe  cagha^ha 
saippatip^dayitaTe. 


tesani)  hi(da)  [13]  logikap^dalo- 
kik&ya  hevani  ca  kalaiptaip  sva- 
gama  (r.  svagam)  aladhayisatha 
mamaca  ananiyam  esatha  e[14]- 
taye  ca  athaye  iyam  lipi  liklut& 
hida  ena  mahamata  sasvataiii 
sama  (r.  samayam)  yejemsa  (r. 
yojesaipti)  as&vanslye  [15]  dhaqi- 
macalan&  (ya  ca  ja)  gataqi  iyaijfi 
ca  lipi  anac&tanim&sam  8otayiy& 
Tisenaip  atfUaldpi  ea  »ot€wiyd\_  1 6] 
hhane  tamtam  ekma  si  {so  ta)  viyd 
(r.  aiptal&pi  ca  Tisena  ekena 
khane  saiptam  sotaviyd)  heraip 
ca  kalaiptaip  saipghatha  saippa- 
tipatayitave. 

The  Sanskrit  translation  now  following  will  render  a 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  text  superfluous  except  in  a 
few  points. 

Dhatjli.  Jaugada. 


Devanampriyasya  vacanena 
Tosalyam  kumaro  mahamatra9 
ca  vaktavyah  :  **  Yat  kincit  pa- 
qyHmy  aham  tad  (icchami,  ki- 
miti :  anyam  yena  pratipadaye- 
yam)  dv&rataq  carabheya;  etac 
ca  me  maukhyamatam  dv&ram 
etasminn  arthe  yad  yushma  (bhy- 
am  anuqastih.  Sarve  manush- 
yah  praja)  mama ;  yatha  praja- 
ya  icchamy  aham,  kimiti :  sar- 
vena  hitasukhenaihalaukikapa- 
ralaukikayayujyeranniti.  Evam 
eva  (madiccha,  sarya)manasi 
syad  yatra-kutra  (or :  yatra-kva 
me)  vijitanam  ^^  kimchandas  svid 
raja  {or\  suraja)  'sm&sv"  iti,  et&- 
Taty  eveccha  mama  yat  te  suk- 


Dev^&mpriya  evam  dha : 
Sam&payam  mahamatra  rajaklyd 
vaktavydh :  "  Yat  kiiicit  pa- 
qyamy  ahaiii  tad  icchamy  ahaip, 
kimiti:  kanikam  ycna  pratipd- 
dayeyam  dyarata9  c&rabheya ; 
etac  ca  me  maukhyamatam  dv&- 
ram  etasminn  arthe  yad  yushma- 
bhyam  anu^asti^.  Sarvamanu- 
shy  a  me  praja;  yatha  praj&y& 
icchami,  kimiti:  sarvena  hita- 
sukhena  yujyerann  aihalauki 
kaparalaukikena.  Evam  eva 
mamecch^  sarvamanusheshu 
syad  yatra-kutra  vijitanam  *'  kin- 
chandas  svid  raja  (or :  snr&jd) 
'smasv  **  iti,  etavaty  eva  ma- 
diccha  yat  te  sukham  prapnu- 


*  The  corrections  are  based  upon  the  parallel  pasnges  in  th«  following  edict. 
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ham  prapnuyur  iti.  Devan&m- 
priya  (icchati  :  anudvignd  mayi 
bhaveyur  iti,  ^qvasyu^  ca,  suk- 
ham  eva  labheran  matto  no 
du^kham.  Evam  (janl)yiih 
"  kshamishyati  Devanimpriyo 
'smakaip  yac  chakyam  kshantum" 
iti;  mannimittain  ca  dharmam 
carejnr  ihalokapandokaip  carad- 
hayoyuh.  Etad  arthe  'ham  anu- 
9&8mi  ya]^ ;  anenaitavataham 
anu^ishtam  chandani  ca  yeditam 
kfinkshe;*  pratijna  ca  mam&- 
calk ;  tad  evam  k^tva  karma 
caritavyam  &9Ta(8&bhit&)ni  f 
cittdni  yena  prdpnuynr  iti. 
'*Yath&  pita  tathft  Dev&nam- 
priyo  'smabhyam ;  yathi  c&tmi- 
nam,  eyaqi  Deyan&mpriyo  anu- 
sarpaty  asman ;  yatha  ca  praja, 
eyam  yayaip  Devanampriyaya." 
Tad  aham  anu^ishtam  chandani 
ca  (yeditam  kSiikshe  ?) ;  yush- 
makaifi  deqam  ayokshya  {lite- 
rally :  de9ayukti  bhavishyami) 
etadarthaya ;  pratibala  hi  yuyam 
a9yasanaya  hitasukliaya  ca  ta- 
syaihalaukikaparalaukikaya. 
Eyam  ca  kurvanto  yuyam  svar- 
gam  aradhayishyatha  mama  ca- 
nrnyam  eshyatha.  Etasmai  car- 
thayeyam  lipir  likhiteha,  yena 
mahamatra9  9a9Tatam  Bamayam 


yn^.  Hajaiyam  icchati :  anud- 
yignft  bhayeynr  mayi,  J  &9ya- 
8yu9  ca,  sukham  eya  labheran 
matto  no  du^kham.  Eyam  san- 
janlyuh  ''  kshamishyati  no  raja 
yac  chakyam  kshantum  ; "  man- 
nimittam  ca  dharmam  careyur 
iti,  ihalokam  paralokam  caradha- 
yeyuh.  Etasmai  cftrthayahaqfi 
yushman  anu9asmi ;  anenaitaya- 
taham  yo'  nu9i8hya  chandam  ca 
.  . ;  ya  me  cittipratijiia  ca- 
cala ;  tad  eyam  ki'tya  karma  ca- 
ritayyam  a9yasam  kayacitte  ye- 
na te  prapnuynh.  "  Yatha  pita, 
eyam  no  rajeti;  yathatm&nam 
anusarpati  {i.e.  seyati),  eyam 
asman  apy  anusarpati ;  yatha 
praja,  eyam  yayam  rajne."  Yu- 
shman aham  anu9ishtam  (?) 
chandam  ca  yeditam  .  ;  yu- 
shmakaip  de9am  ayokshya  {lite- 
rally :  de9ayuktl  bhayishyami) 
etadarthe ;  (pratibala  hi)  yuyam 
a9va8anaya  hitasukhaya  ca  ta- 
syaiha  laukikaparalaukikaya. 
Eyam  ca  kurvantas  svargam 
aradhayishyatha  mama  canrn- 
yam  eshyatha.  Etasmai  car- 
thayeyam  lipir  likhiteha,  yena 
mahamatra  9a9yatam  samayam 
yokshyanta  a9va8anaya  dharma- 
caranaya  ca  jagatam.      lyam  c« 


*  The  rendering  of  Ahaydmi  by  k&nkshe  is  conjectural.  To  justify  it  we  may 
observe  that  phonetically  it  may  answer  to  the  Vedic  dhan/dmi  {v.  Bohti. 
Koth,  «.f'.  Mry).  Cf.  also  dhdi^^kdnk shale  in  Hemacandra's  Prakrit  Grammar 
(ed.  PischelJ,  iv.  192. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  fill  up  the  mp  with  certainty.  That  something  like  the 
proposed  reading  is  intendea  may  be  interred  from  the  occurrence  of  asi^atha  and 
abhUa  in  a  similar  passage  of  No.  4  of  the  Pillar  inscriptions  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  106). 

X  Mamiydye  (al.  mamdye)  is  a  strange  form  of  the  locative  case ;  it  has, 
however,  ita  counterpart  in  the  instrum.  mamiyd  in  Delhi  edict  viii.  1.  7  (Corp. 
Inscr.  p.  115);  cf.  HemAcandra,  iii.  109. 
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yokskyanta  ^9vasanaya  dharma-      lipir  anuciturmasam  ^r&vajrita- 
caran&ya  ca  teshu  nyastanam.*     vya  Tishyena ;  yindpi  ca  Tishye- 
lyam     ca     lipir     anucdturma-      naikena  kshane  sati  9rayayita 
sam  Tishyena  nakshatrena  qrk-     yjL  Evaip  ca  kurvantas  sampra- 
vayitavya,f  kamaip  ca  kshane-     tipadayishyatha." 
kshane    vinapi     Tishyenaikena 
9ravayitavya.     Evam    kurvanto 
yuyam  sampratipadayishy- 

atha."t 

The  discrepancies  between  the  two  texts  are  so  immaterial 
and  trifling  that  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  translation  of 
the  Dhauli  text  and  simply  mark  the  various  readings  in  the 
other  version. 

Translation. 

By  order  of  Dev&n&mpriya,  the  Prince  Hoyal  and  magis- 
trates in  Tosali  should  be  informed  :^ 

"  Whenever  I  get  an  idea  I  wish  to  have  some  one  by 
whom  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  to  act  intermediately. 
Now  the  means  (or,  intermediacy)  I  esteem  to  be  the  most 
capital  in  this  matter,  is  to  give  instructions  to  you.  All 
subjects  are  my  children;  as  for  my  own  children  I  wish 
that  they  may  be  possessed  of  every  benefit  and  happiness 
for  this  world  and  the  next.  It  is  also  my  wish,  should 
people  think,  wheresoever  in  my  domains :  '  How  is  the 
king  (or,  the  good  king)  intentioned  towards  usP'  that 
they  should  know  me  to  have  no  other  wish  but  that  they 
may  obtain  happiness.  Dev&nimpriya^  wishes  that  they 
may  be  unafraid  of  me  and  be  easy  and  receive  happiness 
only,  no  suffering  at  my  hands.  They  may  persuade 
themselves  that  Dev&n&mpriya  will  pardon  them  whatsoever 

*  AintCj  standing  for  atta^  is  Pali  attOy  Skr.  atta^  but  kere  obviously  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  compound  nyasta, 

t  Sotaviya  is  properly  Skr.  grotavya, 

X  Cagh  {caggh)y  '  to  will/  Hindi  edhnd,  also  occun  in  the  Pillar  edict  No.  4  : 
**  yena  mam  lajukd  caghamti  MMha3ritare/'  i.e,  '^by  which  the  goyemors  will 
propitiate  me.*  Quite  like  to  will  in  English,  ^f>^]^  in  New-Penian,  we 
see  eagh  used  to  form  a  future  tense.  ^      ^ 

'  In  Jaugada  text :  ' '  Deyanampriya  says :  *■  the  magistrates  royal  oommisrioners 
at  Samapa  should  be  informed .* 

2  Jaug.:  "The  King." 

YOL.   XU. — [new  SBBIS8.]  2G 
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^^  V  p?rfA/^>  »»d  they  may  work  ligliteoiiaieBS  for  my 

?5n^ro  nn^   |s^V|ntiiite  this  w^ld    and    the  nert.    To   this 

HfN^t  "^  t  9^^^  y^^  inatmctioiis ;    by  this  much  I  denre 

Y^    rh^dii^^^tion    (to  yon)   and  my  intentioa    to  be   made 

^s;>^^  y\l\\  the  public).     And  my  resolntian  is  firm.^     L^ 

♦uu  \^'^K^  hu  acted  in  sach  a  way  that  they  (the  pecqile) 

\^di  U^  i^UMy  and  unafraid  in  their  minds  {tar.  r.  they  will 

j^v  i^  v^My  iu  mind  and  body),  (thinking) :    *  Like  a  &ther, 

>sk  ijA  J)evAn&mpriya  to  us;    and  as  he  is  tending  himself, 

:^   he   is   tending  us;   and  like  his  own  chfldren,  so  are 

>\\>  to  JJev&n&mpriya.'     Therefore  I   desire  my  instruction 

uiul  niy  intention  to  be  made  known  (to  the  public).     To 

thiM  i)ur[>ose  I  will  entrust  the  country  to  your  care,  for 

you  are  able  to  promote  its  quietness,  its  weal  and  happiness 

iu  this  world  and  the  next.     And  by  doing  so,  you  will 

will  heaven  and  acquit  yourselves  of  your  duty  against  me. 

And  for  this  sake  has  this  edict  been  written  here,   that 

the  magistrates  for  all  time  may  exert  themselves  to  promote 

the  quietness  and   virtuous  conduct   of  those  entrusted  to 

them.     And   this  edict   shall  be   read  every   four  months 

at  the  (festival  of  the)   asterism  Tishya,  and,  at  pleasure, 

on  any  other  solemn  occasion  apart  from  Tishya.     By  doing 

80,  you  will  do  your  due." 

About  the  name  of  the  city  Tosali  little  is  to  be  added 
to  what  has  been  already  remarked  by  Lassen  in  Indische 
AltcrthumHkunde,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.  He  points  out  that  the 
ToftuU  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  vii.  2,  73  sq.,  cannot  be 
idontilied  with  A9oka's  Tosali,  on  account  of  the  diflference 
in  site.  Ooneral  Cunningham  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
(('orp.  Inscr.  p.  16).  Even  if  we  are  willing  to  accept 
ri()lt»my*M  statomont  as  a  correct  one,  it  does  not  follow 
that  ToMali  in  Katak  should  mean  anything  else  but  the 
••  iMipilal  of  the  people  called  Tosalas."  There  may  have 
Ihumi  two  divlMions  of  the  same  people  inhabiting  different 
fnit'lM  of  country.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Tosalas, 
'I'ohIhiIiu  UN  tho  name  of  a  people  are  known  from  Sanskrit 

*  J«U|f.:  **  KoflolutioQ  of  my  mind.*' 
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sources,  viz.  Toshala  in  Harivan9a  4736 ;  the  form  Toshalaka 
4734,  4741.  Tosala  occurs  in  a  Pari9ishta  of  the  Atharva 
Veda,  extracts  from  which  are  given  by  Prof.  Weber  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  In  the 
passage  alluded  to  the  Tosalas  are  enumerated  in  connexion 
with  the  Ven&tatas,  the  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
VecA  river,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  people  in  Katak 
is  meant.  The  i  in  Tosali  is,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  mere 
variety  of  the  feminine  ending  d,  by  which,  from  stems 
in  a,  are  derived  words  denoting  the  capital  of  a  country  or 
district.  Thus  Kogal^  means  the  "capital  of  Ko9alaland 
(Ayodhyft)."  Stems  in  i  show  regularly  i  when  the  city 
is  meant ;  e.g.  Avanti  is  the  capital  of  the  Avantayas,  the 
Avanti-people ;    Kagi  of  the  K&9ayas,  Ka9i-land. 

The  Prince,  to  whom  conjointly  with  the  magistrates 
the  royal  rescript  is  addressed,  and  who  consequently  at 
the  time  must  have  been  residing  in  Tosali,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  head  of  the  following  edict.  On  the  other  hand 
we  learn  from  that  document  that  the  Prince,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  Prince,  had  then  his  residence  in  TTjjayinl.  These 
facts  lead  us  to  the  assumption  that  the  Prince  of  both 
edicts  is  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  during  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  date  of  the  first  and  the  second 
edict  he  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  governor 
of  Tosali  to  the  same  position  in  TTjjayinl.  The  text  of 
the  second  edict  is  as  follows  : — 


Dhauli  I. 

[1]  Devanampiyasa  vacanena 
Tosaliyam  mahamata  (f°tsi)  na- 
galaviyohalaka  (r.**ki)  [2]  vata- 
viyam  (r.  °ya)  am  kichi  dakha- 
mihakaiptamichaimkimtiain- 
nam  e(iia)  pativedayeham  (r. 
^dayeham)  [3]  duvalate  ca  ala- 
bheham  esa  ca  me  mokhyamata 
duvale  etasi  athasi  am  tuphesi 
[4]  anusathi  tuphe  hi  bahiisu 
panasahasesu   &yata  (r.  ayuta) 


Jauoasa  I. 

[1]  Devanampiye  hevam  ih& 
Samapiyam  maham&ta  nagale 
viyohalaka  he(vaip)  vataviya  am 
kichi  d&vdmi  (r.  dakhdmi)  haip 
nam  (r.  tam)-tam  ichami  kimti 
a(imiaip)  ena  pativedayeham  (r. 
^dayeham)  [2]  duvalate  ca  &la- 
bheha  esa  ca  me  mokhiyamate 
duvale  am  tuphesu  anusathi 
(tu)phe  hi  bahuse  pllnasahasesu 
gave 
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pana(?)   (r.  jane)   me  gave  (r. 
gache)   -ma  samimisanani  save 
[5]  munise  paja  mama  atha  pa- 
jaye  ichami  hakam  (sa)yena  hi- 
tasukhenam  liidalokika[6]pala- 
lokikaye  yujevu-ti  (hevam  eva 
saye)8u  pi  ichami  dukam  no  ca 
p^punatha  ava-ga[7]make  iyam 
atha  keca  va  ekapulise  manati 
etam  se  pi  dcsam  no  savam  dek- 
hate  hi  taphe  etam  [8]  su  yihitft 
pi  (r.  hi)  niti  (jr.  kimti)  iyam 
ekapulise  ath&ya  hamdhanam  y& 
palikilesam    va    p&punati    tata 
hota  [9]  akasmate  na  hamdhana 
taka  (r.  take)  amne  ca  hahujano 
(r.  hahujane)  daviye  dukhiyati 
tata    ichitaviye    [10]    tuphehi 
kiniti  majham  patipadayem&-ti 
imehi  cu  j&tehi  no  sampatipajati 
isaya  ^sulopcna  (r.  *lo8ena)  [11] 
nithuliyena  tulanaya  anavutiya 
^lasiyena  kalamathena  se  ichita- 
viye kimti  ete  [12]  jatani  (no) 
huvevu  mama-ti  etasa  ca  savasa 
miile  anasulope  (r.  °lose)  atula- 
na   ca  niticham  (r.  nitiyam)  e 
kilamte  siya  [13]  na  to  (r.  tcna) 
uga(m)  8amcalitaviyc[m]  tuva- 
hitaviye  (r.  tuvahitaviye  ?)  eta- 
viye  va  heva[m]meva[m]  edam 
tuphaka  tena  vataviye  [14]  aga- 
nam  (r.  amganam)  ne  dekhata 
(r.  dekhati)  hevam  ca  hc[m]vam 
ca   Devanampiyasa  anusathi  se 
maha(pha)8a   (r.  °phale)   tasa* 
8ampatipad(e)  [15]  mah4-apaye  f 


(r.    gache)-ma    (8a)miLni8anam 
savamunise  [3]  paja  atha  pajayc 
ichami  kagama  (r.  hagam)  sa- 
vena     hitasukhenaip    yujeyii-ti 
hidalogikapalalokik&ya    hemeva 
me  iya  (r.  icha)  Bavamuni8(e)8n 
.     .     tahe  ?  papu)notha  ava-ga- 
make  [4]  iyam  atha  (r.  atha) 
keca  ekapulise  (mana  ti  ^)  tarn 
se  pi  desam  no  savam  dekhatha 
(r.  dakhetha)  hi  came  (r.  tuphe) 
pisu  (r.  etesu?)  vi(hi)ta  pi  (r. 
hi)  bahuka-athaye  eti  (r.  kiipti) 
ekamunise    hamdhanam    paliki 
(lesam)  papunati  .     .     .     .     ta 
(aka)  [5]  smaga  (r.  akasmate) 
te  na  hadha  (r.  hamdha)  cuyiiva 
(r.  cuveyu)  day  a  (r.  daviyam) 
ca  vata  (r.  tata)  hahtike  vedaya- 
mti  (r.  khedayamti)  tata  tuphe- 
hi (ichi)  ta(vi)ye  kimti  majha(iji) 
patipitayema  imehi    jateh!    no 
sampatipajati  isa(ya)  &sulopana 
(r.  ^losena)  nithuliyena  [6]  tu- 
liye  (r.  tCilaye)  anavutiye  (ala- 
si)yena  kalamath(e)nam  hevam 
ichitaviye  kimti  me  etani  jatani 
no  hvayu  (r.  huyft)-ti  savasa  ca 
iyam  mule  anasulesa  (r.  °lo8c) 
ca  at(ula)na  (ca  ni)  tiyam  nijata 

[7]  .  .  samcalitu  uthana  pi 
latavya  tavatitaviya  pi  etaviye 
pi  nitiyam  e  khva  (r.  khu  ?)  de- 
veni(?)  amnamnani  jhamasavi- 
ya(?)  heva(m-e)  ma  Devanampi- 
ya  (sa  anusathi  tasa  sampatipa) 


*  This  form  of  the  genitive  sing,  in  the  feminine  agrees  with  idtd  mentioned 
in  Hemacandra's  Prakrit  Grammar,  iii.  63. 

t  This  is  a  striking  mistake  for  mahd'opdyd ;  the  same  error  in  the  other 
YCTsion. 
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asampatipati  y(i)patipadayamlne  [8]  tarn  mahaphale  hoti  asampa- 

hi  etam  namthi  svagasa  aladhi  tipati   mahapaye  hoti  yipatip^- 

no   laj  aladhi   [16]    duahale  hi  tayaiptam    no   svaga-aladhi    no 

imas(i)  kaiprae  vamakate  (r.  sa-  laja(la)dhi    du&hale    etasa    (r. 

makate)  manaip  atileke  sampati-  etasi)  tamasa  (r.  kamasi)  samo 

pajamino  (r.  °na)  ca  etam  sva-     (r.  same) 

ga{m)  [17]  aladhayisathlti    (r 

°tha-ti)  (mama  ca)  a[ha]naniyam 

ehatha  iyaip  ca  lipi  Tisanakha- 

tena  8otaviyam(r. °ya)  [18]  am-  .     .     .     .     ma.     .     ve   [9]  ca 

talapi  caTisenasikhanSjpnieke-  ananeyam  esatha  svagaip  ala(d- 

na  (r.  ekena  khanasikhanaipsi)  ha)yi8atha-(ti)  iyaqi  ca  lipl  ann- 

pi  sotaviya  hevam  ca  kalamtam  Tisai|i  sotaviyaip  a(ipta)  lapi  va- 

tuphe  [19]  caghatha  sampa^ipa-  nasa  (r.  khanasi)  tati  (r.  sati?) 

dayitave  etaye  athaya  iyam  lipi     la  ♦ eka  pi 

likhita  pida  (r.  hida)  ena  [20] 

nagalaviyopalaka    (r.    ^alak&)  8ampatipadayi)[10]taye  etaye  ca 

8asatam8amayaiiiyuj(e)yiinaga-  athaye  iyam  yata  (r.  likhita?) 

lajanasa  akasma-palibodh(e)  ya  lipl     ena    maham&ta    nagalaka 

[21]  akasma-palikisane  (r.  ka-  (r.    nagalayyoh&laka)    8a(sataq|i 

sane)  ya  no  siy^-ti  etaye  ca  a^-  samayam     .     .     ka    .    ya  •     . 

haye  hakam  dhai^imate  (maha-     ena 

matam)   pamcasu-pamcasu  yase 

[22]su  nikhamayisami  e  akhak-  [11]    pamcasa-paipcasiL    yasesu 

hase    acam4(e)    sakhinalanibhe  anusay&naqi  nikhamayisami  ma- 

hosati  etam  atham  janita  (ta)tha  hamatam   acaip^^^  phelahata? 

[23]  kala(m)ti  atha  mama  anu-  yace  f  nele ....    Ujeniku- 

sathi-ti  XJjenite    pi-ca    knmale  male  (r.  Ujenite  kumale  ?)  yi  ta 

et&yeyam   athaye  nikhamayisa-      sate 

(ti)  [24]  hedi8a[m]meya[m]  ya-  [12]    .     .     yacanika  ama  a(nn) 

gam  no  ca  atikamayisati  tini  ya-  sayanaip  nicamisaipti  (r.  nikha- 

sani  hemeya  Takhasilate  phi  (r.  mi8aipti)atina(r.atane)kaipmam 

pi)  ada  a[25]te  mahamatS,  nik-  ^^asati   (r.   ja(ni)   saipti)   tapa 

hamisamti  anusayanam  tada  aha-  (r.    taippi)    tatha    yanaipti    ta 

payita  atane  kammaip  etaip  pi 

janisamti  [26]  tarn  pi  tatha  ka- 
lamti  atha  laji^o  a[ip]nusatht- 
ti.' 

*  Perhaps  part  of  amtald  repeated  by  mistake ;  the  whole  should  contain 
something  like  :  '*  amtal&pi  ca  'nsoia  ekena  khanasi  sati." 

t  The  term  intended  ma j  be  phelahitavdct ;  I  guess  that  phela  is  the  equivalent 
of  Skr.  tmera,  *  smiling,  kind.' 
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This  edict  rendered  into  Sanskrit  will  run  as  follows : — 


Dov&nampriyasya  vacanena 
Tosaly&m  mah&matra  nagarav- 
yavaharak^  vaktavya^  :  Yat  ki- 
ll oit  paqy&my  ahaip  tad  icchami, 
kimiti,  anyam  yena  prativedaye- 
yaip  dvarataq  carabheya  ;  etao 
ca  mo  maukhyamatam  dvdram 
otasminn  arthe  yad  yushm^sv 
anu9a6tih.  Yuyam  hi  bahushu 
prdnasahasreshv  ayuktah.  Jano 
me  gaccha  eva  sumanushy&nam  ; 
sarvo  manushyah  pr»)ja  mama; 
yatha  prajaya  icchamy  ahani 
sarvena  hitasukhenaihalaukika- 
paralaukikaya  yujyerann  iti. 
Evam  ova  sarveshv  aptcchami 
duhkham  no  prapnuy&d  yavad- 
gamyam  idam.  Atha  kaqcaika- 
purusho  manyata  etat :  '*8o'pi 
doqam  na  sarvani  drakshyati 
hi,"  yuyam  otasmin  vihita  hi, 
kimiti?  ay  am  ekapurusho  (ma- 
hajan)  drthuya  bandhanam  va 
parikleqaiji  va  prapnoti;  tatra 
bha\nta,  akasman  na  bandhanat 
takod  tmya9  ca  mahajano  davi- 
yo  duj^ktyati.  Tatraishtavyaip 
yushmabhih,  kimiti,  roadhyam 
pratipadayomoti.  Ebhi8  tu  do- 
shajatair  na  sampratipadyato : 
irshyaya,  fi^uroshena,  naishthur- 
yoiia.  tviirayii,  im&vftya,  dlasyo- 
na,  kalakshepe^ia.  Tad  eshtav- 
yaiu.  kimiti,  etani  doshajatani 
(na)  bhavovur  mameti.  Etasva 
la  siin-asya  mi\lam  ana^nrosho 
*tvara  oa  nltyam.  Ya^i  klantas 
8Yut    tenognup     sancaritavyaqi 


Devanimpriya  evam  &ha : 
Samap&yam  mah&m&tra  nagare 
vyavah&rak&  evam  vaktavyah  : 
Yat  kiiicit  pa^y&my  ahaip  tattad 
icehami,  kimiti,  anyam  yena 
prativedayeyaiji  dvarataq  c4ra- 
bheya ;  etac  ca  me  maukhyama- 
tam dvaraip  yad  yushm&sv  anu- 
gastil^.  YAyaip  hi  bahushu  pra- 
nasahasreshv  ayukt&l^.  —  gacha 
— manushy&n^;  sarvamannsh- 
yab  praj&  (me) ;  yath&  prajfiyi 
icchamy  aham  sarvena  hitasuk- 
hena  yujyerann  ity  aihalaukikap- 
^ralaukikdya.  Evam  eva  mame- 
ccha  sarvamanushyeshu  .  .  . 
prapnuyad  yavadgamyam  idam. 
Atha  ka9caikapurusho  manyata 
etat :  *'  so'pi  de9aip  na  sarvam 
pa9yed  dhi,"  yfiyam — vihit&  hi 
mahajanarthaya,  kimiti,  ekapu- 
rusho bandhanam  parikle9aE|[i 
prapnoti;  tatra  .  .  akasm&n 
na  to  bandhac  (or:  baddhac) 
cyaveran  daviya9  ca  tato  maha- 
janam  khedayanti.  Tatra  yu- 
shmabhir  eshtavyam,  kimiti, 
madhyam  pratipadayoma.  Ebhir 
dosha]  atair  na  sampratipadyate : 
Irshyaya,  &9riroshena  naishthu- 
ryena,  tvaraya,  anav|*tya,  alasy- 
ena,  kalakshepena.  Evam  esh^a- 
vyam,  kimiti,  mamaitani  dosha- 
jatani na  bhaveyur  [iti].  Sar- 
vasya  cedam  mulam :  ana9U- 
rosha9  ca 

•     .     saucaritavyam     utthanam 
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tvashtavyam  *  etavyam  ca.     E-  api  grahitavyam  api  tapasyitav- 

vam  evetad  ynslimakam  tena  va-  yam  apy  etavyam  api  Dity&m     . 

ktavyam :  papam '  no  draksbya-  .     .    Evam   .     .     Dey&n&mpri- 

ti.    Evam  ca  Deyanampriyasya-  ya8yanu9a8tih.    Tasyas  sampra- 

nu9astih.     Tan  mahaphalas  tas-  tipado  mahiphalo  bhavati,  asam- 

jks      sampratipado     mab^paya  prattirmab^pay^bbavati.  Yipra- 

'sampratipatti^.       Yipratipada-  tip&dayBtaip  na  Bvarg&r&dbo  no 

yam&nebhya  etan  nasti  svarga-  rajar&dhal^.     Dvydbara  etasmin 

syaradbo'nor&j&rddbab.  Dvya-     karmani  9rama^ 

baro  by  asmin  karmani  ^rama- 

karane    man^g-atirekal^  :    sam-  ....     can|>nyam  esbyatba 

pratipadyamana9  caitat  svargam  svargam        c&radbayisbyatbeti. 

&r&dbayisbyatbeti,  mabyaip  ca-  lyam  ca  lipir  anu-Tisbyaip  9r&- 

nfnyam  esbyatba.     lyam  ca  li-  vayitavyd  ;  vinapi  ca  (Tisbye- 

pis  Tisbyanaksbatrena  9rava3ri-  naikena  kshane-ksbane  9Tayayi- 

tavy& ;  vinapi  ca  Tisbyenaikena  tavy&.     Evam  ca  knrvanto  yA- 

ksbane-ksbane  9r4vayitavya.  E-  yam      8ampratip&dayi)sbyatba. 

vam  ca  kurvanto  yiiyam  sampra-  Etasmai  cartbayeyam   (likbita) 

tipadayisbyatba.  Etadartbayey-  lipir  yena  mabam&tr&  nagaravya- 

am  lipir  likbiteba,  yena  nagarav-  vabaraka9    9i9vatam    samayaipL 

yavabaraka9  9a9vatam  samayam 

yunjtran  nagarajanasyakasmat- 

paribbavo   va    'kasmat-parikar- 

sbanam  va  na  sy&d  iti.     Etas- 

mai  cartb^y&haip  dbarmato  (ma-  pancasu-paiicasa  varsbesbu  nisb- 

hamatram)pancasu-panca8u  var-  kramayisbyami       mabamatram 

sbesbu    nishkramayisbyami    yo  acan^am  snkbabitav^cam  anena- 

'karka90  'can das  sanksbinaram-      sam^ 

bbo  bbavisbyati,   etam  artbam irjjayini(tal;^) 

jnatS,   "  tatba    kurvanti    yatba     kumaro 

mamanu9astir "  iti.     Ujjayinlto 

'pi  ca  kumara  etasma  evartb^ya 


1  The  reading  is  doubtful;  tuvdh  will  stand  to  Skr.  tvaksh  in  the  same 
relation  as  0.^.  ^Ukrit  duhina  to  Skr.  dakshina.  The  form  of  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  Jaugada  yersion  is  strange ;  perhaps  tavisitaviya  or  tavantaviya  is 
meant ;  this  would  be  a  derivatiTe  from  vedic  topishyatif  tavishiyati,  **  to  show 
energy,  to  be  valorous.*'  As  to  the  sense,  the  word  chosen  in  the  Skr.  transla- 
tion will  not  be  far  amiss. 

*  A{m)jfana  I  take  to  be  the  PMi  angatiMj  'lust,  impurity,  sin.'  Cf.  the 
words  HUar  Edict  No.  3  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  108) :  No  mina  p6pam  dekhati,  i,e. 
in  Sanskrit :  na  punah  pApam  drakshyati, 

'  Or  druddhihy  which  form,  howoYer,  is  not  found  in  Skr. 

«  Nela  in  Paii  nsio. 
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nishkramayislijatidfqam       eva 

vargyam^  na  catikramayisliyati 

trlni  varsha^i.     Evam  eva  Ta-  .     .     anusaipyanaiii  nishkrami- 

ksha^ilato  'pi  yadatra  mahdma-  shyanti,  atmana^  karma  jnasy- 

trd  iiishkramisliyanty    anusani-  anti 

y^aip,   tada  'hapayitvatmanah  ....*. 

kannaitad  api   jii&syanti   ''tad  .     *     .     . 
api  tatha  kurvanti  yatha  raj  no 
'iiU9a8tir"  iti. 

Translation. 

By  order  of  Dey&n&mpriya,  the  magistrates  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city 
of  Tosali  should  be  informed  : — 

'*  Whenever  I  get  an  idea  I  wish  to  have  another  person 
by  whom  to  make  it  known,  and  to  act  intermediately. 
Now  the  means  (or  intermediacy)  I  esteem  to  be  the  most 
capital  in  this  matter  is  to  give  instructions  to  you.  For 
you  are  set  over  many  thousands  of  souls  and  my  people 
is  a  mass  {or  series)  of  good  men.  Every  subject  is  my 
child ;  as  for  my  own  children,  I  wish  that  they'  may  be 
possessed  of  every  benefit  and  happiness  for  this  world 
and  the  next.  I  also  wish,  in  regard  to  all,  that  none 
may  meet  suffering,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  Now  (suppose) 
some  individual  ^  thinks  :  '  Even  he  (Le,  the  King,  however 
powerful)  will  not  see  (what  is  going  on  in)  the  whole 
country,   to  be   sure,'*   then  you  have  been   appointed  to 

*  As  varga  and  nikaya  are  synonymous  tenns,  and  the  latter  is  used  by  A^oka 
in  No.  12  of  the  Rock  Inscnptions  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  84)  to  denote  a  body  of 
officials,  it  will  be  allowed  to  use  vargya  in  the  sense  of  official ;  cf.  Diet, 
of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth.  a.  v. 

*  The  sudden  change  of  number  is  very  common  in  the  style  of  A^oka. 

*  EkapuUae^  *'a  solitary  person,  a  forlorn  man,  a  person  keeping  himself  in 
secrecy,"  is  clearly  a  veilea  expression  for  what  commonly  is  caUed  hUuij 
*'  forlorn,  forsaken  "  ;  farther,  **  a  low,  bad  man,  a  wretch."  The  synonymoos 
term  ekavira  occurs  in  Mrcchakati,  46,  17  (ed.  Stenzler),  applied  to  **a  knave, 
a  thief,  a  ro^e":  **  nrpatipurusha^ahkitapracaram  paragrhad{i8hanani9- 
citaikaviram — rajani  samvp^oti,'*  which  Wilson  translate :  **  Night,  like  a 
tender  mother,  shrouds  those  of  her  children  whose  prowess  assails  the  dwellings 
of  mankind,  and  shrinks  from  an  encounter  ¥rith  the  servants  of  the  king."  A 
more  accurate  rendering  would  seem  to  be :  **  Night,  like  a  mother,  covers  the 
knave  bold  in  secrecy  {and^  the  lonely  male  cmld)  who  is  determined  to  do 
mischief  in  another's  awelling,  and  walks  in  fear  of  the  policemen." 

*  AVe  have  to  supply  in  mind :  **  And  that  man  is  prompted  to  do  wrong  by 
such  a  consideration." 
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take  care  that  such  an  individual,  for  the  public  weal,  do  not 
escape  imprisonment  or  punishment.  He  shall  be  kept 
(?)  there  lest  at  unawares  he  should  get  loose  from  captivity, 
and  the  community  further  come  to  grief.^  In  those  matters 
you  should  try  to  steer  the  right  course  (i,e,  not  to  swerve 
from  strict  justice).  Now,  man  is  apt  to  swerve  from  his 
duty  by  these  moral  faults:  jealousy,  passion,  harshness, 
rashness^  unheedfulness,  sloth,  wasting  of  time.  Therefore 
every  one  should  try  not  to  be  possessed  of  these  faults. 
And  the  root  of  all  this'  is  freedom  from  passion,  and 
from  rashness  in  polity  and  conduct.  He  who  feels  himself 
slack  should  (the  more)  strenuously  move  about,  exert 
himself  and  go  {i,e.  be  active).'  And  therefore  say  to 
yourselves,  '  They  shall  (not  ? )  see  impurity  of  us.!  Such 
then  is  the  command  of  Dev&n&mpriya.  Obedience  to  it 
will  be  highly  fruitful,  disobedience  highly  pernicious. 
Those  who  do  not  conform  to  it  will  neither  propitiate 
heaven,  nor  propitiate  the  King.  For  a  little  abundance  of 
painstaking  in  this  work  yields  a  twofold  gain:  by  obeying 
you  will  win  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  acquit  yourselves 
of  your  duty  against  me.  And  this  edict  shall  be  read  at 
(festivals  of)  the  asterism  Tishya.  It  shall  be  read  also 
on  any  other  solemn  occasion  apart  from  Tishya.  And  by 
doing  so  you  will  do  your  due.  For  this  sake  has  this  edict 
been  written  here,  that  (the  magistrates)  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city  should  always 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  that  the  town-people  may 
not  meet  with  wanton  disregard*  or  wanton  Texation.     And 

^  The  Jaagada  has,  ¥rith  a  sudden  transitioii  from  singnlar  to  plural :  **  Lest 
at  unawares,  those  should  break  loose  from  captivity  and  vex  tne  community 
further."  Both  versioas  are  deficient  in  syntax,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  clerks  have  been  meddling  with  the  original  draught,  which 
perhaps  runs  thus:  **tata  hetu^  akanndU  b.  na  t.  a»jne  ca  b,  d.  dukhiffeti, 
i.e.  **  the  motive  for  such  measures  (viz.  imprisoning  or  applying  a  chastisement) 
is  to  prevent  him  (the  knave)  from  retting  loose  from  captivity,  and  the  community 
from  suffering  further  molestation.  * 

*  Acoka  means,  of  course,  the  bennning  of  any  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  thoso 
faults  IS  to  strive  against  passion  ana  rashness. 

'  This  glorification  of  untiring  exertion  has  a  decidedly  monkish  ring  in  it,  and 
is  strikingly  like  the  praise  of  carana  and  grama  in  Aitareya-Brslhmapa  7,  15. 
The  Jauffaaa  version  shows :  *'  Shoidd  move  about  and  rouse  his  energy  and  go 
(in  the  iSmimstration  of  justice,  in  pHolitv).'* 

^  That  paribodha  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  diiregard,  slighting,  appears 
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for  this  purpose  I  shall  regularly  send  out  every  five  years 
a  (superior)  dignitary,  who  shall  be  gentle/  kind,  free  from 
passion ;  he  will  have  to  ascertain  whether  one  be  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  £ing.  And  for  this 
same  purpose  will  the  Prince  also  from  XJjjayinl  send  out 
such  an  official,  and  that  without  letting  pass  more  than 
three  years.  Likewise  from  Taksha9ilft  will  the  dignitaries 
go  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection.  When  they  come  to 
your  place,^  then  they  will,  without  neglecting  their  own 
business,  also  ascertain  whether  one  be  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  orders  of  the  King/' 

The  contents  of  the  edict  show  to  an  evidence  that  the 
term  mahdmdfa  is  not  one  of  very  definite  meaning.  The 
mahdmdiay  Skr.  mahdmdfra,  is  literally  a  magistratus  as  well  aa 
a  person  entrusted  with  great  powers,  a  director;  in  the 
general  sense  of  "  director '^  it  survives  in  the  modem 
mahaut,  an  elephant  driver.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural 
that  the  municipal  mahdmdtrasy  though  adorned  with  the 
same  title  as  the  higher  officials  sent  out  by  the  King  for 
general  inspection,  are  lower  in  rank  than  the  latter.  From 
No.  3  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  (Cunningham,  p.  68)  we 
learn  that  A9oka  had  appointed  such  high  officials  for  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominion — 12  years,  i.e.  in  the  13th 
year  after  his  inauguration.  They  are  there  called  rdjuka 
{lajuka)  and  pddesika?  That  these  worthies  are  the  same 
functionaries  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  separate  edict  is  clear 
from  the  statement  added:  lajuke  ca  pddesike  ca  pamcasu^ 


from  the  manner  in  which  the  reyerse  of  it,  apalibodha^  is  used  in  No.  5  of  the 
Rock  Inscriptions  ;  from  the  passage  hitamkhAye  dhammayutAye-apalibodhAye 
viyupata  ;  se  bamdhanabadhasa  pafividhundye  apalibodhAye  mokhuye  ra,  it  results 
that  apalibodka  is  *  regard,  care.*  Pari  has  the  same  meaning  in  this  word  as  in 
the  synonj-mous  pari -many  *  to  disregard,  to  slight ;  *  in  parikhyd^  paricakah, 
Greek  trtpiopay. 

^  The  kh  in  khakhase  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  r  in  karka^a.  Cf.  also 
Skr.  kkakkhnfa. 

*  Contrary  to  our  custom  the  writer  denotes  the  place  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  by  **  here  ** 

'  A  third  term  would  be  yuta^  Skr.  yukta^  if  the  reading  of  the  Oimar 
version  were  right.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ca  following  yuta  in 
that  text  is  a  mistake.  Yuta  simply  means  *  appointed,*  and  at  another  passage, 
No.  3  at  the  end,  ^  an  official.' 
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pamcasu  vasesu  anmaydnam  nikhamatu  (or  nikhamamtu),  i,e. 
'Hhe  Iqjuka  as  well  as  the  pddesika  shall  every  five  years 
go  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection."  Lqfuke,  rdjuka,  is  to 
be  derived  from  rdjt/a  'government/  rather  than  from 
rdjan  'a  king/  because  the  short  a  of  laj'uka  ia  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  allow  us  ascribing  it  to  a  clerical 
error.  Now  the  short  vowel  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  lajuka  stands  for  lajjuka.  Lajuka  then 
is  'a  governor/  whereas  pddesika,  Skr.  prddegika,  is  'a 
provincial  governor.' 

About  the  various  functions  of  the  lajukas  we  find  precious 
data  in  No.  4  of  the  Pillar  edicts  (Cunningham,  p.  109).^ 
On  comparing  those  data  with  the  information  to  be 
gathered  from  several  other  inscriptions  of  A^oka,  especially 
No.  3  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  already  cited,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal  lajukas,  al.  mahdmdtras, 
were  magistrates  entrusted  with  both  judicial  and  censorial 
functions;  they  were,  in  short,  sherifis.  The  distinction 
between  the  higher  or  lower  mahdrndtras  and  the  dharma- 
mahdmdtras  is  far  from  clear.  Yet  there  is  a  distinction 
made  between  them,  for  in  Delhi  Pillar  edict  No.  8,  we 
read:  "LajAka  pi  bahukesu  p&nasatasahasesu  &y(u)t&,  te 
pi  me  &napit&  *  hevam  ca  hevam  ca  paliyovad&tha  janam 
dhammayutam.'  Devftnampiye  Piyadasi  hevam  fthft :  etam 
eva  me  anuvekharadne  dhamroathambh&ni  kat&ni ;  dham- 
mamah^raltA  katd  dhammakate " ;  i.e.  "  Magistrates  (or 
governors)  also  have  been  appointed  for.  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  souls,  and  they  have  been  ordered  by  me : 
*  so  and  so  you  shall  administer  justice^  to  the  people 
according  to  law.'  Dev&nampriya  Priyadar9in  speaketh  thus : 
For  this  very  sake  (i.e.  for  the  cause  of  righteousness) 
I  have  made  Law-pillars  ;  I  have  created  dharmamahdmdtraa 
for  the  sake  of  Dharma." 

»  Translated  by  Burnouf  in  "  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,"  p.  741,  and  by  the 
author  of  this  paper  in  '*  Jaartelling  des  Zuidelijke  Buddhisten." 

»  This  translation  of  paliyovady  to  which  would  answer  a  Skr.  paryavavadj  is 
founded  on  the  parallel  passage  in  No.  4  of  the  Pillar  Inscriptions :  dhammayutma 
ca  viywadUatuti  janam  jAnapadam^  **  according  to  law  they  will  decide  (in 
causes)  among  the  people  (t.^.  town-people)  and  country  people." 
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The  creation  of  the  Dharmamah&m&tras  preceded  by  two 
years  the  appointment  of  the  other  Mah&in&tras ;  thus  we 
are  informed  in  No.  6  Rock  Inscription  (Cunningham,  p.  72). 
They  were,  as  we  may  infer  from  what  is  noticed  about 
their  functions,  especially  in  the  above-quoted  Delhi  edict, 
a  kind  of  superintendents  for  the  various  denominations  of 
sects,  and  for  poor  and  destitute  persons.  Quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philanthropical  character  of  their  office, 
the  dharmamahdmdtras  have  to  attend  to  the  management, 
the  careful  treatment  and  the  dismissal  of  prisoners.  The 
limits  between  their  sphere  of  action  in  this  respect  and  that 
of  the  municipal  fnahdmdfras  or  rajjukas,  whose  cares  likewise 
extended  over  prisoners,^  are,  for  aught  I  know,  nowhere 
distinctly  traced. 

^  Besides  the  separate  edict,  cf.  Pillar  Inscription  No.  4. 
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Art.  XVI. — Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Language. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Gushing,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

The  Kakhyen  or  Singpho  are  the  most  numerous  people 
occupying  the  mountainous  region  stretching  from  Upper 
Assam  across  Northern  Burma  beyond  the  Chinese  boundary 
into  Yunan.  In  Burma  they  extend  as  far  south  as  Momeit 
and  Theinni. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  at  different  times,  more  or 
less  attention  has  been  called  to  this  interesting  people.  On 
the  Assam  side,  Han  nay,  Robinson,  Bronson,  Brown  and 
Dalton,  and  on  the  Burman  side,  Anderson,  Bowers,  and 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  have  published 
sketches  of  their  language  and  mode  of  life. 

The  name  Kakhyen  is  an  appellation  of  purely  Burman 
origin.  All  Kakhyen,  whom  I  have  seen,  call  themselves 
Ghingpaw,  which  is  the  same  as  Singpho.  Probably  Singpho 
was  written  at  first  Singhpd,  the  6  having  the  sound  of 
aw,  as  Bhamo  (pronounced  Ba-maw)  was  formerly  written 
Bham6,  and  the  diacritic  point  over  the  o  subsequently  fell 
away  in  use.  The  ch  and  the  s  may  be  a  dialectic  difference 
or  the  result  of  somebody's  failure  to  distinguish  and  repre* 
sent  the  exact  initial  sound  of  the  word.  So  far  as  the 
Kakhyen  on  the  Burman  side  are  concerned,  the  word 
Chingpaw  does  not  mean  '  a  man,'  as  stated  by  Robinson, 
Dalton  and  Gust.  It  is  their  name  for  themselves,  as  a 
people  or  race.  Mashang  in  one  dialect,  and  masha  in 
others,  is  the  term  generally  used  to  signify  '  man.'  Thus 
in  the  Kowrie  dialect  worah  mashang  hpai  yah-moo  means 
give  to  that  man,  while  worah  Chingpaw  hpai  yah-moo  means, 
give  to  that  Kakhyen.  As  the  Kakhyen  always  refer  to 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Chingpaw,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
a  person  not    understanding   their  language,  and  merely 
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'--.aerting  ft  vocabulary  through   the    medium  of  another 
^juuAce,  might  think  that  the  term  signified  '  man.' 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of   the   Kakhyen    in    the 

^^.sinitaiDCHis  region   of  the   extreme    north   of  Burma  is 

^m^rtain.    Their    advent    in    Assam,   and  their    advanoe 

,g«atbwa2^  and  south-eastward  in  Burma,  are  comparatively 

rff^gnu    Mton,  evidently  depending  on  Hannay,  fixes  the 

ijatt-  of  their  appearance  in  Assam  about  1793.     A  linguistic 

f^s  -Ati^f^  ^^^^  ^^^y  entered  Assam  after  a  long  contact 

^i4  th^  l^rtuan.     The  Assamese  Kakhyen  have  in  common 

^4  d»M^  of  Burma  certain  words  of  Burman  origin  which 

^n^ojtr  JiJiv^  been  the  result  of  considerable  intercourse  with 

^  S^rtUAU.     Thus,  in  Bronson's  Singpho  Spelling  Book 

^w  ^1^  **'•'''  *  *  g«n,*  apet  *  sin,'  ngrai  *  hell,'  hprah  *  god,' 

^^"it  v^'rt>  manifestly  obtained  from  the  Burman. 

(*)t^  KAkhyou  made  their  first  advances  among  the  moun- 
^^jt^  Wtwivu   Bhamo  and  China,  and   began  to  displace 
^^Vr  ^^u  {H^pulation,  lo8»  than  two  centuries  ago.    A  Chinese 
$itt«Att  (Mrimv  told  nu\  that  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
sj)t^¥\>  wasi  not   a    Kakhyen  village    between    Bhamo   and 
^i^MvU.     Now,   the    mountains    are    occupied   by    a    large 
\;4kUv\^u   jvpulation,   who    have  been   described  minutely 
^\    ViuUm^imi.     Not  a   few  of  the  villages  and  mountains 
>\^;4\t\  tiioir  unoiont  Shan  names,  although  no  Shan  remain 
\u    tho   r\\irioiK     Many  Shan    names   of  objects,   especially 
v^u^^rs    wuuivtevl   with    agriculture,    which    the    Kakhyen 
^^uloutlv    pmotiscil   in    a   far    loss  degree   in   their    more 
uonhorn  lunuix*.  won>  domesticated  in  the  language. 

'Iho  Kakhyen  a«>  still  pressing  slowly  southward  and 
vs(!it>van).  and  displacing  the  Shan  and  Burman.  In  1868 
[\w  writ  or  whs  pix^wutinl  from  rvaohing  the  town  of  Theinni 
Uvjujso  tho  mountains  wore  hold  by  a  strong  force  of  Kakh- 
\\M\  ;U  >var  wijU  the  Shan  princt\  Anxious  reference  was 
^u;^^lo  X\^  \\w  tnot,  that  thoy  wore  increasing  in  number  in  the 
\U*\not.  In  Mioh  thinly-jHx^plod  regions,  where  the  indi- 
^«vn\MiH  (sx)>\il;Uion  18  c\Mi;^tantIy  diminishing,  the  Burman 
\\\s\  Shtiu  still  oling  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  while  the 
K»«kl\\on   \Hsim^  to  c\nitino  themselves    altogether    to    the 
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mountains.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Tsenbo,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  defile  of  the  Irrawaddy,  was  formerly  a  city  of 
considerable  size  and  strength,  from  the  remains  of  its 
fortifications.  iKTow,  nearly  the  whole  district  is  abandoned 
by  the  Shan  to  the  Eakhyen,  and  the  city  has  shrunk 
to  a  wretched  stockaded  village  of  fifty  houses.  The 
migration  wave  of  the  Eakhyen  has  not  spent  its  force, 
and  the  spasmodic  attempts  of  the  Burman,  inspired  by 
their  inveterate  hatred,  to  impede  its  further  progress,  are 
unavailing. 

The  language  of  the  Eakhyen  is  by  no  means  so  mono- 
syllabic as  most  of  the  languages  of  Farther  India.  Dis- 
syllables are  numerous.  These  are  not  couplets  of  two 
words  signifying  the  same  thing  which  are  so  common  in 
these  languages,  but  proper  dissyllabic  words. 

Doubtless  the  language  has  a  remote  affinity  to  the 
Burman.  Bobinson  states  that  ^' about  one-fourth  of  its 
vocables  are  allied  to  the  Burmese,  and  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  dialect  of  Manipur.  Its  intonations  are  similar  to 
those  of  its  cognate,  the  Burman,  and  its  grammatical 
construction  precisely  the  same."  This  statement  is  not 
borne  out  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  language.  In 
grammatical  construction  the  Eakhyen  and  Burman  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  this  constitutes  their  principal 
resemblance.  The  writer  has  compared  with  the  Burman 
a  vocabulary  of  nearly  two  thousand  Eakhyen  words  collected 
at  Bhamo,  when  he  reduced  the  language  to  writing  at  that 
place.  Apart  from  words  plainly  absorbed  directly  from  the 
Burman,  the  following  list  gives  the  result  obtained : — 


English. 

Eakhyen. 

Burman. 

Bog 

kwee 

khway. 

Pig 

wa 

• 

wet. 

Go 

wah 

thwah. 

Three 

m-hfloom 

thong. 

Five 

m-nga 

ngah. 

Eye 

mee 

myit  (see). 

Put 

taun-tah 

htAh. 

Fish 

ngi 

ngah. 
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These  few  words  are  the  only  ones  which  show  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  Burman. 

The  Burman  has  only  three  tones  or  intonations,  while  the 
Kakhyen  has  six.  In  this  the  Kakhyen  resembles  the 
Kar^n  far  more  than  the  Burman,  for  the  Karen  has 
six  tones.  Yet  with  the  assistance  of  several  educated 
Karen  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  similarity  of  the  vocables 
with  those  of  the  Karen,  except  in  the  word  for  *  heaven/ 
For  that  the  Sgau  or  White  Karen  i^ord  is  moo,  and  the 
Kakhyen  word  is  rmoo. 

Through  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  Bur- 
man, and  Shan,  not  a  few  words  have  been  absorbed  from 
those  languages.  These,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  affinity  of  the  language. 

The  tribal  divisions  of  the  Kakhyen  are  numerous,  and 
generally  carry  with  them  some  difference  of  dialect.  The 
dialect  chiefly  followed  by  the  writer  in  his  grammatical 
notes  is  the  Kowrie.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  region 
occupied  by  this  people,  and  the  fact,  that  they  have  been 
without  books,  the  dialectic  differences  are  less  than  might 
be  expected.  Many  words  are  identical  in  all  the  dialects, 
while  some  words  are  peculiar  to  a  single  dialect.  A  large 
class  of  words  exists,  which  have  been  subject  to  more  or 
less  dialectic  change  of  form,  but  show  clearly  their  original 
identity. 

A  comparison  of  the  Grammatical  Notes  compiled  by 
Robinson^  from  material  furnished  chiefly  by  Bronson,  the 
vocabularies  and  sentences  published  by  Bronson  in  1839,' 
with  the  language  of  the  Kakhyen  east  of  Bhamo,  shows 
much  less  separation  than  exists  between  Khamti  and  Shan. 

Allowing  for  the  different  systems  of  Anglicizing  the 
Kiikhyon  words  employed  by  Robinson,  Bronson,  and  the 
writer,  the  following  are  the  most  important  dialectic 
variations  shown  by  Robinson's  sketch  : — 

iHt.   Some  of  the  case  particles  differ.     Robinson  gives  na 

'  Jotiniiil  AMiiitir  Society,  Bonpal,  1849,  New  Series^  vol.  xxviii. 
*  A  H|H«llin^  Itook  and  Vocabulary  in  Enp^Iish,  Asaraese,  Singpbo,  and  Na^, 
Jdlpui',  iHUU.  -  rUnuHM  iu  English  and  Singpbo,  Jaipur,  1839.~J.A.S.B.  XTiii. 
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for  the  sign  of  the  genitive,  whereas  the  Eastern  Kakhyen 
use  eh.  He  also  gives  fe  for  the  dative.  This  is  used  by  a 
part  of  the  Eastern  Kakhyen,  but  hpai  is  used  by  others. 

2nd.  According  to  Robinson  there  is  no  sign  for  the 
plural.     W\  is  common  among  all  the  Eastern  Eakhyen. 

3rd.  Srobinson  gives  aim&  for  the  numeral  one.  M&  (also 
mee)  is  used  by  the  Eastern  Eakhyen  as  an  adjective 
meaning  single.     The  common  numeral  one  is  1-ngai. 

4th.  Gadaima  (Eastern  Eakhyen  k-tai)  is  used  only  in  an 
interrogative  sense  by  the  Eastern  Eakhyen.  The  relative 
relation  is  always  indicated  by  a»,  of  which  I  find  no  trace 
in  Brobinson  or  Bronson. 

5th.  For  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ndai  '  this '  and  6r& 
'  that,'  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  use  n-tai  and  worah  or  waurah. 
Or&wah  or  worahwah  is  used  only  of  persons,  and  signifies 
that  person.     Its  opposite  is  n-tai- wah  this  person, 

6th.  The  tense  particles  of  the  verb*  vary  somewhat. 

Por  ha,         past  tense,  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  use  hsa. 

hadai,  perfect  ,,  „  „       ngoot-hsa. 

a,  future    ,,  „  „       nah. 

u,    imperative  ,,  ,,  „       moo  (and  some- 

times go). 


It 
i> 


7th.  There  are  dialectic  differences  in  the  forms  of  words : 

Assamese  Kakhyen.    Burman  Kakhyen.  English. 

Sri  soon  to  speak. 

Kansu  toom-soo  cow. 

Ga-lau  low-low  quickly. 

Bung  toong  to  sit. 

Singandi  shing-gan  out. 

Several  accounts  of  the  mode  of  life,  customs,  and  manners 
of  the  Kakhyen  have  been  published,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  a  description  of  them.  Dr.  Anderson's 
"  Mandalay  to  Momien  "  furnishes  a  faithful  sketch  of  this 
people.  Doubtless  much  more  will  be  heard  of  them  now, 
since  the  American  Baptists  and  the  Boman  Catholics  have 
established  Missions  to  them  at  Bhamo. 

VOL.  XII. — [new  bb&ibs.]  £7 
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GRAMMATICAL  SKETCH. 


Alphabet. 

a 

as  in  father. 

• 

1 

,p    pique ;  in  closed  syllables,  as  in  kick. 

e 

„     eh. 

0 

„     role. 

00 

,,     loose. 

eH 

„    the  French  pear. 

ay 

„    W- 

ai 

„    aisle. 

an 

„    laud. 

ow 

„     howl. 

oi 

„     coil. 

a 

guttural. 

eh 

guttural. 

b 

as  in  bat. 

ch 

„     chip. 

ch 

guttural,  as  in  German  madchen. 

d 

as  in  day. 

f 

„    fat  (only  in  some  dialects). 

g 

»     get. 

h 

ff     hate. 

• 

J 

y>     jar. 

k 

unaspirated  k. 

kh 

aspirated  k. 

1 

as  in  late. 

m 

„     mate ;   when  forming  a  syllable  by  itself  it  is  nasal 

n 

>j     net                yy                  i;                  ,1                jf 

ng 

as  the  final  ng  in  rang. 

P 

unaspirated  p. 

hp 

aspirated  p. 

r 

as  in  rat. 

s 

unaspirated  s. 

hs 

aspirated  s. 

8h 

as  in  shield. 

t 

unaspirated  t. 

ht 

aspirated  t. 

V 

as  in  vine  (only  in  one  dialect). 

w 

,,     wine. 

y 

„     you. 
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When  any  of  the  consonants  form  a  syllable  without  any 
vowel  expressed,  a  slight  semi- vowel  tone  is  to  be  understood. 

The  Tones  of  the  Kakhten  Language. 

The  Kakhyen  is  a  tonal  language.  Six  tones  may  be 
distinguished. 

The  first  is  the  natural  pitcb  of  the  voice  with  a  rising 
inflection  at  the  end,  and  may  be  called  the  natural  tone. 

The  second  is  a  bass  tone,  and  may  be  called  the  grave  tone. 

The  third  is  a  slightly  higher  tone  than  the  second,  and 
is  pronounced  with  an  even  sound.  It  may  be  called  the 
straight' forward  tone. 

The  fourth  is  a  tone  so  uttered  as  to  seem  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  may  be  called  the  emphatic  tone. 

The  fifth  is  a  tone  uttered  with  considerable  explosive 
force,  and  may  be  called  the  explosive  tone. 

The  sixth  is  the  high  tone. 

In  the  matter  of  tones  the  Kakhyen  is  similar  to  all  the 
languages  of  Farther  India. 

Classification  of  Words. 

Kakhyen  words  may  be  classified  as  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
Adjectives,  Verbs,  Adverbs,  Prepositions  (really  Appositions), 
Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

Nouns. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  Nouns  and  Common  Nouns. 
Proper  Nouns  are  the  names  of  persons,  countries,  towns, 
€tc.,  as  Ma-htang. 

Common  Nouns  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 
Ist.  Primitives f  as  ja,  gold ;  pow,  a  gong. 
2nd.  Compound  Nouns.     These  are  formed  by  uniting 
(a)  Two  nouns  as  shat-ti,  rice-pot. 
(bj  A  noun  and  a  verb,  as  jan-proo,  the  East  (jan,  sun, — 

proo,  to  rise). 
(c)  A  verb  and  a  noun,  as  hsin-ai-mashang,  a  watchman 
(watch-who-man). 
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(d)  A  nouD,  verb  and  noun,  as  kum-rang-ram-maehang, 
a  groom  horse-keeper  (horse-keep-man). 
3rd.  Derivative  Nouns.     These  are  formed  by  affixing 
certain  particles  to  verbal  roots. 

(a)  nah-lam,  which  consists  of  nah,  the  Aiture  verbal 
particle,  and  the  noun  lam,  a  tcay  or  road  and 
signifies. trAa^  pertains  to  or  what  there  is  occasion 
for,  as  hsa-nah-lam-ngah,  there  is  occasion  to  go 
(go- will- road-is) . 
fb)  nah-shrah,  which  consists  of  nah,  the  future  verbal 
particle,  and  the  noun  shrah  (some  dialects  hsrah) 
what  is  for,   as  khrit-nah-shrah-ngah,  there  is 
fear,  or  there  is  reason  to  fear. 
4th.  Foreign  Nouns,  introduced  from  the  Shan,  Burman 
and  Chinese  languages,  as  li,  a  boat,  lam,  a  road. 

NvMBBa. 

Nouns  may  be  singular  or  plural.  Often  nouns  are  used 
in  a  generic  sense  and  are  of  common  number,  as  chi  nga-loi 
ngah-fl,  he  has  buffaloes,  nga-loi,  buffalo,  being  used  without 
any  plural  sign. 

The  plural  may  be  formed  in  the  following  ways : — 

Ist.    By  the  use  of  ni,  as  kwi-ni,  dogs,  mashang-ni,  men. 

2nd.  By  the  use  of  khai  (or  some  dialects  khrai),  as 
mashang-khai,  men. 

3rd.  By  affixing  the  adjective  lau,  many,  as  mashang-lau, 
many  men,  i,e.  men. 

Gender. 

Many  Kakhyen   words   are  of  common   gender,   as   the 
names  of  animals  unless  distinguished  as  mentioned  below. 
Masculine  and  feminine  genders  are  distinguished, 
Ist.  By  different  words,  as 

k-wah,  a  father.  k-noo,  a  mother. 

mashang ) 

lah-shah  1  ^  °^^°'  noom-shah,  a  woman. 

lah         a  husband.  noom,  a  wife. 

2nd.  The  masculine  of  brutes  is  distinguished  by  lah  and 
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sometimes  raug,  and  the  feminine  by  yi,  and  in  one  dialect 
by  vi. 

kwi-lah,  a  dog.  kwi-yi,  a  bitchy 

oo-lah      )  oo-yi  ) 

I  a  cock.  .  I  a  hen. 

oo-rang   )  oo-vi  ) 

Casb. 

Kakhyen  nouns  have  no  declension  by  which  different 
cases  may  be  distinguished.  Certain  particles  are  used  to 
indicate  the  relations  of  case,  but  there  is  no  change  of  the 
noun  itself  by  inflection  and  the  particles  are  frequently 
omitted  in  colloquial  use. 

The  following  paradigm  may  serve  to  show  the  use  of 
these  particles : — 

Cabb.  Pa&ticlbb.  Sinottlab.  Plural. 

iVcNn.  jam  mashang,       man      maehang-ni     men 

mashing-jam    „         mashkang-khai  „ 

mashang-ni-jam  ,, 

mashang-khai- 

janx  „ 

Gen,  or  Fos,    eh  mashang*^  of  a  man  mashang-ni-^  of  „ 

J)at.  hpai  masbang-hpai  to  a     mashang-ni-hpai 

man  to  men 

Aee,  hpai  (deh,  with  mashangman  mashang-ni-hpai 

hpai  motion  towards)  men 

AbL  nai  and  deh-nai  mashang-nai  from  mashang-ni-nai 

a  man  from  men 

mashang  deh  nai    mashang-ni-deh- 
from  a  man  nai  from  men 

Vbc,  00  ay  (abruptly  mashang-oo-ay         mashang-ni-oo-ay, 

pronounced)        man !  men ! 

JRemarka  an  Paradu^, 

The  nominative  is  often  used  without  any  distinctive 
particle,  as  mashang  k-jah-a,  man  is  good.  Jam  has  a 
definitive  power,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  adversative  clauses, 
and  is  equivalent  to  as  to,  in  regard  to,  concerning,  n-tai 
mashang  jam  k-jah-o,  this  man  is  good,  i.e.  as  to  this  man, 
he  is  good. 
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The  genitive  or  possessive  case  is  indicated  by  the  sign  ^h, 
as  n-tai  n-tah-^h  ching-kah  k-bah-a,  this  house's  door  ia 
large.  The  eh  however  is  not  essential,  for  possession  is 
indicated  frequently  by  placing  the  noun  denoting  possession 
before  the  thing  possessed  without  the  eh,  as  n-tai  lai-kah 
ngai  lai-kah  tai-a,  this  book  is  my  book. 

Hpai  (some  dialects  fai  and  feQ)  is  used  as  a  dative  affix, 
and  is  equivalent  to  to,  as  ngai  hpai,  kam-hpraung  yah-moo, 
give  money  to  me.  Hpai  is  frequently  omitted,  as  ngai 
yah-moo,  give  (it)  me. 

The  accusative  case  is  often  used  without  any  particle,  aa 
n-sin  lah-sah-rit,  bring  water.  Hpai  is  sometimes  used,  as 
nang  ngai  hpai  ma-san-toom-i,  do  you  pity  meP  Hpai 
seems  to  denote  the  object  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb 
bears  most  strongly,  whether  the  direct  or  indirect  object. 
The  object  towards  which  motion  is  directed  may  be  indicated 
by  the  simple  accusative,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  sah-sa,  he 
has  gone  to  that  house ;  or  by  affixing  deh,  as  chi  wau-rah 
n-tah  deh  sah-sa,  he  has  gone  to  that  house. 

The  ablative  relation  is  indicated  by  nai,  as  too-wah  n-tah 
nai  proo-sa,  the  chief  has  gone  out  of  the  house ;  or  by  deh- 
nai,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  deh-nai  sah-a,  he  comes  from  that 
house.  Often  no  particle  is  used,  as  too-wah  n-tah  proo-sa, 
the  chief  has  gone  out  of  the  house. 

The  vocative  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  noun,  aa 
ching-khoo,  friend !  or  ching-khoo  oo-ay,  friend ! 

Changes  in  the  Forms  of  Nouns, 

Some  nouns  drop  the  initial  letter  when  a  pronoun  is  pre 
fixed,  as  k-wah,  father,  drops  the  k,  and  becomes  ngai  wah, 
my  father,  when  ngai  is  prefixed;    k-nam,  a   daughter-in- 
law,  becomes  chi-nam,  his  daughter-in-law. 

Peonotjns. 

Pronouns  have  no  inflexional  changes  of  form  to  indicate 
gender  or  case.  The  relations  are  expressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  nouns. 
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Pbbsonal  Pbonounb. 
Firtt  iV«0fi. 

Ngai  signifies  I.  N-hteh  signifies  we,  some  dialects  having 
n-hteng,  i-hteng  and  i. 

Nang  signifies  thou.  Nan-hteh  signifies  ye,  some  dialects 
having  nan-hteng,  ni  and  ni-hteng. 

Third  J^UTion, 

Chi  signifies  he,  while  wau-rah-wah  (that  person)  is  also 
often  used  with  the  same  signification.  Chi-ni  signifies 
they.  Other  dialects  have  khan-hteng,  shan-hteh,  wau-rah- 
hteh,  wau-rah-hteng  and  wau-rah-ni. 

PoBsssnyB  Pbonoukb. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  affixing  ^h  to  the 
personal  pronouns,  as  ngai-^i,  my;  nang-«A,  thy. 

BsFLvxnrB  Pbonouns. 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  kho6m,  khoom-mah  (some 
dialects  khoom-mi)  and  tah-nang,  as  ngai  khoom-k-lau  nah, 
I  myself  will  do  it ;  tah-nang  n-tah,  his  own  house. 

Bblatitb  P&onoun. 

The  particle  ai  represents  the  relative  pronoun,  and  may  be 

rendered  who,  which  or  what,  according  to  the  connexion, 

although  strictly  speaking  ai  is  a  simple  verbal  particle,  as 

ka-lau-ai-mashang  (the  working  man),  the  man  who  works. 

Intbhrooatiyb  Pbonouks. 

k-tai,  who?   or  whom? 

krah,   which 

hpah  (some  dialects  n-hpah  nam-hpah  m-hpah),  what  P 

Abjechyes. 

Adjectives  are  of  four  kinds,  simple,  verbal,  pronominal, 
and  numeral. 

SiMPLB  AdJXCTITBS. 

Simple  adjectives  are  those  not  derived  from  any  other 
part  of  speech,  as  mah  (other  dialects  mi),  e.i.  kum-rang 
1-ngai  mah  ngah,  there  is  a  single  pony. 
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VeBBAL  ADJBCnYBS. 

• 

Verbal  adjectives  are  those,  which^  while  denoting  some 
quality  of  a  noun^  have  the  verb  to  be  inherent  in  th«m,  as 
mai,  to  be  good,  k-bah,  to  be  large. 

They  may  be  joined  directly  to  the  noun,  as  ma-shang 
k-jahy  a  good  man,  poom  k-ji,  a  little  mountain. 

COMPABISON   OF  ADJBCTiyBB. 

Comparison  is  not  made  by  any  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
adjective  itself,  but  by  other  words. 

An  imperfect  degree  of  comparison  is  expressed  by  affixing 
saun  saun,  rather  or  about,  to  an  adjective,  as  maren  saun 
saun,  about  the  same. 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the 
particle  htah-krow,  as  lai-kah  n-tai  lai-kah  wau-rah  htah- 
krow  k-jah-a,  this  book  is  better  than  that  book.  N-tah 
n-tai  n-tah  wau-rah  htah-krow  k-bah-a,  this  house  is  greater 
than  that  house. 

The  superlative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  n-lang 
htah-krow,  or  by  loong-lang,  as  lai-kah  n-tai  n-lang  htah-krow 
k-jah-a  this  book  is  the  best.  N-tai  li  loong-lang  htah-krow 
ning-nan-a,  this  boat  is  the  newest. 

Pronominal  Adjbctivbs. 

Pronominal  Adjectives  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 

1st.  Demonstrative — 

n-tai,  this,  as  oo-n-tai,  this  fowl ;  wau-rah  (other  dialects  wo-rah), 
that,  as  wau-rah-n-tah,  that  house. 

lay-rah  (other  dialects  leh-rah),  this,  and  hto-rah,  that,  are  used 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  lay-rah  n-tah,  this  (nearer)  house,  as 
opposed  to  hto-rah  n-tah,  that  (remoter)  house. 

2nd.  Distributive — 

shit-too,  every,  as  ma-shang  shit-too,  every  man,  koo-koo,  as 
mashang  koo-koo,  every  man. 

k-tai  n-soon  whoever 

krah  n-soon  whichever 

hpah  n-soon  whatever 

1-ngai  1-ngai  each  {lit,  one,  one) 
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3rd.  Reciprocal — 

1-ngai  hteh  1-ngai,     one  another. 

4th.  Indefinite — 

khoom-khang  (moo)  and  lah-lai  (mah),  any ;  k-kah,  as  mashang 
k-kah,  other  or  another. 

1-khaung  (two),  both, 
kow-mah  (some  dialects  kow-mi),  some, 
(rai)  shah-mah,  something. 
mah-cAah,  loong-lang,  mah-cArah  n-lang  and  ning-lang,  all. 

5th.  Correlative — 

ning-rai,  shing-rai,  ning-deh,  n-tai-saun-deh,  such,  of  this  sort, 
wau-rah-saun-deh  (also  wo-rah-saun-deh)  such,  of  that  sort. 

saun,  such  as. 

hpah-pauk,  and  k-nuig,  of  what  sort. 

k-teh,  how  much  ?  how  many  ? 

n-teh,  so  much. 

Numeral  ADJBcnYES. 
Cardinals. 

1-ngai,  one ;  l-<?Aaung,  two ;  m-hsoom,  three ;  m-li,  four ;  m-ngah, 
five ;  kroo,  six ;  hsa-nit,  seven ;  m-sat,  eight ;  ja-cAoo,  nine ;  shi, 
ten ;  shi  1-ngai,  eleven ;  shi-l-cAaung,  twelve ;  khoom,  twenty ; 
khoom  1-ngai,  twenty-one;  hsoom-shi,  thirty;  m-li  shi,  forty; 
m-ngah  shi,  fifty ;  kroo-shi,  sixty ;  hsa-nat  shi,  seventy ;  m-sat  shi, 
eighty  ;  ja-choo  shi,  ninety  ;  lah-sah,  one  hundred;  lah-sah  1-ngai, 
one  hundred  and  one ;  mi-sah,  two  hundred ;  m-hsoom  sah,  three 
hundred ;  khing-mi,  a  thousand  (Shan). 

Vekbs. 

Kakhyen  verbs  may  be  either  transitive,  as  toot,  to  sell, 
hprah,  to  destroy,  or  intransitive,  as  sab,  to  go,  hten,  to  be 
destroyed.  Some  verbs  are  used  in  an  active  or  passive 
sense,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  context,  without  any 
changes  of  form. 

The  accidents  of  mood  and  tense  are  expressed  by  the  use 
of  particles,  the  form  of  the  verb  never  undergoing  any 
change. 

The  following  paradigm  indicates  the  most  common  form 
of  the  verb : — : 

k-lau,  to  work  or  to  do. 
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Pbbsent  Tbnsb. 

SiNOULAB.  Plu&AL. 

n-gai  k-lau  I  do  or  work.  i  k-lau  We  do  or  work, 

nang  k-lau   Thou  dost  or  workest.   nik-lau  Ye  do  or  work, 

chi  k-lau      He  does  or  works.  chi-nik-lau     They  do  or  work. 

The  yarious  forms  of  personal  pronouns  which  may  be 
employed  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section  on 
Pronouns. 

IicPBBPECT  OB  Past  Indbfutitb. 
n-gai  k-lau  hsa    I  worked.  i  k-lau  hsa    We  worked,  etc. 

Perfect  ob  Past  Depinite. 

n-gai  k-lau  ngoot-hsa  I  have  worked,     i  k-lau  ngoot-hsa  We  have 

worked,  etc. 
Futubb. 

n-gai  k-lau  nah  I  will  work,  etc. 

Pbesent  Participle. 
k-lau  ngah  working. 

Impbbatitb. 

k-lau  moo  work. 

k-lau  kau  let  us  work. 

hpoong  k-lau  work  not  (prohibitive). 

Potential  Mood. 

n-gai  k-lau  loo-a         I  can  do,  etc. 

n-gai  k-lau  loo-nah  )  _  _ 

•  ,  1  1.  }  I  must  do,  etc. 

n-gai  k-lau  an-nah)  ' 

Subjunctive. 
n-gai  k-lau  yang        K  I  work,  etc. 

Remarks  on  Paradigm, 

hsa  affixed  to  the  verb  denotes  what  is  past  or  finished.  It 
may  denote  a  completed  act  or  one  whose  commencement  is 
completed,  though  the  act  still  continues. 

ngoot-sa  affixed  to  the  verb  denotes  an  act  wholly  completed 
in  the  past. 

nah  affixed  denotes  future  time. 

moo  is  a  strictly  imperative  affix. 

hpoong  is  a  strictly  prohibitive  prefix. 
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ngahy  io  dwells  remain^  affixed  to  a  verb,  denotes  present 
continuance  or  existence  of  an  action  or  state. 

loo  affixed  to  a  verb  denotes  can,  be  abk,  but  with  the 
future  nah,  denotes  must, 

yang  affixed  to  a  verb  is  equivalent  to  if. 

Other  Verbal  Pa&ticlbb. 

These  may  be  classified  as  follows : — ^Assertive,  Temporal, 
Imperative,  Interrogative,  Emphatic,  and  Qualifying. 

AssERTiYB  Particles. 

a       as,  n-gai  sah-n  I  go. 

ai      as,  chi  lah-sah-ai        he  fetches  it« 

teh   (in  the  Eowrie  dialect) 

Temporal  Particles. 

ngah,  denotes  present  contintuince  of  action  or  state,  as  shat- 
shah  ngah-a,  he  is  eating. 

nau,  stilly  yet,  denotes  present  continuance  of  action  or 
state,  as  shat-nau  shah  ngah-a,  he  is  still  eating. 

ni  about  or  on  the  point  of,  as  chi  shat-shah  nah-ni,  he  is 
about  to  eat  rice. 

krai  with  the  negative  n-  means  not  i/et,  as  chi  krai  n-shah, 
he  has  not  yet  eaten. 

shi  at  the  end  of  a  negative  sentence  has  the  same  meaning 
as  krai.     In  an  affirmative  sentence  it  means  yet  or  again. 

ran,  again,  is  used  with  the  future  particle  nah,  as  chi 
hsah-ran-nah,  he  will  go  again. 

kang  denotes  a  thing  as  already  done,  as  chi  k-lau  kang- 
hsa,  he  has  done  it  once. 

Impbratiye  Particles. 

moo  is  the  strictly  imperative  affix,  as  hprah-moo,  destroy ; 
sometimes  oo. 

yoo-moo  signifies  try,  as  k-lau  yoo-moo,  try  to  do. 

kau  is  first  pers.  pi.  imperative,  as  shat-shah-kau,  let  us  eat. 

moo-kau  may  be  used  in  a  causative  manner,  as  chi  k-lau 
moo-kau,  let  him  do  it. 

hpoong  is  prohibitive,  as  hpoong  a-noo,  don't  strike. 

rit  used  with  hsah,  to  go,  denotes  motion  towards,  as  hsah- 
rit,  come. 
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hpoong — sh-ngoon,  prohibitive  causal,  as  hpoong  yoop  sh- 
ngoon,  do  not  let  (him)  sleep. 

Intbrrooatiyb  Pakticlbs. 

i  is  a  direct  interrogative  ending,  as  nang  hsah-nah-i,  will 
you  go? 

mi  is  used  similarly. 

a-htah  is  an  indirect  interrogative,  as  hprah  k-teh  ngah 
a-htah,  how  many  gods  are  there  ? 

lau  is  a  respectful  interrogative,  as  k-tai-lau,  who  is  it  ? 

Emphatic  Pabticlbs. 

jah  jah,  very,  as  jah  jah  k-bah,  it  is  very  large. 

QUALIFTINQ  PaBTICLBB. 

Many  of  these  particles  are  verbs.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

lau,  to  he  enough^  as  ma-shang  ni  lau  shah-hsa,  the  men 
have  eaten  enough. 

kam,  to  exert  one^a  aelf^  as  too-wah  kam  k4au-(7,  the  chief 
exerts  himself  to  work  (i,e,  to  get  something  accomplished). 

ma-yoo,  to  wish,  desire,  as  ngai  moo  ma-yoo-a,  I  want  to  see. 

pai,  to  return,  used  to  denote  repetition  of  action,  again,  as 
chi  pai  k-laU'hsa,  he  has  done  it  again. 

loi,  to  be  easy,  as  chi  k-lau  loi-a  and  chi  a-loi  k-lau-a,  he 
works  easily. 

cheng,  to  know  (also  cheh),  hence  to  be  able  to  do,  as  chi 
cheng  k-lau-fl,  he  can  (i.e,  knows  how  to)  work. 

mah,  to  come  to  an  eml,  as  mam-koo  shah  mah-hsa,  the  rice 
is  entirely  eaten  up. 

htoom,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  mam-koo  shah  htoom  hsa,  the 
rice  is  entirely  eaten  up. 

row,  to  be  free,  at  leisure,  as  ngai  n-row  k-lau,  I  cannot  find 
time  to  do  it. 

too-khah,  until,  as  chi  hsah-nah  too-khah,  nang  ngah  moo, 
remain  here  until  he  goes. 

roo,  to  be  hard,  diffi<:ult,  as  k-lau  roo-a,  it  is  difficult  to  do. 

mai,  to  be  good,  as  chi  mai  k-lau-a,  it  is  good  for  him  to  do 
it. 

taun-tah,  to  put,  place,  affixed  to  the  verb,  gives  the  idea  of 
completeness  of  action,  as  chi  k-lau  taun-tah,  he  has  worked. 
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sh-ngoon,  to  cauBe,  is  used  in  a  causative  sense,  as  wah 
k-shah  hpai  kat  deh  hsah  sh-ngoon-a,  the  father  makes  his 
son  go  to  the  city,  kwi  ning-shi  ja-khrat  sh-ngoon-a,  the  dog 
causes  the  knife  to  fall. 

tat,  to  send,  is  also  used  in  a  causative  sense,  as  kwi  ning- 
shi  ja-khrat  tat-a,  the  dog  causes  the  knife  to  fall. 

kam,  to  tcish,  only  in  composition,  as  ngai  kam  m-ri,  I  wish 

to  buy. 

Adye&bs. 

Adverbs  and  words  used  adverbially  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

Adtbrbs  of  Place. 

(a)  Interrogative:  k-deh,  where?  whither?  as  chi  k-deh 
hsah-nah-i,  where  will  he  go?  k-nang,  where?  whither? 
as  nang  k-nang  loo-a-i,  where  do  you  get  it  ?  k-deh-nai  and 
k-nang-nai,  whence?  as  chi-ni  k-nang-nai  hsah-hsa-i,  whence 
did  they  come  ? 

(J)  nang  and  nang-deh,  here ;  wau-deh,  and  wau-nang-deh 
(also  wo-deh  and  wo-nang-deh),  there;  hto-deh,  yonder; 
man-deh  and  shaung-deh,  before;  hpang-deh  and  shaung- 
too-deh,  behind;  m-poo,  below;  ning-sang,  above;  k-tah, 
inside ;  shing-gan,  outside. 

Adverbs  of  Timb. 

(a)  Interrogative:  k-loi,  when?  as  nang  k-loi  hsah-nah-i, 
when  will  you  go  ? 

{b)  Irregular  forms  in  common  use. 

tai-ni,  to-day. 

tai-nah,  to-night. 

hpaut,  hpaut-deh,  hpaut-ni,  to-morrow. 

hpaut-ma-nap,  to-morrow  morning. 

hpaut-nah,  to-morrow  evening. 

m-ni,  yesterday. 

m-nah,  last  evening. 

m-ni  or  m-an-ni,  day  before  yesterday. 

tai-nuig,  this  year. 

m-ning,  last  year. 

htah-ning,  next  year. 

yah,  now. 

mi-yat,  just  now  (past). 
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yah-khring-mai,  just  now  (».«.  soon) 

yat-khring-shah  \ 

loi-khring-shah  >  soon. 

an-nah  ) 

yah-mai,  afterwards. 

hpang-deh  and  yah-hpang-deh,  afterwards. 

moi-yah,  then,  formerly  (also  moi-yi). 

nah-nah,  long  (time). 

k-lang-lang,  sometimes. 

k-loi-loi,  occasionally. 

sh-ni-toop,  all  day. 

lang-mi,  once. 

l-(7Aaung-lang,  twice. 

k-loi-moo,  every  time. 

Adtbrbs  of  Mannbb. 

(a)  Proper  adverbs,  as  li-lah,  in  vain ;  shit-tah,  together,  as 
chi-ni-shit-tah  k-lau-nah,  they  will  work  together. 

(b)  Single  verbs  used  as  adverbs,  as  nah,  to  be  long  in 
time,  chi  hsah-nah-hsa,  he  has  been  gone  a  long  time. 

(c)  Single  verbs  reduplicated,  mai  mai  k-lau-moo,  do  well. 

Adybrbs  of  Numbbr. 

These  are  formed  by  cardinal  numbers  prefixed  to  lang, 
a  time,  as  1-ngai  lang,  one  time,  UchoMUg  lang,  two  times. 
One  time  is  also  indicated  by  mah  or  mi,  as  lang-mah,  one 
time ;  k  is  also  prefixed  sometimes,  as  k-lang-mah. 

Adverbs  of  CoMPAPasoN. 

maren         the  same. 

ah-rah         equally. 

jah  jah 

a-hpah 

^  \  very 

now 

ijow-wah 

saim  saun,  rather,  about. 

ADVERBa  OP  Neqation. 

The  adverb  of  negation  is  n,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  verb, 
as  ngai  n-hsah-nah,  I  will  not  go. 

Kang  afiixed  to  a  verb  having  the  negative  prefixed 
signifies  never,  as  ngai  n-moo  kang  hsa,  I  have  never  seen. 
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P&ONOMINAL  AdJBCTIVBS  USED  AdYBRBIALLT. 

ning-rang,  ning-rai,  shing-rai,  ning-di,  n-tai-saun-deh, 
wau-rah-saun-deh,  thus : 

k-ning  and  k-ning-di,  how  ? 
k-deh,  how  many  ?  how  much  ? 
n-tai,  so  much, 
sh-koo  and  koo,  every, 
hpah-rai,  why? 

M18CBLLANBOU8. 

moo,  also,  as  chi-ni  moo  hsah-nah,  they  also  will  go. 

shah,  only,  as  n-tai  shah-ngah,  there  is  this  only. 

k-ji,  a  little. 

k-ji-shah,  only  a  little. 

sh-rah-ma-koop,  every  where. 

sh-ni-sh-nang,  every  day. 

toot-toot,  every  time. 

Pbepositions  {really  Ad-positions). 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jE>reposition  in  the  Kakhyen 
language.  English  prepositions  are  represented  by  secondary 
nouns,  or  particles  affixed  to  the  noun  governed.  The  second- 
ary nouns  should  properly  be  treated  under  the  section  on 
Nouns. 

k-ang  (also  k-ah),  in  the  midst  of,  as  khow-nah  k-ang  kwi 
ngah,  there  is  a  dog  in  the  midst  of  the  rice*field. 

k-tah,  inside  of,  within,  as  hsoom-too  hsam-po  k-tah  deh 
ngah,  the  hammer  is  within  the  box. 

kroop,  around,  as  n-tah  kroop  hpoon  ngah-a,  there  are 
trees  around  the  house. 

gway  and  kau,  to,  as  ngai  ma-htin  too  gway  hsah-nah,  I 
will  go  to  the  Matin  chief. 

saun,  as,  according  as,  n-tai  lai-kah  saun,  chi  mai  mai 
k-lau-a,  according  to  this  book,  he  does  well. 

shing-gan,  outside,  as  kam-rang  wah  laung  shing-gan 
ngah,  the  pony  is  outside  the  stable. 

shing-too-deh,  behind,  as  wau-rah  ma-shang  shing-too-deh 
kwi  k-ji  ngah,  there  is  a  small  dog  behind  that  man. 
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shaung-deh,  before,  chi  n-tai-wah  shaung-deh  k-Iau  hsah, 
he  did  it  before  this  person. 

ta-khoo  and  n-khoo,  within,  inside  of,  as  chi  n-tah  ta-koo 
deh  shang-hsa,  he  has  gone  within  the  house. 

hteh,  with,  as  kah-deh  k-lau-hsah,  it  is  made  of  {i.e.  with) 
earth. 

hteh-row,  together  with,  as  chi  nan-hteng  hteh-row  k-lau- 
nah,  he  works  together  with  you. 

deh,  at,  in,  to,  chi  n-tah-deh  ngah  ngah,  he  is  at  the  house. 

ning-sang  and  n-sah,  upon,  above,  as  wau-rah  n-tah  ning- 
sang  deh  kah-khah  ngah,  there  is  a  crow  upon  that  house. 

nai  and  deh  nai,  from,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  deh  nai  hsah-a^ 
he  comes  from  that  house. 

hpang-deh,  after,  as  chi  ngai  hpang-deh  hsah-nah,  he  will 
come  after  me. 

m-kow,  by,  near,  as  n-tah  m-kow  hpoon  ngah,  there  is  a 
tree  near  the  house. 

m-joi  and  m-ji,  on  account  of,  as  1-po  wau-rah  m-joi,  chi 
khrit-a,  he  is  afraid  on  account  of  that  snake. 

n-taung-deh,  before,  in  front  of,  as  n-tah  n-taung-deh  lam 
ngah-a,  there  is  a  road  before  the  house. 

m-rah,  for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of,  as  ma-shang  m-cha 
m-rah  too  yay-hsoo  hsi  kham-hsah,  Jesus  suffered  death  for 
all  men. 

1-htah,  above. 

1-pran,  between,  as  kwi  n-tah  1-chaung  1-pran  ngah-or,  a 
dog  is  between  the  two  houses. 

lam,  concerning,  about,  as  chi  kam-hpraung  lam  soon-^, 
he  speaks  about  the  money. 

wau-rah-chran-deh,  on  that  side  of. 

n-tai-chran-deh,  on  this  side  of. 

m-poo,  under,  below,  as  n-tah  m-poo-deh  oo  1-ngai  cAaum-<i, 
one  fowl  goes  under  the  house. 

Conjunctions. 
(a)  Copulative  Kelations. 

hteh  (with  nouns),  k-hteh  (with  verbs),  and,  as  kwi  hteh 
toom-hsoo  ugah-a,  there  are  dogs  and  cows. 
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tai-htah,  moreover,  besides,  as  ngai  n-tah  k-lau-nah,  tai- 
htah  li  k-lau-nah,  I  will  build  a  bouse,  besides  I  will  build  a  boat. 

{b)   AOTBBSATITB    RELATIONS. 

rai-ti-moo,  although,  nevertheless,  as'a-moo-ngah  rai-ti-moo 
ngai  hsah-nah,  although  I  have  business,  I  will  go.  rai-ti- 
moo  also  expresses  the  sense  of  or,  as  mai  mai  k-lau-nah- i, 
rai-ti-moo  n-mai  k-lau-nah-i,  will  you  do  well  or  will  you 
do  badly  P 

(e)  Illatitb  Relations. 
tai-rai-yang  and  shing-rai-yang,  therefore,  as  chi  n-k-ji 
tai-rai-yang,  khi  hpai  a-noo-moo,  he  is  bad,  therefore  beat 
him. 

{d)  Tblic  Relations. 
loo-khah  or  loo  khrah,  in  order  that,  as  n-tah  n-tai  k-lau 
loo-khah  koo-wah  m-ri  taun-tah^  in  order  to  make  this  house 
I  bought  bamboos. 

{e)  Conditional  Relations. 

yang,  if,  as  chi  yang-yi  toot-yang  ngai  m-ri-nah,  if  he 
sells  the  potatoes  I  will  buy  them. 

(/)  Temporal  Relations. 

sh-loi,  when,  as  chi  poom-deh  wah  sh-loi  joom  lah-wah- 
nah,  when  he  returns  to  the  mountain,  he  will  carry  salt. 
1-pran,  before,  as  chi  hsah-1-pran,  before  he  goes, 
hpang-deh,  after,  as  chi  hsah  hpang-deh,  after  he  goes. 

(jff)  Miscellaneous. 

m-joi,  because,  as  n-tai  ma-shang  m-ji-ai-m-joi,  ngai  mit- 
roo-fl,  because  this  man  is  sick  I  am  sorry. 

lam,  the  reason  or  fact  of,  that,  as  chi  n-tah  hprah  lam 
ngai  cheng-«,  I  know  that  {i.e.  the  fact)  he  destroyed  the 
house. 

saun,  according  as,  as  chi  soon-ai-saun,  mai  k-lau-a,  it  is 
well  to  do  as  he  says. 

The  English  that  is  often  indicated  by  no  sign,  the  coUoca^- 
tion  of  the  clauses  of  the  sentence  being  sufficient,  as  chi 
shat-shah,  ngai  cheng-n,  I  know  that  he  eats  rice. 

▼OL.  Ml. — [new  bebies.]  2S 
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IlTTEBJECIIOirS. 

wai  ezclamation  of  surprise, 
ov-ay  „  in  calling, 

a-kah  „  expressive  of  pain, 

a-kah-kah  ,,  ,,  ,, 

oi  „  of  response. 


Dialects. 

There  are  considerable  dialectic  differences  between  the 
different  tribes.  Sometimes  names  for  an  object  are  entirely 
different.  Sometimes  there  are  changes  in  the  consonants, 
or  vowels,  or  tones  only.  Thus  oo  and  woo  are  dialectic 
differences  in  the  name  of  a  fowl,  ma- shah  and  ma-shang  for 
man,  khah  and  kheng  for  to  know. 

Construction  of  Sentences. 

The  order  of  the  words  and  clauses  in  a  sentence  is  more 
perfectly  like  the  Burman  than  that  of  any  other  language  of 
Farther  India.  A  Kakhyen  sentence  can  generally  be 
transposed  into  a  Burman  sentence,  word  for  word,  without 
disturbing  the  collocation  of  the  words,  yet  there  are  scarcely 
any  words  which  show  any  affinity  for  corresponding  words 
in  the  Burman  in  form  and  meaning. 
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Art.  XVII. — Notes  on  the  Libyan  Languages,  in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  Robert  N.  Cust^  Esq.^  etc,,  Hon.  Secretary 
R.A.S.,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Nbwman,  M.E.A.S. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  have  requested  me  to  write  some 
account  of  the  work  which  I  have  in  hand  concerning  the 
Libyan  languages.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  without  a  rather 
lengthy  introduction,  which  must  begin  with  some  account  of 
my  sources  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  best  to  open  these 
historically. 

Venture  de  Faradis,  Professor  of  Turkish  in  the  Paris 
School  of  Living  Languages,  initiated  the  study  of  the  native 
language  spoken  on  the  highlands  and  slopes  of  Mount 
Atlas.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Persian, 
and  was  selected  by  Napoleon  the  First  as  "Secretary 
Interpreter"  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  in  Egypt.  The 
celebrated  Amed^e  Jaubert,  his  successor  in  the  Turkish 
Professorship,  gives  high  testimony  to  his  powers  and  activity. 
Yet  his  Dictionary,  published  by  Jaubert  half  a  century  later, 
— that  is,  in  1844, — is  unfortunately  grounded  on  the  false 
assumption  that  only  one  language  is  spoken  in  the  Algerine 
and  in  the  Morocco  highlands.  In  his  own  day  St.  Augustine 
attested  that  one  language  prevailed  in  Koman  Africa,  and 
it  was  quite  natural  to  suppose  the  same  to  be  true  now, 
when  a  large  and  striking  similarity  was  found  in  the 
leading  nouns  and  verbs.  But  the  changes  induced  in 
1500  years  have  broken  up  the  original  unity,  and  we  are 
now  forced  to  admit  at  least  four  languages,  each  differing 
from  the  other  more  than  German  from  Dutch,  or  Portuguese 
from  Spanish.  Venture  incorporated  into  his  Dictionary, 
which  necessarily  was  only  a  skeleton,  the  Algerine  language 
which  we  call  Kabail,  and  the  Morocco  language  which 
we  call  Shilha.     His  Kabail,  moreover,  is  not  identical  with 
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the  Zouave,  and  it  is  often  a  delicate  problem  to  separate  his 
Shilha  words. 

Several  travellers  brought  to  Europe  short  notices  of  these 
tribes,  vaguely  called  Berbers,  and  very  short  lists  of  their 
native  words.  But  none  appear  to  have  put  out  so  much 
energy  as  Mr.  "William  B.  Hodgson,  United  States  Consul 
at  Tunis,  about  the  time  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers 
(1830)  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  Considering  his  entire 
isolation  and  the  lack  of  practical  interest  to  the  United 
States,  his  energy  and  literary  ambition  are  remarkable.  He 
induced  an  "  educated "  Taleb  of  Ghadames  to  compose  a 
volume  of  his  travels  among  the  Tuariks  (in  Arabic  perhaps), 
with  an  Arabo-Tuarik  vocabulary.  This  MS.  he  sent  to  the 
learned  Monsieur  D'Avezac,  of  Paris,  a  veteran  student  of 
African  tribes  and  institutions.  But  to  this  day  (it  seems) 
it  has  not  been  published ;  possibly  because  in  Paris  graver 
defects  were  found  in  it  than  Mr.  Hodgson  had  the  means 
of  detecting.  He  further,  when  Pro-Consul  at  Algiers, 
engaged  Sidi  Hamet,  a  learned  native  of  Bougie,  to  trans- 
late the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  the  London 
Bible  Society  into  the  Kabail  language.  As  a  specimen  the 
Society  printed  only  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Luke, 
because  of  hesitation  about  the  peculiar  types  employed. 
On  this  topic  there  is  something  to  be  explained. 

The  Kabail  of  Bougie,  equally  with  the  Zouave,  lisps  the 
ordinary  t  into  ts.  The  Galla  language  also  has  a  peculiar 
U,  for  which  Karl  Tutschek  invented  a  Roman  substitute. 
Either  by  his  own  initiation,  or  by  Mr.  Hodgson's  suggestion, 
Sidi  Hamet  invented  a  new  quasi- A.rd\>  type,  consisting  of  an 
Arab  (jww  surmounted  by  the  two  dots  of  a  ci^,  to  represent 
the  sound  which  on  difierent  areas  vacillates  from  ta  to  t. 
He  likewise  invented  a  new  form  for  the  sound  which  varies 
from  t  to  Greek  ^,  being  0  in  the  highlands  and  t  in  many 
of  the  lower  districts.  Apparently  he  objected  to  Arabic 
CL?,  because  it  is  radically  diverse  from  ci^.  But  the 
innovations  were  not  well  received  by  the  conservatism  of 
the  native  Talebs,  and  have  not  been  persisted  in ;  nor  did 
the  Bible  Society  publish  the  rest  of  the  translation.     In 
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fact,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Sidi  Hamet,  however  fair  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  was  far  from  perfect  in  his 
understanding  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels,  from 
which  he  translated.  The  Book  of  Genesis  comes  more 
easily  to  the  mind  of  a  Moslem,  and  one  might  perhaps 
wish  that  this  book  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  lead* 

I  fear  to  be  egotistic ;   but  my  entanglement  in  these 
studies  may  seem  so  eccentric,  that  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain  how  this  came  about     My  friend  the  late 
eminent  Dr.  James  Cowles  Prichard  was  writing  his  third 
edition  of  the  Physical  History  of  Man  in  1834-5,  and  had 
just  got  upon  the  topic  of  Mount  Atlas  and  its  native  races, 
when  the  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Luke  (1833)  were  handed 
to  him.     He  knew  that  I  had  a  small  practical  acquaintance 
with  Syrian  Arabic,  and  immediately  impressed  me  to  study 
this  very  moderate  volume.     Indeed  his  ardour  for  science 
and  his  immense  knowledge  gave  him  much  influence  with 
young  men :  I  had  spare  time,  and  under  his  encouragement 
I  worked  far  more  than  I  ever  intended.     In  short,  in  1835, 
I  wrote  an  outline  of  the  Kabail  grammar,  and  an  analysis, 
separating    the   native   words    from   the   Arabic    copiously 
mixed ;  and  my  performance  was  printed  January,  1836,  in 
a    magazine    called    the    West   of  England    Journal,     The 
Chevalier  (afterwards  Baron)  Biinsen  took  a  kind  interest 
in  this,  and  by  his  own  initiation  induced  the  Bible  Society 
to  send  me  their  MS.  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of 
Genesis.     Over  these  I  wasted  much  time,  not  duly  taking 
to  heart  the  certainty  that  able  Frenchmen,  with  resources 
far  greater,  were  sure  to  supersede  and  reduce  to  worthless- 
ness  anything   that  I   could  write.      Nevertheless  in  my 
leisure  hours  I  continued  to  work  on ;  and  at  length,  in  1843, 
finished  a  somewhat  more  complete  Kabail  Grammar ;  which 
under  the  kind  patronage  of  Professor  Lassen  was  published 
in  the  Morgenldndische  Zeitschrift,  1845. 

Meanwhile,  in  1844,  two  valuable  works  appeared  in  Paris. 
The  one  has  been  named  already,  the  Dictionary  of  Venture 
de  Paradis,  from  which  the  zealous  editor  (Jaubert)  had 
constructed   a  reverse  list,  Berber-Frangais.      He  did  not 
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separate  the  Arabic  from  the  Berber.  The  other  was  a  huge 
Kabail  dictionary,  Frangais-Berber,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Brosselard.  A  committee  of  five  persons  were  responsible 
for  it,  of  whom  Sidi  Hamet  was  one ;  the  other  four  were 
Frenchmen.  We  may  probably  infer  that  the  chief  stress 
of  work  fell  on  M.  Brosselard,  and  that  French  acumen  took 
sound  measures  for  extracting  out  of  Sidi  Hamet  whateyer 
was  fullest  and  most  exact  in  his  knowledge.  This  dictionary 
is,  no  doubt,  a  standard  work,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy ; 
yet  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  sadly  disappointing.  Neces- 
sarily it  had  a  political  aim — to  help  French  officers  in  their 
practical  relations  with  native  Libyans;  and  when  these 
natives  superseded  Libyan  vocables  and  verbs  by  Arabic,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  dictionary  to  follow  their  lead.  Thus 
the  result  is,  that  often  from  twenty  lines  one  can  hardly 
glean  a  single  new  Kabail  word,  and  when  you  turn  out  a 
French  word  in  hope,  you  are  disappointed  by  being  put  off 
with  Arabic.  This  work,  however,  for  the  first  time  made 
clear  the  distinction  in  Kabail  (and  virtually  in  all  the 
Libyan  languages)  between  the  aorist  and  the  present  tense. 
The  tendency  in  Arabic,  as  in  Latin,  to  narrate  past  events 
by  the  present  tense,  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the  texts  previously  laid  before  us,  what  forms  denoted 
present  time.  No  doubt  Brosselard  and  his  coadjutors 
hammered  out  the  information  from  Sidi  Hamet. 

I  may  here  remark  that  in  the  Libyan  tongues,  three  or 
four  conjugations  (as  in  Latin  we  call  them)  naturally  arise 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  tense  is  formed.  If 
we  set  the  commonest  method  as  the  first,  we  may  say  that 
the  first  conjugation  prefixes  ©  or  T  with  a  vowel,  to  form 
the  present  tense  from  the  aorist;  as  from  Iffer  *he  hid,' 
comes  lOfffer  *  he  hides*  {Iteffer  in  the  lowlands).  The  second 
conjugation  doubles  the  second  radical;  as  from  If  si  (v. 
neuter)  *it  melted,'  Ifessi  *it  melts;'  from  Ifred  'he  swept,' 
If  erred  *he  sweeps.'  A  third  and  fourth  conjugation  are 
marked  by  vowel  change;  especially  in  causative  verbs  by 
long  d.  Thus  Isefsi  *  he  caused  to  melt,'  Isefsdi  'he  causes  to 
melt.'     Again,  as  a  fourth  conjugation,  Isels  'he  clothed^' 
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Iselus  'he  clothes.'  If  the  vowel  change  could  be  sharply 
defined,  apace  in  &  dictionary  could  be  saved  by  noting  the 
conjugation  as  1,  2,  3,  or  4. 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  a  still  more  important  work 
appeared — the  Kabail,  or  rather  Zouave  Grammar  of  Captain 
(now  General)  Hanoteau.  He  sent  it  to  me  with  a  very 
polite  letter;  and  I  never  was  able  to  be  sure  that  my 
acknowledgments  reached  him ;  so  much  the  more  shall  I  be 
glad  if  he  sees  these  lines.  M.  D'Avezac  ako  was,  in  an 
earlier  year,  profuse  in  his  kindness,  sending  me  MSS.  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  inducing  certain  authorities  in  Paris 
to  present  me  with  Venture's  Dictionary  as  soon  as  it  came 
out.  But  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  he  still  remains  with 
us,  and  can  learn  that  I  am  still  thankful,  llanoteau's 
grammar  appears  to  me  most  happily  planned,  as  well  as 
vigorously  executed,  I  admire  it  very  much,  though  I 
cannot  go  along  with  his  notation.  He  makes  handsome 
acknowledgment  to  M.  Bresnier,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Algiers,  for  "  excellent  counsels "  and  "  inexhaustible " 
kindness.  Indeed  one  might  rather  believe  that  the  work 
came  from  a  professor,  than  from  a  military  officer ;  it  is  as 
thorough  as  it  is  practical ;  and,  while  not  professing  to  be 
a  dictionary,  gives,  I  think,  a  larger  amount  of  useful  native 
words  than  the  huge  dictionary  of  Brossclard.  Indeed 
Hanoteau  must  have  high  talent  for  language;  for  this  great 
Kabail  work  in  1858  was  followed  in  1860  by  a  Tuarik 
grammar,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  lucid  atill,  and  from  end 
to  end  full  of  new  instruction.  Thus,  in  these  two  principal 
languages,  the  Kabail  and  the  Tuarik,  we  have  at  length 
very  firm  footing. 

Mr,  James  Richardson,  a  traveller  whom  one  must  respect 
for  bis  devotion  to  African  travel,  in  1845  induced  Ben 
Musa,  a  Taleb  of  Ghadames,  to  put  pen  to  paper  concerning 
the  Ghadamsi  and  the  Tuarik  languages.  But  instead  of 
writing  the  Arabic  list  himself,  and  requiring  the  Taleb  to 
translate  it,  he  loft  everything  to  the  judgment  of  one  who 
could  not  possibly  understand  our  wants ;  a  carelessness 
which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  pages  to  a  minimum. 
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However,  he  did  set  before  him  the  3rd  chapter  of  Matthew 
to  translate  into  Ghadamsi;  and  Ben  Musa's  productions 
were  lithographed  in  London  (by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  I 
understood),  perhaps  in  1846.  I  have  no  other  source  of 
information  concerning  the  Ghadamsi  language,  and  it  is 
very  limited.  With  certain  oddities— especially  the  love  of 
the  letter  /  (which  Hanoteau  seems  to  pronounce  r)  and  the 
frequent  substitution  of  Arabic  ^  for  the  Libyan  4 ,  Ghadamsi 

seems  a  genuine  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  by  no  means  an 
African  mongrel. 

Space  scarcely  allows  me  to  dwell  adequately  on  a  short 
but  learned  tract  of  1857,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Duveyrier. 
He  writes  in  German,  but  since  he  speaks  of  "  our  Algerian 
possessions,"  I  conjecture  that  he  is  of  Alsace.  He  records 
in  a  moderate  list  words  of  the  Beni  Menasser,  the  Beni 
Mozab,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Tuarik  of  Ghat,  all  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  natives,  and  the  sounds  very  carefully  re- 
produced by  him  in  European  letters,  as  alone  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

Until  recently,  I  never  analysed  carefully  Mr.  Duveyrier's 
list  of  words,  and  now  find  them  to  throw  light  on  an 
obscure  question,  the  relation  of  the  Beni  Menasser  to  the 
other  Libyans.     They  furnish  the  largest  part  of  his  list. 

After  striking  out  the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  the 
words  clearly  Arabic,  I  found  137  words  left.     Of  these  I 
recognized  95  as  more  or  less   corrupt  Kabail,  only  8  as 
modified  Tuarik,  and  2  as  Shilha.     The  remaining  32  have 
a  few  oddities  of  this  dialect,  and  mat/  have  been  pure  Kabail 
until  expelled  from  that  tongue  by  Arabic  substitutes.     On 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  altered  pronouns,  it  seems  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Kabail.     It  is  well  to  note  that  25  of  the  feminine 
words  difier  from  the  Kabail,  in  having  no  initial  O ,  but  only 
a  final  ^  or  ^;  as  Amemt  *  honey ;'  Agmer-d  *a  mare;'  Amiot^ 
*a  woman.'     In  some  words  the  form  seems  to  be  masculine^. 
9AAhza  *sand,'  Imzin  'barley,'  for  Babza,  Bomzin;   also  Mali 
not  Oala  'fountain;'  Set  not  Get  *an  eye.'    It  is  curious  th 
Hodgson  gives  us  as  Kabail  Am  to  *an  unworthy  womam.  ^ 
I  conjecture  that  it  means  a  masculine  woman,  a  "  virago  -^  * 
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the  change  from  Bamtot  denoting  the  loss  of  the  feminine 
element.  [I  since  find  Amto  as  reproach  to  a  woman  in 
Kabail  poetry.] 

I  did  not  mention  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  having 
learned  that  works  on  Kabail  were  about  to  appear  in  Paris, 
brought  out  rather  hastily  in  1844  the  results  of  his  own 
researches.  I  must  speak  of  them  with  gratitude.  I  discern 
his  difficulties  and  his  imperfect  opportunities.  But,  for 
these  very  resLsons,  he  cannot  compete  with  Hanoteau  and 
Brosselard  in  solidity.  He  does  not  always  remember  the 
ambiguity  of  English  words.  His  analysis  of  Libyan  words 
is  often  in  fault ;  nor  have  we  security  against  vexatious 
misprints.  Thus,  when  I  read  in  his  Tuarik  list  "  Inee, 
month,"  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  is  a  misprint  for  *'  Imi, 
mouth " ;  but  as  there  is  no  repetition  of  words  and  no 
context,  uncertainty  remains.  When  in  some  cases  the 
existence  of  error  is  obvious,  it  becomes  impossible  to  re- 
ceive with  absolute  confidence  anything  which  is  isolated 
and  without  corroboration.  This  is  tantalizing,  when  so 
much  of  apparently  new  matter  is  presented.  Besides,  his 
notation  is  defective.  He  does  not  distinguish  1?  from  t,  ^ 
from  kf  J  of  Kabail  from  Arabic  ^,  ts  (the  lisping  t)  from 
is.  Thus  when  he  writes  "Etauk,  suspect,"  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  root  is  Suk  (Arabic  Shuk?)  and  Et 
marks  present  time,  or  whether  Tsuk  is  a  Libyan  root. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  for  censure,  but  to  indicate 
that  information  from  this  source  must  be  accepted  as 
suggestive  only,  not  as  final.  Mr.  Hodgson's  pages  range 
through  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  well  deserved  to  be 
published.  If  his  lists  had  been  made  alphabetical,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  serviceable.  He  has  vocabularies 
of  the  Kabail,  the  Tuarik,  the  Mozabi,  the  Ergeia  (or  Wad- 
reag)  and  the  Sergoo, — all  of  our  Libyan  family;  but  he 
imperfectly  explains  what  dialect  of  Tuarik  is  intended.  The 
Sergoo  is  that  of  Barth's  Awelimmiden,  who  are  the  Tuariks 
of  the  south-west.  The  Kabail  list  is  longer  than  all  the 
rest  together. 

Dr.  Barth  affords  a  copious  source  of  information,  still 
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more  difficult  to  use  aright  or  to  rest  upon  with  unifonn 
confidence.  The  work  that  he  did  was  immense,  and  he  was 
distracted  from  his  Tuarik  by  other  languages.  I  think  his 
ear  cannot  have  been  good,  and  those  to  whom  he  listened 
must  have  jabbered  in  very  rude  and  ungrammatical  style. 
In  1856-7,  while  preparing  his  five  large  volumes  for  the 
press,  he  was  glad  to  get  help  from  me  in  putting  his  Tuarik 
leaves  into  shape.  The  MS.,  written  in  minute  hand  for 
portability,  was  often  very  difficult  for  him  to  decipher ;  and 
the  idea  has  come  over  me,  that  this  may  have  involved 
error.  While  I  had  no  check  upon  him,  I  trusted  his 
material,  as  needing  only  wise  analysis  :  but  since  Hanoteau 
has  thrown  out  such  a  flood  of  light,  I  use  Barth  with 
greater  timidity,  and  find  numbers  of  his  phrases  less  and 
less  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  precisely  because 
I  know  those  laws  somewhat  better.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
gives  us,  not  sentences,  but  names  of  things  which  he  knew 
familiarly,  his  possible  error  lies  within  narrow  limits.  His 
vocabulary  of  concrete  things  is  very  copious,  exceeding  that 
of  Hanoteau.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give  weight  here  to  his 
testimony,  only  with  some  allowance  for  occasional  confusion 
of  sounds.  The  chief  doubt  that  remains  is,  whether  his 
"Awelimmiden  "  have  not  largely  imbibed  words  from  the 
Fulahs,  from  Timbuctu  (Songhay),  or  perhaps  from  Hausa: 
and  in  a  few  cases  this  is  easy  to  trace.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
I  incline  to  believe  his  ample  vocabulary  to  be  native  Surku ; 
certainly  it  is  to  be  received  as  such  until  disproved. 

Besides  the  Tuarik  of  Barth,  which  is  that  of  the  south* 
west,  and  that  of  Hanoteau,  which  has  the  oasis  of  Tuat  for 
its  centre,  a  third  dialect,  that  of  Ghat,  of  the  Azgar  tribe, 
already  touched  on  by  Duveyrier,  was  taken  up  independently 
by  Mr.  H.  Stanhope  Freeman,  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Ghadames.  His  little  book  is  fuU  of  new  material.  It 
appeared  in  1862.  The  diversity  of  these  three  dialects  is 
striking ;  though,  it  may  be,  a  foreigner  will  say  that  three 
English  counties  may  be  picked  out,  in  which  the  peasant- 
dialect  varies  as  much.  But  it  certainly  took  me  by  surprize 
to  find  Barth  and  Hanoteau  dififering  in  words  that  must 
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perpetually  occur,  and  thereby  constantly  perplex.  For  «//, 
every,  Barth  has  Rurret  and  Er^tuse ;  tor  few  he  hasWafaror 
— words  not  to  be  found  in  Hanoteau;  but,  in  turn,  Hanoteau 
and  Freeman  use  Imda  (it  is  finished),  Emden  (they  are 
finished)  as  a  clumsy  substitute  for  All.  Iket  in  Ghadamsi 
means  a  little,  but  both  Hanoteau  and  Barth  use  it  to  mean 
All !  It  is  chiefly  by  diversity  in  such  words,  and  in  the 
pronouns  (so  called) — that  is,  not  demonstrative  only,  but 
indefinite  and  relative, — that  these  idioms  are  put  into  con- 
trast, and  made  virtually  separate  languages.  Still,  besides 
this,  the  names  of  very  elementary  things  differ  more  than 
would  be  expected.  Such  also  is  the  change  from  ancient 
to  modern  Greek. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Delaporte,  once  French  Consul  at 
Mogadore,  and  one  of  the  Committee  responsible  for  Brosse- 
lard's  large  Kabail  dictionary.  He  was  the  first,  I  believe, 
to  impart  definite  notions  concerning  the  Shilha  tongue, 
called  the  Morocco  Berber.  His  papers  were  lithographed 
in  Paris,  and  he  politely  sent  them  to  me.  Soon  after, 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  received  from  Mr.  Hodgson, 
already  named,  the  Shilha  MS.  of  Sidi  Ibrahim's  travels 
among  these  Morocco  tribes,  with  a  free  Arabic  version. 
The  Society  engaged  me  in  1846-7  to  edit  the  Shilha  MS., 
which  gives  the  best  specimen  of  this  language  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  poetical  tale  of  Sabi,  which  Mr.  Delaporte 
brought  to  Paris,  is  quite  swamped  in  Arabic,  which  almost 
hides  and  suppresses  the  native  Shilha. 

As  to  the  Zenaga,  or  Libyan  in  the  Senegambian  quarter, 
which  General  Faidherbe  has  so  recently  unveiled,  while  we 
cannot  deny  the  Libyan  elements,  the  diversity  in  nine  words 
out  of  ten  is  too  great  to  comment  on.  The  change  of 
sound,  even  when  we  seem  to  detect  a  Libyan  word  (as  in 
Amedukatz,  for  Amdukkel  *  a  comrade,'  Shehbosh  for  Asaggaa 
'a  year'),  is  often  so  grave,  that  long  practice  and  large 
materials  are  wanted,  to  judge  what  is  possible  from  what.  I 
feel  quite  unable  at  present  to  connect  this  new  dialect  profit- 
ably with  the  others. 

We  can  now,  at  least  for  convenience,  distribute  the  Libyan 
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languages  as  follows.  Fikst,  we  have  the  groap  which  seems 
to  be  Numidiam  eastward;  Maasylian,  I  suppose,  oa  the 
lowlands  and  sea  coast.  We  call  this  all  Kabail.  Its 
extreme  type  is  that  of  the  Zouave  motmtaineers.  This  is 
softened  at  Bongie,  a  maritime  town;  and  in  some  of  its 
dialects  is  rather  dissolved  than  softened,  so  great  is  the 
cormption  of  sounds.  To  these  maj  probably  be  added 
the  Beni  Manasser.  Except  as  preserving  a  few  words 
otherwise  rare,  and  some  peculiar  use  of  the  pronouns,  these 
dialects  seem  not  to  deserve  literary  notice.  Nbxt  is  a  small 
group  very  anomalous.  It  consists  of  the  Beni  Mozab,  a 
white  race,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  of  Wadreag 
and  Wergela,  black  races  with  woolly  hair.  Hanoteau  gives 
the  name  Tagaubant  to  the  dialect  which  Hodgson  names 
Mozabi.  Eregiyya  is  Hodgson's  name  for  the  speech  of 
Wad-reag,  which,  he  says,  is  identical  with  that  of  Wergela. 
His  Hsts  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  aft;er  all,  these  idioms 
are  not  a  different  language  from  KabaiL  They  have  adopted 
or  retained  some  Tuarik  words,  and  have  some  notable  words 
of  their  own,  apparently  pure  Libyan.  But  nothing  appears 
to  suggest  that  a  man  of  Bougie  would  not  get  on  with 
them  as  easily  as  a  Londoner  with  a  Lancashire  peasant. 
My  present  tendency  is  to  comprise  them  all  in  the  Kabail, 
with  which  they  agree  in  some  elementary  and  characteristic 
words.  If  so,  my  second  language  is  the  Shilha,  which  seems 
to  deserve  fuller  knowledge:  but  this  will  hardly  be  ob- 
tained from  Talebs  who  overlay  everything  with  Arabic, 
the  nioraent  they  touch  religion  or  morals.  The  town  of 
Tarudant  seems  to  be  a  centre  for  this  language,  which 
they  eraphatically  call  Tamazight.  Morocco-Berber  is  the 
title  which  may  be  quickest  understood  by  our  public. 
Perha}>s  it  is  the  specific  dialect  of  ancient  Mauritania 
Tingitana.  A  third  and  far  more  important  language  is 
that  of  the  Tuarik,  which  Hodgson  says  is  called  by  them- 
solvos  Torgeea.  Duveyrier  names  it  Targish.  Hanoteau 
and  Harth  agree  that  Tuarik  is  not  a  native  name.  Barth 
inMiMt8  (hat  the  best  Arab  authorities  spell  it  t^^V  with  soft 
i   and  8oft  /:,  so  that  it  means  f^giiirtB^  deserters;   that  is. 
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people,  who,  to  escape  subjection  to  Arab  dominion,  quitted 
their  homes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  has  prevailed  and 
does  prevail.  That  the  natives  do  not  use  it,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  abandon  it,  any  more  than  that  we  should 
leave  off  calling  the  Germans  Germans.  Plutarch  thought 
Germans  to  be  a  Latin  word,  and  to  mean ''  genuine  fellows  "  ! 
Now,  as  it  would  awkwardly  confuse  Germans  and  Dutch,  if 
we  were  to  call  the  Germans  Deutsch ;  so,  to  call  the  Tuarik 
Imoshagh  and  each  man  an  Amashigh,  confounds  them  with 
the  Shilhas,  of  whom  each  calls  himself  Amazigh  (or  freeman, 
Frank)  and  books  in  his  language  Amzigh,  To  change 
names  that  have  been  long  in  use  surely  promotes  confusion. 

The  late  Dr.  Butler,  very  learned  in  geography,  set  down 
Getulians  in  his  map,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  Jft^/a/io- Getulians  on  the  south ;  which  implies 
that  the  Romans  believed  the  Getulians  not  only  to  have 
conquered  the  Moorish  coast  northward,  as  Pliny  tells,  but 
to  have  been  rovers  over  the  great  desert.  Provisionally  I 
accept  them  as  probable  ancestors  of  the  Tuarik.  That 
they  fall  into  three  dialects  I  have  already  said.  I  cannot 
find  what  town  or  oasis  Barth  regards  as  the  centre  of  his 
Awelimmiden.  Hanoteau's  grammar  teaches  us  the  language 
of  the  Isaqqam&ren,  vassals  of  the  Ihaggaren,  whose  centre 
is  Tuat,  N.W.  corner  of  the  Tuarik  area  ;  Freeman  professes 
to  teach  the  dialect  of  Ghat,  on  the  N.E.  comer.  This  is 
the  region  of  the  Azgar  tribe.  The  fourth  language  which 
remains  is  that  of  Ghadames,  which  some  say  is  mixed  with 
Tibbu,  the  ancient  Garamantian. 

No  dictionary  as  yet  exists,  which  registers  these  Libyan 
words  alphabetically,  and  explains  them  in  a  European 
tongue ;  and  if  such  a  work  were  compiled  for  military  and 
diplomatic  service,  it  would  be  so  buried  in  Arabic,  as  to  be 
quite  inconvenient  for  students  curious  of  native  tongues. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  without  wholly 
sacrificing  the  thing  needed  by  actual  travellers,  merchants 
and  oflBcers,  good  service  would  be  done  by  a  dictionary  of 
Libyan  purged  of  all  imported  Arabic.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  this  involves  a  delicate  problem.    When  a  Libyan 
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word  has  a  sensible  likeness  to  Hebrew  as  well  as  to  Arabic, 
it  may  be  most  true  and  primitive  Libyan,  and  on  no  account 
to  be  ejected.  Thus  Eshin  '  a  tooth/  pi.  Iskinan  (Tuarik),  is 
not  only  like  to  the  Arabic  Sinn,  pL  JSmdn,  but  more  like  still 
to  the  Hebrew  Shen  '  a  tooth.'  But  here  the  Ghadamsi  Asin, 
pi.  Sinndn,  comes  closer  to  Arabic.  In  certain  words  a  harsh 
initial  consonant  is  dropped,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
correlative  equally  as  in  the  Arabic :  then  I  do  not  at  once 
infer  that  it  is  an  importation.  The  word  Ajenna^  for 
Heaven,  has  caused  me  much  doubt.  It  is  perhaps  firom 
Arabic  El  jenna  'the  garden  (of  Paradise).'  In  Barth  it  is 
Ashinna;  and  in  Hausa  we  find  from  Schon  that  Heaven  is 
expressed  either  by  Alitahana  (apparently  El  jenna)  or  by 
Lahira,  which  is  evidently  El  dkhira  'the  other  (world)/ 
Indeed,  Hell  in  Schon  is  Wuta  lahira  'fire  (of)  the  other 
(world)/  While  thus  inclined  to  trace  the  Arabic  Jetina 
through  the  Tuarik  to  the  Hausa,  Barth  draws  me  the  other 
way  by  giving  Ajenni  and  Akonay  as  alike  meaning  '  rain/ 
In  every  case  of  doubt  I  retain  a  word. 

I  keep  the  Eabail,  the  Tuarik,  the  Shilha,  and  the 
Ohadamsi  lists,  quite  separate,  even  when  the  same  word 
is  slightly  modified  or  not  at  all.  Thus  GisliO  'a  bride,' 
appears  as  Kabail,  and  Tislit  '  a  bride,'  as  Shilha.  (Barth 
gives  Tamaselait,  but  I  cannot  find  Hanoteau's  version  of 
the  word.)  Moreover,  I  find  it  convenient  to  make  three 
separate  lists  in  each  language;  first,  of  verbs  and  their 
verbals,  in  which  the  adjectives  are  included  by  reason  of 
Libyan  structure:  next,  of  nouns  that  are  not  manifestly 
verbals.  Some  or  many  of  the  latter  may  turn  out  to  be 
foreign, — whether  Tibbu,  Songhay,  Hausa,  or  Fulah.  To 
strike  them  out  or  mark  them  when  detected,  is  easy. 
Thirdly,  I  shall  try  to  register  the  pronouns,  particles,  and 
primitive  adverbs.  This  third  list  may  have  much  in 
common  with  languages  of  North  Africa  which  are  less 
allied  to  the  Syro- Arabian.  The  difficulty  of  making  it  turns 
upon  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  Libyan  conjunctions 
and  indeed  prepositions.  I  have  at  present  no  confidence 
that  I  shall  execute  this  part  satisfactorily.     I  have  already 
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finished  the  first  and  second.     I  believe  you  asked  me  to 
send  you  some  specimens.     I  take  some  at  random : 


r 


From  Eabail  Nouiui 
not  Verbal. 


N 

Ann,  deep  well. 

Yiwan,  one,/.  YiwaG. 

Tini,  dates,  V.  (pos- 
sibly Shilha ;  as  it 
is  Tuarik.  £r.  gives 
only  Arabic). 

6unt,apart,j?^.  Guna. 

Anebdu,  summer. 

Inebgi,  guest,  pi 
Inebgawen. 

Anbukhen,  soot. 

Ginbalin,  armlets,  Y. 

Aindur,  forehead. 

AnefAa,  stitch,  pL 
InafAa. 

Anagi,  witness,  pi, 
Inagan. 

Oenuga,  crowbar,  ph 
Ginugawin. 

rV.  means  Venture. 
B.        „      Barth. 
H.       „      Sanoteau, 
Br.      ,.      Br<^»selQrd.'] 


)» 


From  Sbilba  Nouns 
not  Verbal. 


From  Tuarik  Nouns 
not  Verbal. 


Akai,head,j?/.Ikuyan. 
Tekwit,  a  cough. 
Takat,     family,    ph 

Teketin. 
Akbel,  maize. 
Akud,  time.  (Arab?) 
Ikfil,     squill    (wild 

onion  ?) 
Akiker,  chickpea 

{Lot.  Cicer). 
Teklalit,  Devonshire 

cream  ?  sillabub  ? 
Akilwash,  he-goat. 
Kemmia,  cimetar. 
Takenna,  bedstead. 
Okons,  bottom. 


Ul,  heart  (Ulhi,B.)>?/. 
Ulawen. 

UUi,  flock,  esp,  goats. 

Hi,  black  pepper,  B. 

Alawa,  a  purge,  B. 

Ila,  dlesiypl.  Ilaten,H. 
pL  Alan,  B. 

Tela,  shade  (oZso,  sha- 
dow, %.$,  form  H.) 

pi.  Tilawin.  y^l 

im,  Ulet,  Ult,  daugh- 
ter; pi.  Set  or 
Shet,  B. 

£lu,  elephant,  ph 
Eluan.  (See  verb 
Ilu,  he  was  strong.) 

Aliwen,  soup,  B. 

Eliwen,  eyelash,  B. 

Wellya,  stork,  B. 

Awal  (parole,  vox), 
speech,  utterance, 
word. 


In  the  above  I  have  written  sh  for  ^^  and  kh  for  ^,  but 
to  prevent  error,  as  well  as  for  compactness  and  grammatical 
clearness,  I  think  it  important  to  have  a  single  letter  for  each 
elementary  consonant.  Either  x  or  c  suits  well  enough  for 
^ ;  but  I  prefer  to  retain  c  for  Italian  c  in  cio,  or  for  the 
sound  which  vacillates  from  this  to  k;  then  x  serves  for  ^. 
Since  the  modern  Greek  sounds  oi  A  Q  T  are  exactly  those 
for  J  C^  i,  surely  the  obvious  irreprovable  method  is,  to 
adopt  the  Greek  letters.  Only,  to  prevent  confusion  of  the 
9mall  T  (7)  with  y,  I  have  in  my  Arabic  dictionary  struck 
off  the  cross  from  f,  and  further  (to  be  less  like  a  long  f) 
have  depressed  the  letter  in  the  line  (t). 

I  will  next  give  some  specimens  of  verbs  and  verbals  : — 
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Klli,  JSmatv  for  £ldi 
vrhii'h  SM.  H.a 
MttlUii. 

lUu.  /"W,  Itlan; 
HiIiliiMm  <li«oourae, 

uttPt.  Hcb.nyS; 

Ar.  iJi.  n.n.  Su- 
luu,  purulite,  Mat. 
xiii.  13.  v.r.  Am- 
Incun,  lliey  qiuke 
luiituiiHy.  held  al- 
(ori'iitioii,  John 
vi.  63. 

Kliti,  (i|icn  thou;  ao; 
llili,  pret.  Ucfldi. 

Ilfi'i, burnt,  D.ft. aeon 
uliMir,  Itr. 

llfiit.  (ho  was)  dirty, 
Itr. 

lliif,  it  waa  turbid, 

rg    «,«.    Ai 

Oiiliiffi.turbidn 
f.e.  lAu[,  he  nmiW 
liirbid,  n.a.  Asluf. 

Liiiif,  bo  HTnooth  and 
Boft  i  pre«.  (irre- 
tnilar)lluqnaf;v.c. 
8yhvt'[,  poliBh. 

Klhu,  crawl,  ITodg- 
Hun,  but  qu. 

Dlhu,  bo  podd,  hnncl- 
Bomo;  nor.  llhnj 
partie.  Illion ;  ^r™. 
Italha.  r-cSclliu, 
miiko  RCHid,  im- 
IK'iivi'i/'»'M,Isolhrii. 


[n-i  iiicniiii  Mtiim Iff  vliBH, 


Ira,  he  wished,  will  _ 
pre*.  Ittiri.  Ab 
auxiliary,  Ira  ye- 
sud,  it  will  blow. 
[The  root  is  rather 
Irha,  as  in  Tn.] 

ITri,  write  thou ;  aor. 
Yura;  Aran,  they 
wrote ;  partie.  Ij-u- 
an,  the  writer ; 
panive,  lyara,  it 
is  written,  n.a. 
Tira,  a  writing. 

Irra,  he  gave  back, 
set  back,  turned 
back.  Ana  Bemu- 
qel,  turn  (thy) 
gaze.  Am-Bs-ad, 
they  reatored  to 
him.     Ibr. 

yowarri,  he  came 
back ,  ^rM.  Itiwerri . 

Irwa,  itiesatisfied  (?). 
As  interjection, 
"All  right!" 

Arrau,    ottspring. 
IVrwfin,       young 
children. 

Irgng,  he  shivered; 
n.a.  Tergnpait,  bU- 
vcrinp,  Del.  pre». 
Itergigi.     Cf.  EJf-l 

Ir[a,  It  burnt,  fern. 
Teiti,  arrJet  (ignis) 
n.Tu.   Heb.rnn; 


A,., 


■■V 


Agadel,  Odd,  setting 
(of  the  snn),  B. 
[BntTodel.atMM, 
fie  denied.] 

Gaddelen,  Jaddelen, 
they  hunted  after, 
Han. 

Egdem,  cut  tbon ; 
8.  Tu.,  Han. 

Egedemmaf,  I  drive 
(my  hoTM)  on,  B. 
Not  referable  to  the 
last.  Fro-,..  Vr.^^P 

Ageder-af,       I 
spring  p       - 

Egedarit.    .  '^e 
jnmpeU  down, 
need  to  be  cleared 
up.     See  Egged. 

Igfel,  he  took  cap- 
tive, B.,  who  baa 
also  Atikfelan,  they 
ransacked.  Per- 
haps Iqfel,  rapnit ; 
prei.  Iteqfel,  rapit. 

Ogig,  afar.  Yugig, 
was  distant ;  prf9. 
Itageg  ;  imptrat. 
Ageg.  n.o.Tugegi, 
distance,  ITan.,  but 
Igig,  Fr.  A 
yugegen,  the  dis- 
tant, TO  iroppoii, 
as  if  forWa  yu  gegen. 

Igag,  Ijaj,  he  heaped 
a  load  (on  a  camel); 
pret.  Itagegg,  Ita- 
jej.  Ageggi,  pi. 
Igeggan,  camel's 
load.  ButinGhad. 
Jejaq,  laden,  as  if 
the  root  were  Igaq. 

EJaj,  thunder,  B.  aor. 
Ijaj ;  pre».  Itajij, 
it  thunders,  B. 
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I  had  hoped  to  swell  my  Shilha  list  from  Mr.  Ren^  Basset's 
new  version  of  the  poem  of  Sabi.  But  hitherto,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  after  elaborately  clearing  off  very  corrupt 
Arabic,  my  hope  of  learning  a  new  Libyan  word  is  sure 
to  be  foiled  by  the  vagueness  of  the  French  translation ; 
which  may  enable  me  to  guess  at  the  meaning,  but  does 
not  really  fix  it.  Hanoteau's  Kabail  Poetry  involves  like 
difficulty. 

It  is  to  my  mind  much  to  be  rejoiced  in,  that  Hanoteau 
and  Faidherbe,  Barth,  Duveyrier,  and  Hodgson,  are  all  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Arab  types  to  convey  the 
Libyan  pounds  accurately.  Our  vowels  cannot  be  superseded 
by  AraL  j  marks ;  Arab  consonants  do  not  suit  the  Libyan 
tonguf  Tovfitill,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  digest  Hanoteau's 
inventibu   ^f  writing  not  Gh  but  r'  for  i,  which  involves  a 

general  change  in  the  received  spelling  of  proper  names. 
This  objection  is  in  itself  insuperable.  But  Hanoteau  seems 
not  to  understand  why  Europe  has  used  gh ;  viz.  because  the 
sound  of  6  is  to  that  of  ^  precisely  as  that  of  ^  to  Ar,  that  of 

b  to  p,  that  of  s  to  ^ ;  and  became  kh,  ch  are  current  for  ^ , 

therefore  gh  is  used  for  i.     So  in  Dutch  and  old  English. 

Hanoteau  simply  assures  us,  that  i  is  not  g  (who  said  it  was  ?) ; 

of  course  we  may  reply  that  neither  is  ^  A.     But  he  tells  us, 

it  really  is  r !  This  means  only  that  it  is  vibratory.  True ; 
•■J  and  6  are  all  vibratory.     Again,  he  writes  t'  for  t  and  dh 

for  ^^ ;  th  for  C^  and  d  for  O ,  out  of  harmony.  The  two 
last  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  law,  making  them  either 
th  and  dh,  or  t'  and  cT,  or  better  than  either  way,  d  and  S,  © 
and  A .  On  the  other  hand,  )o  and  ^  being  a  pair  of  the 
same  kind  in  Arabic,  should  be  paired  by  us,  if  represented 
as  t  and  d  modified.  But,  as  said,  I  object  to  compounding 
two  English  letters  for  one  sound.  Here,  moreover,  the 
Libyans  have  but  one  letter,  though  its  pronunciation  varies 
locally.  Thus  Night  is  sounded  Idh  by  the  Zouaves,  and  Ith 
at  Bougie,  if  we  may  judge  by  Sidi  Hamet  and  Brosselard. 
The  verb  cut  is  sounded  differently  in  London  and  in 
Manchester,  but  we  should  gain  nothing  by  writing  it  in 
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two  ways  on  that  account.  Still,  if  we  do,  let  the  types 
follow  analogy.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  further  with 
detail. 

If  I  can  compile  these  lists  with  moderate  success,  it  will 
be  a  mere  mechanical  problem  (which  any  one  can  execute, 
should  it  be  worth  while)  to  form  a  reverse  list  of  Nouns  in 
English  alphabetical  order.  Such  a  list  of  the  Verbs  requires 
far  more  judgment  and  care.  When  I  try  to  prepare  the 
English  list,  I  cannot  yet  at  all  please  myself.  Our  language, 
mixed  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Latin,  is  too  copious,  and  the 
senses  of  the  Latin  part  too  sharply  defined.  At  any  rate 
I  defer  this.  My  ambition  at  present  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
simply  to  reproduce  the  ancient  Libyan  in  a  concise  form, 
very  accessible  to  all  our  students.  The  separation  into  four 
or  more  languages  will  not  mar  the  result ;  and  to  mix  them 
into  one,  if  ever  it  were  wished,  is  very  easy  work. 

Many  phenomena  of  the  Libyan  tongues  have  surprized 
and  pleased  me,  as  superior  to  Arabic  and  Hebrew  in  their 
primitive  formation.  In  Arabic  I  have  always  felt  two 
scandals ;  the  crippled  condition  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and 
the  dire  want  of  a  particle  for  of.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Northern  Libyans  have  viciously  imitated  the 
clumsiness  of  modem  Arabic,  and  have  neglected  (but  have 
not  lost)  the  particle  En,  Ne  (of)  which  they  have  in  common 
with  Hausa  and  Songhay.  The  Tuarik  have  no  other  mode 
of  expressing  our  of.  And  here  is  a  curious  remark,  as  to 
the  intense  contrariety  of  Tuarik  to  Songhay  construction. 
Barth  gives  us  as  the  Songhay  of  Aghadez — 

Gengen  hamu,  wild  animals. 
Gengi  n  haia,  king  of  the  desert. 
Gengi  n  hani,  wild  buffalo. 
Gengi  n  yoes,  giraffe. 

Evidently  we  see  that  in  these  Gengi  means  the  wilderness  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  same  page  we  come  upon  Gengi,  desert. 
Thus  Haia  means  A/w^,  and  Hamu,  animals \  Hani,  bull; 
Toes  perhaps  camel;  true,  in  the  preceding  page  so  it  stands. 
Thus,  ;*  meaning  of  where  the  Tuarik,  like  the  English, 
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would  say :  king  of  wilderness,  bull  of  wilderness,  camel  of 
wilderness,  etc.,  the  Songhay  precisely  reverses  the  order, 
saying :  wilderness  of  camel,  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  I 
explain  this  to  myself  thus.  The  n,  which  means  of^  is 
comparable  to  Latin  and  Greek  genitive  termination  -is,  -os. 
This  in  Songhay,  as  in  Greek,  follows  the  noun  which  it 
affects ;  in  English  and  in  Libyan  precedes  it.  Thus  Gengi 
n  yoes  has  the  structure  of  Solitudin-M  camelus,  or  if  we 
accept  the  genitive  as  a  possessive  adjective,  Aypio^  Kafirjko^, 
wild  camel,  giraffe.  In  short,  the  n  which  is  a  j^r^position  to 
the  Tuarik  is  a  ^os^sition  to  the  Songhay ;  a  fact  which  at 
once  suggests  a  general  diversity  of  syntax.  I  think  this 
diversity  must  cause  repulsion  between  the  languages. 

Next,  as  to  the  relatives,  the  Libyan  has  as  many  as  can 
be  wished,  unrestricted  by  Arab  rules,  and  capable,  as  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  of  accepting  a  preposition,  which  here 
becomes  a  postposition ;  as  Ma  '  which ; '  Mas  '  by  which  ; '  Maf 
'  on  which,'  etc.  Not  only  is  the  completeness  of  the  relative 
system  a  power  to  construction,  but  the  existence  of  three 
participles  in  the  verb,  past,  present,  and  future,  as  in  Greek, 
is  a  great  advantage  over  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Moreover 
the  relative  or  definite  article  (whichever  in  this  connexion 
it  is  to  be  called)  by  junction  with  the  participle  makes  a 
compact  result  as  in  Greek  or  German.  The  formulas 
6  7/oa'^a9,  o  ypd(fxoVf  6  ypdyp'tov,  can  be  literally  reproduced 
in  Libyan.  Nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  a  double  imperative, 
like  jpd<f>€  (write,  habitually  or  continuously),  ypdyfrov,  write, 
i.e.  Jiniah  the  writing.  In  spite  of  the  present  barbarous 
vagueness  of  the  particles  which  define  and  subserve  reason- 
ing, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  under  native  cultivation  the 
language  would  be  as  superior  to  Arabic  in  flexible  syntax 
as  it  is  in  melody. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  me  is  the  causative  form  of 
the  verb,  induced  by  prefixing  8,  as  JErs  '  come  down ' ;  Sera 
*  cause  to  come  down,'  *  bring  down.'  In  Amharic  a  has  the 
same  force;  as  Kabara  'he  was  honourable,'  Aakabara  'he 
made  honourable,'  or  '  caused  to  honour '  (Isenberg).  I  have 
read  in  some  Arabic  grammar  that  by  reason  of  the  tenth 
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form  beginning  with  1st,  the  Arabic  language  is  supposed  to 
have  lost  a  causative  form  beginning  with  Is.  It  is  curious 
to  find  this  in  the  Libyan  and  in  the  Amharic 

When  or  how  I  shall  be  able  to  publish  remains  to  me  in 
much  obscurity.  If  I  were  rich  enough  to  risk  entire  loss, 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  a  book  remain  in  a  printer's 
warehouse.  I  suppose  some  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
subscribers,  as  a  security  for  moderate  diffusion,  as  well  as 
because  the  sight  of  a  book  is  its  best  advertisement.  The 
day  is  gone  past  at  which  one  might  hope  for  foreign  support 
by  taking  Latin  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  To  the  English 
nation  and  the  United  States  I  suppose  one  must  look.  But 
at  present  I  have  to  work  on,  in  a  sort  of  blind  £Eiith. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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Art.  XVIII.— TA^  Early  History  of  Tibet.  From  Chinese 
Sources.  By  S.  W.  Busiibll,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
H.B.M.  Legation,  Peking. 

Introduction. 

Tibet,  according  to  the  Chinese,  was  inhabited  by  many 
scattered  tribes  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
they  first  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  in  their 
midst  by  Luntsansolungtsan,  who,  according  to  the  'Ke* 
earches'  of  Ma  Tuanlin,  during  the  period  K'aihuang, 
(a.d.  581-600)  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,  extended  his  dominion 
on  the  south-west  as  far  as  P'olomSn  (Br&hmana — Central 
India),  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  their 
army  numbered  100,000  warriors,  and  they  became  a 
powerful  state.  He  is  probably  the  Luntsansu  of  the 
genealogy  on  p.  443.  It  was  his  son  Gh'itsunglungtsan  who 
sent  the  first  mission  to  the  Emperor  T'aitsung  of  the  T'ang 
Dynasty  in  634,  and  was  given  a  Chinese  princess  in 
marriage  in  641. 

The  kingdom  is  described  in  the  History  of  the  T'ang 
under  the  name  T'ufan.  The  second  character  fan,  as  first 
shown  by  Bemusat,  ought  properly  to  be  read  po,  being 
written  with  a  phonetic  which  has  the  two  sounds  fan  and 
po.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription  of  the  year  822 
given  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  the  native  Tibetan  name 
Bod  is  rendered  in  Chinese  by  the  same  character  Fan. 
T'ufan  is  therefore  equivalent  to  T'ubod.  In  the  Sung 
History  T'ufan  is  still  used,  but  in  th«  History  of  the  Liao, 
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a  T&tar  dynasty  reigning  at  the  same  time  over  the  north  of 
China,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Taotsang  (1055-1100) 
gave  a  princess  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  the  aoTereign  of 
T'upot'6.  During  the  Mongolian  Yuan  Dynasty  both  Chinese 
forms  T'ufan  and  T'upot'S  were  used,  the  last  being  equiTa- 
lent  to  T'ubod,  which  is  still  the  Mongol  name  of  Tibet. 
During  the  Ming  Dynasty  the  country  was  geanesnllj  called 
Wussiitsang,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  the  preceding 
Yuan  History,  and  which  is  compounded  of  the  natiTe  names 
of  the  two  principal  provinces,  Dbus  and  fftsang ;  the 
modem  name  Weitsang  is  the  same,  the  final  s  being  mote 
in  the  Lhasa  pronunciation  of  the  present  day.  The  names 
of  Hsi  (Western)  Tsang  and  Hsi  Fan  are  also  need  in 
Chinese  books,  and  the  natives  are  called  T'apot*e  and 
Tangkut'e.  The  European  name  of  Tibet  is  derived  from 
Mohammedan  sources,  and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  Trayds 
of  the  Arab  merchant  Soleymany  published  acooiding  to 
M.  Beinaud  in  851.  Marco  Polo  uses  the  form  Tebet, 
and  devotes  two  chapters  to  its  description. 

The  accompanying  paper  is  a  literal  translation  from  the 
official  histories  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  which  was  founded  in 
618,  and  the  notes  are  mainly  derived  from  the  same.  There 
are  two  histories  of  this  dynasty,  distinguished  as  old  and 
new,  which  constitute  Xos.  16,  17,  of  the  series  of  twenty- 
four  dynastic  histories.  These  histories  are  compQed  from 
the  T>e^M)rds  of  events  written  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  Historiographer's  office,  an 
important  department  of  the  Hanlin  CoU^e  of  Literature, 
the  duties  of  which  are  the  custody  and  preparation  of  the 
historical  archives*  and  the  composition  of  official  biographies 
of  all  eminent  public  servants^  as  well  as  a  relation  of  the 
forv'igu  states  which  send  tributory  missions.  These  archives 
arv  collected  at'^er  the  £ill  of  the  dynasty,  and  given  to  a 
commi$siv^n  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  the  new  dynasty  to 
be  arranged  at'ier  a  uniform  modeL  They  are  generally 
divuUxi  into  thn:V  sections:  \l)  *  Imperial  Records,'  con- 
laining  a  suooiuet  chrvxiicle  of  the  se^eial  emperors;  (2) 
a  j^'ries  of  ^Memoiit^'  on  chionologT,  litea^  mnsic^  juris- 
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prudence,  political  economy,  state  sacrifices,  astronomy, 
elemental  influences,  geograph}^  government  offices,  vehicles 
and  costume,  literature  and  bibliography ;  (3)  *  Narratives ' 
of  the  lives  of  persons  of  eminence,  and  of  what  is  known 
about  foreign  nations  of  the  period.  Should  the  dynasty  last 
long,  the  archives  are  often  compiled  into  book  form  by 
officials  during  its  reign. 

The  Old  T'ang  History  was  first  compiled  by  Wei  Ching 
in  110  books,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  period  K'aiyuan  (713-741).  Wei  Shu  copied  this 
with  additions,  cutting  out  the  biographies  of  corrupt 
ministers.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Sutsung  (756-762) 
was  written  by  one  of  the  historiographers,  and  the  various 
sections  written  up  to  date  by  others  till  it  comprised  130 
books.  As  we  have  it  now  it  was  compiled  by  a  commission, 
headed  by  Liu  Chii,  appointed  by  the  founder  of  the  After 
Chin  dynasty,  and  completed  in  200  books  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  After  the  period  Ch'angch'ing 
(821-824),  when  the  dynasty  began  to  decline,  the  historic* 
graphers  neglected  their  duties,  and  the  history  had  to  be 
completed  from  miscellaneous  sources.  During  the  Sung 
dynasty  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  more  perfect 
history,  and  a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  remodel  the 
work  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  New  T'ang  History  in  255  books,  written 
chiefly  by  Ouyang  Hsiu  and  Sung  Ch'i. 

These  two  voluminous  compilations  circulated  together, 
each  having  its  school  of  admirers,  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Emperor  Ch'ienlung  happily  had  the 
two  combined,  the  one  being  appended  to  the  other  as  a 
running  commentary  in  small  type,  and  note  being  made  of 
any  discrepancy.  This  edition  is  in  260  books,  of  which  the 
256th  and  257th  are  devoted  to  Tibet.  The  text  of  this  is 
from  the  Old  History,  and  is  in  large  type,  while  the  para- 
graphs from  the  New  History  are  in  smaller  type,  and  the 
two  sources  are  similarly  distinguished  in  the  translation. 

This  lengthened  introduction  is  intended  to  show  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  most  of  the  events  having  been 
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recorded  at  the  time,  so  that  the  relation  as  far  as  it  goes  is 
contemporary.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  given  in  the  books  on  Tibetan  history  : 
the  fifth  on  the  list,  for  example,  Oh'ilisulangliehtsan,  who 
died  in  755,  being  about  as  near  as  Chinese  cumbrous  nomen- 
clature would  allow  to  Ehri  srang  Ide  itsan,  who,  according  to 
Csoma  de  Koros'  list,  was  bom  in  728,  ch*i  having  been 
formerly  k'i,  and  /  being  used  for  r,  a  letter  absent  from  the 
Chinese  syllabary.  There  are  so  many  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, in  the  tables  given  by  different  authors,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  correct  standard  for  comparison;  for  instance,  in 
Oeorgii  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  Schmidt's  translation  of 
Ssanang  Setzen,  Csoma  de  Eoros'  Tibetan  Grammar  and  Emil 
Schlagintweit's  Konige  von  Tibet,  the  genealogical  lists 
differ  very  widely  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  dates 
of  the  T'ang  Histories.  These  tables  are  all  derived  from 
Buddhist  sources,  where  chronology  appears  always  to  be 
deemed  of  minor  importance.  A  table  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  dates  given  in  the  paper  may  perhaps  be  useful  for 
future  comparison. 

A.D. 

CJi' itsunghintsan  sent  the  first  mission  to  China 634 

Married  to  the  Chinese  Princess  WSnch'Sng 641 

Invaded  Central  India 648 

Ch^ilipapUy  grandson  of  Ch'itsunglungtsan,  succeeded. . .  650 

ChUnushsilung,  son  of  Ch'iHpapu,  succeeded,  aged  8  ...  679 

Princess  W6ncV6ng  died 680 

The    regent   Ch'inling  was  attacked   and   killed 

himself. 699 

Ch'lisoisany  son  of  Ch'inushsilung,  who  was  killed  on  an 
expedition  against  Nep^l  and  India,  succeeded, 

aged  7 705 

Married  to  the  Chinese  Princess  of  Chinch'Sng. . .  710 
Treaty  concluded  with  China  recorded  on  stones, 
which  were  afterwards  erected  on  the  frontier  at 

Ch'ihling 730 

Princess  of  Chinch'^ng  died 741 

C/iilisulungliehtsan  died 756 
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Sohsilungliehtsan,  son  of  Oh'ilisulungliehtsan,  succeeded  755 
After  conquest  of  N.  W.  China,  W.  of  Lung 

Mountains,  made  a  sworn  treaty  at  Ch'angan ...  756 

Took  Ch'angan,  the  capital  of  China  763 

CVilitsan  reigning.     A  mission  of  peace  sent  from  China  780 

Sworn  treaty  concluded  at  Ch'ingshuihsien 783 

Ceremony    at    P'ingliang    treacherously    broken 

through   787 

Tmchihchieny  eldest  son  of  Ch'ilitsan,  succeeded 797 

Died  the  next  year.    Succeeded  by  second  son  of 

Ch'Uitsan 798 

The  Tsanp'u  died    804 

K'olik*otsu,  who  reigned  under  the  title  Yit'ai,  succeeded  816 

Sworn  ceremony  at  Ch'angan 821 

Treaty  ratified  in  Tibet  and  monument  erected...  822 

Tanio  (Dharma),  brother  of  K'olik'otsu,  succeeded 838 

On  Tamo's  death  Ch'ilihu,  of  the  house  of  Lin,  a 
nephew  of  his  consort,  was  set  up,  and  civil  war 

ensued 842 

Shangk'ungife,  who  had  declared  himself  taanpUi, 

surrendered  several  cities  and  passes  to  China  849 
8hafigk*ung/i    killed  in   battle    by  the   Ouigour 

Turks  866 

T'ang  History.     Books  256,  257. 

T'ufan  is  situated  eight  thousand  li  west  of  Ch'anganCl). 
It  was  formerly,  during  the  Han  dynasty,  the  territory  of 
the  Western  Ch'iang.  The  original  source  from  which  the 
natives  sprang  is  unknown. 

Formerly  the  Western  Ch^iang(2)  comprised  a  hundred  and  fifty  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  lands  of  Ho,  Huang,  Chiang,  and  Min.  Included  among 
them  were  the  Fa  Ch*iang,  and  T'angmao,  who,  however,  had  then  no  inter- 
course with  China.  They  were  settled  on  the  west  of  the  Hsichih  river.  Their 
ancestor  (founder  of  the  dynasty),  named  Hut*ip*U8uyeh,  was  a  powerful  warrior, 
and  most  politic,  and  by  degrees  united  the  different  Ch*iang  tribes,  and  ruled 
over  their  territory.  Fan  resembles  fa  in  sound,  hence  his  descendants  acquired 
the  name  of  T'ufan,  their  surname  being  P*usuyeh. 

Some  say  that  they  are  descended  from  T'ufa  Liluku  of 
the  Southern  Liang  Dynasty(3).     Liluku  had  a  son  named 
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Fanni.  When  Liluku  died,  Fanni  was  still  a  boy,  and  his 
younger  brother  Jut'an  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
appointed  Fanni  governor  of  Anhsi.  During  the  After  Wei 
dynasty,  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  ShSnjui  (a.d.  414), 
Jut'an  was  overthrown  by  Ch'ifuch'ihp'an,  of  the  Western 
Ch'in  dynasty,  and  Fanni  collected  the  remnant  of  the 
people,  and  submitted  to  Tsuch'ii  M^ngsun,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Linsung  (Kanchou).  When  M^ngsun 
in  turn  was  slain,  Fanni  at  the  head  of  his  people  fled  west* 
wards  across  the  Yellow  River,  and  bevond  Chishih  founded 
a  state  in  the  midst  of  the  Ch'iang,  with  territory  extending 
over  a  thousand  li.  Fanni  was  celebrated  for  his  power  and 
wisdom,  and  all  the  Oh'iang  tribes  placed  themselves  under 
his  rule,  and,  being  governed  mildly  and  justly,  ran  to  his 
standard  as  it  were  to  market.  Then  he  changed  his 
surname  to  Sup'uyeh,  and  adopted  T*ufa  as  the  name  of  his 
state,  which  became  afterwards  corrupted  into  T^ufan.  His 
descendants  increased  in  number  and  power,  and  continued 
to  acquire  land  and  fame  till  their  territory  became  of  vast 
extent.  During  the  Ohou  and  Sui  dynasties  (557-618),  the 
Ch'iang  tribes  still  blocked  the  way,  and  they  did  not 
communicate  with  China. 

The  natives  style  their  sovereign  tsanp^u ;  the  ministers  of 
state,  called  great  lun  and  small  lun,  are  appointed  to  control 
state  affairs. 

They  call  a  famous  hero  tsatiy  and  man  j!?*m,  hence  the  title  of  the  sovereign, 
tmnp''u{i).  The  consort  of  the  tsanp'u  is  styled  momeng.  The  officials  include 
one  chief  minister,  called  lunch' ai^  with  one  assistant,  called  lunch aihumang,  who 
are  also  styled  great  lun  and  small  lun;  and  one  commander-in-chief,  called 
lEsipienchepUi.  Also  a  chief  minister  of  the  interior,  called  Nang lunch ep*  u, 
also  called  Lunmangje^  an  assistant  minister,  Nanglunmilingp' Uy  and  a  lesser 
minister,  Nanglunch  ung .  Also  a  chief  consulting  minister,  called  YuhanpochepUi^ 
an  assistant,  Yuhanmilmgp'' u^  and  a  lesser  minister,  Yuhanpoch  ung .  These 
have  the  control  of  state  affairs,  and  are  styled  collectively  Shanglunch tp* uC uchu. 

They  have  no  written  characters.  Notched  pieces  of  wood 
and  knotted  strings  are  used  in  covenants.  Although  there 
are  officers,  they  are  not  constantly  employed,  being  only 
appointed  when  there  is  stress  of  business.  For  collecting 
warriors  they  use  gold  arrows. 

They  use  a  gold  arrow  seven  inches  long  as  a  sign  of  office.     There  is  a  post 
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station  every  hundred  li.    If  the  war  be  important  the  courier  carries  also  on  his 
breast  a  silver  hawk,  if  of  urgent  importance  several  of  these  hawks. 

When  the  country  is  invaded  the  smoke-fires  are  lighted, 
there  being  a  tower  every  hundred  //. 

Their  punishments  are  most  severe,  and  even  for  small 
crimes  the  eyes  are  scooped  out,  and  the  nose  cut  off,  or 
stripes  inflicted  with  a  leather  whip.  They  differ  according 
to  caprice,  there  being  no  fixed  code.  They  imprison  men  in 
holes  several  tens  of  feet  under  the  ground,  and  release  them 
only  after  two  or  three  years. 

When  they  entertain  envoys  from  foreign  countries,  they 
always  bring  out  a  yak  for  the  guest  himself  to  shoot,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  afterwards  served  at  the  banquet. 

The  officers  are  assembled  once  every  year  for  the  lesser 
oath  of  fealty.  They  sacrifice  sheep,  dogs,  and  monkeys, 
first  breaking  their  legs  and  then  killing  them,  afterwards 
exposing  the  intestines  and  cutting  them  into  pieces.  The 
sorcerers  having  been  summoned,  they  call  on  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  of  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  planets,  saying  :  *'  Should  your  hearts 
become  changed,  and  your  thoughts  disloyal,  the  gods  will 
see  clearly  and  make  you  like  these  sheep  and  dogs."  Every 
three  years  there  is  a  grand  ceremony,  during  which  all  are 
assembled  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  a  raised  altar,  on 
which  are  spread  savoury  meats.  The  victims  sacrificed  are 
men,  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  and  prayers  are  offered  in  this 
form  :  "  Do  you  all  with  one  heart  and  united  strength 
cherish  our  native  country.  The  god  of  heaven,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  earth,  will  both  know  your  thoughts,  and  if  you 
break  this  oath  they  will  cause  your  bodies  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  like  unto  these  victims." 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  extremely  cold. 

With  frequent  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  hail.    The  snow  remains,  the 
height  of  summer  being  like  the  springtime  of  China,  and  there  is  always  ice  in 
the  mountain  valleys.    There  is  a  cold  malaria  in  the  soil  which  causes  the  natives    ^ 
to  have  enlarged  spleens,  but  is  not  dangerous  to  life. 

They  grow  no  rice,  but  have  black  oats,  red  pulse,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.  The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  yak, 
pig,  dog,  sheep,  and  horse.     There  are  flying  squirrels,  re- 
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sembling  in  shape  those  of  our  own  country,  bat  as  large  as 
cats,  the  for  of  which  is  os^  for  clothes.  They  hare 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 

The  natives  generally  follow  their  flocks  to  pasture,  and 
have  no  fixed  dwelling-place. 

Many  live  to  a  great  age,  a  hundred  years  and  npwaids.  They  are  oommoBlj 
clothed  in  felt  and  leather.  They  are  fond  of  painting  their  faces  red.  The 
women  gather  their  hair  in  a  single  plait,  and  coil  it  round  the  head.  The 
officers  in  full  costume  wear  as  ornaments — ^those  of  the  highest  rank  sd-8d(5)y 
the  next  gold,  then  gilded  silver,  then  silver,  and  the  lowest  copper — ^which  hang 
in  large  and  small  strings  from  the  shoulder,  and  distinguish  the  rank  of  the 
wearer. 

They  have,  however,  some  walled  cities.  The  capital  of 
the  state  is  called  the  city  of  Loh8ieh(6). 

The  tsanp'u  resides  in  the  Papu  yallcy  or  in  the  Loso  valley. 

The  houses  are  all  flat-roofed,  and  often  reach  to  the  height 
of  several  tens  of  feet.  The  men  of  rank  live  in  large  felt 
tents,  which  are  called  fulu.  The  rooms  in  which  they  live 
and  sleep  are  filthily  dirty,  and  they  never  comb  their  hair 
nor  wash.  They  join  their  hands  to  hold  wine,  and  make 
plates  of  felt,  and  knead  dough  into  cups,  which  they  fill 
with  broth  and  cream  and  eat  the  whole  together. 

They  worship  the  yuantii^)  god,  and  believe  in  witches 
and  seers. 

Thoy  aro  fond  of  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  and  no  important  state  affairs  are 
sottUnl  without  consulting  the  Buddhist  monks. 

Thoy  have  no  knowledge  of  the  seasons,  and  barley  harvest 
is  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Their  games  are 
chess  and  bowls,  trumpet-blowing  and  beating  drums.  The 
bow  and  sword  are  never  separated  from  the  body.  They 
honour  the  strong  and  neglect  the  old,  so  that  mothers  bow 
down  to  their  sons,  and  sons  rule  over  their  fathers,  and 
whether  going  out  or  coming  in  the  young  men  are  always 
in  front,  the  old  men  placed  behind.  The  general's  orders 
aro  sternly  enforced,  and  in  battle  when  the  front  rank  is 
annihilutoil,  the  rear  rank  still  presses  on. 

Tho  Hruiit\>i  otin*Y  uo  pnn'ision  of  grain,  and  live  on  plunder.  The  armour  and 
lu'liiu^t  un>  vof)'  atrtuij;^  aud  cover  the  whole  body,  with  holes  for  the  eyes  only,  so 
ilmt  the  strvuigtvtt  bow  and  sharpest  sword  can  hardly  do  them  much  harm. 

Thoy  consider  death  in  war  as  more  honourable  than  death 
from  disease,  and  if  several  generations  have  been  killed  in 
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battle  the  family  is  ennobled.  If  any  one  turns  bis  back  on 
the  foe,  they  hang  a  fox's  tail  on  his  bead,  to  show  that  he  is 
as  cowardly  as  a  fox,  and  exhibit  him  in  crowded  places  as  a 
warning  to  others.  They  are  extremely  ashamed  of  this,  and 
deem  death  preferable.  When  they  do  homage,  the  two  hande 
must  touch  the  ground,  they  bark  like  dogs,  and  after  rising 
again  prostrate  themselves. 

When  mourning  for  father  or  mother,  they  cut  off  their 
hair,  paint  their  faces  black,  and  put  on  black  clothes ;  as 
soon  as  the  body  has  been  buried  the  mourning  is  put  off. 
When  the  tsanp'u  dies,  they  bury  men  with  him. 

The  Borereign  has  five  or  six  choeen  friends  among  his  officers,  who  are  styled 
eamrades,  and  when  the  sovereign  dies  all  these  kill  themselves  to  be  buried  with 
him(8). 

His  clothes,  jewels  and  valuables,  the  horses  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding,  his  bow,  sword  and  other  weapons^  all  are 
buried  at  the  same  time.  Then  upon  the  grave  a  large 
building  is  erected,  and  a  tumulus  of  earth  thrown  up,  which 
is  planted  with  trees  as  the  place  for  ancestral  worship. 

After  him  reigned  a  sovereign  named  Hsiahsitnngmo ;  Tnngmo  begat  T'ot'uta ; 
T*utu  begat  ChiehUshihjo  ;  Chiehli  begat  P*umangjo  ;  P'mnung  begat  Chiisujo; 
Chilsu  begat  Luntsansu;  Lnntsan  begat  Oh^itsunglnngtsan,  also  called  Ch'isu- 
mnng,  and  styled  Fuyehshih. 

In  the  8th  year  of  the  period  Chfinkuan  (634)  the  tsanp'u 
Ch'itsunglungtsan  first  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor  with 
tribute.  Lungtsan  was  still  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  by  nature  fond  of  war,  as  well  as  a  clever 
tactician,  and  the  neighbouring  states,  the  Yangt'ung(9), 
and  other  Gh'iang  tribes,  all  went  to  him  to  do  homage.  The 
emperor  T'aitsung  despatched  the  envoy  F6ng  TShsia  on  a 
peaceful  mission  to  him,  and  he  received  Tfthsia  most  joyfully. 
Having  heard  that  the  T'uchueh(lO)  and  T'ukuhun(ll)  had 
both  been  given  princesses  in  marriage,  he  sent  a  return 
mission  which  accompanied  TShsia  on  his  return,  with  rich 
presents  of  gold  and  precious  things  and  a  respectful  letter 
petitioning  for  a  matrimonial  alliance.  The  emperor  refused. 
When  the  envoy  returned,  he  reported  to  Lungtsan :  "  When 
we  first  arrived  at  court  they  received  us  most  honourably 
and  promised  a  princess  in  marriage,  but  just  then  the 
T'ukuhun  Prince  happened  to  come  to  court  and  interfered  to 
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break  off  the  negociation.    Thereupon  we  were  treated  with 
aount  oeremony,  and  the  alliance  was  declined." 

Lungtsan  thereupon,  together  with  the  Yangt'ung,  led  the 
united  armies  to  attack  the  T'ukuhun.  The  T'ukuhun  were 
unable  to  withstand  him,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Oh'inghai 
to  eecape  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  inhabitants  and  their 
hervU  were  all  carried  off  by  the  T'ufan.  He  next  led  on  his 
lroo{>$>  attacked  and  defeated  the  Tanghsiang(12),  the 
lViUu(13),  and  other  Gh'iang  tribes,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
afiuy  of  over  200,000  men,  encamped  on  the  western  border  of 
^iu^'hou(14),  whence  he  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor,  who 
bnnight  as  tribute  a  suit  of  gold  armour,  and  said :  "  We 
art>  iH>me  to  receive  the  princess."  At  the  same  time  he 
auuounced  to  his  soldiers :  ''  If  the  great  empire  refuses  to 
give  me  a  princess  in  marriage,  we  will  invade  and  plunder 
the  country."  Thereupon  they  advanced  and  assaulted  Sung- 
chou.  The  Governor-General  Han  Wei  proceeded  with  all 
speed  to  look  after  the  enemy,  but  was  himself  defeated  by 
them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  were  in  great 
trouble.  The  emperor  T'aitsung  despatched  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  Hou  Chunchi,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  three  other  generals  and  an  army  of  50,000  horse 
and  foot,  to  attack  them.  The  general  Niu  Chinta  led  the 
van  from  Sungchou,  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night  and 
killed  more  than  1,000  men.  Lungtsan  was  greatly  alarmed 
and  led  his  array  back. 

From  the  date  of  his  eastern  invasion  he  remained  several  years  without 
returning.  His  chief  ministers  hedged  him  to  come  hack  to  his  own  country, 
hut  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  whereupon  eight  killed  themselves. 

He  sent  a  mission  to  apologize  for  his  misdeeds,  and  ag^in 
begged  for  an  alliance.  T'aitsung  granted  it.  Lungtsan 
then  sent  his  minister  of  stiite,  Lutungtsan,  with  the  presents, 
offering  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and,  besides,  several 
hundred  precious  articles  of  value. 

In  the  15th  year  of  Chfinkuan  (641),  the  Emperor  gave 
tlu>  Prineoss  Wench'eng,  of  the  imperial  house,  in  marriage. 
Ilo  nppointod  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  Taotsung, 
l*riiuM»  o(  Chianghsia,  to  preside  over  the  ceremony,  and  he 
wn«  givou  special  credentials,  and  escorted  the  princess  to 
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T'ufan.  Lungtsan  led  his  warriors  to  await  her  arrival  at 
Pohai,  and  went  himself  to  receive  her  at  Hoyuan.  He 
received  Taotsung  most  respectfully,  with  the  rites  due  from 
a  son-in-law.  From  this  time  he  praised  the  costume  of  the 
great  empire,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manners,  and  was 
ashamed  of  the  barbarism  of  his  own  people.  After  he  had 
returned  to  his  own  country  with  the  princess,  he  addressed 
his  relatives  thus :  *'  Among  our  ancestors  not  one  has  been 
allied  to  the  sovereign  empire,  and  now  that  I  have  been 
honoured  with  the  gift  of  a  princess  of  the  great  T'ang,  I 
esteem  myself  highly  fortunate,  and  will  build  a  walled  city 
for  the  princess  to  proclaim  my  glory  to  after  generations." 
Thereupon  he  built  a  city,  and  erected  inside  the  walls  a 
palace  for  her  residence.  As  the  princess  disliked  their 
custom  of  painting  their  faces  red,  Lungtsan  ordered  his 
people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  it  was  no  longer 
done.  He  also  discarded  his  felt  and  skins,  put  on  brocade 
and  silk,  and  gradually  copied  Chinese  civilization.  He  also 
sent  the  children  of  his  chiefs  and  rich  men  to  request 
admittance  into  the  national  schools  to  be  taught  the  classics, 
and  invited  learned  scholars  from  China  to  compose  his 
official  reports  to  the  emperor. 

When  T'aitsung  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Liaotung, 
he  sent  Lutungtsan  on  a  mission  of  congratulation,  who 
presented  this  respectful  despatch:  "The  holy  Son  of 
Heaven  has  pacified  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  all 
the  states  that  the  sun  and  moon  shine  upon  are  alike  his 
obedient  vassals.  When  Kaoli  (Corea),  relying  on  its  great 
distance,  broke  off  its  tributary  relations,  the  Son  of  Heaven 
himself  led  a  million  warriors  across  the  Liao  to  chastise  it, 
overthrew  its  cities  and  destroyed  its  armies,  and  after  a  few 
days  has  returned  victorious.  The  barbarians  had  but  just 
heard  that  the  imperial  chariot  had  started  when  the  news 
arrived  that  it  had  reached  home  again.  The  wild  goose 
flies  most  swiftly,  but  not  when  compared  with  the  speed  of 
the  emperor.  His  slave  and  unworthy  son-in-law  rejoicing 
a  hundred-fold  above  ordinary  barbarians,  in  that  the  common 
goose  is  not  unlike  the  wild  goose^  has  made  a  gold  goose^ 
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and  respectfully  offmv  it."  This  goose  was  moulded  of  pure 
gold,  it  was  seyen  feet  high,  and  held  when  full  of  wine 
about  ten  gallons. 

In  the  22nd  year  (648)  the  imperial  envoy  Wang 
Yuants*S(15),  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  western 
countries,  was  plundered  in  Chung  T^ienchu.  The  T'ufan 
sent  an  army  of  brave  warriors,  and  accompanied  by 
Yuants'S  attacked  T'ienchu  and  inflicted  a  great  defeat^  and 
despatched  envoys  who  brought  to  the  emperor  the  news  of 
the  victory.  Kaotsong  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
gave  Lungtsan  the  title  of  Fuma  Tuyd,  appointed  him  Prince 
of  Hsihai,  and  presented  to  him  two  thousand  pieces  of  silk. 
Lungtsan  replied  by  a  letter  to  the  ministers  :  "  The  Son  of 
Heaven  has  just  begun  to  reign,  and  if  any  one  of  his 
officers  is  disloyal,  I  will  lead  warriors  into  the  country  to 
expel  and  punish  him."  He  offered  also  fifteen  presents  of 
gold,  silver,  pearl,  and  precious  things,  begging  that  they 
might  be  deposited  before  the  ancestral  tablet  of  the  late 
emperor.  Kaotsung  praised  him,  added  to  his  titles  that  of 
Tsungwang,  and  bestowed  on  him  three  thousand  pieces 
of  variously  coloured  silks.  He  then  asked  for  silkworms' 
eggs,  mortars  and  presses  for  making  wine,  and  workmen  to 
manufacture  paper  and  ink.  Everything  was  granted, 
whereupon  he  had  a  statue  of  himself  carved  in  stone  to  be 
erected  below  the  gateway  of  the  imperial  mau8oleum(16). 

In  the  first  year  of  Yunghui  (650)  Lungtsan  died. 
Kaotsung  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  despatched  the 
general,  Hsienyii  Ch'finchi,  with  special  credentials  and  an 
autograph  sealed  letter,  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  son  of  Lungtsan  died  early,  and  his  grandson  succeeded 
to  the  throne  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp'u.  At  this  time 
lio  was  quite  young,  and  state  affairs  were  controlled  by 
Lutungtsan,  whose  surname  (tribal  name)  was  Chiishih. 
Although  he  was  ignorant  of  letters,  yet  being  naturally 
wise,  resolute,  strict,  and  honourable,  a  brave  warrior  and 
skilful  general,  he  made  a  roost  successful  regent.  It  was 
due  chiefly  to  his  policy  that  the  T'ufan  absorbed  the  Ch'iang 
tribes,  and  became  pre-eminent  in  their  native  land.     When 
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T'aitsung  consented  to  give  in  marriage  the  Princess 
W^nch'^ng,  it  was  Lutungtsan  who  was  sent  by  the  tsanp'u 
to  receive  her.  When  he  had  audience  the  emperor  asked 
him  several  questions,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  answers 
that  he  treated  him  with  more  ceremony  than  the  other 
foreigners.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  chief 
general  of  the  guards,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Princess-imperial  Langya,  named  Tuan. 
Lutungtsan  declined  the  alliance,  saying  :  ''  Tour  slave  has  a 
wife  in  his  own  country  who  was  chosen  for  him  by  his 
parents,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  turn  her  away.  Moreover, 
the  tsanp'u  has  not  yet  seen  the  princess  his  bride,  and  his 
humble  subject  could  not  presume  to  be  married  first." 
T'aitsung  was  pleased,  and  wished  to  be  still  more  gracious, 
he  marvelled  at  his  answers,  but  yet  would  not  permit  him 
to  refuse. 

Lutungtsan  had  five  sons ;  the  eldest  named  Tsanhsijo  died 
young,  next  came  Ch'inling,  next  Tsanp'o,  next  Hsitokan, 
next  P'ulun.  After  the  death  of  Lutungtsan,  Ch'inling  and 
his  brothers  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  state. 

Afterwards  there  was  a  quarrel  with  the  T'ukuhun. 

In  the  third  year  of  Hiench^ng  (658),  they  offered  presents,  including  a  gold 
basin  and  a  gold  basket,  and  begged  for  a  matrimonial  alliance.  Soon  after  the 
T*ukuhun  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  China, 

During  the  periods  Lungso  and  Lint4  (661-665)  the  two 
nations  sent  alternate  memorials,  in  which  each  claimed  to  be 
in  the  right.  The  Chinese  government  temporized,  and  de- 
clined to  judge  between  them.  The  T'ufan  were  dissatisfied 
and  angry,  and  led  troops  to  attack  the  T'ukuhun. 

The  T'ukuhon  chief  minister  Suhoknei  fled  to  T*ufan,  and  divnlged  all  their 
weak  points,  so  that  the  T^ufan  succeeded  in  destroying  his  state. 

The  T'ukuhun  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  Prince  of 
Hoyuan,  Muyung  Nohopo,  with  his  consort,  the  Chinese 
Princess  Hunghua,  to  save  their  lives,  fled  to  Liangchou,  and 
sent  to  the  emperor  the  news  of  their  calamities. 

The  Governor-general  of  Liangchou  was  ordered  by  decree  to  encamp  troops  at 
Liangchou  and  Shanchou(17),  and  a  large  army  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
The  T'ufan  sent  an  envoy,  Lunchungtsung,  with  a  memorial  detailing  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  T'ukuhun,  and  the  Emperor  sent  a  mission  to  reprove  them, 
whereupon  envoys  arrived  begging  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  witii  the  T'ukahun. 
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At  the  same  time  they  asked  for  the  Ch*ihshai(18)  territory  as  pasturage  groimd 
for  their  horses,  hut  it  was  refused.  During  the  Tsungchang  period  (668-669), 
the  council  deliberated  on  the  question  of  moving  the  T'ukuhun  people  to 
Liangchou  beside  the  Nanshan.  The  emperor,  wishing  to  check  the  inyasions  of 
the  T^ufan,  summoned  the  ministers  of  state,  Chiang  K'o  and  Yen  Lip^n,  with 
the  general  Ch*ipi  Holi,  to  consult  as  to  whether  they  should  first  attack  the 
T'ufan.  Lipen  said :  *'  The  people  are  famished,  and  war  is  impossible.'*  Holi 
said :  **  The  T'ufan  country  is  in  the  &r  west,  and  your  servant  fears  that  at  the 
approach  of  our  army  they  would  fly  like  wild  beasts  and  hide  in  the  mountains, 
BO  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  capture  and  punish  them.  Next  spring  when 
they  again  attack  the  T*ukuhun,  your  servant  begs  you  not  to  assist  the  latter  so 
as  to  induce  the  T'ufan  to  doubt  our  power.  They  will  thus  become  arrogant,  and 
we  will  destroy  them  in  one  campaign."  K'o  said:  ''Not  so.  The  T'ukuhun 
are  now  weak,  the  T'ufan  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  encourage  weakness  to 
withstand  powerful  warriors  must  lead  to  a  profitless  war.  If  they  be  not 
succoured  they  will  be  destroyed,  and  your  servant  advises  the  inmiediate  despatch 
of  the  imperial  army,  so  that  the  state  may  not  be  lost  We  can  afterwards  con- 
sult about  future  measures."  They  deliberated  without  ceasing,  but  did  not 
move  the  T'ukuhun. 

In  the  first  year  of  Hsiensheng  (670),  in  the  4th  month. 

They  invaded  and  destroyed  eighteen  of  the  subject  chou  (outside  the  frontier), 
and  led  the  people  of  Yutien  (Khotan)  to  capture  the  Chiutzu  Pohuan  ch'cng(19). 
Thereupon  the  four  military  governments  of  Anhsi  were  all  given  up. 

a  decree  appointed  Hsiieh  J6nkuei  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Lose  army  with  two  other  generals,  to  lead  over  100,000 
men  to  chastise   the  enemy.     The   army  advanced   to  the 
Tafeich'uan(20),  and  was  there  defeated  by  the  T'ufan  chief 
general,  Lunch'inling.     Jenkuei  and  his  colleagues  were  all 
degraded.     The  T'ukuhun  state  was  completely  annihilated, 
only   Mujung    Nohopo,   with   his   relatives   and   adherents, 
comprising  some   thousands  of  tents,  came   to   offer   their 
allegiance  to  China,  and  were  removed  to  Liangchou.     From 
this  date  the  T'ufan,  year  after  year,  ravaged  the  frontier. 
The  Ch'iang  tribes  of  Tangchou  and  Hsichou  all  submitted 
to  them. 

A  decree  appointed  Chiangk'o  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Liangchou, 
to  go  and  punish  them,  but  he  died  on  the  way,  and  his  army  returned.  The 
T'ufan  sent  the  minister  of  state,  Chungtsung,  to  the  emperor.  Chungtsung,  as 
a  boy,  had  been  a  scholar  in  the  National  College,  and  was  well  versed  in 
literature.  When  the  emperor  received  him,  he  asked,  **  If  the  tsanp'u  be 
compared  with  his  grandfather,  is  he  the  more  talented  of  the  two?"  He 
replied,  **  In  valour  and  resolution,  as  well  as  in  good  policy,  he  is  not  equal,  yet 
he  is  diligent  in  the  rule  of  the  state,  and  a  subject  would  not  presume  to  find 
fault  with  so  excellent  a  sovereign.  Moreover  the  T'ufan  dwell  in  cold  and  misty 
wilds,  the  natural  productions  of  which  are  poor  and  scant,  and  to  the  north  of 
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the  'Wu]iai(21)  even  in  the  height  of  smnmer  snow  remains.  In  hot  weather 
they  wear  cloth,  in  winter  fur.  They  follow  their  herds  wherever  there  are  water 
and  g^rass,  and  in  cold  weather  they  spread  their  round  tents  within  city  walls, 
the  furniture  and  utensils  of  which  do  not  amount  to  one  ten  thousandth  part  of 
those  used  in  China.  Although  the  ruler  and  people  are  united,  all  measures  are 
first  deliberated  by  the  people,  and  if  advantageous  to  the  nation  they  are  carried 
out,  thus  conducing  to  durability  and  power.**  The  emperor  then  said,  '*  The 
T'ukuhun  and  T*ufan  dynasties  were  originally  allied  by  marriage,  yet  when 
fiuhokuei  deserted  his  sovereign,  the  T'ufan  employed  him  as  an  officer,  and  took 
possession  of  their  territory.  When  Hsiieh  Jenkuei  was  sent  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Mujung,  they  also  secretly  attacked  him,  and  ravaged  our  Liangchou.  How 
is  this?'*  Chungtsung,  bowing  his  head,  replied,  '*  Your  servant  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  sovereign  to  offer  presents,  and  has  no  instructions  about  other 
subjects."  The  emperor  approved  of  this  answer,  but  seeing  that  Chungtsung 
was  not  an  envoy  plenipotentiary,  he  treated  him  with  less  ceremony. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Shangyuan  (675)  they  sent  the  chief  minister,  Lunt'uhunmi, 
to  ask  for  peace,  and  also  to  propose  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
Tukuhun.    The  emperor  would  not  listen. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Shangyuan  (676)  they  invaded  and 

plundered  Shanchou  and  K'uochou(22),  killing  and  carrying 

off  people  and  oflScers. 

A  decree  appointed  Hsien,  Prince  of  Chou,  with  twelve  generals  under  his 
command,  including  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  Lien,  Prince  of 
Hsiang,  with  others,  to  lead  armies  to  chastise  them.  The  two  princes  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  T'ufan  advanced  and  attacked  Tiehchou,  taking  the  two 
district  cities,  Mikung  and  Tanling.  They  also  attacked  Fuchou,  and  defeated 
the  general  in  command.  The  T'ufan  and  the  Western  T'uchiieh  united  their 
forces  and  attacked  Anhsi. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Yif^ng  (678),  Li  Ghingyuan  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Shanchou,  and  sent  to  take  command 
at  T'aoho.  The  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
of  Kuannui  and  Hotung  and  of  the  different  cities  were 
enlisted  so  as  to  collect  resolute  warriors  without  regard  to 
former  avocations,  and  both  civil  and  military  officers  were 
bidden  to  the  palace,  entertained  at  a  banquet,  and  sent  on  to 
the  attack.  The  governors  of  Yichou  and  Chiinchou  were 
ordered  to  lead  the  soldiers  and  militia  of  the  provinces  of 
Ghiennan  and  Shannan  to  assist  in  the  defence.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  Li  Chingyuan,  accompanied  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Liu  Shfinli,  led  on  their 
troops  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  T'ufan  at  the  Gh'inghai. 
The  imperial  army  was  desperately  beaten  and  Liu  Sh^nli 
killed  in  the  fight.    Li  Ghingyuan  halted  his  army,  not 
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daring  to  go  to  the  rescue.  After  he  had  collected  his  forces 
he  encamped  at  the  Gh'^ngfdngling,  where  a  mud  creek 
prevented  further  advance.  The  enemy  encamped  on  high 
ground  commanding  his  position.  One  of  his  generals, 
Heich'ih  Ch'angchih,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  fearless 
warriors,  stormed  the  hostile  camp  in  the  night ;  the  enemy 
were  demoralized  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  over  three 
hundred  were  trampled  to  death.  Then  Ghingyuan  led  back 
his  army  to  Shanchou.  He  was  degraded  to  be  governor  of 
Hengchou. 

In  Chiennan  province  the  soldiers  and  militia  built  to  the 
south-west  of  Maochou(23),  a  new  city  called  Anjung,  to 
defend  the  frontier,  but  shortly  after  the  wild  Ch'iang  guided 
the  T'ufan,  who  assaulted  and  took  the  city  and  garrisoned  it 
with  their  own  soldiers. 

At  this  time  the  T'ufan  acquired  all  the  territory  of  the 
Yangt'ung,  Tanghsiang,  and  different  Gh'iang  tribes,  so  that 
on  the  east  they  touched  the  chou  cities  of  Liang,  Sung,  Mao 
and  Chun(24),  on  the  south  stretched  to  P*olom6n(25),  on 
the  west  they  had  besieged  and  captured  the  four  military 
governments  Chintzti,  Sulo  and  the  rest,  while  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  T'uchueh.  Their  country  extended 
over  more  than  ten  thousand  li,  and  from  the  Han  and  Wei 
dynasties  downwards  there  had  been  no  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  west  so  powerful. 

The  Eraperor  Kaotsung,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Shenli  and  the  rest,  called  a  cabinet 
council  to  consult  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Kuo 
Chengyi  said :  "The  T'ufan  have  been  a  thorn  in  our  side  for 
many  years,  generals  have  been  commissioned  and  armies 
sent  in  annual  succession,  so  that  our  soldiers  and  horses  are 
distressed  and  our  grain  and  stores  exhausted,  A  punitive 
invasion  would  be  a  vain  tax  on  the  strength  of  our  troops, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  them  to  their  lair.  I  beg 
that  only  a  few  troops  and  militia  be  sent,  enough  to  guard 
the  frontier,  to  light  the  watch  fires,  and  prevent  plundering. 
If  we  wait  till  the  national  resources  are  replenished  and 
men's  minds  at  rest,  after  a  few  years  have  passed  we  shall  be 
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able  to  destroy  them  in  one  expedition."    The  others  agreed 
on  the  advisability  of  garrisoning  the  frontier. 

Soon  after  Heich'ih  Ch  angchih  defeated  the  T'afan  chief 
general  Tsanp'o  and  Suhokuei  at  Liangfeich'uan,  killing  and 
making  prisoners  over  2,000  men.  T'ufan  then  retreated. 
An  imperial  decree  appointed  Ch'angchih  Commander  of  the 
Hoyuan  army  to  garrison  the  country  against  them. 

According  to  the  memoir  of  Eaotsung  Ch*  angchih  fought  the  battle  at  Liang- 
feich'uan  in  the  let  year  of  Tunglung  (680),  and  it  ought  not  to  oome  before 
the  4th  year  of  Yifdng  (679),  so  that  the  official  document  must  hare  got 
misplaced  here. 

In  the  4th  year  of  YifSng  (679),  the  tsanp'u  died.  His 
son,  Ch'inuhsilung,  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  same 
title  of  tsanp'u.  He  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time,  and  the 
government  of  the  state  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Gh'inling. 
He  sent  the  chief  minister,  Lunhant'iaopang,  who  brought  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  tsanp'u,  and  also  asked  for  peace. 
Kaotsung  commissioned  the  general  Sung  LingwSn  to  proceed 
to  Fan  to  assist  at  the  funeral. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yunglung  (680),  the  Princess  W6n- 
ch'eng  died.  Kaotsung  despatched  another  envoy  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral  ceremony. 

He  brought  back  with  him  the  body  of  our  Ch'dn  Hsingyen.  When  Hsingyen 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  enemy,  Lunch'inling  wanted  him  to  bow  down,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  sword,  but  he  refused  to  kneel.  They  detained  him  ten 
years,  and  now  his  body  was  brought  back.  He  was  canonized  as  goremor  of 
Muchou.  Tsanp'o  again  invaded  as  far  as  Liangfeich'uan,  where  Ch*angchih 
attacked  and  drove  him  away. 

When  the  Empress  Tset'ien  ruled,  she  appointed  the 
minister,  Wei  Taichia,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  governor- 
general  of  Anhsi,  Yen  WSnku,  as  his  deputy.  In  the  Ist 
year  of  Yungch  ang  (689),  they  led  troops  to  attack  the 
T'ufan,  but  after  delaying  long,  made  no  way.  He  was 
punished  by  banishment  to  Hsiuchou,  and  Wfinku  was 
beheaded.  Taichia  had  no  military  capacity,  and  proved 
himself  helpless  and  incompetent,  so  that  his  soldiers  were 
famished,  and  all  wandered  about  to  die  in  ditches.  The 
year  after  the  minister,  Ts'^ng  Ch'angch'ien^  was  appointed 
to  chief  command  against  the  T'ufan,  but  returned  after  going 
half  way,  so  that  his  army  never  reached. 
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la  the  1st  jear  of  Juji  (G92),  the  Tmbm  cUef  Hon.  at 
the  bead  of  bis  own  foUowen,  together  witk  tke  tnhea  af 
Koeich'oan,  and  30,000  of  tbe  Tanghsang;  oiend  Ua  al- 
legiance. Ts&t'ien  ordered  the  general  Cfaaa^  TaaBja  to 
lead  20,000  picked  warriors  to  reoeiTe  him. 
for  bim  at  tbe  Tata  river,  bat  Hosa^s  ptvgect 
and  he  bad  beea  carried  off  to  his  own  conntiT. 
chief,  Tuaacb'ui,  at  tbe  bead  of  oyot  8,000  of  the'Ch  a 
Man  tribes,  came  to  Taanya  to  offer  snbmisnao.  Yaanya 
entabliithed  in  their  cooatry  tbe  Yebcb'oandioa,  and 
pointed  Tsancb'ai  goremor.  Finally,  on  the  hiD  to  the 
of  the  Tata,  be  carred  ia  stoae  a  record  of  hia  £ume 
returned. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Cb'aogsboa  (692)«  tbe  eommaiider-in- 
chief,  Wang  Hsiaocbieb,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  oa  the  T'ofan 
army,  and  re-conqaered  tbe  foar  military  goTemmentB  Chin- 
tz'Q,  Yutien,  Svli  and  Suiyeh.  There  was  then  established 
at  Chintz'Q,  tbe  goTemor-gen^ral  of  Anbsi(26)y  and  troops 
were  sent  to  garrison  tbe  city. 

It  wu  adriatsd  in  eooncil  to  abolish  thoe  lovr  di^  mad  gnv  i^  iktt 
}mi  Tji*oi  Song  presented  this  memorial :  **  For  a  Umg  Hmt  hxwe  ^ke 
\H:fin  dantj^erriOJi  to  oar  central  state.  The  fiTe  aadeat  cipma*  wad  tke  Area 
dynasties  did  not  fobdne  theoL  The  Han,  with  an  aimj  ol  a  Bnllioa  men, 
inrttsiihA  Pin(^h*£'ng,  and  afterwanb,  the  empefor  Wnti,  vith  deCermxned 
rf^^lntion,  pacified  the  barbarians  of  the  foor  qnarten.  Chaa^  Ch^ka  first 
panntmUA  U}  the  countries  of  the  west,  established  four  garrwHtt,  and  fbrtifi«d 
two  paMes,  cuttinf^  off  the  right  arm  of  the  Hsnngnn.  GradoallT  iht  Ho  and 
Huaog  were  crossed,  and  a  city,  Lingchii,  was  bnilt  as  a  defenee  against  the 
f(/>uthr^m  Ch*iang.  Then  barriers,  gnaid-honses,  towers,  and  sawke-fires, 
tixUmdfid  several  thousand  li  beyond  the  Great  WalL  The  treasuries  were 
emptierl,  s^ildierM  and  horses  eihaosted,  and  enTop  despatched  in  yeaiij  and 
monthly  succession,  till  money  was  made  of  leather,  and  coins  reckoned  by  the 
utring,  while  boats  and  carts  were  taxed,  and  duties  leried  on  wine  distillers,  all 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  above  permanently.  Thus  were  the  HiiBng;na 
t'tftn\nU(rf\  iff  flee  alone  to  distant  parts,  the  western  countries  opened  up,  and 
(ffi\a:rn  app^iinted  to  rule  them.  When  the  Emperor  Kuangwu  re-established  the 
<JynA«iiy,  all  again  gave  in  their  allegiance ;  and  during  the  following  ceatmy 
th'^ro  wtrTH  thTMi  breaks  and  three  renewals  of  intercoorse.  Our  own  Enqwror 
VhiUmn(,  following  in  the  old  footsteps  of  the  Han,  ruled  the  southern  moim- 
UifM  AA  fur  a^  tho  Tsungling  range,  and  divided  the  country  into  cities  and 
tl'mirU.U,  ntt  thai  waU;h -fires  blazed  throughout,  and  the  Tnfan  dared  not  trouble 
fbo  Miiii'trts,  In  the  nign  of  Kaotsung  the  generals  were  feeble,  the  four  eh^ 
WHfh  l/mt  and  aliand/med,  and  the  T'nfan  waxed  strong,  and  invaded  to  tha  wert 
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of  Yencli*i(27),  their  long  drams  adyancing  on  the  right  heyond  Kaoch*ang, 
while  they  passed  Chiishih,  plundered  Ch^angU,  cut  off  the  Mohoyench^i,  and 
penetrated  to  T'anhnang(28).  Now  Hsiaochieh,  in  one  expedition,  has  recon- 
quered the  four  ch^n,  and  re-established  the  old  boundaries  of  the  late  emperor, 
and  if  all  be  giren  up,  his  finished  work  will  be  destroyed,  and  his  excellmt 
policy  upset.  If  the  four  ch^n  be  not  garrisoned,  the  foreign  warriors  will  inyade 
the  western  countries ;  and  if  these  be  disturbed,  the  southern  Ch'iang  will  be 
attacked  in  turn  ;  and  should  these  join,  our  prorince  of  Hohsi  will  be  in  difficul- 
ties. Moreover,  the  MohoyenchU  is  a  desert  2000  li  wide,  with  no  water  nor 
grass,  and  should  the  north  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  the  T'ang  armies  will 
not  be  able  to  cross  to  the  north,  and  then  the  natives  of  Yi,  Hsi,  Peit'ing(29), 
and  Anhsi  will  all  be  lost."  This  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  advice  of  the 
council. 

Then  the  chief,  P*uluntsan,  accompanied  by  the  usurping  K'ohan  of  the 
T'uchiieh,  Ashihna  T*otzii,  invaded  from  the  south,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Hsiaoch*ieh  at  Lingch*uan,  where  they  were  defeated  and  driven  away.  The 
governor  of  Suiyeh  despatched  Han  Sstichung,  who  destroyed  the  city  Nishumussfi. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  WanauitfengfSng,  Hsiaoch'ieh  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  fought  with  the  T'ufan 
generals,  Lunch'inling  and  Tsanp'o,  at  the  Sulahanshan, 
where  the  imperial  army  was  totally  defeated.  Hsiaoch'ieh 
was,  in  consequence,  stripped  of  his  rank. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Wansuit'ungt'ien  (696)  a  T'ufan 
army  of  over  40,000  men  suddenly  appeared  under  the  walls 
of  Liangchou.  The  governor,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
hurriedly  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  engaged  the 
enemy.  The  battle  lasted  long,  until  their  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  they  were  slain  by  the  rebels. 

At  this  time  the  T'ufan  sent  another  mission  to  ask  for 
peace.  The  Empress  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  but 
Lunch'inling  asked  also  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  the  four  chSn  of  Anhsi,  and  also  for  a  gift  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ten  Horde8(30). 

The  Empress  despatched  Euo  Yuanchcn  on  a  mission  to  them.  On  the  road 
he  met  Ch'inling,  and  said  to  him :  ^*  Tungtsan  was  loyal  to  the  empire  and 
never  broke  his  oath  of  fealty,  but  you  are  now  become  hostile,  and  yearly 
harass  the  frontier.  Your  father  was  friendly,  and  his  son  is  an  enemy.  Is  this 
filial  piety  ?  Your  father  was  faithful,  and  his  son  is  a  traitor.  Is  this  loyalty  ?  '* 
Ch'inling  replied :  "  Certainly  !  bat  were  the  Son  of  Heaven  to  grant  peace,  the 
armies  of  both  countries  would  be  disbanded ;  and  were  he  to  allow  the  Ten 
hordes  of  the  T'uchiieh  and  the  four  chdn  to  appoint  their  own  rulers,  the 
countries  would  defend  themselves.  How  would  this  do  P "  Yuanchdn  said : 
"  The  T'ang  use  the  Ten  hordes  and  the  four  oh§n  to  control  the  westeni 
countries  as  a  road  for  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  states,  and  for  no  other 
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purpose.  Moreover,  these  people  hare  no  kinship  with  the  Tofan,  while  they 
have  long  been  frontier  subjects  of  the  Tang."  Ch'inling  replied:  **  Does  the 
minister  think  that  I  wish  to  sever  these  people  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  harass  the 
frontier  of  the  T'ang?  If  I  coveted  territory  and  revenues,  Ch'inghai  and 
Huangch'uan  are  much  nearer,  and  should  I  not  rather  strive  after  this  land  P 
The  T'uchiieh  tribes  have  stony  deserts  and  broad  steppes,  and  are  very  hr 
distant  from  our  central  kingdom,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  land  10,000  li  away 
would  be  coveted.  Moreover,  the  foreigners  on  all  sides  have  been  subdued  and 
absorbed  by  the  T'ang  till  even  beyond  the  ocean  no  land  has  escaped  destruction. 
T'ufan  alone  remains,  and  only  because  I  and  my  brothers  are  diligent  and 
united  in  protecting  our  country.  Of  the  Ten  hordes  the  Five  ch'o  are  near  Anhsi, 
but  far  from  T'ufan,  while  the  Ss&chin  are  separated  from  us  by  one  desert  only, 
which  horsemen  can  canter  across  in  ten  dap,  so  that  there  is  ground  for  anxiety 
here.  At  Wuhai  and  Huangho  the  passes  and  rivers  make  formidable  obstacles, 
and  the  land  is  pestilential,  so  that  the  T'ang  cannot  penetrate,  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  feeble  generals  and  unarmed  troops  would  be  dangerous  to  Fan ;  hence 
my  anxiety  to  acquire  this  territory ;  it  is  not  with  an  eye  to  these  tribes.  The 
road  to  Kanchou  and  Liangchou  is  2000  li  across  the  Ohishih  desert,  which  at  its 
broadest  is  only  some  hundreds  of  li  across,  at  its  narrowest  only  one  hundred,  so 
that  if  we  come  from  Ohangyeh  and  YiimSn  we  shall  prevent  the  empire  from 
sowing  in  the  spring  or  reaping  in  the  autumn,  and  in  some  five  or  six  years 
succeed  in  cutting  off  its  right.  Now  we  do  not  intend  to  do  this,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  anxious  about  us.  After  the  war  at  Ch'inghai,  Huang  Jdnsu  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  frontier  guards  were  removed,  whereupon  Ts'ui  Chihpien 
crossed  Sstichin  and  carried  off  ten  thousand  of  our  oxen  and  sheep.  I  ask  you 
about  this."  The  envoys  he  sent  strongly  urged  his  request,  but  Yuanchdn 
answered  as  firmly  that  it  could  not  be  granted. 

The  Empress  altogether  refused  to  grant  this.  In  T'ufan, 
from  the  time  when  Lunch'inling  and  his  brothers  had  sole 
control  of  the  troops,  Ch'inling  always  resided  in  the  centre 
in  charge  of  aflfairs,  while  his  younger  brothers  divided  the 
rule  of  the  outlying  countries.  Tsanp'o  governed  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  was  next  neighbour  to  China,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  was  a  constant  danger  to  the  border.  The 
brothers  were  all  men  of  power  and  genius,  and  the  Fan 
people  feared  them.  In  the  2nd  year  of  Shengli  (699)  the 
tsanp'u  Ch'inuhsilung,  having  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
held  a  secret  council  with  his  chief  minister,  Lunyen,  and 
others,  at  a  time  when  Ch'inling  was  abroad.  The  tsanp'u 
then  announced  that  he  was  going  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
collected  warriors,  and  having  taken  over  2000  of  the 
relatives  and  confederates  of  Ch'inling,  put  them  to  death. 
He  then  sent  messengers  to  summon  Ch'inling,  Tsanp'o,  and 
the  rest.     Ch'inling  collected  troops,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
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suraraonsy  whereupon  the  tsanp'u  himself  led  an  army  to 
chastise  him.  Ch'inling  was  deserted  by  his  troops  before 
the  battle,  and  he  killed  himself,  while  more  than  a  hundred 
of  his  relatives  and  intimate  adherents  committed  suicide  on 
the  same  day.  Tsanp'o,  at  the  head  of  over  a  'thousand  of 
his  people,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  including  Mangpu- 
chih,  came  to  offer  allegiance.  The  Empress  TsSt'ien  sent 
some  swift  horsemen  of  the  imperial  guard  to  meet  them 
outside  the  city.  She  appointed  Tsanp'o  Prince  of  Kueit6, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  and  Mangpuchih  Duke  of  Ankuo, 
giving  to  each  an  iron  tablet  of  office,  and  rewarding  them 
with  many  valuable  presents.  She  afterwards  ordered 
Tsanp'o  to  lead  his  warriors  to  Hungyuanku  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  Shortly  after  he  died,  and  was  canonized  by 
special  decree  as  Governor- general  of  Anhsi. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Chinshih  (700)  the  T'ufan  again  sent 
one  of  their  generals,  Ch'iimangpuchih,  who  invaded  Liang- 
chou,  and  closely  invested  Ch'angsunghsien.  The  governor- 
general  of  the  armies  and  cities  of  Lungyu,  T'ang 
Hsiuching,  fought  a  battle  with  Mangpuchih  at  Hung- 
yuanku, and  killed  two  of  his  lieutenant-generals  and 
2600  men. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Ch'angan  (702)  the  tsanp'u,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  over  10,000  men,  invaded  Hsichou.  The 
governor,  Ch'Sn  Tatz'tl,  fought  in  all  four  battles  with  the 
rebels,  defeated  them  on  each  occasion,  and  cut  off  more  than 
1000  heads.  Thereupon  the  T*ufan  sent  Lunmisa  and  others 
on  a  mission  to  the  imperial  court  to  beg  for  peace.  The 
Empress  entertained  them  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  exhibited  a  hundred  games  in  the  courtyard.  Lunmisa 
said,  "Your  servant  was  born  in  border  wastes,  and  has 
never  heard  before  the  music  of  China ;  may  your  servant  be 
permitted  to  look  more  closely?"  The  Empress  allowed  his 
request.  Thereupon  Lunmisa  and  his  colleagues  all  laughed 
and  danced  for  joy.  He  bowed  his  thanks,  saying,  "  Your 
slave  kneels  to  your  sacred  Majesty,  who  has  treated  him 
from  first  to  last  with  magnificent  ceremony,  and  also  allowed 
him  a  close  inspection  of  wonderful  music,  such  as  he  has 
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never  seen  in  his  life.  He  is  a  mean  thing,  of  no  accounty 
and  how  can  he  look  up  to  acknowledge  celestial  favour? 
He  can  only  wish  in  his  heart  that  your  great  house  may 
endure  for  a  myriad  years." 

The  next  year  they  sent  another  mission  with  a  thousand 
horses  and  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  to  beg  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  The  Empress  granted  it.  At  this 
time  the  subject  states  on  the  southern  border  of  T'ufan, 
Nepal(31),  and  P'olomftn  (Central  India),  both  revolted,  and 
the  tsanp'u  went  himself  to  punish  them,  but  died  during  the 
war.  His  sons  disputed  for  the  throne  a  long  time,  till  the 
people  elected  the  son  of  Ch'inuhsilung,  Ch'ilisotsan,  to  be 
tsanp*u,  who  was  at  the  time  seven  years  old.  In  the  reign 
of  Chungtsung,  in  the  Ist  year  of  Sh^nlung  (705),  a  T'ufan 
mission  arrived  to  announce  the  death  of  their  ruler.  The 
emperor  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  closed  the  court 
for  one  day. 

Tbey  again  sent  the  chief  minister,  HsitungjSkn,  to  ask  for  a  matrimonial 
alliance.  No  reply  was  given.  Li  Chihku  had  proposed  to  attack  the  Man 
tribes  of  Yaochou(32),  so  as  to  cut  off  the  T*ufan  guides,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
decree,  had  led  the  Chiennan  levies  against  them.  The  Man  chief  reported  the 
affair  to  the  enemy,  killed  Chihku,  offering  his  body  in  sacrifice  to  heaven,  and 
invaded  Shu  Han.  A  decree  appointed  T'ang  Chiuch^ng  commander  of  the 
army  of  Taochou  and  Chiinchou,  to  lead  an  army  to  attack  them.  The  enemy 
bad  bridged  the  river  Tangpi  (Chinsha  R.)  with  iron  chains  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  Hsi  £rh  Man,  and  built  a  walled  city  to  protect  the 
bridge.  Chiucheng  broke  the  chains  and  levelled  the  walls,  and  erected  an  iron 
pillar  on  the  T*iench'ih  (lake),  engraved  with  a  record  of  his  prowess. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Chinglung  (708)  the  mission  of  alliance  was  sent  back. 
Some  proposed  that,  as  they  had  come  to  receive  a  princess,  and  besides  to  learn 
the  Chinese  language,  they  should  not  be  sent  back,  but  the  Emperor  replied  that 
China  must  be  just  in  its  relations  with  barbarians,  and  refused. 

Soon  afterwards  the  grandmother  of  the  tsanp'u  sent  the 
chief  minister,  Hsitungjfi,  who  offered  to  the  Emperor  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  and  asked  for  a  matrimonial  alliance 
for  her  grandson.  Chungtsung  gave  his  adopted  child  the 
daughter  of  Shouli,  prince  of  Yung,  with  the  title  of  Princess 
of  Chinch'^ng.  From  this  date  tribute  was  offered  every 
year.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Chinglung  (709),  in  the  11th 
month,  they  sent  a  mission  headed  by  the  chief  minister 
Shangtsancho  (whose  surname  was  Hsila),   to   receive  the 
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bride.  The  Emperor  entertained  them  in  the  ball-grounds 
within  the  park,  and  ordered  his  own  son-in-law  Yang 
ShSnchiao  to  play  with  the  T'ufan  envoy  at  the  ball-game, 
Ghungtsung  at  the  head  of  his  Court  looking  on. 

In  the  Ist  month  of  the  4th  year  (710),  the  Emperor 
wrote,  "  The  sages  spread  civilization  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  their  hearts,  the  kings  of  old  extended  benevolence 
to  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  without  excluding  foreigners, 
so  that  their  fame  was  diffused  far  and  near  and  all  things 
flourished.  Afterwards  the  glorious  Chou  ruled  the  empire 
and  adopted  measures  for  conciliating  distant  people.  When 
the  powerful  Han  flourished  they  originated  a  policy  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  special  view  to  permanence,  and  they 
are  an  excellent  model  for  imperial  rulers.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  spirits  above  the  rule  of  the  empire,  and  are 
anxious  to  follow  the  good  deeds  of  our  predecessors  and 
institute  a  lasting  concord.  As  regards  the  T'ufan,  their 
abode  is  in  the  west  country,  from  which,  soon  after  the  rise 
of  our  imperial  house,  they  came  early  with  tribute.  The 
learned,  warlike  and  holy  Emperor  T'aitsung,  whose  virtue 
was  wide  as  heaven  and  earth,  with  anxious  care  for  the 
myriads  of  his  people,  determined  to  put  away  weapons  and 
armour,  and  maintain  relations  of  alliance  and  friendship, 
and  for  some  tens  of  years  the  world  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
Since  this  time,  when  the  Princess  W^nch'Sng  went  and 
civilized  this  country,  many  of  their  customs  have  been 
changed.  But  our  borders  have  been  constantly  full  of 
troops,  and  their  Fan  tribes  have  often  experienced  loss  and 
disaster.  Now  however  the  tsanp'u,  and  the  k'otun(33)  his 
grandmother,  and  the  chiefs  have  for  several  years  shown 
true  submission,  and  with  a  view  to  cement  the  ancient 
bonds  of  kinship  they  now  ask  to  renew  friendship.  The 
Princess  of  Ghinch'^ng  is  our  little  daughter,  and  we  are 
very  fond  of  her,  but,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  our  subjects, 
we  compassionate  the  black-haired  people;  and,  as  by  granting 
their  request  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace,  the 
border  lands  will  be  untroubled  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
at  rest,  we  sever  the  bond  of  affection  for  the  good  of  the 
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state.  We  found  for  her  a  foreign  home,  and  with  due  em- 
ployment of  all  ceremony  bestow  her  on  the  T'ufan  tsanp'u. 
In  this  present  month  the  cortSge  will  start,  and  we  purpose 
ourselves  to  accompany  it  outside  the  city." 

The  Emperor  ordered  Chi  Ch'una  to  escort  the  princess, 
as  the  Prince  of  Ghianghsia  formerly  did  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Wfinch'^Dg,  but  he  declined  to 
go.  A  second  appointment  was  made  with  the  same  result, 
until  finally  the  general  Yang  Chii  was  despatched.  In  the 
same  month  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  Shihp'inghsien  to 
escort  the  princess,  and  the  imperial  tent  was  pitched  beside 
the  Paich'ingp'a,  where  he  entertained  the  princes  and 
high  ministers  and  the  T'ufan  envoy  at  a  banquet,  during 
which,  when  the  wine  had  circulated,  he  called  the  T'ufan 
envoy  to  the  front,  and  told  him  what  a  young  child  the 
princess  was,  and  how  he  had  severed  the  bonds  of  love  to 
send  her  to  be  married  so  far  away.  The  sovereign  wept 
and  sobbed  for  a  long  time. 

The  presents  were  seyeral  tens  of  thousand  pieces  of  brocaded  and  plain  silks, 
and  comprised  varions  kinds  of  apparatus,  with  skilled  workmen,  as  well  as 
Chintz' ti  musical  instruments. 

He  then  commanded  the  ministers  of  his  court  to  compose 
farewell  verses.  He  specially  pardoned  the  Shihp'inghsien 
criminals,  and  remitted  the  taxes  of  the  inhabitants  for 
one  year.  He  changed  the  name  of  Shihp'ingbsien  to 
Chinch'Snghsien,  the  lake  to  Phunin  lake,  and  ordered 
the  spot  to  be  called  henceforward  the  place  of  sad  parting. 
After  the  princess  had  reached  T'ufan,  they  built  a  new  city 
for  her  residence. 

When  Chang  Yuanpiao  was  governor-general  of  Anhsi, 
he  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  the  northern  borders  of 
the  T'ufan.  They  were  inwardly  very  angry  in  consequence, 
although  outwardly  all  was  peace.  When  Yang  Chii  was 
governor  of  Shanchou,  the  T'ufan  sent  envoys  to  him  with 
many  valuable  presents,  and  asked  for  the  Chiuch'ii(34) 
territory  in  Hohsi,  as  dowry  for  the  princess  of  Chinch'6ng. 
Chii  then  wrote  a  memorial  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
given.  Thus  the  T'ufan  gained  possession  of  Chiuch'ii,  a 
fertile  and  rich  territory,  where  they  could  encamp  troops  and 
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pasture  their  herds,  which  was  also  close  to  the  T'ang  border, 
and  from  this  time  they  again  revolted  and  began  to  lead 
warriors  to  invade  and  plunder. 
In  the  2nd  year  of  K'aiyuan  (714), 

Their  minister  Fentayen  sent  a  letter  to  the  ministers  of  state  to  ask  them  to 
conclude  a  sworn  treaty  fixing  the  boundary  at  Hoyuan,  and  proposed  the  officer 
Hsieh  Wan  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose.  The  Emperor  ordered  Yao  Ch*ung  and 
his  colleagues  to  answer  the  despatch,  and  appointed  Hsieh  Wan  to  take  the 
treaty  of  the  Shdnlung  period  to  them.  The  T'ufan  afterwards  sent  the 
historiographer  Shangch'intsang,  named  Hsila,  to  offer  to  the  emperor  the  text  of 
the  treaty,  but  it  was  not  concluded. 

in  the  autumn,  the  T'ufan  generals  F6ntayen  and  Ch'ilihsii, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  over  100,000  men,  plundered 
Lint'aochiin,  and  also  invaded  and  plundered  Lanchou  and 
Weichou,  carrying  off  with  them  the  government  sheep  and 
horses.  Yang  Gh'ii,  repentant  and  afraid,  killed  himself 
by  drinking  poison.  The  Emperor  Yuantsung  appointed 
Hsiieh  No  commander-in-chief  in  Lungyu,  with  Wang  Chiin 
to  lead  troops  to  attack  them  in  the  rear ;  and  issued  a  decree 
to  collect  a  large  army  for  him  to  go  in  person  to  chastise  them. 
The  generals  and  warriors  were  enlisted,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  the  start.  Meanwhile,  however,  Chiin  and  the  rest  fell 
in  with  the  robbers  at  Wuchiehyi  in  Weiyuan.  The  general 
in  command  of  the  van,  Wang  Haiping,  was  killed  fighting 
bravely,  but  Chiin  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  T'ufan  army,  killing  some  tens 
of  thousands  and  recovering  all  the  sheep  and  horses  that 
they  were  carrying  off.  The  remnant  of  the  enemy  fled  to 
the  north  and  died  in  heaps,  one  followed  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  current  of  the  T'ao  river  was  stopped.  The 
sovereign  then  gave  up  his  project  of  proceeding  himself, 
and  appointed  Ni  Joshui  to  go  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  army,  and  also  to  sacrifice  at  the  funeral  of  Wang 
Haiping  before  his  return.  The  T'ufan  sent  their  chief 
minister  Tsungfiyintzii  to  the  T'ao  river  to  sacrifice  to  their 
dead  and  lost  warriors,  and  also  to  call  at  the  barrier  to  ask 
for  peace,  which  the  Emperor  refused. 

The  ministers  of  state  reported  as  follows:  The  T*ufan  originally  had  the 
(Yellow)  riyer  as  the  boundary,  but  on  account  of  the  princess  the  riyer  was 
bridged,  a  walled  city  built,  and  two  camps  established  at  Tushan  and  Chiuch*ii, 
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200  li  distant  from  Chisbih.  Now  that  they  hare  broken  the  treaty,  we  propose 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  again  goard  the  river  according  to  treaty.  A  decree 
was  issued  accordingly.  The  general  Weich'ih  Huai  was  despatched  as  envoy  to 
T*ufan  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  princess. 

From  this  date  they  annually  harassed  the  borders.  Euo 
Chihyiin  and  Wang  Chiin  were  in  turn  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  Hohsi  to  oppose  them.  The  T'ufan,  exulting  in 
the  strength  of  their  warriors,  whenever  they  sent  despatches 
to  court,  asked  for  the  ceremonies  of  equal  nations,  and  used, 
rude  and  disrespectful  language,  so  that  the  Emperor  was 
very  angry. 

A  mission  came  as  far  as  Lint*ao,  but  a  decree  refused  them  admittance.  The 
Princess  of  Chinch*  dug  sent  a  letter  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  listen  to  them  and  to 
renew  friendly  relations,  concluding  with  the  words:  ''The  tsanp^u  and  his 
officers  wish  to  make  a  sworn  treaty  and  to  engrave  it  on  stone.**  The  T'ufan 
sent  another  mission  to  the  Emperor  with  this  despatch :  "  The  Emperor  Hsiaoho 
granted  a  sworn  treaty,  and  at  that  time  the  T'ang  ministers  of  state,  Lu  Ch*in- 
wang,  Wei  Yuanchung,  Li  Chiao,  Chi  Ch'una  and  others,  in  all  twenty-two 
persons,  concluded  a  sworn  ceremony  with  the  T'ufan  sovereign  and  officers. 
Wlien  the  Emperor  Hsiaoho  died  and  the  exalted  Emperor  succeeded,  he  kept  up 
peaceful  relations  as  of  old.  But  the  chief  ministers  of  the  T'ang,  whose  names 
are  engraved  on  the  treaty,  are  all  dead,  and  the  present  ministers  do  not  follow 
the  former  treaty ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  ceremony.  The  envoy 
Lunch' ili  and  others,  from  first  to  last  seven  missions,  have  been  sent,  but  we 
have  not  been  honoured  with  a  favourable  reply.  Moreover,  Chang  Yuanpiao 
and  Li  Chihku  have  led  troops  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  state  of  your  son-in- 
law,  so  that  the  oaths  have  been  broken  and  war  ensued.  Should  my  father- 
in-law  be  pleased  to  wash  away  and  pardon  bygone  faults,  and  let  all  be  merged 
in  a  great  peace,  your  son-in-law  will  keep  it  faithfully.  But  if  the  sworn 
ceremony  be  not  repeated,  there  will  be  no  trust ;  and  we  are  waiting  to  make  a 
new  oath.  Your  son-in-law  himself  manages  state  affairs,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
subordinates,  and  he  is  anxious  to  give  to  the  people  a  lasting  peace.  Although 
my  father-in-law  is  at  peace  with  us,  yet  his  heart  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 
"Why  is  this  ?  '*  He  also  said  :  "  My  father-in-law  blames  Ch'ilihsii  for  enlisting 
warriors,  but  these  were  only  new  soldiers  sent  to  replace  old,  and  they  were  not 
specially  enlisted.  Formerly,  all  the  border  land  was  neutral  from  Paishui,  until 
lately  the  general  Euo  encamped  troops  there  and  built  a  walled  city,  and  your 
son-in-law  in  consequence  also  erected  a  city.  If  there  be  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  these  will  be  available  for  the  reception  of  missions,  if  there  be  no 
intercourse  for  guarding  the  frontier.  He  is  also  suspicious  of  our  friendship 
with  the  T'uchiieh  Kuch'olu(3o).  Our  intercourse  is  of  long  standing,  and  our 
houses  were  once  allied,  but  now  there  is  no  communication."  He  sent  precious 
vases  and  cups  as  offerings.  The  Emperor  replied  :  "  When  the  old  alliance  was 
made,  the  document  was  drawn  up,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  this  old  sworn 
treaty ;  * '  and  he  refused  to  allow  a  new  ceremony.  Having  entertained  the  envoy, 
he  sent  him  back  with  valuable  gifts  for  the  tsanp'u.  From  this  time  they  sent 
yearly  tribute,  and  did  not  trouble  the  borders. 
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In  the  lOth  year  (722)  they  attacked  the  small  Piilii(36)  state,  the  soyeroign  of 
which,  Muchlnmang,  sent  a  letter  to  Chang  Hsiaosong,  the  governor-general  of 
Peit'ing,  in  which  he  said :  *'  Pain  is  the  west  gate  of  the  T'ang,  and  if  it  he 
lost  the  states  of  the  western  country  will  all  he  subdued  by  the  T*u&n.  Your 
Excellency  must  devise  a  plan  to  prevent  this.**  Hsiaosung  assented,  and  sent 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Suld  Eashyar  Chang  Sstili  with  4000  foot  and  horse. 
They  marched  night  and  day,  joined  the  army  of  Muchinmang,  and  attacked  the 
Tufan  on  two  sides,  killing  some  tens  of  thousands,  capturing  many  suits  of 
armour,  weapons,  horses  and  sheep,  and  recovering  all  the  old  territory  of  the  nine 
cities  which  had  been  lost.  When  the  Pulu  prince  first  came  to  the  imperial 
court,  he  treated  the  Emperor  as  his  own  father,  and  after  returning  to  his 
country  he  established  the  Suiyuanchiin  to  oppose  the  T'ufan,  and  then  resulted 
constant  battles  every  year.  The  T'ufan  always  said:  "We  do  not  covet  your 
state,  but  only  want  to  borrow  a  road  to  attack  the  four  chdn."  On  this  account, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  they  sent  no  armies.  Thereupon,  the  governor-general 
of  Lungyu  Wang  Chiinp'i  proposed  a  deep  invasion  by  way  of  retaliation.  In 
the  12th  year  (724)  he  defeated  the  T'ufan,  and  presented  captives  to  the 
Emperor. 

Then  he  sacrificed  to  the  mountains.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  high  officer  Chang  Yueh  memorialized :  **  The 
T'ufan  are  hostile  and  rebellious,  and  deserve  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  myriad.  But  another  punitive  expedition  would 
surely  result  in  distress  and  loss.  For  ten  years  and  more 
the  soldiers  of  Kan,  Liang,  Ho,  and  Shan  have  been  marched 
and  sent  abroad  without  ceasing,  and  although  they  have 
been  victorious,  yet  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  re- 
cuperate the  losses.  I  hear  that  they  have  repented  of  their 
misdeeds  and  beg  for  peace,  and  trust  that  your  majesty  will 
despatch  envoys  to  accept  their  kotous  of  submission  so  as  to 
give  rest  to  the  borders,  that  the  bljtck-haired  race  may 
prosper  accordingly.'*  The  Emperor  replied  :  "  Wait  till  we 
have  consulted  Wang  Chiinp'i."  Yueh,  as  he  went  out,  said 
to  Yuan  Ch'ienyo  :  "  Chiinp'i  is  brave,  but  devoid  of  judg- 
ment, and  thinks  himself  capable  of  anything.  If  there  be 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  how  can  he  acquire  fame  ? 
As  soon  as  he  comes  and  details  his  plans,  my  advice  will 
be  disregarded."  Chiinp'i  afterwards  had  audience  and 
memorialized  on  the  subject,  begging  to  send  troops  to 
invade  their  country  deeply  and  punish  them. 

In  the  Ist  month  of  the  15th  year  (727)  Chiinp'i  led 
an  army  and  defeated  the  T'ufan  to  the  west  of  the 
Ch'inghai     (Eokonor),    and    returned    carrying    off    their 
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^SS^S^  waggons,  sheep,  and  horses.  Before  this,  the 
T'ufan  general  Hsinolo,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  had  inraded 
and  attacked  Tatonku,  and  he  afterwards  marched  to  assault 
Kanchou,  burning  towns  and  villages.  Chiinp'i  was  afraid 
of  their  prowess,  and  dared  not  go  out  to  fight.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
rebels  were  frozen  to  death,  so  that  they  retired  by  the  west 
road  of  the  Chishihchiin.  Ghiinp'i  had  previously  ordered 
men  to  go  secretly  into  the  enemy's  borders  and  bum  all  the 
grass  along  the  road  by  which  they  were  returning,  so  that 
when  the  retreating  army  of  Hsinolo  reached  Tafeich'uan, 
and  the  warriors  put  off  their  armour  and  turned  out  their 
horses,  the  herbage  was  all  destroyed,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  horses  were  starved  to  death.  Chiinp'i,  with  the  governor 
of  Ch'inchou  and  others,  led  troops  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  west  of  the  Gh'inghai* 
The  water  of  the  sea  was  frozen  at  the  time,  and  the  troops 
marched  across  upon  the  ice.  At  the  same  time,  Hsinolo  had 
crossed  the  Tafeich'uan,  having  left  behind  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gh'inghai  his  baggage  waggons,  and  disabled  soldiers. 
Chiinp'i  let  loose  his  troops,  and  returned  with  the  captives 
and  booty. 

In  the  9th  month  of  the  same  year  the  T'ufan  generals, 
Hsinolo  Kunglu  and  Chulung  Mangpuchih,  assaulted  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Kuachou(37),  capturing  the  governor,  T*ien 
Yuanhsien,  and  Shou,  the  father  of  Chiinp*!.  They  carried 
off  the  army  stores  and  provisions  from  the  city,  demolished 
the  walls  and  then  returned.  They  next  attacked  the 
Yiimen  garrison,  and  Ch*anglohsien,  the  governor  of  which 
city,  Chia  Shihshun,  bravely  defended  it  for  80  days  until 

they  retired. 

On  the  way  back  they  ravaged  Anhsi.    The  lieutenant-governor,  Chao  Yich^n, 
attacked,  and  drove  them  away. 

Soon  after,  Wang  Chiinp'i  was  killed  by  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Huiho  (Ouigours).  The  Emperor  appointed  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  Hsiao  Sung,  governor- 
general  of  Hohsi,  and  commissioned  the  general,  Chang 
Shoukuei,  appointed  governor  of  Kuachou,  to  rebuild  the 
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city  waila,  aDd  call  back  the  inhabitants  to  resume  their 
former  occupations.  At  this  time  the  fame  and  prowess  of 
Hsinolo  Euuglu  was  much  dreaded,  and  Hsiao  Sung  sent 
back  deserters  to  T'ufan  to  report  that  he  was  in  secret 
cotnmunicalioQ  with  China,  whereupoa  the  tsanp'u  recalled, 
and  put  him  to  death. 

Next  year  in  the  autumn  the  T'ufan  general  Hsimolang 
led  another  army  to  attack  Kuachou,  the  governor  of  which 
led  out  his  troops  and  drove  them  back.  The  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu,  governor  of  Shanchou,  Chang  Chihliang, 
led  troops  to  K'opoku  on  the  S.AV.  of  the  Ch'inghai,  and 
fought  there  a  battle  wJth  the  T'ufan,  greally  defeating  them. 
Boon  after  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  armies  of  Chishib 
and  Momfin  came  up  together  and  united  with  Chihliang  in 
the  pursuit.  They  captured  the  city  of  Tamom^n,  taking 
over  1000  prisoners,  capturing  1000  horses,  600  yaks  and 
a  large  quantity  of  material,  weapons,  clothes  and  property. 
They  afterwards  burnt  the  Lotoch'iao  (camel  bridge)  and 
returned. 

In  the  8th  month  he  again  sent  the  lieutenant-general  Tu 
Pink'o  with  4000  crossbow-men,  who  engaged  the  T'ufan 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Ch'ilien  and  fought  from  morn 
to  sunset,  separating  and  again  meeting  in  battle,  the  rebels 
suffering  aevere  loss,  white  their  assistant- general  was  killed. 
Five  thousand  heads  were  presented.  The  rebels  defeated 
fled  in  confusion  into  the  mountains,  and  cries  of  lamentation 
resounded  from  the  four  quarters.  When  the  Emperor  first 
benrd  of  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  T'ufan,  he  said  to  the 
ministers  of  his  court :  "  The  T'ufan,  overbearing  and  blood- 
thirsty, are  come,  presuming  on  their  strength.  We  have 
just  examined  the  maps  of  the  country,  to  find  the  strong 
and  weak  points,  and  ourselves  indicate<[  them  to  the  generals 
in  command,  and  they  will  surely  be  defeated."  In  a  few 
days  the  open  despatch  (to  announce  victory)  arrived. 

In  the  17th  year  (7;i9)  the  commander-in-chief  of  Sofung, 
Wei,  Prince  of  Hsinan,  led  another  army  to  Lungyu  and 
captured  their  Shihp'uch'eng{38),  cutting  off  over  400  heads 
and  tatdng  over  200   prisoners.     Ho   then   garrisoned   the 
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city  of  Shihp'u  and  presented  the  captives  bound  at  the 
imperial  ancestral  temple. 

The  Emperor  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  general  P'ei  Ming,  in  which  he  said : 
**  Should  any  one  dare  to  hide  fame  acquired  in  hattle  and  prevent  its  being 
rewarded,  let  the  warrior  himself  report  it,  and  the  general  and  ciTil  officer  shaU 
both  be  executed.  If  any  hang  back  from  the  fight,  the  whole  rank  shall  be 
punished  by  martial  law.  The  successful  capturer  of  the  prince  shall  be 
appointed  a  chief  general."  Thereupon  the  warriors  pressed  on  yet  more 
bravely.  The  T'ufan  sent  a  Nangku  (a  civil  officer)  to  present  this  letter  at  the 
barrier :  **  Lunmangjd  and  Lunch'ijd,  both  commanders  of  10,000  men,  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  tsanp'n  to  ask  pardon  of  the  governor.  Onr  two 
nations  are  allied  by  bonds  of  affinity,  but  yesterday  the  Mipunung  Ch'iang  and 
the  Tanghsiang  quarrelled,  and  in  consequence  our  two  nations  lost  their  good 
understanding.  We  did  not  listen,  the  T*ang  also  ought  not  to  listen.  Let  the 
governor  send  a  confidential  officer  to  return  with  the  nangku  to  discuss  a  sworn 
treaty.*' 

Thereupon  the  T'ufan  sent  successive  missions  to  ask  for 
peace.  Yu  Prince  of  Chung  and  Huangf  u  Weiming  reported 
on  the  subject  and  personally  pressed  the  advantages  of 
friendly  intercourse.  The  Emperor  replied:  "The  Tufan 
tsan'pu  sent  to  us  the  other  year  a  despatch  couched  in  dis- 
respectful and  improper  terms,  and  we  resolved  to  punish 
him.  How  then  can  there  be  peace?"  Weiming  answered: 
*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  the  tsanp'u  was  still 
a  child  and  could  not  have  behaved  in  this  way.  It  must 
have  been  the  general  in  command  of  the  frontier  army,  who, 
wishing  to  gain  temporary  fame,  forged  this  letter  to  excite 
the  anger  of  your  Majesty.  The  two  nations  then  broke  off 
relations,  and  armies  were  set  in  motion  which  gained 
temporary  advantage,  and  they  then  privately  took  credit  for 
themselves  and  sent  false  reports  of  their  achievements  to 
plot  for  official  promotion.  Thus  many  myriads  were  wasted 
and  with  no  gain  to  the  state,  and  now  the  people  of  Hohsi 
and  Lungyu  are  sick  and  famished,  all  from  this  cause. 
May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  despatch  a  mission  to  visit 
the  Princess  of  Chinch'^ng,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  tsanp'u  personally,  ordering  him  to 
bow  down  in  acknowledgment  of  vassalage,  and  thereby 
confer  lasting  tranquillity  on  the  borders.  This  policy 
would  give  peace  to  the  people  for  long  ages."  The 
Emperor    approved    his    words,    and    sent    Weiming  and 
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the  eunuch  Chang  Tunnfung  oa  a  miaslon  of  iuquiry  to  the 
T'ufan. 

AVeiming  and  Tuanfang  went  to  T'ufan,  and  when  they 
had  aeen  the  tsanp'u  and  the  princess,  they  made  known  the 
reaolntion  of  the  Emperor.  The  taanp'n  and  the  rest  were 
rejoiced  that  their  request  for  peace  had  been  accepted,  and 
produced  all  the  imperial  despatches  they  had  received  from 
the  period  OhSnkuan  downwards,  for  the  inspection  of 
TrVeiming.  He  ordered  his  high  minister,  Minghsilieh,  to 
accH>mpaDy  Weiming  and  his  colleagues  to  court,  and  to 
present  this  humble  despatch:  "Your  son-in-law's  relation- 
ship with  his  father-in-law  ia  of  long  standing,  being  derived 
from  a  former  emperor,  and  he  has,  moreover,  been  honoured 
with  the  gift  of  the  princess  of  Chinch'fing,  so  that  we  were 
allied  as  one  family,  and  all  people  under  heaven  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  however,  Chang  Yuanpiao 
and  La  Chihku,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  first  moved 
soldiers  and  horses,  and  invaded  and  plundered  T'ufnn,  and 
consequently,  the  frontier  generals  have  been  constantly 
attacking  each  other,  and  down  to  the  present  day  there 
have  been  battle  and  strife.  Your  nephew,  on  account  of  the 
aforetime  Princess  W^nch'Sng,  and  of  the  present  Princess 
of  Chinch'Sng,  is  deeply  mindful  of  the  duties  of  relationship, 
and  would  not  dare  to  be  disrespectful.  But  when  quite 
young  he  was  deceived  by  the  generals  on  the  frontier,  who 
concocted  quarrels  and  disturbance ;  he  submits  to  the 
correction  of  his  father-in-law,  and  begs  him  to  investigate 
the  afilair  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  alliance;  ten  thousand 
deaths  would  he  a  sufficient  atonement.  He  has  before  sent 
several  envoys  to  the  imperial  court,  but  all  have  been 
turned  back  by  the  frontier  generals.  Therefore  he  did  not 
dare  to  send  a  memorial  himself,  but  last  winter  the  Princess 
sent  as  envoy  Louchungshihjo  on  a  special  mission,  and  the 
envoy  sent  in  return  to  see  the  princess  has  been  gi-atefuUy 
received.  Your  son-in-law,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  this 
mark  of  favour,  sends  as  bearer  of  this  letter  Minghailieh, 
with  the  general  Lianghsiehhoyeh  as  asaiatant  envoy.  When 
Uingheilieh  ia  admitted  to  audience,  be  will  report  clearly 
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as  to  what  shall  be  kept  or  dropped,  he  being  conversant 
with  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Tour  son- 
in-law  will  give  clear  instructions  to  the  frontier  generals 
of  the  Fan  that  plunder  and  robbery  are  forbidden,  and  that 
if  any  subjects  of  the  Han  come  for  refuge  they  are  imme- 
diately to  be  sent  back.  He  beseechingly  implores  the 
Emperor,  his  father-in-law,  to  search  from  afar  his  red  heart, 
and  to  grant  a  renewal  of  old  friendship,  so  as  to  confer 
lasting  rest  and  joy  on  the  people.  Should  he  be  the 
recipient  of  sacred  grace,  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  your  son-in-law  will  surely  not  dare  to  be  the  first 
to  break  the  sworn  covenant.  He  reverently  offers  a  gold 
wine  vase,  a  gold  plate,  a  gold  bowl,  an  agate  wine  cup,  and 
a  piece  of  goat's  hair  cloth,  as  a  small  tribute  from  a  mean 
country.  The  Princess  of  Chinch'Sng  also  presents  separately 
a  gold  duck,  plate,  bowl,  and  other  articles." 

In  the  18th  year  (730),  the  10th  month,  Minghsilieh  and 
the  rest  arrived  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor  received  them 
in  the  Hsiianch^ng  palace,  surrounded  by  his  armed  guards. 
Minghsilieh  was  a  scholar  learned  in  literature ;  he  had  been 
before  to  Ch'angan  to  receive  the  Princess  of  Ghinch'Sng, 
and  at  that  occasion  all  the  court  talked  of  his  ability  and 
eloquence.  On  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  invited  him  to  a 
banquet  in  the  palace,  conversed  with  him,  and  treated  him 
most  graciously,  presenting  to  him  a  purple  robe  and  gold 
girdle  with  fish-bag,  as  well  as  seasonable  apparel,  a  silver 
plate  and  wine  vase ;  and  afterwards  entertained  him  sump- 
tuously at  a  separate  hotel.  Hsilieh  kept  the  robe  and 
girdle  as  well  as  the  other  presents,  but  declined  the  fish -bag, 
excusing  himself  thus:  "In  our  native  country  we  do  not 
wear  this,  and  I  dare  not  keep  such  a  new  and  rare  gift." 
The  Emperor  approved  and  consented.  He  appointed  Ts'ui 
Lin  to  proceed  on  a  mission  of  reply  and  congratulation. 

They  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  barter  horses  at  Ch*ihlmg(39),  and  to  hare 
an  exchange  mart  established  at  Kansungling.  The  minister  P'ei  Euangt^ing 
reported  "  Kansung  is  an  important  defence  to  China ;  let  it  be  rather  Ch*ihling." 

At  Ch'ihling  both  nations  erected  boundary  monuments, 
and  made  a  covenant  never  to  encroach  beyond. 

At  the  same  time  the  T'ufan  envoy  memorialized:  "The 
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Princess  begs  for  a  copy  of  the  Mao  Shih,  Liclii,  Tsochuan 
and  Wfinhsiiaa,"  and  a  decree  waa  issued,  ordering  the  officers 
in  charge  to  write  and  give  them.  Yii  Hsiulieh  presented  this 
memorial  of  remonstrance :  "  Your  servant  has  heard  that 
the  barbarians  are  plunderers  of  the  state.  The  claaaica  and 
records  contain  the  statutes  of  the  state.  The  inborn  nature 
of  the  barbarians  must  not  be  left  unchecked.  The  statutes 
contain  constant  laws,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  away.  The 
Ghuan  says,  '  The  barbarians  are  not  plotting  against  and 
troubling  China,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  curb  their  wicked 
hearts,  and  if  they  bo  guarded  against,  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  sorrow.*  Formerly,  when  the  Tungp'ing  Wang  came  to 
court  and  ashed  for  the  Shihchi  and  the  works  of  the  philo- 
sophers, the  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  refused  to  give 
them,  because  in  the  Shihchi  there  was  much  war  strategy, 
and  in  the  philosophers'  works  passages  inculcating  deceitful 
stratagems.  Although  this  prince  was  a  cherished  relative 
of  the  Han,  yet  the  Emperor  was  unwilling  to  give  him  hooks 
on  war.  Now  these  western  barbarians  are  plunderers  and 
enemies  of  the  stale,  and  far  less  ought  they  to  be  given  the 
classics  and  statutes.  Moreover,  your  servant  has  hoard  that 
the  T'ufan  are  naturally  endowed  with  energy  and  perse- 
verance, that  they  are  intelligent  and  sharp,  and  untiring  in 
their  love  for  study.  By  reading  these  books  they  will 
certainly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  war.  When  versed  in  the 
Odes  they  will  know  the  use  of  armies  of  defence ;  by  study 
of  the  Rites  they  will  know  the  times  of  disbanding  and 
enlisting  troops ;  the  Records  will  teach  them  that  in  war 
there  are  measures  of  deceit  and  treachery;  while  by  the 
J^esays  they  will  learn  about  letters  of  reprimand  in  mutual 
intercourse.  What  is  the  advantage  of  giving  weapons  to 
plunderers,  and  of  bestowing  provisions  on  robbers?  Tour 
aorvant  has  heard  that  when  Lu  had  the  Rites  of  Chou,  Ch'i 
did  not  take  up  arms  against  them,  and  that  when  Wu  Lad 
learnt  the  uso  of  chariots  in  war,  Ch'u  was  utterly  defeated ; 
the  one  from  its  keeping  the  statutes  was  an  honoured  state, 
the  other  from  giving  up  an  art  lost  its  territory  :  these  may 
be  instanced  as  modeb.    Moreover,  the  princess,  after  having 
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been  given  in  marriage,  and  followed  her  husband  far  away 
to  a  foreign  country,  ought  to  follow  the  barbarian  ceremonial. 
She  asks  on  the  contrary  for  valuable  books,  and  it  is  the  idea 
of  your  stupid  servant  that  this  is  not  the  request  of  the 
princess  herself,  but  suggested  by  some  refugee  who  has  fled 
to  the  north  and  is  living  among  them.     Should  your  Majesty 
think  that  it  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  good  relations  with  the 
Fan  to  break  the  faith  already  pledged,  then  there  is  no 
resource ;  but  I  beg  that  the  Oh'unch'iu  be  excluded,  when  the 
virtue  of  the  Chou  was  weak  and  the  vassal  princes  waxed 
strong,  when  each  one  adopted  rites  and  music,  and  fought 
against  the  other.     From  this  cause  falsehood  prevailed  and 
deceitful  measures  originated,  so  that  there  are  instances  of 
subjects  giving  orders  to  the  sovereign,  and  individuals  arro« 
gating  to  themselves  the  command  of  the  princes.     If  this 
book  be  given,  the  state  will  be  endangered.     The  Records 
say  that  Yiihsi  asked  for  the  Ch'uhsuan  and  P'anying,  where- 
upon Confucius  said :  '  Better  give  many  cities,  for  these  are 
celebrated  things,  and  must  not  be  ceded  to  any  one.'     The 
barbarians   are  covetous  and  rapacious,  value  property  and 
disregard  territory,  and  they  can  be  presented  with  silks  and 
abundance  of  jade  and  money,  but  why  need  one  obey  their 
behest  and  increase  their  knowledge?     Your  servant  is  the 
unworthy  occupant  of  a  post  whose  duties  are  the  care  of 
important   records,  and  is  deeply  pained  that  the   classics 
should  be  thrown  away  on  barbarians.     Under  pain  of  death 
he  presents  this  memorial  for  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
Majesty.''     The  memorial  was  disregarded 

In  the  21st  year  (733),  a  decree  sent  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Li  Sung,  on  a  friendly  mission  to  T'ufan. 
Whenever  the  T'ang  envoys  entered  their  borders,  there  were 
marshalled  on  the  spot  several  lines  of  mailed  warriors  and 
mounted  soldiers,  to  show  the  power  of  their  arms. 

In  the  22nd  year  (734)  the  general  Li  Ch'uan  was  sent  to 

erect  a  stone  monument  at  Ch'ihling,  to  mark  the  T'ufan 

frontier  line. 

The  T'ufan  sent  a  mission  of  thanks,  and  said  :  **  The  T'ang  and  T'ufan  are 
both  great  nations,  and  have  now  determined  to  make  a  treaty  of  lasting  peace. 
Fearing  lest  the  frontier  officers  should  be  disorderly,  we  propose  that  messenger 
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bt  apQt  from  both  stda  lo  make  tbem  cteu'lj'  umlerBtand  tlm  fuct."  Tb« 
Emperor  appuioted  offlcere,  the  T'ofan  aent  Miui;^uchih.  A  proclamation  wu 
distributed  to  aU  the  dcl«8  of  Chienmui  sad  Holisi  to  this  effect:  "The  two 
nutions  an  at  pea(«,  and  there  must  be  no  plunderiag  nor  oppression."  Thej 
IhflB  sent  HainopDhai,  who  brought  tributu,  as  well  aa  valuable  preeeals  for  distn- 
butinn  amoBg  the  high  olSu-W. 

In  the  24th  year  (736),  in  the  first  moath,  the  T'ufan  sent 
a  missioQ  with  tribute  of  the  productions  of  their  country, 
including  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  precious 
orn&ment6,  all  of  wonderful  and  strange  form  and  make. 
The  Emperor  ordered  thera  to  be  exhibited  outside  one  of 
the  palace  gates  for  the  inspection  of  the  officers.  The  same 
year  the  T'ufan  attacked  on  the  west  Pulu  (Balti),  which  sent 
envoys  to  the  Emperor  with  the  news  of  their  peril.  The 
Emperor  sent  a  despatch  to  the  T'ufan  to  order  them  to  put 
down  their  arms,  but  the  T'ufan  paid  no  attention  to  the 
command.  They  then  attacked  and  conquered  the  Pulu  state, 
and  the  Emperor  was  very  angry. 

At  this  time  Ts'ui  Hsiyi  was  governor-general  of  Hohsi. 
When  Liangchou  was  garrisoned  with  troops,  the  T'ufan 
made  a  palisade  of  trees  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  stationed 
guards  along  it.  Hsiyi  said  l«  the  T'ufan  general  Ch'ilibsu  : 
"  The  two  nations  are  at  peace,  what  necessity  is  there  for 
guards,  preventing  the  men  cultivating  the  soil?  I  propose 
that  all  be  disbanded,  for  us  to  be  united  as  one  family.  Is 
not  this  good  policy  ?  "  Cb'ilihsii  replied  :  "  The  governor 
is  honourable  and  sincere,  and  his  word  is  to  be  trusted,  hut 
I  fear  that  his  government  is  not  so  entirely  to  bo  relied  on, 
and  if  one  out  of  ten  thousand  be  hostile  and  calch  us  unpre- 
pared, we  shall  repent  to  no  purpose."  Hsiyi  strongly  urged 
his  proposition,  and  sent  soldiers,  who  mode  a  sworn  covenant 
with  Ch'ilihsii  and  his  people,  sacrificing  white  dogs.  Both 
then  removed  their  guards,  and  the  T'ufan  herds  were  sent 
out  to  pasture  throughout  thecountry.  Soon  after  Hsiyi  sent 
Sun  Hui  to  court  to  report  the  aSiiir.     Hui,  wishing  to  gain 


praise 


for  himself, 


ilized : 


'  The  T'ufan  t 


i  unpre- 


pared, and  if  we  send  troops  to  surprise  them  we  shall  be 
victorious,"  The  Emperor  sent  Chao  Huitsung  to  return 
with  all  speed  with  Sun  Hui  to  see  what  was  best  to  do. 
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When  Huitsung  and  his  party  arrived  at  Liangchou,  they 
forged  a  decree,  ordering  Hsiyi  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
Hsiyi  had  no  course  but  to  obey.  He  inflicted  a  great  defeat 
on  the  T'ufan  on  the  banks  o{  the  Oh'inghai,  killing  and 
capturing  large  numbers.  Ch'ilihsii  saved  his  life  by  flight. 
Huitsung  and  Sun  Hui  were  both  rewarded  with  valuable 
presents.  The  T'ufan,  on  account  of  this,  again  stopped 
sending  tribute.  Hsiyi,  on  account  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
was  discontented  with  the  war,  and  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  soon  after  transferred  to  be  governor  of  Honan.  Having 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  and  Chao  Huitsung  both  saw  the 
spectre  of  a  white  dog,  and  died  one  after  the  other.  Sun 
Hui  was  punished  by  execution.  A  decree  appointed  the 
governor  of  Oh'ichou,  Hsiao  Lin,  to  take  command  at  Liang- 
chou,  and  to  be  governor-general  of  Hohsi  in  place  of  Hsiyi; 
the  governor  of  Sanchou,  Tu  Hsiwang,  to  be  governor-general 
of  Lungyu;  the  governor  of  Tichou,  Wang  Hao,  to  be 
governor-general  of  Ghiennan ;  all  three  to  go  by  separate 
roads  to  attack  the  T'ufan.  The  destruction  of  the  boundary 
monument  was  also  ordered. 

In  the  26th  year  (738),  the  4th  month,  Tu  Hsiwang  led  an 
army  to  besiege  the  T'ufan  new  city,  and  took  it,  and 
established  there  the  Weiwuchiin,  sending  1000  soldiers  to 
garrison  it.  In  the  7th  month,  he  again  despatched  troops 
from  Shanchou,  which  captured  the  T'ufan  bridge,  and  the 
city  of  Yench'uan  to  the  left  (east)  of  the  (Yellow)  river. 
The  T'ufan  sent  30,000  warriors  to  fight  with  the  imperial 
troops,  which  Hsiwang  attacked  and  routed.  He  then 
established  at  the  city  the  Chfinhsichiin.  Meanwhile,  Wang 
Hao  also  led  the  Chiennan  soldiers  and  militia  to  besiege 
Anjungch'^ng(40).  He  first  built  two  walled  cities  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Anjung,  as  places  of  attack  and  defence, 
while  he  encamped  troops  beneath  the  P'^ngp'oling,  and 
gathered  all  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  province  for 
their  use.  In  the  9th  month,  the  T'ufan  brought  all  their 
strength  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  imperial  army  was 
totally  defeated,  and  the  tw6  new  cities  both  lost  to  the 
enemy.     Hao  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  while   tens  of 


I 

ft 
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thouBands  of  otBcers  and  soldiers,  aa  well  as  tbo  army 
Btorea,  provisions,  and  weapons,  were  all  captured  by  tlio 
enemy.  Hao  was  punialied  by  being  degraded  to  be  governor 
of  K'uocho.  When  he  first  began  the  war,  he  squandered  on 
bis  son  money  and  eiiks  by  the  myriad,  and  without  authority 
gave  him  purple  robes,  etc.,  on  which  were  expended  several 
myriads,  for  which  he  was  degraded  to  a  still  lower  post  in 
Tuanchou,  where  he  died. 

In  the  27th  ye-ar  (73:^).  the  7th  month,  the  T'ufon  agaia 
attacked  the  garrisons  of  Paits'uo  and  Anjjln,  and  a  decree 
ordered  troops  to  be  sent  from  the  garrisons  of  Lint'ao  and 
Sofang  to  their  succour.  The  T'ufan  had  encamped  troops 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  block  the  road  from  Lint'ao,  which  were 
attacked  and  driven  away. 

After  the  defeat  of  Wang  Hao,  the  governor  of  Huachou, 
Chang  Yu,  was  appointed  governor  of  Yichou,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Chiennan,  with  Changch'in  Chiench'iung 
as  deputy.  Yu  waa  a  civilian,  and  ignorant  of  war,  so  that 
Chiench'iung  took  sole  command  of  the  army.  The  latter 
soon  memoriuliiied  to  recommend  strongly  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Anjung.  The  Emperor  waa  delighted,  removed 
Chang  Yu  t«  a  post  in  the  capital,  and  promoted  Chiench'iung 
to  be  governor- general  of  the  province.  He  also  personally 
drew  plans  for  the  capture  of  the  city. 

In  the  spring  of  the  28th  year  (740),  Chiench'iung 
entered  into  secret  relations  with  Tsaituchu  and  other  T'ufans 
within  the  city,  who  induced  the  citizens  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  admit  the  imperial  troops  into  the  city. 
He  slew  all  the  T'nfan  generals  and  warriors,  and  sent  troops 
to  garrison  it.  Tiie  Emperor,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was 
much  pleased.  The  high  officers  memorialized  :  "  In  our 
bumble  opinion,  this  city  of  the  T'ufan,  being  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  they  have  trusted  in  its  strength,  and 
been  able  to  steal  into  our  borders,  which  for  years  they  have 
harassed  like  a  nest  of  ants,  so  that  even  with  armies  of 
millions  we  have  gained  no  success.  Your  majesty  himself 
devised  a  secret  plan,  and,  without  recourse  to  arms,  sent 
Li  SeQching  to  proclaim  it  to  the  Ch'iang  tribes,  and  all  were 
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grateful  for  your  favour,  so  that  they  changed  their  designs, 
and  only  plotted  to  prey  on  each  other.  Your  divine  policy 
is  unfathomable,  your  wise  measures  incomprehensible.  For 
years  they  had  braved  punishment,  and  now  have  been  swept 
away  in  a  single  day.  Your  servants  again  memorialize 
to-day  that  your  Majesty  may  simply  say :  *  Look  at  the 
barbarians  of  the  four  quarters,  in  a  short  time  they  will  be 
one  by  one  uprooted  and  destroyed.'  The  virtuous  words 
once  vouchsafed,  there  is  immediately  reported  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians,  so  that  your  Majesty  is  seen  to  be  equal  to 
heaven  in  holiness ;  the  answer  comes  as  quickly  as  the 
sound  of  a  musical  stone  when  struck ;  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  its  like  has  not  been  seen.  We  pray  you  to 
proclaim  it  to  all  the  officers,  so  that  it  may  be  recorded  in 
the  annals."  The  imperial  pencil  replied  :  "  Into  this  city, 
in  the  period  Yiffeng  (676-678),  the  Ch'iang  led  the  Tufan, 
who  garrisoned  it  strongly.  Yearly  and  monthly  for  a  long 
time,  it  had  been  constantly  besieged,  but  the  situation  is  so 
impregnable  that  all  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  the  court 
all  decided  that  it  was  not  to  be  conquered.  But  we,  relying 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  small  Fan,  resolved  to  carry  through 
the  affair,  and  devised  a  skilful  plan  by  which  it  has  been 
completed.  We  have  gained  the  heart  of  these  barbarians, 
and  recovered  our  fortified  city,  so  that  really  there  is  ample 
cause  for  rejoicing." 

In  the  10th  month  of  the  same  year  the  T'ufan  led  another 
army  to  assault  the  city  of  Anjung, 

The  water  springs  were  exhausted,  when  the  rocks  opened  and  springs  gushed 
out.     The  brigands  frightened  retreated. 

as  well  as  Weichou.  Changch'iu  Chiench'iung  sent  one  of 
his  generals  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  them,  and  also 
despatched  valiant  horsemen  from  Kuanchung  to  the 
succour.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  rebels 
after  a  long  time  drew  off  their  troops  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord.  A  decree  was  issued  to  change  the  name  of  the 
city  to  P*ingjung. 

In  the  spring  of  the  29th  year  (741)   the  Princess   of 
Chinch'Sng  died,  and  a  mission  from  T'ufan  came  to  bring 
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tho  news  of  her  death.  They  also  asked  for  peace,  whieh 
the  Emperor  refused.  It  was  not  till  some  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  missions  that  the  mourning  ceremonies  for  the 
princess  were  performed  outside  one  of  the  palace  gates,  the 
court  being  closed  for  three  days. 

In  the  6th  month  a  T'ufan  array  of  400,000  men  assaulted 
the  fortified  town  of  Ch'Sngfiag,  advanced  to  the  Ch'angning 
bridge  on  the  west  of  the  garrison  of  Hoyuan  and  to  tho 
peak  of  Hunyai  in  Anj&n.  The  cavalry  general,  Taang 
Hsiyeh,  with  an  army  of  5,000,  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
In  the  I2th  month  the  T'ufan  again  invaded  the  city  of 
Shihp'u,  which  the  governor-general  failed  to  defend,  and 
the  Emperor  Yuantsung  was  still  more  angry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  period  T'ienpao,  Huangfu 
Weiming  and  Wang  Chungsstt  were  appointed  governors- 
general  of  Lungyi),  but  both  were  unable  to  conquer. 

In  tbe  let  year  o/  T'icDpm)  (743),  the  j^voniDr-geiural  of  Lungyu,  Huungfn 
WBiniing,  dfotroyod  tlio  enemy's  garrison  of  TiiUng,  fonglit  at  Cli'inghni  nnd 
defeated  Hingpnchih,  tutting  olt  30,000  heads.  The  nwt  jesi  he  destroyed  tho 
city  ef  HungcM,  and  fought  at  Shihp'u,  where  he  iru  onauGcewfal,  hii 
lientenant-gtiiuitat  heiag  kitlBd.  Ths  following  y«ar  bu  defeated  the  oneni;,  and 
KDt  captiTGE  to  the  capital. 

In  the  7th  year  (748)  Koshu  Han  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu.  lie  attacked  and  recovered  the  city  of 
Shihp'u,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Shenwuchiin, 
and  captured  their  minister  of  state,  Wulunyenkuo, 

In  the  IDIh  jeur  (751)  the  goceroor-gi'Donil  of  Anhid.  Eao  Hnenchili, 
CSptunid  a  grenl  chief,  ond  sest  h[nj  to  the  Emperor.  At  thin  tiiDO  the  T'ufan 
and  the  Man  chief,  £olofeng(il),  with  united  forces  atUckcd  Lnuan.  The 
goiaruur-general  of  Chiennan,  Yang  Kuochung,  eeot  a  CrailuroiiB  and  faUe 
dapatch,  aajing  that  ho  had  defeetod  a  Man  army  of  60,000  men  at  Tuonan, 
•ad  rccoTcied  three  ancimt  cities,  including  Huugohou,  at  the  bume  time 
ntin^  esplives.  Eo«hn  Hnn  tirak  the  dtiea  of  HmigcM  and  Tamamfn.  and 
I  ncomed  alt  the  ancient  lamtory  of  Chiuvh'ii,  which  be  divided  into  chiin  and 
,  fjniahinj-  ju  the  12th  jcaT  of  T'leDpso  (763),  when  he  bod  e«l«bliahed 
I'  Bhinlaechiin  on  the  went  uf  Liut'uo,  Jaohochiiu  oa  the  wett  of  Chishih,  and 
I  Wanhiiuchun  to  complete  Hochii. 

I  In  the  Hlh  year  (765),  Uslnolo,  the  son  of  the  ruler  ol  the  Sup'i[43),  a 
I  Ch'iaDg  people,  lubmitted,  and  wai  appointed  Prince  of  Uuaiyi,  and  giien  the 
I  imperiBi  mrnoaie  of  Li. 

In  tbe  14th  year  {755),  the  tsanp'u  Ch'iliaulungliehtsan 
;  died.     The  ministers  of  etate  appointed  his  son,  Sohailung. 
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liehtsan,  sovereign,  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp'a.  They 
sent  a  mission  to  renew  friendship.  Yuantsung  despatched 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  capital,  Ts'ui  Eaangyaan, 
with  special  credentials,  and  an  imperial  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, to  condole  and  sacrifice.  When  he  returned,  the  rebel. 
An  Lushan,  had  surreptitiously  taken  possession  of  Loyang, 
and  Eoshu  Han  was  ordered  to  encamp  with  all  the  troops 
and  militia  of  Ho  and  Lung  at  the  T'ungkuan  pass. 

In  ancient  times  the  Ch'in  (b.c.  221-201),  to  the  west  of 
the  Lung8han(43),  founded  the  Lunghsichiin.     The  Han,  to 
keep  in  check  the  Hsiungnu,  established  to  the  right  (west) 
of  the   (Yellow)   river,  the   chiin  of  Kutsang,   Changyeb, 
Chiuch'uan,  and  Yiwu,  stationed  beyond  the  desert  (of  Oobi) 
a  governor-general  with  rule  over  the  western  people,  and 
divided  Lunghsi  into  the  chiin  of  Chinch'£ng  and  Hsip'ing, 
which   were  occupied    jointly  by  Ti  and  Ch'iang    tribes. 
During  the  troubles  at  the  close  of  each  dynasty,  if  these 
countries  were  not  held  by  strong  rulers,  they  were  lost  to 
the  barbarians,  and  so  on  for  some  thousand  years.     In  the 
beginning   of  the   period  Wut6    (618-626),  Hsieh  J6nkao 
acquired  the  territory  of  Lungshang  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
after  the  capture  of   Li  Kuei  possessed  all  the  country  of 
Liangchou  stretching  to  beyond  the  desert.     In  the  period 
Chfenkuan  (627-649),  Li  Ching  defeated  the  T'ukuhun,  Hou 
Chiinchi  subdued  Kaoch'ang,  and  Ashihna  She'rh  opened  up 
the  western  countries,  and  founded  the  four  chen,  and  all 
that  the  sovereigns  of  old  could  not  subdue  became  subjects 
of  the  empire,  so  that  the  territories  of  the  Ch'in  and  Han 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  our  dynasty.     Thereupon,  annual 
levies  were  made  on  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  to  be  sent  on  garrison  duty,  and  the  silk  was  all 
converted  into  army  stores.    Military  colonies  were  established 
to  provide  grain,  and  government  herds  to  supply  sheep  and 
horses.     Large  garrisons  of  10,000,  and  small  garrisons  of 
1,000  men,  guarded  the  watch-towers,  and  patrolled  in  a  line 
of  10,000  li  to  keep  away  the  hostile  Ch'iang.     A  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu  was  stationed  at  Shanchou,  a  governor- 
general  of  Hohsi  at  Liangchou,  and  a  governor-general  of 
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Anhsi  at  Peit'ing,  while  in  Euannui  tlie  governor-general  of 
Sofang  was  stationed  at  Lingctou,  and  tbere  was  also  itt 
Shouheiangch'^ng  a  viceroy  eatabliahed  to  del'end  it  againat 
the  Fan. 

Wten  the  T'ungkuan  waa  lost,  and  Ho  and  Lo  cut  off  by 
troopa,  all  the  eoldiera  stationed  in  Ho,  Lung,  and  Sofang, 
were  recalled  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  state,  to 
accompany  the  Emperor  in  his  flight.  Thus,  at  this  time, 
all  the  old  camps  and  border  cities  were  left  ungarrisoned, 
and  from  the  period  Chienyuan  (758-759),  the  T'ufan,  taking 
advantage  of  our  difficulties,  daily  encroached  on  the  borders, 
and  the  citizens  were  either  carried  off  and  massacred  or 
wandered  about  to  die  in  ditclies,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  FSnghaiang  and  to  (he 
north  of  Pinchou  belonged  to  the  Fan  barbarians,  and  several 
tens  of  chou  were  lost. 

In  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  of  Sutsung  (756),  in  the  first 
month,  on  the  cyclical  day  cbia  ch'^n,  a  T'ufan  mission 
arrived  at  court  to  ask  for  peace.  The  Emperor  ordered  the 
ministers  of  stale,  Kuo  Tziiyi(44),  Hsiao  Hua,  and  P'ei 
Tsunch'ing,  to  entertain  them  at  a  banquet,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Euangts^ssii,  to  conclude  a  sworn  treaty,  sacrificing 
the  three  victims,  and  smearing  the  lips  with  the  biood(45). 
It  haa  never  been  customarj'  to  conduct  affairs  in  a  Buddhist 
temple,  and  we  propose  on  the  morrow  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  Hunglussu(46),  to  smear  blood  in  accordance  with  the 
rites  of  the  Fan  barbarians.     This  was  allowed. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Pnoying  (76S),  the  6th  month,  the 
T'ufan  sent  two  envoys,  Chufan  and  Mimg'rh,  with  tribute  of 
the  products  of  their  country,  to  Ihe  Emperor.  He  received 
them  in  one  of  the  pulaccs,  and  rewarded  each  according  to 
hia  rank  with  presents.  The  western  mountains  of  Ghiennan, 
which  bordered  on  the  T'ufan  Ti  Cb'iang,  had  been  from  the 
period  Wutfi  (618-627)  divided  into  chou  and  hsieu,  and 
garrisoned.  It  is  the  ThoIu  of  the  Han  dynasty.  From  the 
epoch  Chienyuan  this  also  was  lost  to  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Paoying  (763),  the  3rd  month,  the 
£;uperor  despatched  two  officers,  Li  Chihfang  and  Ts'ui  Lun, 
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on  a  mission  to  T'ufan,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
frontier  they  were  detained. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Kuangtft  (763),  the  9th  month,  the 
T'ufan  attacked  and  took  Chingchou,  the  governor  of  which, 
Kao  Hui,  surrendered  to  them.  In  the  10th  month  they 
invaded  Pinchou,  and  took  Fengt'ienhuen.  Kuo  TzQyi  was 
sent  to  the  west  to  oppose  the  T'ufan,  but  an  army  of  over 
200,000  T'ukuhun  and  Tanghsiang  had  penetrated  from 
Lungkuang  to  the  east,  and  Kuo  TzQyi  led  back  his  troops. 
The  imperial  chariot  was  driven  to  Shangchou  and  the  capital 
left  unguarded.  The  traitor  general,  Kao  Hui,  led  the 
T'ufan  into  the  imperial  capital,  and  in  concert  with  the 
T'ufan  generalissimo,  Machungying,  set  up  the  son  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Pin,  Ch'enghung,  the  Prince  of  Kuangwu,  as 
Emperor,  who  chose  TashS  as  the  title  of  his  reign,  and 
appointed  the  various  officers  of  state. 

Kuo  TzHyi  led  his  troops  southwards  to  defend  Shangchou. 
The  T'ufan,  after  occupying  the  city  fifteen  days,  retired, 
and  the  imperial  army  recovered  the  capital,  Kuo  Tz&yi 
being  appointed  governor.  When  the  Emperor  first  went  to 
the  east  the  officers  with  their  families  all  fled  southwards  to 
Ghing  and  Hsiang,  or  went  into  the  mountains  to  hide,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  armies  broke  up  into  armed  bands 
infesting  and  blocking  all  the  country.  Kuo  Tzflyi,  at  the 
head  of  some  hundreds  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  his 
wives,  children,  and  slaves,  went  south  into  the  Niuhsinku, 
taking  some  hundreds  of  camels,  horses,  carts,  and  oxen. 
Tziiyi  remained  there,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  till 
the  officers,  Wang  Yench'ang  and  Li  E,  came,  and  said  to 
him :  "  Your  Excellency  occupies  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  The  sovereign  is  toiling  outside  in  the  dust,  the 
affairs  of  the  state  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  and  the  power 
of  the  T'ufan  is  daily  increasing,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
seeking  rest  in  the  mountains.  Why  not  go  south  to 
Shangchou,  and  gradually  make  your  way  to  the  imperial 
camp  ?"  Tziiyi  immediately  consented.  Yench'ang  added : 
"  Should  the  T'ufan  find  out  that  your  Excellency  has  gone 
south,  they  will  detach  soldiers  to  cut  you  off,  so  that  to  go 
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by  the  main  road  would  court  disaster,  and  you  had  better 
select  the  Tiishau  roud  to  travel  by,  as  they  would  never 
guess  it."  TzQyi  again  agreed.  The  two  officers  both 
accompanied  him.  His  body  of  aome  thousand  men,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  mountain  road,  stretched 
in  a  line  of  a  hundred  li,  and  made  such  alow  progress 
that  the  other  two,  fearing  pursuit  in  a  narrow  path  where 
the  van  could  not  help  the  rear,  went  to  Taohuik'ou  by  a 
different  way.  They  crossed  difficult  torrents,  climbed 
mountain  passes,  and  finally  reached  Shangchou. 

Before  their  arrival  the  general  of  the  six  armies,  Chang 
Chihch'ieh,  with  some  hundreds  of  his  own  standard,  had  fled 
from  the  city  to  Shangchou,  and  they  had  plundered  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  scholars,  who  were  trying  to  escape, 
as  well  as  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  money,  property,  saddles, 
and  horses ;  and  this  had  been  going  oq  for  days.  They 
remonstrated  with  the  general,  saying :  "  You  have  the  post 
of  general  of  the  imperial  army,  yet  when  your  troops  were 
defeated,  you  did  not  march  to  the  imperial  residence,  but 
allowed  your  subordinates  to  plunder.  Is  this  the  part  of  a 
loyal  subject?  Now  that  his  Excellency  Kuo,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, is  trying  to  reach  Lonan,  let  the  general 
restore  tlie  discipline  of  hia  soldiers  and  promise  them 
punishment  or  reward,  and  beg  his  Excellency  to  take 
command,  to  plan  the  recovery  of  Ch'angan.  This  would 
redound  to  the  fame  of  the  general."  Chihch'ieh  gladly  con- 
sented. The  other  generals  hastened  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  Kuo  Tzfiyi,  as  soon  aa  he  reached 
Shangchou. 

When  the  T'ufan  were  about  to  enter  the  capital,  a  former 
high  oiBcial,  Ying  Chungch'ing,  escjtped  the  danger,  leaving 
his  saddle,  horse,  and  robes  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers. 
Chungch'ing.  when  he  reached  Lant'ien,  gathered  together 

ittered  troopa,  and  bruve  recruits,  till  he  had  over  a, 
lundrod  followers,  and  defended  Lant'ien  on  the  south 
against  the  T'ufan.  His  army  gradually  increased  till  it 
mounted  up  to  over  a  thousand.  AYhen  Tziiyi  reached 
Shangchou,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  affair  of  Chungch'ing. 
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He  enlisted  men  to  enquire  into  the  strength  of  the  rebels. 
The  general,  Changsun  Ch'iianhsu,  volunteered,  and  was  sent 
with  a  company  of  200  horsemen  ;  Ti  Wuch'i  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  capital  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Ch'angan* 
As  soon  as  Ch'iianhsii  reached  Hankungtui,  in  the  daytime 
he  beat  drums,  and  spread  abroad  flags  and  banners,  and  in 
the  night  lit  many  fires,  to  deceive  the  T'ufan.  When  he 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  imperial  troops,  his  energies 
were  redoubled,  and  they  opened  up  mutual  communication, 
and  sent  to  inform  Tzfiyi  of  their  strength.  Chungch'ing, 
with  over  200  horsemen,  made  a  detour  and  crossed  the 
Gh'anshui.  The  T'ufan,  alarmed,  questioned  the  people,  who, 
in  order  to  deceive  them,  replied:  ''His  Excellency  Euo 
is  leading  an  army  from  Shangchou,  with  the  project  of 
retaking  Ch'angan,  a  large  army  the  number  of  which  we 
know  not.*'  The  rebels,  believing  in  the  truth  of  this, 
withdrew  their  army  and  retired,  a  remnant  being  left  in  the 
city.  The  general  Wang  Fu  led  his  troops  from  the 
hunting-park  into  the  city  with  drums  beating  and  loud 
shouts,  and  Chungch'ing's  force  also  entered.  The  T'ufan 
all  fled  away,  and  the  imperial  capital  was  recovered.  Kuo 
Tzuyi  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  entered 
Ch'angan  with  beat  of  drum,  so  that  men's  minds  were 
at  rest. 

The  T'ufan  retreated  to  F^nghsiang,  where  the  governor- 
general  shut  the  gates  against  tbera.  They  besieged  it  for 
some  days,  till  the  governor-general  of  Chfenhsi,  Ma  Lin,  led 
over  1000  valiant  horsemen  from  Hohsi  to  relieve  Yang 
Chihlieh,  and  conducted  his  troops  into  the  city.  On  the 
morrow  at  dawn  he  rode  fully  armed  straight  into  the  midst 
of  the  rebel  army,  supported  on  either  side  by  some  himdred 
of  his  horsemen.  Lin  fought  desperately,  with  loud  shouts, 
and  the  enemy  fell  down,  unable  to  withstand  him ;  they 
were  defeated,  and  retired.  On  the  next  day  the  rebel  army, 
boasting  of  the  valour  of  their  braves,  came  up  again  to  the 
walls  to  provoke  a  battle.  Lin  put  on  his  armour  and  let 
down  the  hanging  gate,  whereupon  they  drew  back,  and  all 
retreated,  saying :  '*  This  general  has  no  fear  of  death,  there 
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■  resisting  him,  let  us  withdraw."     They  returned  to 
their  quarters  in  the  lands  of  Yuan,  Hui,  Ch'^ng,  and  Wei. 
In  the  I2th  month  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  capital. 
Thii  jeaz  ihey  invaded  on  ths  south  Suagchou,  Weichou,  and  Paochau,  and 
the  citj  of  Hdaglung  in  Yuoshnn. 

In  the  2nd  year  (7G3),  the  5th  month,  they  released  Li 
Chihfang,  who  returned.  In  the  9th  month,  the  traitor 
general,  P'ulsu  IIuaiSn(47),  Prince  of  Tuning,  despatched 
from  Lingwu  his  confederiites.  Fan  ChichSng  and  J^n  Fu, 
to  lead  the  armies  of  the  T'ufan  and  T'ukuhun  to  attack 
the  imperial  residence.  In  the  10th  month,  Huaifin'a  army 
reached  Pinchou  and  offered  battle.  The  governor-general, 
Pai  Hsiaot^,  defended  the  city  against  them,  and  blunted  the 
edge  of  their  power.  The  rebel  army  next  approached 
F^ngt'ienhsien,  and  encamped  twenty  li  to  the  west  of  the 
city.  Kuo  Tzilyi  was  encamped  at  F&ngt'ien,  but  kept  his 
army  in  garrison,  and  would  not  fight,  A  general  froin 
thirty  li  to  the  west  of  Pinchou  despatched  250  swift 
horsemen  and  50  foijt- soldiers  to  destroy  the  camp  of 
I  Huai6n ;  they  defeated  an  army  of  5000,  cut  off  several 
thousand  heads  and  took  85  prisoners,  including  four  chief 
generals,  us  well  as  500  horses.  In  the  11th  month,  Huai€n 
led  the  T'ufan  army  back. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Kuangt^  (''64)i  the  governor-general 
of  Ilohsi,  Tang  Chihtieh,  was  besieged  in  Liangchou,  and 
defended  the  city  several  years,  but  it  was  isolated  with  no 
help ;  he  escaped  alive,  and  fled  westwards  to  Kanchou,  and 
Liangchou  was  also  lost  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Tungt'ai   (765),  the  3rd  month,  the 

'   T'ufan  asked   for  peace.     The  ministers  of  state.  Yuan  Tsai 

I  and  Tu  Hungchicn,  were  sent  to  the  nsingt'angasil,  to  make  a 

Bworn  covenant  with  them,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

In  the  autumn,  the  9th  mouth,  P'uku  Iluai^n  enticed  the 

I  T'ufan  and  Huiho  to  attack  on  the  south  the  imperial  resi- 

I  dence.     The  T'ufan  generals,  Shangchiohhsitsanmo,  Shung- 

F  bfiitnngtsan,  Shangyehhsi,  and  Machungying,  at  the  head  of 

an  army  of  200,000  men,  came  to  the  borders  of  F6ngt'ien. 

The  governor- general  of  Finohou  was  unable  to  withstand 
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them,  and  the  capital  was  strictly  guarded.  The  generak  of 
Sofang  had  previously  encamped  their  troops  at  F£ngt'ien  to 
resist  them.  A  decree  recalled  the  assistant  commander-in- 
chief,  Kuo  Tz&yi,  from  Hochungfu,  to  lead  his  forces  with  all 
speed  to  the  rescue,  and  he  encamped  at  Chingyang.  The 
other  generals  all  encamped  their  troops  to  garrison  vital 
positions. 

When  the  T'ufan  first  pitched  their  tents  at  F^ngt'ien  the 
general  Hun  Jihchin  rode  alone  into  their  midst,  followed 
closely  by  200  valiant  horsemen,  and  surprised  their  camp, 
shooting  and  spearing  right  and  left  till  the  rebels  fled  in 
alarm,  and  none  escaped  the  point  of  the  arrow.  Jihchin 
seized  a  Fan  general,  and  galloped  back  with  him.  During 
the  struggles  of  this  general  he  lost  his  quiver,  but  not  one 
of  his  men  was  wounded  by  spear  or  arrow.  When  the  army 
saw  this,  their  bravery  was  redoubled. 

On  the  morrow  the  whole  T'ufan  force  besieged  him, 
Jihchin  ordered  stones  to  be  projected  from  the  carriage- 
engines,  and  made  ready  the  bows  and  crossbows,  killing 
and  wounding  heaps  of  the  enemy,  and  after  some  days  they 
collected  their  troops  and  returned  to  camp.  Soon  after 
Jihchin  attacked  the  rebel  camp  in  the  night  below  Liang- 
mushen,  and  killed  over  a  thousand,  captured  500  prisoners, 
with  camels,  horses,  stores,  and  weapons.  He  sent  to  the 
Emperor  an  open  despatch  with  the  news  of  his  victory.  He 
then  encamped  at  Maweitien  in  Fengt'ien,  and  between  the 
19th  and  25th  day  of  the  same  month  fought  more  than  two 
hundred  engagements,  in  which  he  defeated  100,000  of  the 
T'ufan,  cut  oflf  5,000  heads,  and  took  160  prisoners,  1,242 
horses,  115  camels,  with  stores,  weapons,  umbrellas,  in  all 
some  30,000  articles. 

The  Emperor  next  decided  himself  to  take  command, 
requisitioned  the  horses  of  the  court  officials,  and  established 
recruiting  stations  in  the  capital.  The  capital  was  in  great 
alarm,  and  the  citizens  all  deserted  their  houses,  the  large 
gates  being  pierced  with  holes  for  exit.  The  court  officials 
also  trembled  with  fear,  and  eight  or  nine  tenths  of  their 
families  went  into  hiding,  in  spite  of  prohibitory  decrees. 
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The   goremor-general.  Ma  I.in,  fell  ia   with   Bome   400 
T'ufan  scouts  riding  over  the  eastern  plains  of  Wukuog,  and 
despatched  a  body  of  50  against  them,  who  killed  them  all 
.  without  leaving  one  alive. 

Rain  fell  on  the  17th  day,  and  did  not  stop  till  the  evening 

I  of  the  25th  ;  it  was  considered  to  be  aid  from  heaven.     The 

'    T'ufan  moved    their   camp  to    Lich'uanhsien,  north  of    the 

Chiutsungshan,  attacking  and  plundering  Lich'uao.     They 

then  retreated  to  the  north  of  Yungabou,  where  they  met  the 

■  srmy  of  the  Huiho,  and  returned  to  plunder  FtSngt'ien.     The 

I  T'ufan    again    came    to    Maweitien,   where    they    burnt    the 

I  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  then  retreated.     The  traitor 

J8n  Fu,  with   over  5000  men,   attacked  Paishuihsien,   and 

sacked  T'ungchou. 

From    the  year  before,   when   the   T'ufan   attacked   the 

» imperial  residence,  and  afterwards,  when  their  troops  were  en- 
camped at  the  Chung  we  ich'iao  and  ShuJengch'eng,  till  now, 
their  attacks  continued.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  death, 
of  Huat^n,  his  troops  rebelled,  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  fled.  The  two  nations,  auspicious  and  divided,  disputed 
for  Bupremacy,  and  camped  in  separate  places.  The  Huiho 
were  angry,  and  the  T'ufan  roamed  to  Yaoti.  Three 
thousand  mounted  Huiho  came  to  Chingyang  to  give  in  their 
allegiance,  and  offered  to  aid  in  an  attack  on  the  T'ufun  ; 
and  Kiio  Tzuyi  accepted  their  offer.  Thereupon  tho  Prince 
Pai  Yuankuang  united  his  forces  with  the  Huiho,  and  in 
Chingyang,  fifty  li  east  of  Lingt'aihsiec,  they  attacked  and 
defeated  the  T'ufan,  killing  and  taking  prisoners,  and 
capturing  camels,  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  in  large  numbers. 
P'uku  Mingch'en  surrendered.  The  Emperor  gave  up  the 
project  of  a  personal  expedition,  the  capital  was  released  from 
its  state  of  siege,  and  the  ministers  and  officials  presented 
memorials  of  congratulation. 

In  the  2nd  yoor  of  Yungt'ai  (76G),  the  2nd  month,  the 
Emperor  appointed  Yang  Chi  to  conclude  a  new  peace  with  the 
T'ufan.  In  the  4th  month  the  T'ufan  sent  the  chief  Lunhsi- 
tsang,  accompanied  by  over  a  hundred  men,  to  go  with  Chi 
to  court  and  offer  thanks  for  the  renewal  of  good  relations. 
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In  the  2nd  year  of  Tali  (767)  they  inTaded  lingchou, 
where,  in  the  10th  month,  20,000  T'afan  were  defeated,  500 
made  prisoners,  and  1500  horses  taken.  In  the  11th  month 
the  envoy  Hsieh  Chingsien  returned  from  a  mission  to 
T'ufan,  and  the  chief  Lnnhsiling  aooompanied  him  to  conrt. 
Chinghsien  memorialized  that  the  tsanp'n  asked  for  Fdng* 
linkuan  to  be  made  the  boundary.  Shortly  after  thqr  sent 
another  envoy,  Luhsi,  with  fifteen  men,  to  court. 

In  the  3rd  year  (768),  the  8th  month,  100,000  Ta'fan 
invaded  Lingwu,  and  their  great  general  Shangtsanmo  in* 
Taded  Pinchou. 

Before  this  time  Shanghadueli,  from  the  period  Puyyiiig,  had  Hrveral  Hmm 
inraded  the  borden,  and  when,  haying  acqnired  great  fiune,  he  retiied  firom  M 
age,  he  was  replaced  b  j  Shangtsanmo  as  goYemor-general  of  the  east,  with  mle 
orer  the  provinces  of  Ho  and  Long. 

The  governor-general  of  Pinning,  Ma  Lin,  defeated  an 
army  of  over  20,000,  and  presented  the  prisoners  taken  to 
the  Emperor.  In  the  9th  month  they  invaded  Lingohou, 
where  the  Sofang  cavalry  general,  Pai  Yuankuang,  defeated 
them,  and  soon  aftier  again  defeated  them,  capturing  several 
thousand  sheep  afid  horses.  The  Euannni  assistant  oom« 
mander-in-chief,  Euo  Tziiyi,  defeated  an  army  of  60,000 
T'ufan  in  Lingwu.  In  the  12th  month,  on  account  of  the 
Fan  invasions  and  yearly  plunder  of  the  western  borders,  the 
garrisons  were  reinforced,  and  Ma  Lin  was  moved  to  defend 
Chingchou  with  the  appointment  of  governor-general  of 
Chingyuan.  In  Chiennan,  at  Hsich'uan,  there  was  another 
defeat  of  10,000  T'ufan. 

In  the  5th  year  (770),  the  5th  month,  the  five  chou  An, 
Hsi,  T'o,  Ching,  and  Kung,  were  moved  to  vital  positions 
in  the  mountains  to  resist  the  T^ufan. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  8th  year  (773)  60,000  T'ufan  horse- 
men invaded  Lingwu,  trampled  down  our  com  and  retired. 
In  the  10th  month  they  invaded  Chingchou  and  Pinchou. 
Kuo  Tziiyi  sent  the  general  of  the  van,  Hun  Hsien,  who 
eniraffed  the  rebels  at  Tilu,  but  our  army  was  unsuccessful, 
Shih  Chi  was  killed,  with  two  other  lieutenant-generals,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
driven  off.     The  same  night  Hun  Hsien,  having  ocdleoted 
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together  the  scattered  soldiers,  invaded  the  enemy's  camp, 
while  Ma  Lin  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  baggage-train, 
slaughtering  several  thousands,  and  the  rebels  were  dispersed. 
Kuo  Tzttyi  totally  defeated  a  T'ufan  army  of  100,000  men. 

When  the  T'ufan  first  attacked  our  Pinchou  territory,  Ma 
Lin,  with  some  2,000  valiant  warriors,  made  a  secret  night 
foray  on  the  rebel  camp,  and  shot  a  rebel  leopard-skin 
general  in  the  eye  ;  the  rebels  supporting  him  broke  out  into 
loud  cries  of  lamentation,  and  the  whole  camp  was  evacuated. 
Ma  Lin  thereby  recovered  over  200  of  the  brave  troops  of 
Sofang,  and  700  of  the  common  people,  as  well  as  several 
hundreds  of  camels  and  horses. 

In  the  9th  year  (774),  the  4th  month,  on  account  of  the 
T'ufan  invasions  and  troubles,  the  frontier  guards  were 
reinforced,  and  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree :  "  "We  hereby 
command  TzQyi  with  50,000  foot  and  horse  of  Shangchiin, 
Peiti,  SsDsai,  Wuyuan,  Yich'ii,  Chihu,  and  Hsienpi,  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  in  Hsdnyi,  and  reinforce  the  old  troops : 
Paoyii  with  30,000  men  from  Kaotu  in  Chin  and  Shangtang 
in  Han,  the  loyal  natives  of  Hohuang,  and  the  young  men  of 
Ch'ienlung,  to  form  a  line  on  the  high  ground,  in  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  camps :  Ma  Lin,  with  30,000  men  of  Hsiyii 
Ch'ient'ing  and  Ghiishih  Houpu,  with  the  warriors  of 
Kuangwu  and  the  levies  of  Hsiachi,  to  encamp  at  Yuanchou, 
a  strong  reserve  for  the  great  army :  Chungch'ing,  with 
20,000  men  of  the  trained  bands  of  Wulo,  and  the  brave 
army  of  Yuti,  to  go  from  Ch'iyaug  to  the  north :  and 
Hsijang,  with  the  trained  bands  of  the  capital,  and  the  sons  of 
the  brave  men  of  the  imperial  armies,  to  go  from  Weishang 
to  the  west.  Let  a  united  army  of  40,000  men  from  Pien, 
Sung,  Tzu,  Ch'ing,  Ho,  Yang,  Yu,  and  Chi,  be  divided  and 
marshalled  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  60,000  from  Wei, 
Ch'Sng,  T6,  Ghao,  Yi,  and  Yung,  be  massed  to  the  left  and 
right.  We  will,  in  our  palace,  take  command  of  the  guards, 
and  ourselves  issue  orders  to  the  generals.  We  give 
thousands  of  ounces  of  gold  for  expenses,  and  bestow  the 
horses  of  the  imperial  stud.  For  the  armour  and  weapons, 
army  equipment  and  frontier  stores,  thi)  officials  in  charge  of 
VOL.  xn. — [nbw  bb&ibs.]  88 
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each  will  carefully  provide  everything.  We  will  give  to  yoQ 
generals  and  ministers,  officers  both  civil  and  military,  of 
ability  and  energy.  The  victory  of  an  army  depends  on 
union,  and  good  fighters  do  not  wait  to  be  marshalled.  Each 
one  must  guard  his  own  frontier,  camping  on  and  defending 
the  important  posts,  and  the  smoke-towers  must  be  lighted, 
the  front  and  rear  answering  each  other.  Should  they 
repent  of  their  misdeeds,  there  will  be  no  need  for  troaUing 
the  people;  but  if  still  contumacious  we  must  ourselves  punish 
them,  and  they  will  afterwards  ask  to  surrender  to  the 
empire.  For  the  orders  of  the  various  armies  and  plana  of 
invasion  and  conquest,  further  commands  will  be  isaoed." 

In  the  11th  year  (776),  the  1st  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiennan,  Ts'ui  Ning,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on 
four  T'ufan  governors,  with  T'uchiieh,  T'uhun,  Ti,  Man, 
Ch'iang  and  Tanghsiang,  an  allied  army  of  over  200,000 
men,  cutting  off  10,000  heads,  taking  alive  the  commanderof 
the  forces  of  Lach'eng  and  1,350  prisoners,  who  were  pre- 
sented at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  oxen,  sheep,  war  stores^ 
material  and  weapons  more  than  could  be  counted. 

The  T'ufan,  haying  failed  in  their  projects,  inTaded  Li  and  Yt,  whfeeiqKm  the 
Chiennan  troops,  in  union  with  the  Nanchao,  fought  with  and  defeated  than, 

capturing  the  great  '  lung '  officer  Lunch'ijan. 

In  the  12th  year  (777),  the  9th  month,  they  invaded  Fang- 
chou,  plundered  the  Tanghsiang  sheep  and  horses  and  retired. 
In  the  11th  month  Ts'ui  Ning  took  the  T^ufan  Wanghan 

city. 

The  governor-general  of  Shannan  Hsitao,  Chang  Hsienkung,  fought  a  battle 
at  Minchou,  where  the  T'ufan  fled.  Ts'ui  Ning  defeated  the  Sanlu  of  the 
'Western  Hills  and  the  Boldiers  of  Ch'iungnan,  and  cut  off  8,000  heads. 

In  the  13th  year  (778),  the  enemy's  great  chief,  Machungying,  with  40,000 
horftomon,  invaded  the  Lingchou  barrier.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  militarr 
colonicH  wafl  dismissed  on  account  of  his  mismanagement.  Machungying  rayaged 
Yen  and  (^h*ing  and  withdrew. 

In  the  14th  year  (779),  the  8th  month,  the  Emperor 
appointed  Wei  Lun,  with  special  credentials,  envoy  to  T'ufan, 
to  take  with  him  500  Fan  captives  back  to  their  country. 

In  the  10th  month  the  T'ufan,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
200,000  of  the  Southern  Man,  invaded  in  three  bodies,  one 
into  Maochou,  across  the  W^nch'uan  and  the  Kuank'on, 
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another  into  Fuwea  past  Fangwei  and  Paipa,  a  third  from 
Li  and  Yu  through  tho  Ch'iunglai  pass,  destroying  a  number 
of  cities  in  succession.  Four  thousand  imperial  troops  and 
fire  thousand  men  from  Yucbou  were  despatched,  who  at>- 
tacked  them  together  aud  greatly  defeated  them. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Chiouchung  (780),  the  4th  month,  Wei 
Iiun  reached  his  destination.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
'ali  period  several  of  their  misaions  of  inquiry  had  beea 
'•uccesaively  detained,  and  not  sent  back.  When  captives 
taken,  eunuchs  were  always  sent  in  charge  of  them  to 
take  them  to  Chiangling,  and  they  demanded  money  from 
them  iu  addition  to  the  expenses  of  their  maint«naiice,  so 
that  they  were  distressed  beyond  measure.  Last  year,  in  the 
winter,  when  the  T'ufau  levied  a  great  army  and  invaded  the 
empire  by  three  roads,  T^tsung  had  but  just  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  determined  to  rule  the  four  quarters  with  vii'tue, 
and  collected  five  hundred  of  the  chained  captives,  gave  to 
each  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  sent  Wei  Lun  to  take  them  back 
to  their  country,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  also 
commanded  the  frontier  generals  to  put  a  stop  to  plunder  and 
invasion'. 

"NVlien  the  T'ufan  first  heard  of  the  return  of  these  men, 
they  were  incredulous,  but  as  soon  as  the  Fan  captives  entered 
their  borders  the  people  were  all  awed  with  the  power,  aud 
grateful  for  the  grace  of  the  Emperor.  The  tsanp'u, 
Ch'ilitsan,  addressing  Wei  Lun,  said  : 

Till-  siinuonB  of  Ch'Uitiuu  wu  Huiut'i. 
"  I  did  not  know  of  your  coming,  and  I  have  three  causes  of 
Borrow.    WTiat  am  I  to  do  ?  "     Wei  Lun  replied :  "  I  do  not 
understand   what  you  refer    to."     Ch'ilitsan  said:    "I  was 
ignorant  of  tho  loss  the  empire  had  sustained,  and  was  unable  i 
to  condole  and  mourn — this  is  the  first.     I  knew  not  the  day  I 
of  the  imperial  funeral,  and  was  unable  to  present  offeringa, 
and  fulfil  the  proper  rites — this  is  the  second.     I  knew  not  of 
the  holy  and  wise  accession  of  the  Emperor,  my  father-in-law, 
and  despatched  armies  by  three  parallel  roads.     The  army  of 
Lingwu,   having    already    heard    of   your  appointment,  has 
halted.     But  the  army  of  Shannan  has  invaded  Fuweu,  and 
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the  army  of  Shu  marched  past  Euank'ou,  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  overtaken — this  is  my  third  sorrow."  He  then  sent 
envoys  with  despatches  and  presents  to  the  Emperor,  and 
in  less  than  twenty  days  they  returned  with  the  imperial 
commands. 

The  commander-in-chief  in  Shu  sent  to  the  Emperor  the 
captives  which  he  had  taken  in  battle,  and  the  officers 
petitioned  that  they  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
old  practice,  and  sent  to  be  slaves,  but  the  sovereign  replied : 
"  Our  wish  for  a  treaty  is  on  record,  and  can  our  words  be 
double  P  "  He  therefore  bestowed  on  each  two  pieces  of  silk^ 
and  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  sent  them  back. 

In  the  5th  month,  Wei  Lun  was  promoted,  and  again  sent 
on  a  mission  to  T'ufan.  In  the  winter  they  sent  the  chief 
minister,  Lunch'inmingssQ,  and  suite,  fifty-five  persons  in  all, 
who  accompanied  Wei  Lun  on  his  return,  and  offered  pro- 
ductions of  their  country.  When  the  T'ufan  saw  Lun  on  his 
second  arrival,  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  hotel  entertained  him  with  a  band  of  music. 
After  detaining  him  nine  days,  they  sent  him  back,  together 
with  their  chief  minister,  with  the  answer  to  the  imperial 
command. 

In  the  2nd  year  (781),  the  I2th  month,  the  secretary  of 
the  mission  to  T'ufan,  Ch'ang  Lu,  in  company  with  a  Tufan 
envoy,  Lunhsinolo,  came  back  from  the  Fan  country.  When 
Ch'ang  Lu,  with  the  envoy  Ts'ui  Hanheng,  first  arrived  at 
their  hotel,  the  Tsanp'u  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  made  them 
first  produce  the  official  despatch.  That  having  been  done, 
he  sent  this  message  to  Hanheng :  "  The  imperial  despatch 
you  bring  says  :  *  The  things  offered  as  tribute  have  all  been 
accepted,  and  now  we  bestow  on  our  son-in-law  a  few  presents 
for  him  to  take  when  they  arrive.'  Our  great  Fan  and  the 
T'ang  nations  are  allied  by  marriage,  and  how  is  it  that  we 
are  treated  with  the  rites  due  to  a  subject  ?  Again,  you  wish 
to  fix  the  boundary  to  the  west  of  Yunchou,  but  we  propose 
that  Holanshan  be  made  the  boundary.  For  the  sworn 
ceremony  we  propose  to  follow  that  of  the  2nd  year  of 
Chinglung  (708),  when  the  imperial  despatch  said :  '  When 
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the  T'ang  envoy  arrives  there,  the  son-in-law  shall  first  con- 
clude the  sworn  ceremony  with  him;  and  when  the  Fan 
envoy  arrives  here,  we,  the  father-in-law,  will  ourselves  take 
part  in  the  ceremony  with  him/  Let,  then,  Hanh^ng  send  a 
messenger  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  he  may  act." 

Lu  was  sent  back  to  report,  and  the  imperial  despatch  was 
accordingly  altered,  the  words  'ofiered  as  tribute'  changed 
to  *  presented,'  '  bestowed '  to  *  given,*  and  *  for  him  to  take ' 
to  '  for  his  acceptance/  the  following  sentences  being  added : 
"  The  former  minister,  Yang  Yen,  departed  from  the  old 
practice,  and  is  responsible  for  these  errors.  For  the  fixing 
of  the  boundaries,  and  the  sworn  ceremony,  everything  is 
conceded.'* 

In  the  3rd  year  (782),  the  4th  month,  they  released  the 
generals,  warriors,  and  Buddhist  monks,  who  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  Fan  country,  in  all  800  persons,  and  sent 
them  back  in  return  for  the  delivery  of  the  Fan  captives. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  envoy  appointed  to  make  peace 
with  T'ufan,  Ts'ui  HanhSng,  accompanied  by  a  Fan  envoy, 
Ch'iileitsan,  arrived.  At  this  time  the  T'ufan  chief  minister, 
Shanghsichieh,  who  was  tyrannical  and  fond  of  slaughter, 
having  been  overthrown  and  beaten  in  Chiennan,  was 
anxious  to  wipe  away  his  disgrace,  and  unwilling  to  make 
peace.  The  second  minister,  Shangchiehtsan,  an  able  and 
politic  man,  reported  to  the  tsanp'u  to  ask  him  to  fix  the 
boundary,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty,  so  as  to  give  rest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borders.  The  tsanp'u  consented,  and 
appointed  Ghiehtsan  chief  minister  in  place  of  Hichieh  to 
negociate  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  16th  day 
of  the  6th  month  was  fixed  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  on  the  border,  Ts'ui  HanhSng  was  appointed 
president  of  the  court  of  entertainment ;  and  Fan  Ts^  sent 
as  envoy  to  T'ufan  to  conclude  the  negociations.  When 
Hanh^ng  first  made  the  agreement  with  the  T'ufan,  the  day 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  was  fixed ;  but  when 
Hanheng  arrived,  the  negociations  were  not  finished,  till  the 
day  was  passed.  Therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  Fan  Ts6  to 
go  to  Ghiehtsan  to  fix  another  day  for  the  ceremony,  and 
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also  sent  the  governor-general  of  Lnngya,  Chang  Yi,  to  take 
part  with  them  on  the  occasion.  Fan  Tsd  went  to  the  old 
Yuanchou(48),  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Shangchiehtsan, 
and  they  chose  the  ISth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  coming 
year  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  to  the  west  of 
Ch'ingshui(49). 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  4th  year  (783),  the  imperial  decree 
was  issued  that  Chang  Yi  and  Shangchiehtsan  should  make  a 
sworn  compact  at    Ch'ingshui(49).     When    the  time    ap- 
proached, Yi  and  Chiehtsan  agreed  that  each  party  should 
proceed  to  the  place  where  the  altar  was  raised  with  2,000 
men,  half  of  them  to  be  armed  and  drawn  up  two  hundred 
paces  outside  the  altar,  half  unarmed  attendants  to  be  dis- 
tributed below  the  altar.     Chang  Yi,  with  the  masters  of 
ceremony  Ch'iying  and  Ch'ik'ang,  and  the  treaty  officials 
Ts'ui  Hanhfing,  Fan  Tsfe,  Ch'ang  Lu  and  Yii   Yu,  seven 
persons  all  in   court    costume;    Shangchiehtsan   with   the 
generals  and  ministers  of  his  nation,  Lunhsichiatsang,  Lun- 
tsangj^,  Lunli,  T'ossQ,  KuanchS   and   Lunlihsii,  also  seven 
persons;  ascended  the  altar  together  to  perform  the  sworn 
ceremony.     It  had  at  first  been  agreed  that  the  Han  should 
sacrifice  an  ox,  the  Fan  a  horse ;  but  Yi,  ashamed  of  his  part 
in  the  ceremony,  wished  to   depreciate  the  rites,  and  said 
to    Chiehtsan :     "  The   Han    cannot    cultivate    the    ground 
without   oxen,  the    Fan   cannot   travel   without    horses,    I 
propose   therefore   to   substitute   a   sheep,  pig   and  dog  as 
the  three  victims."     Chiehtsan  consented.     But  there  were 
no  pigs  outside  the  barrier,  and  Chiehtsan  determined  to  take 
a  wild  ram,  while  Yi  took  a  dog  and  a  sheep.     These  victims 
were  sacrificed  on  the  north  of  the  altar,  the  blood  mingled 
in  two  vessels  and  smeared  on  the  lips.     The  sworn  covenant 
was  :  "  The  T'ang  possess  all  under  heaven,  wherever  are  the 
footprints  of  Yii,  and  as  far  as  boats  and  chariots  can  go 
there  is  no  one  that  does  not  obey  them.     Under  successive 
sovereigns  their  fame  has  increased,  and  its  years  have  been 
prolonged,  and  the  great  empire  of  its  sovereigns  extended, 
till  all  within  the  four  seas  listen  to  its  commands.      With 
the   T'ufan  tsanp'u   it  has  made   matrimonial  alliances  to 
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strengthen  the  bonds  of  neighbourly  friendship  and  unite  the 

two  couDtries,  and  the  sovereigns  have  been  allied  as  father 

and  son-in-law  for  nearly  two  hundred  yeai's.     Meanwhile, 

however,  in  consequence  of  minor  diaagreementa,  their  good 

I  relations  have  been  broken  olf  by  war,  so  that  the  bordcr- 

I  land   has  been   troubled   and  without  a  quiet  year.      The 

\  Emperor  on  hie  recent  accession   compassionated  his  black- 

[  hatred  people,  and  sent  back  the  enslaved  captives  to  their 

I  own  country,  and  the  Fan  nation  has  exhibited  good  feeling 

I  and    agreed  to  a  mutual    peace.      Envoys    have    gone  and 

I  returned,  carrying  in  succession  the  orders  of  their  sovereign, 

I  who  bos  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  secret  plotting  and  put 

I  by  the  chariots  of  war.     They  have,  with  the  view  of  making 

I  the  covenant  of  the  two  countries  lasting,  proposed  to  use 

I  the  ancient  sworn  treaty,  and  the  government,  resolved  to  give 

I  rest  to  the  natives  of  the  border,  have  alienated  their  ancient 

I  territory,  preferring  good  deeds  to  profit,  and  have  made  a 

^  solemn    treaty    in    accordance    with    the    agreement.     The 

boundaries  that  the  government  now  keep  are:  on  tbe  west 

of  Chingchou  the  western  mouth  of  the  T'antsfin  pass,  on  the 

west  of  Lungchou  the  city  Ch'ingshuihsien,  and  on  the  west 

'   of  Fengchou  the  city  T'ungkuhsien;  while  in  the  western 

I  tnouutains  of  Chiennan,  the  eaat  bank  of  the  Tatu  River  is 

'  the  Han  boundary.     The  Fan  nation  rule  over  Lan,  Wei, 

Yuan  and  llui,  reaching  on  tbe  west  to  Lint'ao,  and  on  the 

east  as  fur  as  Ch'ungchou ;  and  on   the  western  frontier  of 

Chiennan,  the  land  of  the   Mo,  Haich,  and  other  Man,  the 

south-west  of  tbe  Tatu  River  is  the  Fan  boundary,     Tbe 

places  garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  the  walled  cities  whicb 

are  inhabitod,  and  the  Man  tribes  between  the  two  borders 

subject  to  the  Han,  according  to  the  present  distribution  of 

their  lands,  all  are  to  remain  as  heretofore.     On  the  north  of 

the  Yellow  River  from  the  ancient  Hsiuch'uanchun,  to  the 

L  north  as  far  as  the  Taling,  to  the  south  as  far  as  ihe  Lot'oling 

I  of  the  Holanshan,  ahull  be  border-hind,  and  all  be  neutral 

r  territory.     With  regard  to  the  places  not  included  in  the 

covenant,  wherever  the  Fan  have  garrisons  the  Fan  shall 

keep,  wherever  the  Uan  have  garrisons  the  Hon  shall  keep. 
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each  retaining  its  present  possessions,  and  not  seeking  to 
encroach  on  the  other.  The  places  that  heretofore  have  not 
been  garrisoned,  shall  not  have  troops  stationed  in  them,  nor 
shall  walled  cities  be  built,  nor  land  cultivated.  Now  the 
generals  and  ministers  of  the  two  countries  having  been  com« 
missioned  to  meet,  and  having  fasted  and  purified  themselves 
in  preparation  for  the  ceremony,  proclaim  to  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  call  the 
gods  to  witness  that  their  oath  shall  not  be  broken.  The 
text  of  the  covenant  shall  be  preserved  in  the  ancestral 
temple,  and  the  officers  in  charge  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  two  nations  shall  always  keep  it." 

Chiehtsan  also  produced  a  sworn  covenant  which  he  did 
not  put  into  the  pit  where  only  the  victims  were  buried. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  sworn  ceremony,  Chiehtsaa 
proposed  to  Yi  to  go  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  altar  into 
a  Buddhist  tent  to  burn  incense  and  make  oath.  When  this 
was  finished,  they  again  ascended  the  altar,  when  they  drank 
wine  and  both  gave  and  received  ceremonial  presents,  each 
offering  the  products  of  his  country,  as  a  mark  of  liberal 
friendship.     Finally  they  returned  home. 

In  the  second  month,  the  Emperor  appointed  Ts'ui 
Hanh^ng  to  go  with  special  credentials  on  a  return  mission 
to  the  Fan,  and  sent  Ch'iichiatsan  back  with  him.  The 
Emperor  had  originally  ordered  the  ministers  and  presidents 
of  the  boards  to  make  a  sworn  covenant  with  the  Fan 
minister  Ch'uchiatsan  on  the  altar  at  Fengyili;  but  this 
covenant,  on  account  of  the  meeting  at  Ch'ingshui,  was  not 
concluded,  and  the  decree  was  withdrawn.  Consequently 
Chiatsan  was  detained,  and  Hanheng  again  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  tsanp'u. 

In  the  6th  month  the  secretary  of  the  return  mission  to 
Fan,  Yu  Yu,  accompanied  by  the  Fan  envoy  Lunchiamutsang, 
arrived  from  Ch'ingshui. 

In  the  7th  month  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites, 
Li  K'uei,  was  appointed  envoy  to  Fan  to  conclude  the  sworn 
covenant.  The  Emperor  also  ordered  the  ministers  of  state, 
Li  Chungch'fin,  Lu  Ch'i,  Kuan  Po,  and  Ts'ui  Ning,  the  pre- 
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Bident  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Ch'iao  Ling,  with  six  other 
high  officials,  to  make  a  sworn  covenant  with  Gh'uchiatsan 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  altar.  When  Yii  Yu  first  came  back 
from  the  Fan  country  he  had  agreed  with  Shangchiehtsan 
that  as  soon  as  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  they  would  send 
back  the  envoy ;  which  was  done.  Because  the  altar  at 
Fdngyi  was  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was  inconvenient, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  fix  by  divination  a  propitious  site  for 
an  altar  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  The  rites  were  like  those 
employed  at  the  ceremony  at  Ch'ingshui.  Two  days  before 
the  ceremony  the  Emperor  ordered  the  proper  officers  to 
announce  it  in  the  ancestral  temple.  The  officials  who  took 
part  in  the  sworn  covenant  fasted  for  three  days  and  ascended 
the  altar  in  court  costume,  where  Kuan  Po  on  his  knees  read 
aloud  the  covenant.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  the 
Emperor  entertained  them  at  a  banquet,  bestowed  presents 
and  sent  them  back. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Hsingyuan  (784),  the  2nd  month,  Yii 
Ch'i  was  sent  to  Ghingchou  to  superintend  the  Tufan,  and  to 
consult  with  the  governors  of  the  cities  as  to  encamping  or 
leading  them  on.  The  T'ufan  had  come  to  the  barrier  to 
ofier  troops  to  help  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  state ;  hence 
the  despatch  of  this  envoy.  In  the  4th  month  Sh6n  Fang 
was  sent  to  the  Fan  to  devise  a  plan  of  campaign  and  to  be 
superintendent  of  Anhsi  and  Peit'ing.  In  the  same  month 
Hun  Hsien  and  the  T'ufan  Lunmanglo  led  an  army  and 
greatly  defeated  the  generals  of  Chu  Tza(60),  Han  Ming, 
Chang  T'ingchih  and  Sung  Eueich'ao,  at  the  Wutingch'uan 
at  Wukung,  where  they  cut  off  over  10,000  heads. 

It  was  originally  agreed  with  the  enemy  that  after  Ch^angan  had  heen  con- 
quered, four  chou,  including  Ching  and  Ling,  should  he  given  to  them.  There  was 
a  great  pestilence,  and  in  consequence  they  withdrew  their  men ;  yet  after  the 
conquest  of  Chu  Tzti,  they  asked  for  the  territory  in  accordance  with  the  old 
agreement.  The  Son  of  Heaven  made  light  of  their  services,  and  merely 
hestowed  a  decree,  rewarding  Chiehtsan  and  Manglo  with  10,000  pieces  of  silk. 
Thereupon  the  enemy  was  dissatisfied. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Chfenyuan  (786),  Chao  Yii  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  Fan.  In  the  8th  month  the  T'ufan  invaded 
the  districts  of  Ching,  Lung,  Pin,  and  Ning,  carrying  off 
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WN4^  «^^d  herds,  and  plundering  the  crops,  so  that  the  borders 
^m^  in  great  distress.  The  govemors  and  the  generals 
<^tip^  the  gates  of  the  cities  and  defended  themseLves,  and 
^^hing  else.  The  capital  was  strictly  guarded,  and  the 
Kmperor  despatched  generals  with  troops  to  encamp  at 
Uftienyang,  and  ordered  the  governor-general  of  Hochung  to 
l^ad  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Hsienyang.  In  the  9th  month, 
when  T'ufan  light  horsemen  had  penetrated  as  far  as  HaossQ, 
the  Emperor  sent  another  army  to  encamp  at  Hsienyang, 
and  ordered  the  general  K'ang  Ch'Sng  to  be  sent  as  envoy  to 
the  T'ufan.  The  T'ufan  chief  minister,  Shangchiehtsan,  bad 
previously  sent  a  succession  of  missions  to  ask  for  a  solemn 
meeting  to  fix  the  boundaries.  Thereupon  Gh'^ng  was  ap- 
pointed envoy,  and  went  to  Joyuan,  when  he  had  an  interview 
with  Ghiehtsan,  who  sent  Lunch'it'o  to  return  with  Ch'^ng. 

In  the  same  month  the  governor- general  of  F^nghsiang, 
Li  Gh'^ng,  on  account  of  the  continued  invasion  of  the 
T'ufan,  sent  his  general  Wang  Pi  to  make  a  night  attack  on 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  lead  3,000  picked  braves  into 
Ch'ienyang.  His  final  instructions  were  :  '*  The  main  army 
of  the  enemy  must  pass  under  the  city  walls.  Be  careful  not 
to  attack  the  front  or  rear ;  for  even  if  the  front  or  rear  be 
defeated,  the  strength  of  the  centre  will  be  unimpaired,  so 
that  they  will  assault  you  in  force,  and  you  will  certainly 
meet  with  disaster.  Only  wait  till  the  front  of  the  army  has 
passed,  and  you  see  the  five-square  banner,  and  the  tiger  and 
leopard  robes.  This  will  be  the  main  army ;  go  out  and  take 
them  by  surprise,  and  you  will  gain  rare  fame."  Wang  Pi 
followed  this  advice,  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  and  the 
enemy  was  totally  defeated.  Our  lieutenant-general  was 
killed  fighting  bravely.  They  also  invaded  Fenghsiang  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  Li  Cheng  led  out  his  troops 
against  them,  and  they  retired  the  same  night. 

In  the  10th  month  Li  Ch'^ng  sent  troops  which  captured 
tlio  T'ufan  fortified  town  Tuishap'u,  and  greatly  defeated 
them,  burning  the  military  stores,  and  slaying  Huch'iilu- 
sh^tsan  and  six  other  Fan  chiefs,  and  sending  their  heads  to 
the  capital. 
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In  the  llth  month  the  T'ufan  took  Yenchou{51).  As  soon 
aa  the  enemy  reached  this  city,  the  governor,  Tu  Tenkuang 
Bent  out  oxen  and  wine  to  feast  thorn.  The  T'ufan  said  to 
him  :  "  We  want  to  occupy  the  city,  will  you  lead  your  men 
away  P  "  Yenkuang,  at  the  head  of  hia  troops,  fled  to  Fuchou. 
In  the  13th  month  they  took  IIaiacbou(52},  the  governor  of 
the  city  retiring  with  hia  troopa,  whereupon  thoy  took 
possession.  Then  they  invaded  Yinehou,  which  was  an  mi- 
walled  city,  and  the  inhabitants  all  scattered  and  fled. 

Tha  Son  of  Hiiaviin,  on  account  of  the  diilress  and  loss  of  tlie  natina  of  tha 
ItotdorB,  diiCreod  lo  remove  from  the  principal  hulls  of  the  pnlsue.  hnmblf  confew- 
ing  his  fuatts,  and  oidered  Lo  Yuuakuung  M  take  meaiureB  for  the  recotery  at 
Ten  nnd  Haia. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3rd  year  (787),  Ts'ui  Huan  was 
appointed  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  T'ufan  ;  and  afterwards 
another  envoy,  La  T'ien,  was  in  turn  sent.  The  governor- 
general  of  Hotuiig  and  Paoning,  Ma  Sui,  came  to  have 
audience.  Shangchiehtsan,-  when  he  took  Yenchou  and 
Esiachou,  left  in  each  city  a  garrison  of  about  1,000  men, 
while  he  encamped  with  his  main  army  at  Mingsha,  where 
he  remained  from  last  winter  to  this  spring,  during  which 
time  many  of  his  sheep  and  horses  died,  ao  that  his  provisions 
were  exhausted.  The  Emperor  now  sent  the  governor- 
general  of  Huachou  and  T'ungkuan  Lo  Yuankuang,  and  the 
governor-general  of  Pinning  Han  Yukuai,  with  their  own 
troops,  and  the  soldiers  of  Fenghsiang,  Fu,  and  Pin,  and  the 
other  districts,  to  encamp  on  the  frontier,  while  ho  ordered 
Ma  Sui  to  lead  his  army  to  wait  at  Shihchou,  and  occupy 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  Lo  Yuankuang,  ao  aa  to 
attack  them  between  two  horns.  As  soon  aa  Chiehtsan  heard 
of  this,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  a  succession  of 
envoys  to  ask  for  peace,  and  for  a  renewal  of  the  sworn  con- 
vention, all  of  which  the  Emperor  refused.  Then  he  sent  his 
chief  genera],  Luochiaje  with  valuable  gifts,  and  humble 
words,  to  beg  Sui  to  ask  for  a  treaty.  Sui  memorialized,  but 
the  Emperor  again  refused,  ordering  him  to  attack  them  with 
united  forces  and  drive  them  away.  Sui  was  fond  of  bribes 
and  easily  deceived,  and  he  came  to  court  with  Lunchinje, 
affirming  positively  that  their  words  were  to  he  trusted,  and 
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that  a  sworn  treaty  should  be  granted,  and  at  last  the 
Emperor  consented.  While  Sui  was  at  court  the  armies 
remained  passively  intrenched,  while  Ghiehtsan  suddenly 
evacuated  Hsiachou,  and  retreated,  although  many  of  the 
horses  had  died,  so  that  the  men  were  on  foot.  In  the 
summer  there  was  a  convention  at  P'ingliang.  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  they  broke  the  treaty.  On  account  of  all 
this,  Sui  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  kept  out  of  office. 
In  the  4th  month,  Ts'ui  Huan  arrived  from  Mingsha. 
"When  he  first  reached  Mingsha,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Shangchiehtsan,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  broken  the 
treaty  by  taking  Tenchou  and  Hsiachou.  He  replied, 
''  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the  monument  fixing  the 
boundary,  I  feared  that  the  two  countries  would  disregard 
the  convention,  and  invade  each  other's  territory,  therefore  I 
came  to  the  frontier  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  friendly 
relations.  Again,  the  T'ufan  troops,  which  that  year  de- 
feated the  army  of  Chu  TzQ  at  Wukung,  have  not  received 
the  reward  promised ;  for  this  reason  also  we  came.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  Chingchou,  the  governor  shut  himself  up  in 
the  city,  and  would  give  no  answer  to  our  questions.  We 
then  marched  to  F^nghsiang,  and  tried  to  communicate  with 
His  Excellency  Li,  but  he  also  would  not  see  us  or  receive 
our  messengers.  Finally  Kang  Ch'^ng  and  Wang  Chfen 
were  sent  to  us,  but  when  they  arrived  neither  had  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Empire.  I  daily  looked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  great  minister  as  envoy,  and  was  ready  to  explain 
my  conduct,  but  none  really  came.  Then  I  led  back  my 
troops.  The  commanders  of  the  two  cities  of  Yen  and  Hsia, 
afraid  of  our  army,  ofiered  their  cities  to  us,  asking  quarter, 
and  fled ;  we  did  not  attack  and  take  them.  Now  Your 
Excellency,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor,  has  special  powers; 
and  if  you  will  cement  friendship  by  a  new-sworn  ceremony, 
the  Fun  are  willing.  As  regards  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
tlio  place  for  fixing  the  boundary,  we  will  obey  your  com- 
mands. When  you  shall  have  returned  and  reported,  and  it 
bo  all  settled,  we  will  give  up  to  you  Yen  and  Hsia."  He 
also  said :  ^'  At  the  meeting  at  Gh'ingshui  too  few  took  part 
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.  in  the  ceremony,  therefore  the  peace  has  been  disregarded, 
I  and  made  light  of  as  not  complete.  Now  let  Fan  ministers, 
I  and  com maodor- in- chief,  and  other  officers — in  all  twenty- 
e  persons — go  to  Lingchou,  the  governor- general  of  which, 
I  Tu  Hsich'uan,  is  a  lover  of  peace  and  virtue,  and  is  well 
I  known  outside  the  border ;  and  I  propose  that  he  be  ap- 
I  pointed  to  preside  over  the  ceremony,  while  the  govemor- 
I  general  of  Chingohou,  Li  Kuan,  might  officiate  as  joint 
I  president."     They  both  presented  memorials. 

The  Emperor  was  informed  by  Huan  that  he  had  bribed 
BOme  of  the  Fan  officers  to  tell  him  the  exact  number  of 
their  troops,  and  that  they  amounted  to  59,000  men  and  over 
86,000  horses,  including  however  only  30,000  fighting 
warriors,  the  rest  mere  boys,  swelling  the  number  to  the  full 
tot^al.  The  same  day  he  appointed  Ts'ui  Huan  President  of 
the  Board  of  Entertainment,  and  sent  him  again  to  the 
T'ufun  with  this  reply  to  Shangchiehtsan :  "  Tu  Hsich'uan 
is  on  duty  at  Lingchou,  and  cannot  leave  the  border,  while 
Li  Kuan  has  been  transferred  to  another  post.  We  have 
appointed  Hun  Hsien  envoy  to  conclude  a  sworn  treaty,  and 
have  fixed  the  24th  day  of  the  5th  month  to  repeat  the 
ceremony  at  Ch'ingshui."  He  also  ordered  him  to  say  that 
Ten  and  H'sia  must  be  returned  to  us  before  the  ceremony. 
The  Emperor  was  suspicious  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Fan,  and  made  the  recovery  of  these  cities  a  test. 

In  the  5th  month  Hun  Hsien,  having  been  appointed 
envoy  to  conclude  the  sworn  treaty,  had  a  final  audience  to 
receive  instructions.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  War, 
Ts'ui  Hanh^ng,  was  appointed  assistant- envoy,  and  Cheng 
Shuehii  secretary.  When  Hun  Hsien  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  Sovereign  ordered  him  to  take  with 
him  an  army  of  20,01)0  men,  and  despatched  the  governor- 
general  of  Huachou  and  T'ungkuan,  Lo  Yuunkuang,  to 
accompany  him.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  ministers  of 
state  to  invite  the  T'ufan  envoy,  Lunhaitsan,  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  consult  with  the  grand  council  on  the  place  to  be 
fixed  for  the  meeting.  Ts'ui  Euan  and  Shangchiehtsan  had 
at  first  agreed  to  repeat  the  sworn  ceremony  at  Ch'ingshui, 
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and  also  that  our  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou  should  be  preyiotisly 
given  up,  but  Ghiehtsan  afterwards  said  :  ''  Ch'^ingshui  is  not 
an  auspicious  territory,  and  I  propose  that  the  meeting  be 
held  in  Yuanchou,  at  T'ulishu.  I  also  propose  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sworn  ceremony  to  give  up  the  two  cities/' 
The  envoy  sent  by  Huan  and  Lunhsitsan  reported  this  in  a 
joint  memorial.  The  Emperor,  anxious  to  show  clemency  to 
foreigners,  granted  everything,  and  fixed  the  15th  day  of  the 
5th  month  for  the  ceremony  at  T^ulisha. 

The  Emperor  called  the  ministers  of  state  to  deliberate 
again,  after  the  general  Ma  Yulin  had  reported  that  the 
T'ulishu  country  was  full  of  difficult  passes,  and  that  he 
feared  a  secret  ambush  of  T'ufan  troops  and  consequent 
disaster  to  us ;  whereas  P'ingliang  was  a  plain,  open  on  all 
sides,  and  besides  close  to  Ghingchou(53),  and  therefore  more 
advantageous.  Thereupon  they  determined  that  the  place 
for  the  ceremony  should  be  the  valley  of  P'ingliang.  Mean- 
while the  Fan  envoy,  Lunhsitsan,  had  started,  but  he  was 
pursued  and  brought  back,  told  of  the  new  decision,  and  sent 
away  again. 

When  Hun  Hsien  and  Shangchiehtsan  met  at  P'ingliang, 
they  agreed  at  first  to  draw  up  3,000  men  on  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  altar,  while  400  unarmed  men  came  forward 
below  the  altar.  Just  before  the  ceremony  they  also  agreed 
each  to  have  mounted  scouts  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
other.  Ghiehtsan  massed  several  tens  of  thousands  of  picked 
horsemen  on  the  west  of  the  altar ;  and  the  Fan  scouts  rode 
through  and  through  our  ranks,  while  as  soon  as  Hsien's 
general,  Liang  FengchSn,  at  the  head  of  sixty  horsemen, 
rode  into  the  centre  of  the  Fan  army,  they  were  all 
immediately  seized  and  bound;  Hsien  had  provided  for 
nothing.  Ghiehtsan  sent  messengers  to  Hsien  to  say : 
''I  propose  that  the  minister  and  his  subordinates  put 
on  their  official  robes  and  hats,  swords  and  jewels,  and  wait 
for  instructions."  This  was  to  induce  them  to  dismount  from 
their  horses  so  that  they  might  be  captured.  Hsien,  Ts'ui 
Hanh^ng  and  Sung  F^ngch'ao  all  entered  the  tent  together, 
calm  and  unsuspecting.     Ghiehtsan  ordered  the  drums  to  be 
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beaten  three  times,  and  hie  army  came  oa  ehoutiog  wildly. 
Esien  nislied  out  from  the  back  of  the  tent  and  succeeded  in 
catching  a  stray  horse  on  which  he  mounted  and  galloped 
away.  The  horse  had  no  bit  in  iu  mouth,  and  Hsien  had  to 
leaD  over  its  mane  to  guide  it  with  his  hands,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  ridden  for  several  miles  that  he  got  the  bit 
into  its  mouth,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  arrows  of 
the  pursuing  horsemen  passed  by  without  wounding  him. 
Only  one  of  his  generals,  Hsin  Jung,  collected  some  hundreds 
of  men,  and  occupying  a  hillock  on  the  north  fought  with  the 
enemy,  and  he  waa  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  army,  over- 
powered and  forced  to  surrender.  F^ngch'ao  and  the  Secre- 
tary were  both  killed  hy  soldiers  during  the  tumult.  Ilanheng 
and  three  eunuchs  and  a  number  of  high  officials,  generals  and 
secretaries,  in  all  some  sixty  persons,  were  captured.  Four 
or  five  hundred  other  officers,  warriors  and  followers  were 
killed,  and  over  a  thousand  men  carried  awav  captive,  all  of 
whom  had  their  clothes  stripped  off.  When  Hnnh^ng  waa 
attacked  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  his  officer  Lii  W^n  threw 
himself  between  and  waa  wounded  by  the  sword  which 
HanhSng  thus  escaped.  The  latter  said  to  those  who  had 
taken  him  prisoner  in  tho  foreign  tongue:  "  I  am  the  Han 
envoy,  the  president  Ts'ui.  Chiebtaun  and  I  are  friends,  and 
if  you  kill  me  Chiehtsan  will  also  kill  you."  Therefore  they 
BEved  his  life. 

The  captives  were  all  driven  off  to  the  west,  with  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  each  one  with  a  piece  of  wood 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  tied  to  his  body  with  three 
pieces  of  hair  rope,  while  they  were  I'aatened  together  by  the 
hair  with  another  rope.  At  night  they  were  all  thrown  on 
the  ground  with  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  hair  pegged  down, 
and  they  were  covered  with  piecee  of  felt,  on  which  the 
guards  lay  down  to  prevent  their  escape.  As  soon  us  they 
reached  the  ancient  Yuanchou,  Chiehtsan,  who  was  seated  in 
his  tent,  had  them  brought  before  him,  and  repeatedly  abused 
the  government,  and,  enraged  with  Hun  Haien,  said ;  "  The 
victory  at  Wukung  was  due  entirely  to  our  power,  and  you 
pronmed  us  in  return  Cbingchou  and  Lingchou,  but  you  have 
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all  eaten  your  words  and  shown  the  deepest  ingratitude,  so  that 
our  whole  nation  is  enraged.  I  broke  through  the  ceremony  in 
order  to  capture  Hun  Hsien,  for  whom  I  had  had  gilded  fetters 
made,  in  which  to  present  him  to  the  tsanp'u.  But  he  escaped, 
and  I  only  succeeded  in  taking  you.  I  will  send  three  of 
you  back."  Lii  "Wen,  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  was 
also  brought  forward,  and  Ghiehtsan  praised  his  devotion  and 
gave  him  valuable  presents.  Chiehtsan  next  led  his  army  to 
Shihm^n,  and  sent  back  to  us  the  eunuch  Chii  WenchSn,  the 
generals  Ma  Ning  and  Ma  An.  He  sent  HanhSng  and  his 
secretary  to  be  imprisoned  in  Hochou,  while  the  rest  were 
shut  up  either  in  the  ancient  K'uochou  or  Shanchou. 

Chiehtsan  originally  invited  Tu  Hsich'uan  and  Li  Kuan  to 
take  part  in  a  sworn  ceremony  in  order  to  capture  the  two 
governors- general,  and  to  lead  his  bravest  warriors  to  assault 
the  capital.  When  they  did  not  go,  he  then  tried  to  capture 
Hun  Hsien,  and  rode  many  times  invading  our  borders,  and 
plotting  similar  designs.  The  Emperor  sent  the  eunuch 
Wang  Tztiheng  with  despatches  to  Chiehtsan,  but  he  was 
not  admitted  in  the  Fan  borders  and  returned.  When  first 
Hsien  and  Lo  Tuankuang  were  about  to  go  to  Chingchou, 
the  latter  said  to  Hsien :  "  I  am  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
encamp  at  P'anyuanp'u,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  your 
Excellency.  But  this  town  is  over  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  Fan  are  treacherous,  so  that  if  your 
Excellency  should  be  in  danger,  I  shall  not  know  it ;  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  pitch  my  camp  closer,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  an  emergency."  But  Hsien  would  not  allow  this  in  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  decree.  Yuankuang,  however,  advanced 
simultaneously.  Hsien's  camp  was  some  seven  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  place  fixed  for  the  sworn  ceremony,  while  Yuan- 
kuang's  camp  was  adjoining,  encircled  by  deep  trenches  and 
high  palisades,  while  the  defences  of  the  former  could  be 
crossed  by  a  jump.  When  Hsien  came  flying  back  alone  on 
horseback,  the  general  he  had  left  in  command  of  his  camp 
had  lost  control  over  his  troops,  and  they  had  scattered  and 
fled,  so  that  when  Hsien  rode  up  there  was  only  an  empty 
camp,  the  material,  weapons,  money  and  provisions  had  all 
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disappeared.  Happily  Tuankuang's  troops  remained  at  their 
posts  within  his  camp,  and  as  soon  as  Hsien  gained  it  the 
rebel  horsemen  who  were  in  pursuit  at  once  retired.  Yuan- 
kuang  sent  on  in  front  his  baggage  waggons  and  followed 
himself  with  Hsien,  all  obeyed  his  clear  orders,  kept  steadily 
in  their  ranks  and  returned.  Hsien  afterwards  fortified 
himself  in  F6ngt*ien. 

In  the  6th  month,  on  account  of  a  great  epidemic,  the 
T'ufan  burnt  the  city  gates  of  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou^ 
demolished  the  walls  and  withdrew,  whereupon  Tu  Hsich'uan 
detached  troops  to  occupy  the  cities. 

In  the  7th  month  this  decree  was  issued :  "  Of  late  the 
T'ufan  have  harassed  the  borders  and  destroyed  the  lives  of 
the  people,  they  have  ravaged  Lungtung  and  invaded  far 
into  Hoch'ii.  Having  but  just  put  down  the  sword  and 
spear,  our  wounded  not  yet  healed,  we  resolved  on  a  policy 
of  rest  from  fighting  and  attack,  and  consented  to  their 
request  for  peace,  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  that  the  villainous 
barbarians  were  devoted  to  gain  and  covetous,  and  had 
often  broken  their  bonds  of  alliance.  We  agreed  to  have  a 
meeting  for  a  sworn  ceremony,  but  their  secret  guile  was 
manifested,  and  they  desecrated  the  solemn  altar  like  a 
wicked  and  lying  herd  of  sheep  or  dogs^  and  took  advantage 
of  the  trusting  faith  of  our  civil  and  military  officers  who 
have  thus  fallen  unprepared  into  danger.  We  are  deeply 
grieved,  for  it  is  due  entirely  to  our  own  want  of  under- 
standing that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass ;  we  have 
failed  in  virtue  before  the  myriads  of  our  people,  and  become 
a  byword  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  We  mourn 
early  and  late,  but  repentance  is  unavailing,  for  now  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  Ts*ui  HanhSng,  and  his 
colleagues,  all  good  scholars  of  the  nation  and  loyal  ministers 
of  our  dynasty,  are  lying  bound  in  round  tents  or  lost  in 
foreign  countries.  Compassionating  their  families,  who  are 
haply  exposed  to  daily  want,  we  hereby  give  posts  to  their 
children,  so  that  some  means  of  subsistence  may  be  provided. 
Let  HanhSng's  son  be  promoted  to  an  office  of  the  seventh 
grade,  and  the  sons  of  all  the  officers  civil  and  military  be 
TOL.  xn. — [nxw  bx&ibb.]  34 
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giren  an  official  pod^  and  lei  die  proper 

draw  up  a  liat  of  the  namea  and  rank  and  leporl  to  m^" 

Afterwarda  Tang  Liangch'te  waa  amt  witk  GOO  wmm  to 
gnrrmm  P^anjoanp^n,  and  Sa  Taip'ing  with  300  wmm,  to 
garrinon  Longchoa. 

In  tlio  8th  month,  Ts'ui  Hanhteg  arrived  from  Tafim. 
At  fifMt  Hanb^ng  and  hia  fellow-captiTea  woe  all  taken  to 
HiHihou,  and  Shangchiehtsan  then  erdered  Hanhin^  tlie 
gmioral  M6ng  Jihhaa,  and  the  eunuch  Lin  Ycnjimg,  to  be 
brought  to  BhihmSn  and  sent  o£^  telling  off  50  horaeaen  to 
iHHiori  them  to  the  frontier,  who  also  brought  dcapafcrhea  and 
ttukiKl  to  be  admitted,  but  as  soon  as  they  readied  P'anjiian, 
Li  Kuan  sent  to  stop  them  and  tell  them  that  a  decree  had 
been  issued  forbidding  the  reception  of  Fan  euYoya.  The  de- 
sfMitches  were  retained,  the  men  sent  back.  Thereupon,  the 
T'ufan  led  an  army  of  the  Ch'iang  and  Hun  (54)  to  attack  the 
borders,  encamping  both  at  P'ank'ou  and  at  Ch'ingshihling. 
The  T'ufan  army  had  previously  marched  from  P'ank'ou  east- 
wards in  three  divisions,  the  first  to  Lungchou,  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Gh'ienyang,  the  third  to  T'aokanynan,  and  at  thia 
time  tboy  were  all  encamped  in  the  places  indicated,  their 
tonlH  stretching  over  several  tens  of  li.  The  enemies'  camp 
ut  Ch'ienyung  was  only  thirteen  miles  from  Fenghsiang,  and 
tlio  capital  trembled  with  fear,  the  scholars  and  citizens 
running  about  distracted.  They  despatched  Ch'iang  and 
I  fun  troops  dressed  in  Chinese  armour,  who  pretended  to 
holong  to  the  army  of  Using  Chunyu,  and  suddenly  appeared 
ut  Wuslian,  and  the  northern  border  of  Paochi,  where  they 
burnt  tl)()  dwelling-houses,  carried  off  the  inhabitants  and 
IImmf  HockH,  and  decapitated  the  Wushan  god.  The  able- 
bod  ic»(l  of  the  people  were  driven  off,  the  sick  and  old 
iniiNHucrod  or  thrown  aside  with  hands  cut  offer  eyes  pierced, 
lii  Oli'^ng  luvd  liad  large  trees  felled  at  Fenghsiang  to  block 
i\u)  Anhua  pass,  but  the  enemy  now  burnt  them  all. 

In  Iho  !)th  month,  the  general  Shih  Chichang  was  ordered 
to  liilcfi  .'l.OOO  nuni  to  garrison  Wukung,  and  T'ang  Liangch'Sn 
MunnnohcMl  from  P'auyuan  to  garrison  the  city  Poli.  During 
(IiIh  month,  tho  T*ufan  ravaged  the  lands  of  Ch'ienyang, 
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Wuahan,  and  Huat'ing,  and  carried  off  over  10,000  men  and 
women,  all  of  whom  were  sent  through  the  Anhua  pass  to 
the  west  to  be  distributed  as  slaves  among  the  Cb'iang  and 
Hun,  who  said  to  them :  "  Look  towards  the  east  and  we«p  a 
last  farewell  of  your  native  country,"  All  broke  out  into 
loud  la  men  t-a  I  ion,  several  hundred  died  of  grief  on  the  spot, 
while  more  than  a  thousand  throw  themselves  over  precipices 
and  were  kilted.  When  the  news  arrived,  the  whole  nation 
mourned. 

Hun  Hsien  despat<:hed  a  general  with  3,000  men  to  defend 
HbosslI.  This  month  the  T'ufan  array  came  again,  and 
encamped  at  Fengyi  and  at  Iluat'iug.  The  council  de- 
liberated on  a  plan  for  raising  the  T'ufan  siege.  The 
governor  of  Lungchou,  Han  Ch'ingmien,  and  Su  T'aip'ing, 
led  out  troops  in  the  night,  who  hid  at  Tahsiangk'an,  and  at 
midnight  had  fires  lighted,  both  here  and  within  the  city,  in 
answer  to  each  other.  The  rebels  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
when  the  camp  was  attacked,  they  retreated  in  disorder. 

At  this  time,  the  T'ufan  attacked  and  took  Huat'ing. 
When  they  began  the  siege  of  Huat'ing,  they  first  cut 
off  the  water-supply.  The  general  in  command,  who  was 
besicgecl  with  his  garrison,  and  the  people,  in  all  some  y,000 
men,  Bent  messengers  by  a  bye-path  to  ask  aid  from  Lungchou, 
the  governor  of  which  despatched  Hu  T'aip'ing  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men.  On  the  road  eome  hundred  straggling  horsemen 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  Su  T'aip'ing,  who  was 
DBturally  timorons,  and  had  no  aptitude  for  war,  at  once  led 
his  army  back.  The  enemy,  thereupon,  every  day  sent  some 
thousand  light  horse  to  Lungchou,  and  the  city  troops  dared 
not  sally  out  again.  Four  days  after  the  water  had  been 
cut  off,  no  troops  coming  Uy  their  succour,  and  the  enemy 
having  pile<i  up  wood  to  burn  the  city  gates,  the  com- 
mandant surrendered.  They  burnt  all  the  houses,  dis- 
mantled the  walls  of  the  city,  carried  off  three  or  four 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  the  young  and  refusing  the 
aged,  and  retired. 

On  the  north  they  attacked  and  took  Lienyunp'u,  This 
town  was  protected  od  three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the 
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nortby  wliich  looked  on  a  plain,  it  was  defended  bj  a  moat. 
The  enem  J  built  on  the  north  ride  towers  of  seven  stories  tor 
projecting  stones  into  the  town.     There  was  onlj  one  well 
within  the  walls,  and  the  stones  in  a  litUe  whOe  choked  this. 
They  threw  a  flying  bridge  over  the  moat  and  crossing 
attacked  energetically.     The  general  and  his  pec^le,  some 
thousand  men  and  women,  turning  to  the  east,  wept  bitterly 
and  surrendered.  This  was  the  last  remaining  stronghold  on  the 
west  of  Chingchou,  and  every  one  waited  to  see  whether  the 
enemy  would  advance  or  retire  after  its  capture.    At  Ching- 
chou they  dared  not  open  the  west  gate,  as  all  outside  it 
was  rebel  territory.     No  one  could  go  out  to  cut  firewood, 
and  to  harvest  the  grain  crops  it  was  necessary  to  marshal 
troops  in  the  night  to  gather  them  in,  and  as  the  com  was 
not  ripe,  most  of  the  ears  were  empty,  so  that  the  citizens 
began  to  suffer  from  famine.     When  the  T'ufan  carried  off 
the  people  of  Lienyunp'u,  the  country  people  of  Pinchou  and 
Chingchou  all  fled  to  the  mountains,  with  10,000  head  of 
oxen.     The    troops   were    removed    to    T'antsfinchia,   and 
wherever  the  enemy  came  within  the  borders  of  the  chou 
of  Pin,   Lung,  and    Ching,   they   almost  depopulated  the 
districts.     This  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were 
famished  for  want  of  food,  but    the  frontier  generals   did 
nothiog  but  send  reports  of  congratulation  on  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy. 

In  the  10th  month  several  thousand  T'ufan  horsemen  again 
came  to  the  city  of  Ch'angwu.  Han  Ch'iianyi  led  troops 
against  them ;  he  was  a  general  of  Yu  Huai,  and  asked  the 
latter  for  reinforcements,  but  was  refused.  At  sunset  the 
enemy  retreated,  and  Ch'iianyi  also  retired.  From  this  time 
the  rebel  horsemen  passed  and  repassed  through  Chingchou 
and  Pinchou,  the  west  gates  of  which  they  dared  not  open. 
The  enemy  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Yuanchou  and 
occupied  it  with  a  large  force. 

The  Emperor  collected  nearly  200  of  the  T'ufan  captiTes,  and  had  them  executed 
in  the  streets  to  pacify  the  capital. 

In  the  4th  year  (788),  the  5th  month,  over  30,000  T'ufan 
horsemen  invaded  the  borders,  and  in  separate  bodies  entered 
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the  chou  of  Ching,  Pin,  Ning,  Ch'ing  and  Fu.  They  burnt 
the  offices  and  private  houses  of  P'Sngyuanhsien,  and  wherever 
they  went  set  fire  to  the  dwellings,  and  drove  off  some  30,000 
head  of  cattle,  retiring  after  twenty  days.  Han  Ch'uanyi 
led  out  troops  from  the  city  of  Ch'angwu  against  them,  but 
returned  unsuccessful.  Yu  Huai  had  had  no  martial  training, 
and  he  was  besides  sick  and  unable  to  rise,  so  that  they  shut 
up  the  city,  and  dared  not  come  out  to  fight.  On  previous 
occasions,  when  the  T'ufan  invaded,  they  came  only  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  returning  home  in  the  spring,  when 
many  of  them  were  attacked  by  pestilence.  When  they 
came  this  time,  the  heat  was  at  its  greatest,  and  there  was 
no  danger  of  malaria ;  probably  Chinese  captives,  who  had 
been  given  money  and  land,  and  had  their  wives  and 
children  detained  as  hostages,  acted  as  guides  to  the  bar- 
barians and  secretly  led  them. 

In  the  9th  month  the  T'ufan  generals,  Shanghsitunghsing 
and  Lunmanglo,  invaded  Ningchou,  the  governor-general 
of  which  led  an  army  against  them  and  cut  off  over  a 
hundred  heads.  The  enemy  turned  to  invade  Fuchou  and 
Fangchou  and  went  away  with  their  booty. 

In  the  5th  year  (789),  the  10th  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiennan,  Weikao,  sent  a  general,  Wang  Yutao,  and 
others,  to  accompany  the  Eastern  Man  Lianglin  Tsunashih 
and  WutSng  Mengchung(55),  who  led  troops  to  the  ancient 
Ghiinchou,  and  at  the  north  valley  of  T'ait^ng  inflicted 
a  great  defeat  on  the  two  T'ufan  governors- general  of 
Ch'inghai  and  Liehch'^ng,  killing  the  commanders-in-chief, 
Ch'itsangch^chS  and  Hsitoyangchu,  and  cutting  off  more 
than  2000  heads,  while  those  who  fell  from  precipices,  or 
were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river,  were  too  many  to  be 
counted.  They  made  prisoners  forty-five  lungkuan,  captured 
over  10,000  pieces  of  material  and  weapons,  and  over  10,000 
head  of  oxen,  horses  and  sheep.  ChSchft  was  a  most  famous 
warrior  among  the  T'ufan,  some  said  a  son  of  Shangchiehtsan, 
and  had  been  a  constant  danger  to  the  borders.  After  his  death, 
of  all  the  cities  and  palisades  attacked  by  the  government 
troops,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  succumb,  and  the  Fan 
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army  rotreated  daily,  till  in  a  few  yean  all  the  territey  of 
Ghuuobou  was  recovered. 

In  the  6th  year  (790)  the  T'ufan  took  our  Pdf  ing  Tke- 
royalty.  Peit'ing  and  Anhsi(56)  had  borrowed  a  road  of 
oommunioation  from  the  Huiho  (Ouigoors),  the  gOTemiiMnl 
ntporta  and  tribute  being  thus  able  to  be  forwarded.  The 
barbarians  are  naturally  covetous  and  rapaciooa,  and  want 
(worything  without  exception,  and  the  Ch'iang  tribes  near  to 
roit'iug  plundered  the  people  of  their  stores  of  dothes, 
material  and  provisions,  so  that  they  wished  for  death. 
Thoro  wore  60,000  tents  of  the  Shat'o(57)  people  adjacent 
to  IVit'ing,  which  were  also  subject  to  the  Huiho,  and  the 
Huiho  never  ceased  from  plundering  them,  so  that  they  were 
nnluood  to  groat  distress.  The  Eolu(58)  people  and  the 
Nvhito-robod  T'uchiioh  were  on  friendly  terms  of  intercoane 
Nvith  the  Huiho,  and  yet  had  to  complain  of  their  robberies, 
and  oonstHiuontly,  when  the  T'ufan  sent  them  valuable 
])reseuUi  to  bribe  them,  they  gave  in  their  allegiance.  There- 
upon the  Tu*fan  led  the  Kolu  and  the  White-robed  people, 
and  last  year  the  united  forces  invaded  Peit'ing.  The 
Huiho  ohiof  minister,  Ohiohkanchiassii,  led  an  army  to  its 
n^liof,  and  fought  sovoral  battles,  but  was  desperately  beaten, 
and  tho  T*ufan  pi^^^inl  the  siege  more  fiercely.  The  natives 
of  lVit*ing  had  sutiorinl  bitterly  from  the  Huiho,  and  during 
tho  pn>sont  year  all  tho  cities  surrendered  to  the  T'ufan. 
The  Shat*o  ptn^plo  also  gave  in  their  submission.  The  governor- 
gonoral  of  Toit^ing,  Yang  Hsiku,  having  collected  some  2,000 
oihia  Imnnermen,  tliHl  away  to  Hsichou(59).  ChiehkanchiassQ, 
having  Innm  unsueoessful,  rt^turned. 

In  tho  autumn  of  tho  7th  year  (791),  all  the  able-bodied 
mon,  amount ii\g  to  bi^tween  tifty  and  sixty  thousand,  tried  to 
rooonijuor  Poit*ing.  and  summoned  Yang  Hsiku  to  march 
with  thorn.  Thev  wen>  six>n  attacked  bv  the  T'ufan  and 
Kohl,  totally  doftMitixl,  and  the  greater  half  killed.  Chieh- 
kjinoliiassii  said  with  doi^oitful  intent:  "If  you  go  with  me 
to  our  sin'oivign*s  tent,  wo  will  send  your  Excellency  back  to 
your  own  oourl,**  Hsiku  tH>nsented,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
ht)  was  ilotaintHl  instoiul  of  being  sent  on,  and  was  afterwards 
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put  to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  Anlisi  was  blocked 
and  cut  off,  and  we  knew  not  whether  it  were  taken  or  no ; 
only  the  men  of  Hsichou  continued  to  defend  their  city. 
While  ChiehkanchiassQ  was  still  smarting  from  his  defeat, 
the  £olu  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Huiho  Fut'ouch'uan(60).  The  Huiho  trembled  with  fear,  and 
removed  the  sheep  and  horses  of  all  the  tribes  of  Hsichou  to 
the  south  of  the  sovereign  encampment  to  escape  the  enemy. 

In  the  8th  year  (792),  the  4th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 
Lingchou(61),  and  drove  away  men  and  animals.  They 
attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Shuik'ou,  and  advancing 
besieged  the  chou  city,  barricading  Shuik'ou  and  Ohihch'u, 
and  establishing  stationary  camps  there.  The  Emperor 
ordered  soldiers  to  be  detached  from  Hotung  and  Oh^nwei  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  sent  over  3,000  soldiers  of  the  imperial 
armies  to  garrison  the  two  cities  of  Tingyuan  and  Huaiyuan, 
proceeding  himself  to  one  of  the  palaces  to  see  them  start. 
The  T'ufan  led  their  forces  away. 

In  the  6th  month  several  thousand  T'ufan  horsemen  in- 
vaded Chingchou  from  the  Ch'ingshihling,  and  carried  off  over 
a  thousand  of  the  local  militia.  As  they  were  returning  by 
Lienyunp'u,  the  commandant  of  the  town  sent  out  troops  to 
attack  them,  and  a  chief  general  was  killed. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  governor-general  of  Hsich'uan  Wei 
Kao  besieged  the  T'ufan  Weichou,  and  took  prisoner  the 
great  general  Luntsanjo  and  other  chiefs,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
capital. 

In  the  11th  month,  the  governor-general  of  Shannan 
Hsitao,  Yen  ChSn,  attacked  and  defeated  the  T'ufan  at  Fang- 
chou,  and  at  Heishuip'u  burnt  the  stores,  and  presented  all 
the  captive  chiefs  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  9th  year  (793),  the  2nd  month,  a  decree  was  issued 
to  wall  Yenchou.  The  city  had  been  demolished  by  the 
T'ufan,  so  that  there  was  no  place  of  refuge  outside  this 
barrier,  Ling  and  Wu  being  too  distant.  On  the  west  it 
bordered  on  Fu  and  Fang,  which  harassed  the  borders  ex- 
ceedingly, therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt.     The  work  was  finished  in  twenty  days,  and  the 
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Emperor  ordered  Hokan  Sui,  at  the  head  of  5,000  aold^s, 
and  the  army  of  Su  Yenkuang,  to  garriaon  it.  The  90Y&rmgn, 
thinking  of  the  dangerous  duty  of  the  officers  and  warriorsy 
ordered  the  Treasury  to  make  liberal  provision  for  them.  He 
also  commanded  the  armies  of  Chingyuan,  Hunan  and  Shannan 
to  invade  T'ufan  deeply,  so  as  to  divert  their  forces,  and  con- 
sequently, during  the  process  of  building  the  wall,  the  enemy 
did  not  attack  the  barrier.  When  all  was  completed,  the 
citizens  and  country  people  were  unanimous  in  praise. 

The  same  month  Wei  Eao  sent  from  H^ich^uan  captive 
T'ufan  chiefs,  war  material,  weapons  and  banners,  oxen  and 
liorses,  to  the  Emperor.  When  he  had  resolved  to  wall 
Yenchou,  the  sovereign  ordered  Eao  to  lead  an  army  as  a 
diversion  to  the  T'ufan  troops.  Kao  sent  the  chief  general 
Tungmien  Changfi§n  from  Hsishan  to  the  southern  province, 
and  he  defeated  the  army  of  T'ungho  at  the  city  Eho.  The 
T'ufan  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  province,  Lun- 
mangjet  (the  New  History  adds  Molungch'ihsipi),  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  he  was  also  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  several  thousands  killed  and  wounded.  He 
burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Singlien,  and  stormed  over  fifty 
fortified  and  walled  towns. 

In  the  10th  year  (794),  M6ng  Yimouh8un(62),  the  ruler 
of  the  Nanchao  Man,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  T'ufan 
at  Shfench'uan,  and  sent  envoys  with  the  news  of  his  victory, 
as  described  in  the  Nanchao  Record. 

In  the  11th  year  (795),  the  8th  month,  Huang  Shaoch'ing 
attacked  and  took  the  four  chou — Ch'in,  Hung,  Hsiin,  and 
Fei.  The  T'ufan  generals  Lunch'ijan,  Tangmutsang,  and 
Hsinolo,  with  their  families  and  followers,  came  to  ofier 
allegiance,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  all  appointed 
generals  of  the  empire. 

In  the  12th  year  (796),  the  9th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 

Ch'ingchou  and  Huach'ihhsien,  and  a  large  number  were 

killed  and  wounded. 

This  your  Shan^^^hiehtwin  died.  In  the  13th  year  (797)  the  tsanp'u  died,  and 
hi.H  Hou  Tsuchihchion  HUCiHH<dtHl. 

In  the  13th  year  (797),  the  Ist  month,  Hsing  Chunya 
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memorialized  to  ask  that  seventy  li  to  the  west  of  Lungchou 
a  city  be  built  for  a  defence  against  the  western  barbarians, 
to  be  called  the  city  of  Yunghsin. 

The  T'ufan  tsanp'u  sent  an  envoy,  Nungsohsi,  with  de- 
spatches, asking  for  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations.  When 
the  frontier  generals  reported  this,  the  Sovereign,  because  of 
their  wolfish  nature  they  had  repeatedly  shown  ingratitude 
for  favours,  and  broken  treaties,  declined  to  receive  the 
despatches,  and  ordered  the  envoy  to  be  sent  back. 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  5th  month  the  T'ufan,  having 
penetrated  the  Shanmaling  by  three  roads  into  Chiennan, 
pitched  three  separate  camps,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
advanced  their  armies  as  far  as  the  city  of  T'ait'dng.  The 
governor  of  Chiinchou,  Ts'ao  Eaoshih,  at  the  head  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  different  armies,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  Eastern  Man,  with  united  forces  engaged  them, 
and  severely  defeated  them  from  early  morn  to  noon.  They 
made  prisoners  seven  chief  lung  officers,  and  killed  and 
captured  300  men  in  the  battle,  while  of  the  remainder  more 
than  could  be  counted  fell  to  the  sword  and  spear.  They 
took  also  500  head  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  2,000  pieces  of 
war  material  and  weapons. 

In  the  14th  year  (798),  the  10th  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Hsiachou,  Han  Ch'iianyi,  defeated  the  T*ufan  to 
the  north-west  of  Yenchou. 

In  the  16th  year  (800),  the  6th  month,  the  T'ufan  were 
defeated  in  Yenchou,  on  the  Wulan  Bridge. 

Wei  Kao  took  the  two  cities  Mokung  and  Jung. 

In  the  17th  year  (801),  the  7th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 
Yenchou,  and  took  Linchou,  killing  the  governor  of  the 
city.  They  dismantled  the  city  walls,  plundered  the  in- 
habitants, and  drove  off  as  they  went  away  the  Tanghsiang 
tribes.  When  they  had  got  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Yenchou,  they  encamped  their  army  at  HSngts'aoieng.  They 
summoned  from  Yenchou  the  Buddhist  monk  Yensu,  with 
six  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  message  that  the  officer  Hsu 
wanted  to  see  the  brethren.  The  T'ufan  Mol^chii  fetched 
Yensu  and  his  companions,  and  brought  them  with  all  speed 
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before  a  tent,  their  bands  tied  with  leathern  dui^% 
with  bair-ropea  round  their  neckiw  Thej  aaw  a  Trnhm^ 
young  in  years,  over  six  feet  high,  with  red  beaid  and  large 
eyes,  who  it  appeared  was  the  officer  Hso.  He  ^wdeied  their 
bonds  to  be  loosed,  seated  them  within  the  tent»  and  said  to 
them :  **  Fear  not,  reverend  sirs !  I  am  bj  daseeot  a  aaa  off 
Han,  a  grandson  in  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Pwsidint 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Duke  of  Yingkno.  La 
quence  of  the  massacre  of  the  imperial  house  by  the 
Wu  Hou,  although  our  ancestor  Kaotsu  founded  his  dynasty 
in  China,  his  descendants  have  removed  to  foreign  comtries^ 
and  remained  there  for  three  generatiiMis.  Although  we 
have  all  accepted  office  and  held  military  command,  yet  have 
we  never  ceased  to  remember  our  origin;  but  it  waa  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  blood  of  our  bouse.  This  ia  the 
frontier  of  the  Fan  and  Han,  thirty  miles  farther  we  ahall 
arrive  at  Anl^hou,  and  you  will  have  no  chance  of  returning 
to  the  east/'  Yensu  replied  :  "  We  are  solitary  monka,  and 
our  relatives  are  aged;  we  entreat  your  pity  to  save  our 
lives,  and  are  unable  to  restrain  our  tears."  He  then  said : 
**  I  received  orders  to  lead  an  army  to  protect  the  borders, 
and  in  order  to  get  stores  and  provisions,  we  marched  over 
the  Han  frontier,  and  advanced  gradually  to  the  east  till  we 
came  to  the  city  of  Linchou,  which  was  undefended  by  troops 
and  isolated  from  succour,  so  that  we  succeeded  in  taking  it. 
I  knew  that  his  Excellency  the  governor  Kuo  was  the 
descendant  of  a  loyal  minister,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to 
save  his  life,  but  unfortunately  he  was  killed  during  the  con- 
fusion. A  *  flying  bird  messenger '  (mounted  courier)  un- 
expectedly arrived  with  the  message:  'The  soothsayers  have 
reported  a  change  in  a&irs,  and  the  troops  are  recalled  with 
all  speed.'     Therefore  we  are  withdrawing." 

At  this  time  a  decree  ordered  Wei  Kao  to  despatch 
generals  with  a  force  of  20,000  foot  and  horse  from  Ch'Sngtu, 
through  the  north  and  south  of  the  western  mountains  by 
nine  roads,  and  to  advance  together  to  attack  the  cities 
Hsichi  and  Laoweng,  and  the  ancient  chou  of  Wei,  Pao,  and 
Sung(63),  for  the  purpose  of  a  diversion  from  the  northern 
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borders.    In  the  9tli  month  Wei  £ao  greatly  defeated  the 
T'ufan  at  Yachou. 

In  the  18th  year  (802),  the  Ist  month,  the  T'ufan  great 
chief,  Lunmangjd,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  Wei  Kao^ 
was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  a  house  in  the 
Ts'ungjfinli  to  live  in.  Mangjd  is  the  T'ufan  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  16th  year  of  ChSnyuan  (800),  Wei 
Kao  had  successively  defeated  an  army  of  over  20,000  Tufan 
at  Lichou  and  Chiinchou.  The  T'ufan  then  made  a  grand 
levy  of  warriors,  entrenched  them,  and  built  boats,  with  the 
intention  of  secretly  invading  the  borders.  Wei  Kao 
destroyed  everything,  and  thereupon  the  T'ufan  commander- 
in-chief  and  governor-general  of  nine  cities,  Tingying,  the 
Lung  officer,  Matingt6(64),  and  eighty-seven  of  their  chief 
generals,  with  all  their  people,  surrendered.  Matingt^  was  a 
skilful  tactician,  and  Yingyiug  was  versed  in  the  art  of  war, 
as  well  as  in  the  hills,  rivers,  and  formation  of  the  ground. 
Whenever  the  T'ufan  raised  troops,  MatiugtS  used  to  ride  to 
the  spot  to  consult  and  advise  the  generals,  all  depending  on 
him  for  the  plan  of  campaign.  Now  that  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  border-war,  he  was  afraid  of  being 
punished,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender.  The  follow- 
ing year  (801)  over  1,000  families  of  the  Kuan  Mo  and 
Hsieh  Man,  of  the  T'ufan  city  of  K'unming,  also  gave  in  their 
allegiance.  The  T'ufan,  seeing  that  their  people  were  melt- 
ing away,  invaded  on  the  north  Ling  and  So,  and  took 
Linchou ;  and  Wei  Kao  was  ordered  to  send  an  expedition 
from  Ch'Sngtu  as  a  diversion  from  the  northern  frontier. 
Kao  thereupon  appointed  Ch'en  P'o  to  lead  10,000  soldiers 
by  the  Sanch'i  road ;  Ts'in  Yaoch'en  to  lead  1000  by  the 
Lunghan  Shihmen  road ;  the  commander-in-chief  of  Wei 
and  Fao,  and  the  governor  of  Pao  and  Fa,  to  lead  2,000  to 
assault  the  T'ufan  city  of  Weichou;  Hsing  Tz'tt,  with  the 
governors  of  the  different  chou,  at  the  head  of  4,000,  to 
advance  and  attack  the  cities  of  Hsichi  and  LaowSng ;  Kao 
T'i  to  lead  2,000  to  invade  the  ancient  Sungchou ;  and  Yuan 
Ying  to  detach  generals  with  8,000  soldiers  from  the  south 
by  the  Ya,  Gh'iung,  Li,  and  Chiin  roads.     He  also  ordered 
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Wei  Liangchin  to  take  1,300  soldiers  to  garrison  Yachou, 
Lu  Weiming,  and  the  chief  of  the  three  tribes,  Chao  Jihchin, 
at  the  head  of  3,000  soldiers,  to  invade  and  attack  the  cities 
P'utsu  and  P'iensung ;  Wang  Yutao  to  lead  2,000  of  the 
three  tribes  with  Hochinhsin  to  cross  the  Tatu  Biver,  and 
invade  deep  into  T'ufan  territory;  Ch'fen  Hsiaoyang  and 
others,  with  Chunashih,  the  chief  of  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Kuan,  Mo,  and  Hsieh  Man,  with  4,000  men,  to  advance  and 
attack  the  cities  of  E'unming  and  Nochi. 

From  the  8th  month  till  the  1 2th  month  they  defeated  in 
succession  160,000  men,  carried  by  assault  seven  cities,  and 
five  fortified  camps,  received  the  submission  of  over  3,000 
families,  took  6,000  prisoners,  and  cut  off  more  than  10,000 
heads.  Afterwards  they  besieged  Weichou,  to  relieve  which 
two  armies  came,  and  battles  were  fought  over  a  thousand  IL 
in  which  the  T'ufan  were  successively  defeated.  The  armies 
invading  Ling  and  So  were  then  drawn  off  and  brought  down 
to  the  south.  The  tsanp'u  despatched  Mangj£,  the  chief 
minister  of  the  interior,  with  the  appointment  of  military 
governor-general  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  eastern  border, 
to  be  generalissimo,  with  100,000  men  of  the  different 
barbarian  people  under  bis  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Weichou.  The  imperial  army  of  10,000  men  occupied  a 
difiicult  pass,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  wait  for  them,  while  some 
1,000  were  sent  on  in  front  to  provoke  a  battle.  Mangjd, 
seeing  the  small  number  of  our  army,  came  on  in  pursuit 
with  his  whole  force,  and  fell  into  the  ambush.  Our  generals 
attacked  desperately  on  all  sides,  and  captured  MangjS,  and 
the  enemy  was  entirely  dispersed. 

In  the  19th  year  (803),  the  5th  month,  a  T'ufan  envoy, 
Lunchiaje,  arrived.  In  the  6th  month  the  general  Hsiieh  P'i 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  20th  year  (804),  the  3rd  month,  within  the  first  ten 
days,  the  tsanp'u  died.  The  imperial  court  was  closed  for 
three  days,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
Chang  Chien,  was  appointed  to  condole  and  sacrifice. 

The  tsanp'u  who  died  in  the  4th  month  of  the  13th  year 
(797)   of  ChSuyuan  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
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died  one  year  after,  when  the  second  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

The  Emperor  ordered  all  the  civil  and  military  officials 
above  the  third  grade  to  condole  with  the  envoy. 

In  the  4th  month,  the  T'ufan  envoys  Tsang  (some 
characters  lost  here)  Lunch'ijan,  and  the  Buddhist  monk 
Nanpot'Schip'o,  in  all  fifty-four  persons,  came  to  court.  In 
the  12th  month,  their  envoys,  Lunhsij^  and  Kuochihts'ung, 
came  to  have  audience. 

In  the  21st  year  (805),  the  2nd  month,  Shuntsung  ap- 
pointed T'ien  Chingtu  to  go  with  special  credentials  to 
T'ufan  with  the  intelligence  of  the  late  Emperor's  decease, 
Hsiung  Chihyi  being  sent  as  assistant-envoy. 

In  the  7th  month  a  T'ufan  mission,  headed  bv  Lunhsino, 
came  to  court. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Yungch&n  (805),  the  10th  month,  the 
tsanp'u  sent  Lunch'iloup'utsang,  who  brought  as  tribute 
offerings  for  the  mausoleum  of  T^tsung,  gold  and  silver, 
robes,  oxen,  and  horses. 

In  the  11th  month,  a  mission  was  sent  to  inform  them  of 
the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor,  etc. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yuanho  (806),  the  1st  month,  seventeen 
T'ufan  prisoners,  sent  from  Fuchientao,  arrived,  and  the 
Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  given  post-horses,  and  sent  back 
to  their  own  country.  In  the  6th  month,  their  envoy 
Lunputsang  came  to  court. 

With  50,000  horsemen  they  inraded  Fat*ich'uan  in  ChSown,  and  10,000 
horsemen  came  to  Tashihku  in  Fdngchou,  and  plundered  the  Huihu,  who  were 
returning  to  their  country. 

In  the  5th  year  (810),  Hsii  Fu  was  sent  as  envoy  to  them,  carrying  a  despatch 
also  for  the  Poshanpu.  The  Poshanpu  was  a  Fut*u  (Buddhist)  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  the  control  of  state  affairs,  also  written  Poch*dp'u.  Hsii  Fu  went  as 
for  as  Shanchou,  and  then  came  back  without  leare.  The  assistant-euToy  Li 
F^ng  carried  the  Emperor's  commands  to  the  tsanp'u.  Fu  was  punished  by 
degradation. 

In  the  5th  year  (810),  the  5th  month,  their  envoy 
LunssdyajS  came  to  court,  and  brought  back  in  coffins  the 
bodies  of  Chfing  Shuchii  and  Lu  Pi,  as  well  as  Wfinyen,  the 
son  of  Shuchii,  and  others,  in  all  thirteen  persons.  Shuchu 
and  Pi  were  taken  at  the  sworn  ceremony  at  P'ingliang, 
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and  doriDg  more  tlian  twenty  years  they  refused  to  bow 
down  in  homage,  and  died  among  the  Fan.  At  this  time 
they  asked  for  peace,  and  therefore  sent  them  back. 

In  the  6th  month,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  minister  of 
state,  Tu  Yn,  and  his  colleagaes,  to  consult  on  the  question 
with  the  T'ufan  envoy  in  one  of  the  government  halls,  and 
they  reported,  recommending  the  return  of  our  territory  of 
the  chou  of  Ch'in,  Yuan,  and  Anl6.  In  the  7th  month,  the 
Emperor  sent  Li  Ming  as  envoy  to  the  T'ufan,  with  Wu  Hui 
as  assistant-envoy. 

From  the  6th  to  the  10th  years  (811-815),  they  sent 
envoys  to  court  with  tribute  without  intermission. 

They  asked  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchange  mart  at  the  Lmigdum 
barrier,  which  was  allowed  by  decree. 

In  the  12th  year  (817),  the  4th  month,  a  T'ufan  envoy, 
Lunch'ijan,  came  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
tsanp'u.  The  Emperor  appointed  envoys  to  go  on  a  mission 
of  condolence  and  sacrifice. 

E'olik'otsu  succeeded  as  tsanp'u.  The  mission  brought  back  with  them  two 
officers  who  had  been  taken  in  battle  30  years  before,  whom  the  envoy,  knowing 
that  they  were  not  dead,  sought  out. 

In  the  13th  year  (818),  the  10th  month,  the  T'ufari 
besieged  our  Yuchou  and  F^nghsiang,  presenting  despatches 
that  they  were  sending  a  mission  to  renew  friendly  relations. 
In  the  same  month,  the  army  of  Lingwu,  at  the  city  of 
Tingyuan,  defeated  20,000  T'ufan,  slaying  2,000  men,  taking 
prisoners  one  lieutenant-governor-general  and  thirty-nine 
officers,  and  capturing  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses. 
The  commander  of  the  P'ingh'ang  garrison  defeated  an  army 
of  over  20,000,  recovered  the  city  of  Yuanchou,  and  captured 
innumerable  sheep  and  horses.  The  governor-general  of 
Ilsiiichou  also  defeated  an  army  of  3,000  at  Lingwu. 

In  the  11th  month,  a  despatch  was  received  from  Yenchou 

that  the  T'ufan  had  invaded  Hoch'ii,  and  at  Hsiachou  defeated 

over  60,000  men,  and  at   Lingwu  destroyed  Ch'anglochou 

and  lioch'eng,  and  buint  the  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and 

weapons. 

A  d(;cree  was  issued  to  detain  Limchiilitsang  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  been 
scut  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor. 
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The  governor-general  of  Hsich'uan  took  by  assault  the 
cities  of  Eho  and  Hsichi. 

In  the  14th  year  (819),  the  1st  month,  this  decree  was 
issued  :  "  We  are  endowed  with  rule  over  the  myriad 
countries,  and  keep  faithfully  our  plighted  word.  The 
western  barbarians  have  brought  tribute  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  although  they  have  meanwhile  been  occasionally 
contumacious,  we  have  overlooked  it,  and  they  ought  not  to 
forget  our  manifold  virtue  towards  them.  With  language 
requiring  several  interpreters,  and  tribute  of  precious  things, 
they  travel  in  constant  succession,  and  we  have  shown  grace 
and  hospitality  to  all  without  exception.  Yesterday  Fan 
envoys,  bringing  despatches,  again  came  to  our  capital,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  discussed  a 
policy  of  friendly  alliance.  We  received  them  in  our 
audience  hall,  entertained  them  liberally  in  a  hotel,  rewarded 
them  with  special  presents,  and  entrusted  to  them  an  official 
despatch,  and  they  took  leave.  They  had  but  just  reached 
the  suburbs,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  swarm  of  ants  had 
invaded  our  borders,  and  were  carrying  slaughter  and  con- 
fusion throughout  Hoch'ii,  ungrateful  for  our  benevolence, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  conduct  for  which  they  give  no 
pretext,  and  the  council  and  the  people  ask  unanimously  that 
they  shall  be  exterminated.  But  we  grieve  deeply  that  our 
virtue  has  not  been  sufficient  to  transform  them,  and  how  can 
we  be  angry  with  the  want  of  submission  of  barbarians? 
The  state  has  broken  its  faith,  but  these  envoys  are  not 
guilty.  Let  them  be  released  and  given  their  freedom,  let 
them  be  shown  our  grand  clemency  and  relieved  from  anxiety, 
and  when  they  learn  our  faithfulness,  let  them  be  grateful. 
The  Fan  envoy  Lunchiilitsang,  and  his  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  mission  which  came  afterwards,  are  all  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  governor-general  of  Fenghsiang 
is  to  explain  clearly  to  them  the  grounds  of  this  resolu- 
tion.'* 

In  the  8th  month,  the  T'ufan  encamped  at  Fangch'ii  in 
Ch'ingchou,  and  a  large  army  came  to  the  borders  of  Hochou. 

In  the  10th  month,  the  T'ufan  governor-general  Lunsanmo, 
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with  tho  minister  of  state,  Shangt'atsang,  and  the  prendent 
of  tho  council,  Shangch'ihsin'rh,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  alK>ut  150,000  men,  invested  our  city  of  Yenchoa  in 
aovorul  lines.  The  chiefs  of  the  Tanghsiang  alao  led 
warriors  to  drive  sheep  and  horses  for  their  use.  During 
thirty  days  the  enemy,  with  flying  ladders,  goose-cartSy  and 
wiKKlen  luulos,  attacked  simultaneously  on  four  sides,  and  the 
city  was  weU  nigh  lost  several  times.  But  the  governor  Li 
Wt'nyueh,  at  the  head  of  his  officers  and  warriorsy  fought 
bravely  on  the  top  of  the  walL  When  the  wall  was  pierced, 
and  no  longer  tenable,  they  pulled  down  the  houses  for 
planks  to  repair  it,  and  fought  in  the  breach  day  and  night. 
When  tho  troops  came  by  surprise  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
camp,  they  opened  the  city  gates  and  sallied  out  to  fight,  and 
slew  about  10,000  of  the  rebel  army,  but  the  soldiers  sent  in 
aid  from  the  diiierent  provinces  had  not  arrived.  After 
twenty-seven  days  the  enemy  withdrew. 

The  gtwernor  of  Shachou^65),  Chou  Ting,  at  first  held  it  strongly  for  tlie 
Tang.  The  taanp*u  mon^  hi«  tent  to  the  Nan6han(66),  and  despatched 
Shangeh*ih»n*rh  to  attack  it.  Ting  asked  succour  of  the  Huihu,  hut  a  year 
jmsstHl  without  its  ct>ming«  and  thet  deliberated  on  the  project  of  burning  the 
city,  and  fltving  with  the  tn^^ps  to  the  east,  but  all  agreed  that  this  would  not  do. 
Ting  orderxHl  the  ci>mmander  of  the  ti\H>ps,  Yen  Ch'ao,  to  lead  a  strong  body  out 
to  foniire  for  grass.  He  ortlleil  at  daybn^jik  for  a  farewell  visit,  and  engaged 
i'hou  Shanu.  a  iM^nfidential  othixT  of  the  gi^vemor.  for  a  shooting  match.  AVhen 
the  bi>ws  won*  drawn,  t>aoh  iuvittxl  the  other  to  shiH^t  first.  He  shot  Shanu  and 
killed  him.  and  then  made  the  gi>vemor  prii^mer  and  strangled  him,  and  under- 
tiv>k  himst^lf  the  gi^verument  of  the  city.  After  having  defended  the  city  for 
eight  ye.irs,  they  brwight  out  silk,  offering  a  rxUl  in  exchange  for  a  meaimre  of 
corn,  and  a  gn>at  many  tiH>k  advant^tgt^  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  Ch*ao  was 
rejoiced,  and  said:  **The  |HH>ple  all  luive  fixxl,  and  we  will  defend  the  city  to 
death."  But  after  two  years  mon*  the  pn>VLsions  and  war  stores  were  all  used  up, 
ami  he  mouiittHl  on  the  wall  and  shouttxi:  "If  vou  will  not  remove  us  to  other 
lands,  we  otTer  to  sum^nder  tht*  citv.'*  Ch'ihsin*rh  consented,  and  he  went  out 
and  surrt»udenHi.  Fnmi  the  attack  of  the  city  to  this  time  it  was  altogether 
eleven  years.  The  fcsanp'u  appi>int<*d  Oh'ihsiu'rh  in  his  place  as  governor,  who 
afterwanis,  susjxvting  that  Ch'ao  was  plotting  a  rvvolt,  put  poison  in  his  boots, 
and  killetl  him.  The  inhabitants?  of  the  city  all  adopted  the  foreign  drc^s,  and 
submit t<Hl  to  the  enemy ;  but  each  yt»ar  when  they  worshipped  their  ancestors, 
thi\v  put  on  their  Ohim»st^  ilotht^.  and  wept  bitterly  as  they  put  them  by. 

In  tho  loth  year  (8^0^,  the  2nd  month,  T'ien  Ch'i  was 
8ont  to  T^ufau  to  inform  them  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
and  also  of  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
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I  In  the  3rd  montti  they  attacked  and  plundered  our 
tlb'ingsaifSng,  and  inyaded  Chingchou,  camping  along  the 
pver  for  fifty  U. 

In  the  7th  month  they  aent  to  court  a  miasion  of  condo- 
lence and  sacrifice. 

In  the  lOtb  month  they  came  secretly  to  invade  Chingchou. 
The  Emperor   appointed  Liang  Shoueh'ien  cominander-in- 
ohief,  and  sent  him  with  4,000  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  all 
the  armies  of  the  eight  garrisons,  to  the  relief  of  the  city ; 
dftnd  despatched  Shao  T'uag  as  envoy  with  cpedal  credentials 
)  the  T'ufan,  in  answer  to  their  mission  asking  for  a  renewal 
f  peaceful  relations. 
The  preceding  envoy  to  the  T'ufan  was  punished  hy  being 
[graded  to  a  revenue  post  at  Liuchou.     When  he  went  to 
)  Fan  on  a  mission  of  condolence,  they  proposed  a  meeting 
■  a  sworn  ceremony   under  the  walls  of  Ch'angwu  city. 
Feeble,  and  afraid  that  they  would  not  let  him  return,  he 
f  ^neeuted    to  everything ;   and  when  now  the  western  bar- 
barians came  plundering,  they  said :  "  T'ien  Ch'i  agreed  that 
we  should  lead  troops  and  march  to  conclude  a  sworn  treaty," 
He  was  degraded  in  consequence,  although    the  barbarians 
were  really  angry  for  having  been  troubled  by  the  frontlBP 
generals,  and  only  used  the  envoy  as  a  pretext. 

The  governor  of  Cliingchou  reported  that  the  T'ufan 
generals  had  all  retired,  whereupon  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
army  to  be  disbanded, 

Fi-om  the  time  that  T'ien  Chin  was  made  ruler  of  Usiachou, 
B  covetously  and  tyrannically  oppressed  the  people,  and  the 
anghsiang  suffered  bitterly,  and  repeatedly  led  the  bar- 
Ktrians  to  invade  the  borders,  till  now  a  large  army  invaded. 
?he  frontier  general  IIo  Tz'u  several  times  stormed  and 
[iinvaded  the  Fan  fortifications  and  slew  vast  numbers. 
Afterwards  Li  Kuangyen  arrived  with  all  his  army  from 
?inchou,  and  the  enemy,  frightened,  retreated.  T'ien  Chin 
IS  the  origin  of  the  danger  to  the  state,  but  happily  Suangydn 
J»nd  Ho  Tz'u  drove  off  and  slaughtered  them. 

In  the  11th  month  the  govern  or- general  of  Ilsiachou  led 
I  troops  to  Ch'angts'ech'en,  and  the  governor-general  of 

TOl,.    111.— [nBW   8BB1£8.]  36 


T/if"^  TBI,  £a£1T  JCfnOT  W  TIKTI' 

IxsAjrru  kid  las  Ibncs  no  CL'am^iDdiinL,  Imdi  lisring 
Ifi   tl^e   12tL  flDcu^  ^nv-  m  tLanoaid  Tnfn 

la  the  let  rear  of  Cli'aiigfilii^  (S21),  liie  6di 
ibqr  MUai^lubd  Ci/ingmp'u,  oak  MMsount  cf  oar  lunimg 
tr^aUr  aud  alikaee  wiili  tlie  HuSkK^^     jDie 
Y^fiC'lKMi  de^MOdbed  troops  to  adisme  against  theB. 

In  tbig  ^tb  uKiotli  the  T'niaa  aent  an  cdiot,  Skasgc&Hi- 
t*OM6^  to  aiik  for  a  svom  treaty.  Tlie  Emperor  eonaealBd. 
Th<t;  wiuuAen,  visiiizig  to  add  andiglit  to  liie  a&ir,  |aimiiiBpd 
to  proclaiiD  it  in  the  ancestral  temple;  bat  the  pieaidmt  of 
the  eerunonial  eonrt  memorialiaed :  ''I  have  retpeetfiillT 
referred,  and  find  that,  on  the  old  oecasiaiis^  when  the 
Emperors  Satsong  and  Taitsnng  condnded  sworn  treaties 
with  the  'Fofan,  neither  proclaimed  it  in  the  temple,  and  that 
only  TStsong,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  CSiieDchang  period,  he 
eoncloded  a  sworn  treaty  with  the  T'ii£ui  at  the  Yenp'ing 
Gate,  wishing  to  make  the  oaths  more  binding,  specially 
ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  temple.  In  the  3rd  year 
of  Chenyoan  (787;,  when  there  was  a  meeting  at  P'inghang, 
tliere  is  also  no  record  of  its  haTing  been  proclaimed  in  the 
temple.  I  humbly  submit  that  there  is  only  one  solitary 
iuHiance,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the  constant  practice. 
J  have  referred  to  the  ritual  statutes,  in  which  there  is  also 
lio  mention  of  it ;  and  now,  after  respectful  ioTestigation  and 
thought,  I  fear  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  proclaimed."  This 
jnc'inorial  was  followed.  The  Emperor  appointed  the  director 
of  llie  court  of  revision,  Lin  Yuanting,  as  envoy,  to  conclude 
a  Hworu  treaty  with  T'ufan,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
var,  iiiu  Shihlao,  assistant  envoy,  with  Li  Wu  and  Li 
Kunglu  as  secretaries  of  the  mission. 

(>n  tlie  10th  day  of  the  10th  month  the  sworn  ceremony 
wtiH  ixjrforrrHjd  with  the  T'ufan  envoys,  the  ministers  of  state, 
iUi*  |)nihi(lents  of  the  six  boards,  the  directors  of  the  sacrificial 
woihIh'i)  liud  n^venue  courts,  the  governor  of  the  metropolis, 
atid  oiMJ  of  th<j  gciiorals,  in  all  ten  high  oflBcials,  taking  part. 

'i  ho  UfXt  was :  **  TheT'ang  have  received  from  heaven  rule 
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over  the  eight  points  of  the  compass,  and  wherever  their  wise 
commands  penetrate,  all  come  to  their  court,  and  with  awe 
and  reverence,  fearful  of  punishment  for  their  misdeeds. 
Successors  of  Wu,  and  imitators  of  WSn,  each  emperor  has 
acquired  additional  fame,  and  excelled  in  showing  deeper 
wisdom,  and  none  have  failed  in  the  glorious  succession  of 
twelve  reigns,  during  two  hundred  and  four  years.  The 
great  founder  of  our  dynasty  issued  wise  commands,  and  his 
rules  are  not  to  be  broken ;  he  acquired  wide-spreading  fame, 
and  it  will  be  handed  down  for  ever.  They  worship  the  high 
god  and  receive  a  favourable  response ;  they  pray  to  the  souls 
of  their  imperial  ancestors,  and  obtain  abounding  happiness ; 
how  can  there  be  a  break  P 

"In  the  cyclical  year  kuei  ch'ou(68),  in  the  winter,  on 
the  cyclical  day  kuei  yu,  of  the  10th  month  of  the  year,  the 
Wen-wu-hsiao-t6  Huangti(69)  decreed  that  the  ministers  of 
state,  his  servant  Chih,  his  servant  Po,  and  his  servant  Yuan- 
ying,  should  conclude  a  sworn  treaty  with  the  great  general, 
the  Fan  envoy,  Lunnalo,  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites, 
and  his  colleagues,  at  the  capital,  on  an  altar  built  in  the 
western  suburb  of  the  city,  with  a  pit  dug  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar.  We  have  recited  the  oaths,  sacrificed  the 
victims,  and  buried  them  together  with  the  written  text, 
reverently  ascended  and  descended  the  altar,  and  performed 
all  the  proper  ceremonies  without  omission. 

"Now,  therefore,  weapons  shall  be  put  by,  and  men  be 
given  rest,  the  bonds  of  kinship  be  honoured,  and  friendship 
re-established;  the  far-reaching  policy  has  been  carried  out, and 
will  produce  abundant  fruit.  As  the  vault  of  heaven  above 
overspreads  the  yellow  earth  below,  so  the  swarming  multi- 
tude of  men  look  for  rulers  towards  the  ministers  and  high 
oflScers,  for  if  left  without  leaders  they  would  prey  on  and 
destroy  each  other.  What  the  Chinese  now  rule  shall  have 
the  T'ang  as  the  sovereign,  and  the  country  of  their  western 
race  shall  have  the  great  Fan  as  ruler.  From  this  time 
henceforward  both  shall  put  by  weapons  and  armour,  forget 
their  differences  and  old  grievances,  and  respect  the  honoured 
kinship  of  their  sovereigns  and  the  ancient  bonds  of  mutual 
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aid.  The  frontier  guard-houses  shall  be  left  ungarrisoned, 
and  the  watch-fires  no  longer  lighted  ;  in  danger  and  difficulty 
they  shall  think  of  each  other,  and  oppression  and  plunder  be 
stopped ;  the  barrier  stations  and  fortifications  shall  be  disused 
and  invasion  and  plunder  shall  cease.  The  important  strong 
posts  of  defence  shall  be  carefully  kept  as  of  old  :  they  shall 
not  plot  against  us,  and  we  will  make  no  preparations  against 
them. 

"  Ah  !  Love,  men  with  benevolence,  protect  your  country 
with  loyalty,  worship  heaven  with  wisdom,  and  serve  the 
gods  with  reverence;  for  if  any  one  of  these  duties  be 
neglected,  it  will  bring  down  misfortune  upon  the  body. 

"  The  frontier  mountains  are  lofty (70), 
The  River  flows  on  unceasingly : 
On  a  propitious  day  and  favourahle  season 
Have  we  fixed  the  two  boundaries, 
The  west  to  belong-  to  the  great  Fan, 
The  east  to  be  ruled  by  the  grand  T*ang  : 
The  great  ministers,  holding  up  the  sworn  treaty. 
Proclaim  it  afar  to  the  autumn  country." 

The  tsanp'u  of  the  great  Fan,  the  state  ministers,  the 
Poch'anpu  and  Shangch'ihsin'rh,  had  sent  the  treaty  before- 
hand, the  important  articles  of  which  were  :  **  The  two 
countries  Fan  and  Han  shall  keep  the  borders  which  each 
one  now  rules,  and  neither  shall  fight  with  nor  attack  the 
other,  they  shall  allow  no  plundering  raids  into  each  other's 
border,  nor  secret  plots  to  acquire  territory.  If  any  persons 
be  suspected,  they  shall  be  taken  alive,  and  their  business 
inquired  into,  then  they  shall  be  given  clothes  and  food,  and 
sent  back  to  their  own  country.  All  now  fixed  shall  be 
followed,  there  shall  be  neither  addition  nor  change.  The 
officers  who  take  part  in  the  sworn  ceremony,  seventeen 
persons,  shall  all  sign  their  names '*(71). 

When  Liu  Yuanting  and  his  colleagues  accompanied 
Lunnalo  on  his  return  to  T'ufan  to  conclude  the  sworn  treaty 
in  their  country,  the  Emperor  commanded  Yuanting  on  his 
arrival  to  instruct  the  ministers  and  the  lesser  officers  all  to 
"Nvrite  their  names  below  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

The  governor-general  of  Lingwu  defeated  an  army  of 
3,000  T'ufan  horsemen  under  the  T'aikushan. 
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In  the  2nd  year  {822),  the  2nd  month,  a  mission 
Hespatched  by  them  arrived  to  ask  for  a  aettlemoat  oi  the 
wundaries.     In  the  6lh  month,  another  miasion  arrived  et 

The  governor  of  Tenchou  reported  that  over  2,000  T'ufan 
had  invaded  the  borders  of  Lingwu,  and  that  he  bad 
despatched  troopa  ia  pursuit  and  cbustised  them.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  captured  loO  Tufaa  who  were  carrying 
despatches  to  the  Tanghsiang. 

The  same  6th  moaih,  Liu  Yuanting  returned  from   bis 

mission  to  T'ufuo,  and  reported  to  the  Emperor;  "On  the 

3oih  day  of  the  4th  month  we  arrived  at  the  T'ufan  capital 

■  (chief  camp),  and  on  the  (jth  day  of  the  5th  month  the  sworn 

reaty  was  concluded." 

Yuanting,  on  bis  first  journey  to  and  from  the  Fan 
»untry,  on  each  occasion  passed  through  Hochou,  where  be 

I  aa  interview  with  their  commander-in-chief,  the  preai- 
l^nt  of  the  council,  Shangch'ihsin'rh  (according  to  the  New 
History  Shangt'utsangyii),  who  said  to  him :  "  The  Huiho  is 
a  petty  state,  and  in  the  cyclical  year  ping  sh4n  (810),  when 
we  crossed  the  desert  to  attack  them,  we  drove  them  before 
UH  till  within  two  days'  journey  of  their  capital  city,  which 
we  intended  to  destroy  as  soon  as  we  reached  it.  But  at  this 
moment  we  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  our 
sovereign,  and  consequently  returned.  The  Huiho  being  as 
feeble  as  this,  how  ia  it  that  the  T'ang  treat  tbem  more 
honourably  than  they  treat  us  ?  "  Yuanting  replied  :  "  The 
Huiho  have  the  credit  of  having  rescued  the  state  when  in 
difficulties,  and,  moreover,  they  have  never  robbed  us  of  even 

^one  inch  of  territory.     Ought  we  not  therefore  to  treat  them 
with  honour  ?  " 
On  the  present  occasion,  Yuanting,  on  bis  journey  to  and 
fifo,  crossed  the  upper  stream  of  the  Yellow  River, 

Yuantinf  crossed  the  Huang  Uiret  Bud  came  to  the  Lungch'oan  mlley,  to  the 
north-iTwt  af  which  he  saw  Sbnlmcli'iuil,  tlie  ancient  fortifcatiunii  of  Eoihu 
Hsn,  of  Hhich  there  wn*  itill  much  renminins.  The  Huang  IUv<ir  flows  to 
Htlagliu,  and  Ui  Longch' iian,  whEtv  it  jniui  the  Velluw  Itiver. 
more  than  2000  li  soutb-wesl  of  the  Uungcbi  Bridge(72J. 
The  water  is  here  very  ahallow,  and  the  sLteum  narrow,  so 
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that  in  the  spring  it  can  be  forded,  although  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  boats  are  required  to  cross  over.  Some  300  li 
to  the  south  of  this  point,  there  are  three  mountains  like 
circular,  flat-bottomed  coppers  in  shape. 

Called  the  Tzii  (Purple)  Mountains,  which  bound  the  Oreater  Yangt'mig(73) 
country.  These  are  the  ancient  K'unlun  Mountains.  They  are  called  by  the 
Tibetans  the  M^nmoli  Mountains.     Ch*angan  is  5000  li  distant  to  the  east. 

The  source  of  the  Yellow  River  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
mountains.  The  water  is  very  pure  and  clear,  but  as  it 
flows  past  other  streams  it  changes  to  red ;  and  afterwards, 
when  it  has  been  joined  by  more  tributaries,  it  gradually 
becomes  yellow  and  turbid. 

From  the  source  westwards  to  the  Fan  Lieh  kuan  (hotel) 
is  a  distance  of  four  days'  journey,  each  day  estimated  at  200 
li(74).  North-east  of  the  same  lies  the  Mohoyen  Chiwei,  which 
is  50  li  broad,  becoming  gradually  narrower  and  smaller 
towards  the  south.  This  stretches  from  the  west  of  Shachou 
on  the  north,  southwards  into  the  T'uhun(75)  country,  till  it 
reaches  this  point,  where  it  becomes  so  small  and  narrow  that 
it  is  called  Chiwei  (Tail  of  the  desert).  Geographically  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  due  west  of  Ch'iennan  (Ssttch'uan). 

Yuan  ting  crossed  Wuch'uan  in  Ch*engchi,  and  came  to  "Wuliang  in  Hokuang, 
the  ancient  walls  of  which  city  had  not  been  destroyed.  The  country  of  Lan- 
chou(76)  was  full  of  rice,  peach  and  plum-trees,  elms  and  willows,  all  of  which 
flourished  luxuriantly.  The  inhabitants  were  all  men  of  T'ang  (Chinese) ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  banners  and  umbrellas  of  the  envoy,  they  lined  the  road  to  gaze. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Lungchih(77),  a  thousand  old  men  came  to  visit  him,  and 
weeping,  asked  after  the  welfare  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  sapng:  "We  came  to  this 
j)lace  with  the  army,  and  were  lost  here.  To  this  day  our  sons  and  grandsons  are 
unwilling  to  forget  the  T'ang  dress.  Does  the  Emperor  still  think  of  us  ?  What 
day  will  the  troops  come?"  When  they  had  spoken,  all  broke  out  into  loud 
lamentation.  On  secret  inquirj'  they  were  found  to  be  men  of  Fdngchou.  He 
passed  the  city  of  Shihp'u(78),  where  precipices  stand  upright  like  walls,  and  the 
path  winds  and  returns.  The  Tibetans  call  this  Iron-sword  city.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  for  some  t^»ns  of  li  the  earth  and  rocks  are  all  red,  and  the  Tibetans 
call  this  the  Ch'ihling(79)  (Red  P«xss).  The  boundary  stones,  placed  here  by  Wei, 
Prince  of  Hsinan,  and  by  Chang  Shoukuei,  had  both  been  thrown  down,  and  only 
the  stones  erected  by  the  Tibetans  remained.  Ch*ihling  is  three  thousand  and 
uiore  li  distant  from  Ch'angan,  it  is  in  the  old  territorj'  of  Lungyu. 

Yuanting  had  his  first  interview  with  the  tsanp'u  at  Men- 
chiilu  ch'uan,  where  the  tsanp'u  had  his  summer  residence. 
This  valley  is  one  hundred  li  south  of  the  valley  of  Loso,  and 
the  Tsang  River  flows  through  it. 
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The  country  to  the  soatb-west  of  the  Yellow  River  is  flat,  like  a  whetstone — 
an  uncultivated  plain,  richly  covered  with  grass,  with  many  tamarisk  and  willow- 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  the  mountains  are  covered  with  cypresses. 
The  crests  are  crowned  with  sepulchral  mounds,  with  buildings  beside  them 
plastered  with  red  earth,  on  which  are  painted  white  tigers — all  tombs  of  Tibetan 
nobles  who  had  gained  fame  in  battle.    When  alive  they  wore  the  tiger-skin,  and 
it  is  a  sign  of  their  valour  when  dead ;  their  comrades,  who  killed  themselves  at 
the  time,  lie  buried  alongside.     He  crossed  the  Hsichiehlo  Pass,  where  the  rocks 
were  cut  to  make  a  road  for  the  carts  accompanying  the  Princess  of  Ohinch'dng. 
When  the  envoy  reached  Miku,  he  came  to  his  hotel.     The  northern  valley  of  the 
Tsang(80)  River  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  tsanp*u.   His  tent  was  surrounded 
by  a  fence  of  spears;  and  a  hundred  halberds,  with  long  handles  and  hooked 
heads,  stood  upright,  with  an  interval  of  some  ten  paces  between  them ;  while  in 
the  middle  large  flags  were  erected.    There  were  three  gates,  each  a  hundred 
paces  distant  from  the  other.    Armed  warriors  guarded  these  gates,  and  sorcerers 
recited  prayers,  with  bird-shaped  hats  and  tiger-girdles,  beating  drums  the  while. 
All  comers  were  searched  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter.     In  the  centre  there 
was  a  high  platform,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  jewelled  balusters.     The  tsanp^u 
was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  which  was  ornamented  with  gold  figures  of 
dragons,  lizards,  tigers,  and  leopards.    He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  cloth  costume, 
his  head  enveloped  in  folds  of  bright  red-coloured  silk,  and  he  was  girt  with  a 
sword  inlaid  with  gold.    On  his  right  hand  stood  the  Poch'dp'u(81),  the  ministers 
of  state  being  stationed  below  the  platform.     After  the  first  arrival  of  the  T'ang 
envoy,  the  councillor  Lunhsitaj6  had  come  to  negociate  the  terms  of  the  sworn 
treaty.     There  was  a  great  feast  on  the  right  of  the  tent,  at  which  the  food  was 
served  and  the  wine  passed  round  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  in  China.    The 
musicians  played  'The  Prince  of  Ch'in  defeating  his  enemie8(82),'  and  also  Liang- 
chou  foreign  airs  and  other  songs ;  and  there  were  a  hundred  games  exhibited, 
the  performers  in  which  were  all  Chinamen. 

The  ceremonial  altar  was  ten  paces  wide,  and  two  feet  high.  Our  envoys 
stood  opposite  the  ten  and  more  Tibetan  great  ministers,  while  over  a  hundred 
chiefs  were  seated  below  the  altar.  Upon  the  altar  was  placed  a  wooden  bench, 
on  which  stood  the  Poch'ep^u,  as  he  recited  the  sworn  treaty,  a  man  standing  at 
his  side  to  translate  it  for  those  below.  When  he  had  finished,  the  blood  was 
smeared,  but  the  Poch^ep'u  did  not  smear  his  lips.  After  the  conclusion  of  this 
ceremony,  another  oath  was  taken  before  Fut*u  (Buddha),  when  sumbul  water 
was  poured  out  and  drunk.  Then  they  exchanged  congratulations  with  the 
envoys,  and  finally  descended  from  the  altar. 

As  Yuanting  was  returning  home,  the  Tibetan  commander-in-chief, 
Shangt^atsang,  entertained  him  as  a  guest  at  Tah8iach*uan(83),  where  he  had 
assembled  over  a  hundred  of  the  governors  and  generals  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
He  placed  the  text  of  the  sworn  treaty  on  the  terrace,  and  read  it  through  to 
them,  and  besides  exhorted  each  to  defend  his  own  border,  and  not  to  oppress  and 
plunder  his  neighbours.     On  the  text  was  written  7th  year  of  Yit'ai(84). 

The  T'ufan  despatched  a  mission,  headed  by  Lunhsinohsi, 
which  accompanied  Yuanting  to  court,  to  offer  thanks.  The 
Emperor  appointed  envoys  to  answer  this  mission. 
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This  year  Shangcb'ihsm*rb  led  troops  to  attack  the  HuihiL  The  Inwor  mmister 
of  the  Tanghsiang,  Shangshdta,  led  an  army  of  3,(M)0  men,  who  pastured  thor 
horses  at  Mulanliang. 

In  the  3rd  year  (823),  the  first  month,  their  envoy, 
Luntajft,  came  to  court  on  a  mission  of  congratulation. 

In  the  4th  year  (824),  the  9th  month,  an  envoy  came  to 
ask  for  a  picture  of  Wut'aishan(85).  In  the  10th  month, 
they  sent  tribute  of  yaks,  and  also  a  yak,  sheep,  and  deer, 
of  cast  silver. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Paoli  (825),  the  3rd  month,  their  envoy, 
Shangch'ilij6,  came  to  court,  and  asked  also  for  a  continuance 
of  friendly  relations.  In  the  9th  month  the  Emperor 
appointed  the  Director  of  the  Banqueting-court,  Li  Jui, 
to  go  on  a  mission  in  reply  to  the  above. 

During  the  period  Taiho,  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  years 
(831-834),  their  envoys  came  to  court  with  tribute,  without 
intermission,  and  we  also  always  sent  missions  in  answer. 

In  the  5th  year  (831),  the  general  commanding  Weichou(S6),  HsitMehmon, 
offered  to  surrender  the  city.  The  gOTemor-general  of  Chiennan  and  Hsich'nan 
accepted,  took  possession  of  the  official  seals,  weapons,  and  armonr,  and 
despatched  a  general  to  occupy  it.  This  chou  extended  on  the  aonth  to  the  Min 
Mountains  in  Chiangyang,  and  on  the  north  to  the  Lung  Mountains  ;  the  enemy 
called  it  the  city  of  refuge,  and  it  was  a  most  important  defence  of  the  south- 
west. But  Min  Sengju  then  ruled  the  state,  and  he  decided  to  send  hack 
Hsit'iehmou,  and  resign  the  city.  The  T^ufan  massacred  all  the  inhahitants, 
without  exception,  as  a  warning  to  the  other  barbarians.  From  this  year  their 
envoys  came  in  succession  on  tributary  missions,  bringing  jade  girdles,  gold 
vesseb,  otter  skins,  cloth,  yak  tails,  red  carpets,  horses,  sheep,  and  camels.  The 
tsanp'u,  during  his  reign  of  about  thirty  years,  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ministers  ;  consequently 
they  were  unable  to  rival  China,  and  the  frontier  guards  were  left  at  peace. 
After  his  death,  his  younger  brother.  Tamo,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Tamo  was 
fond  of  ^-ine,  a  lover  of  field  sports,  and  devoted  to  women,  and,  besides,  cruel, 
tyrannical,  and  ungracious,  so  that  the  troubles  of  the  state  increased. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  K'aich'eng  (836),  the  2nd  month,  missions 
were  sent  by  both  countries. 

In  the  4th  year  (839),  the  Emperor  despatched  Li  Chingju  on  a  mission  to  the 
T'ufan,  and  they  sent  Lunch'ije  to  court  with  offerings  of  articles  of  jade,  sheep, 
and  horses.  From  this  time  there  were  earthquakes  in  their  country,  the  ground 
opened  and  water-springs  overflowed,  the  Min  Mountain  was  overthrown,  and 
the  T'ao  River  flowed  backwards  for  three  days.  Rats  ate  their  com,  and  the 
inhabitants  died  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  so  that  corpses  lay  one  pillowed  on  the 
other.  In  Slian  and  K'uo  there  was  heard,  after  nightfall,  the  sound  of  war 
drums,  and  the  natives  were  much  alarmed. 
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In  the  2nd  year  of  Huich'ang  (843),  the  tsanp'u  cliea. 
In  the  12th  month  their  envoy,  Luntsanj^,  and  suite,  arrived 
ritb  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed Li  Ching  to  condole  and  saerihce. 

Ha  hnd  do  sons,  aad  Ch'illhu,  a  son  of  Shaa^eoli,  the  elder  brotbet  of  bis 

wifp.  whoBe  aaian  was  Lin,  wiu  mode  tsaiip'u.     Ho  wfta  oaiy  time  jean  old  »t 

the  time,   and  tlie  wife  wss  rrgi^nt  of    the   kingdom.      Tlio  cbief    minlaier 

Cbiehtuoit,  when  be  hod  nudience  of  Ch'ilibn,  refusecl  to  do  homage,  eaying : 

"  There   u-e  many  coUateTuI  descendoata  of  the  tainp'u  still  liviug.  aad  whjr 

■bould  B  snn  of  the  family  of  Lin  be  appointwl?  "  and  went  oat  weeping.     Tbe 

rents  of  the  new  regime  killed  him.     Another  general,  ShnD^k'ungjS,  wbowm 

,    (he  mllilaty  governor  of  Lom§Dch'iiAn,  anmamed  Mo,  named  Nungtije,  whicb  is 

'   •qnivaleut  to  tbe  Chiaeae  '  lang '  (a  title  of  reapect),  an  artful  dweiiar  and  fond 

itrigue,  gained  over  the  three  tribee,  and  gut  togvther  10,000  hursemen,  with 

I   vhivh  he  attacked  Shnngpipi,  the  govertior-gutienil  of  Shanxhou,  and  oterran  the 

I    ooantT)'  •■  far  oa  Weii^bau.     He  next  fought  a  battle  with  tbe  miuiner  uf  atute, 

SbnngyiiaQlo,  at  Pubnnsbnn.     The  bitter  wai  defeated  aad  fled  to  Sungchou, 

where  he  collected  80,000  worrion  of  tbe  Sup'i,  T'ubun,  and  Yangt'ung(S7],  and 

.entrenched  bis  army  on  the  T'ao  Hiver.    Shongk'ungjS  i»ued  thid  proclanuitioa 

to  the  Sup'i  and  the  rest:  "  Tbe  biotben  of  the  miouten  have  killed  the  tsanp'n, 

and  the  god  of  bearen  boa  oommiuioned  me  to  levy  righteous  soldieia  to  cbautise 

the  wicked.    Will  you   then  help   tmitore  who  are  in  rebellion  against  their 

country  ? "       The    Sup'i  and    their    atljei    doubted,    and    would    not   Sfiht. 

Bhangk'ungjS  led  some  bght  horse  acTOis  tbe  nver,  tbe  various  tribes  offered 

thoiT  Buhminion,  and  hts  united  array  amounted  to   100,000  men.      Having 

captured  Sbangpissalo,  be  strangled  him. 

Shangpipi,  tbe  governor-general  of  Sbaachou,  whose  snrname  wai  Mulll,  and 

name  Tsauhsinya,  a  native  of  tbe  Yangt  uug  coaulry,  was  a  hereditary  noble  of 

tbe  T'ufan.     He  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  and  Dot  unieisi'd  in  literature  and 

Uatory,  and  waa  at  fint  onwilUng  to  take  office,  but  tbe  taanp'u  insisted  on 

I   tppointiug  bim.     Within  three  yeaia.  the  people,  in  consequence  ol  tbe  illegal 

I    alevtion  of  the  tsanp'u,  were  all  in  a  slate  of  revolt.     Shaugk'ungjS  arrogatHl  the 

title  of  chief  miniitor,  and  at  the  head  of  200,000  warrion  attacked  ^han^ipi, 

with  wardrunu.  oxen,  horeM,  and  camels,  stretching  over  a  tbouiand  li.     When 

he  reoi^hed  Ch^abaicliiin(f)8),  there  was  a  great  sturm.  with  thunder  and  lightning, 

and  more  than  tea  of  bis  officers  were  kilW  by  tbe  lightning,  togethisr  with 

MvenI  himdrtdB  of  the  sheep,  horses,  and  camels,  at  which  he  was  alarmed,  and 

.    lulled  bis  troops.     When  Shangpipi  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent  valuable 

ents,  and   dcepatcbce,  propoung  an  alliance.      Sbangk'ongjc   was  grsiUj 

I   tejoiced,  and  exclaimed  ;  ' '  Shangpipi  is  a  scholar  and  knows  nothing  about  war. 

1    I  will  declare  myself  tsanp'o.  and  will  appoint  him  my  home  minister."     Tbere- 

n  he  led  buck  his  troops,  and  eucampcd  at  Taheiach'uaa.     Shangpipi  sent  two 

I  «!  hb  generals  to  attack  him.      Having  hidden  40.000  soliliera  in  ambush  to  the 

1'  Uulb  of  Hoehou,  one  of  the  gennrals,  who  was  postMl  on  the  hill,  shot  down  an 

emdy  abiisiro  lutter,  at  which  Sbosgk'ungjj  was  enraged,  and  cuoie  out  with 

I  Jus  bwl  warriors  to  fight.     The  general  pretended  to  bo  beaten,  and  they  purmed 

I  Umforawne  ten  utiles,  until  tbe  pilnuera  fell  into  ibc  amhuscado,  and  were  attacked 
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on  all  sides.  There  was  a  great  rain  storm  at  the  time,  so  that  the  riTer  was 
much  swollen,  and  a  vast  number  were  drowned.  Shangk'nngje  rode  away  alone 
and  escaped.  Having  failed  in  his  projects,  he  became  sospicious  and  tyrannical, 
and  killed  many  of  his  officers ;  two  generals  surrendered  to  Shangpipi,  and  were 
treated  generously. 

The  next  year  he  again  assaulted  Shanchou,  the  goTemor-general  of  which 
divided  his  troops  into  five  divisions,  and  defended  it  against  him,  till  Shang- 
k'ungjd  took  refuge  in  Tungkushan,  where  he  fortified  himself  strongly,  and 
would  not  come  out,  until  he  was  surrounded  by  several  lines  of  stockade,  and  the 
road  to  water  cut  off.  After  some  ten  days  he  fled  to  Pohanshan,  where  he 
enlisted  scattered  warriors,  and  gathered  together  by  d^ees  a  few  thousands, 
with  which  he  fought  a  battle  at  Hochishan,  and  afterwards  a  second  at  Nanku, 
being  totally  defeated  on  both  occasions.  His  troops  fought  each  year,  and  were 
never  disbanded. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3rd  year  of  Tachung  (849),    the 

minister  Shangk'ungj^,  the  governor-general  of  the  eastern 

province,   with   three  chou,    Ch'in,  Yuan,   and    Anl6,   and 

seven  fortified  passes,  including  ShihmSn  and  Muhsia,  asked 

for   admission   at   the   frontier.      The   governor-general    of 

Chingyuan  reported  this  to  the  Emperor,  who  appointed  the 

Director   of  the   Imperial  Stud,    Lu   Ch'Sn,  to  proceed  to 

welcome  him. 

Shangpipi  encamped  troops  at  Hoyuan,  and  when  he  heard  that  Shangk*nngjd 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yellow  River,  he  hastened  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  defeated.  He  defended  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  well-armed  troops,  but 
was  again  unsuccessful,  and  retired  after  having  burned  the  bridge.  Shang- 
k'ungj-je  secretly  issued  from  the  Chitungling  Pass,  having  crossed  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  to  attack  Shangpipi.  At  Pait'uling  he  defeated  one  of  his 
generals,  Sliangt'olot'atsang,  and  afterwards  fought  a  battle  at  Hsiniuhsia,  where 
he  was  again  victorious.  Shangpipi's  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  led  his 
army  to  the  western  borders  of  Kanchou,  leaving  T'opahnaikuang  to  defend  his 
post,  to  whom  many  of  Shangk'uiigje's  standard  deserted.  Shangk'ungje  invaded 
deep  into  the  chou  of  Shan,  K'uo,  Kua,  Su,  Yi,  and  Ilsi,  plundering  and 
slaughtering  wherever  he  went,  till  dead  bodies  were  heaped  up  promiscuously,  as 
in  a  wolf's  lair.  His  adherents  secretly  hated  him,  and  all  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  they  clamoured  to  invite  500,000  T'ang  warriors  to  unite  with  them  to 
put  down  the  disturbances.  He  took  refuge  in  Weichou,  and  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  tsanp'u,  sending  offers  of  submission  to  the  T'ang.  The  Emperor 
sent  the  troops  of  Chingjuan,  Lingwu,  Fenghsiang,  Pinning,  and  Chenwu,  to 
meet  and  aid  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  despatched  the  minister  Li  Chingjang 
to  ask  what  he  wanted.  Shangk'ungje  was  haughty  and  boastful,  overestimating 
himself,  and  asked  to  be  made  governor-general  of  Ho  and  "Wei,  which  the 
Emperor  refiLsed.  He  then  returned  across  the  Hsienyang  Bridge,  exclaiming ; 
**  1  will  do  great  things,  and  after  having  crossed  this  river,  will  make  it  the 
boundary  between  me  and  the  T'ang."  Then  he  again  marched  to  Lom§nch*uan, 
and  collected  scattered  soldiers,  with  the  intention  of  another  raid  on  the  frontur. 
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3ut  it  ruinni  a  bng  time,  till  his  providaiu  were  exhausled,  uid  he  watt  nbliged 
o  Bc«  to  K'uiicbou.  TherenpoB  the  gOTentar-general  ol  Fen^haiaiig  mcnDqiicrcd 
Jh'ingahui ;  the  gOTeraor-jjBnenJ  of  Chin^juan  recoTered  Ynaochou,  oceupiBd 
I  BhihrnSn  nod  Bre  otlier  fortified  paiviee,  and  cupturMi  some  10,000  men  and 
I  Mttls ;  the  govoruor-genanJ  ol  Lingwn  took  Anldchoii,  which  waa  made  bj 
)  Waiehun ;  tbe  govemor-geDeral  of  Pinning  recovared  Hsiaokuan  and 
I  FSn^luiaiig,  and  occopied  Cli'iachou :  and  the  goTemot-geDEnil  of  Shaonan 
Haitao  g^ned  Fuehon.  The  Feaghsiang  Uoopa  fought  witli  the  T'ufnn  at 
Ltmgibou,  and  cut  off  SOO  beads. 

Ill  the  7lli  month  of  this  year  (849),  the  old  men  of  Ho 

and  Lung  led  over  a  thousand  of  their  men  and  youths  up  to 

the  palace  gate,  and  the  Kraperor  went  to  one  of  the  pavilions 

F  to  review  them,  at  which  they  all  with  one  accord  shouted 

for  joy  and  applauded.     They  then  loosened  each  other's  hair, 

I  and  hurried   to   the   shops  to  buy  hats   and   girdles.     The 

I  Emperor  oi'dered  them  to  be  given  good  land  to  dwell  !n,  and 

[  tbe  bystanders  uU  said,  "  Wan  aui  "  (Live  for  ever  I). 

The  Emperor  ordered  tlie  soldiers  of  ths  fonr  proTinnea  who  hud  <liatiD|:uiBhMl 
hsmwlva  to  be  rewarded.  The  fertile  fpuund  within  the  three  choD  and  seieo 
Maaea  waa  gi»cn  to  the  peoplo  to  onltitBle,  all  taws  being  rcniitted  for  6ve  rears, 
knd  revenue  oScera  were  seat  to  the  hot  aprings  (o  eaiubli^h  bmtom  barriers  to 
ax  the  salt  for  the  enpport  of  the  bnrdi^ia.  The  aoldten  nf  the  (out  provinces 
who  Dndcratood  cnltirntiun  of  laud  were  given  num  and  seed,  nhlle  the  jj-arrifODa 
WBiB  allowed  double  pay  and  prorision*,  and  rellerfid  ererj  jear.  Tmdere  and 
mtfrrhsDts  werv  not  to  bo  stuppi^  at  the  barriera.  The  soldiers  who  wi^(?d  lo 
^  cultivate  Lba  soil  wen  allowed  the  same  piivil^gea  aa  the  people. 

Originall;,  the  Kmperor  T'aitsung  (S27-Q40)  oonqsered  Esioh  J^iikao,  and 

I  aoqairMl  the  Luugahang  territory,  captured  Li  Kuei,  and  took  poasesaion  of  1  Jang- 

.,  defeated  the  T'ukuhim  and  Kaoch'ang,   and  establiahtd  the  fonr  cb^a. 

vWhen  Tuantaung  (T13-T65)  succeeded,  he  recovered  the  proTiucea  of  Hnnngba, 

IChnhih  and  Wanhsiu,  and  no  walch-lites  Here  lighted  in  China  tor  nearlv  thirtj 

f  yaara.      At  Lunt'ai  and  Yiini  military  i;iil(mi€s  were  estabtiBhed,  and  com  and 

■  pulse  were  to  be  seen  everywbiTe.     On  tbe  K'aiynan  Gate  there  was  pnl  a  atone 

1  with  the  inscription,  "  The  road  to  the  furlhcat  vett  9,EH)0  li,"  to  show  to  the 

I'Mldien  that  there  waa  no  joumeir  of  10.000  li.     Since  the  period  Cb'ienyaaD 

li(T68-7S9),  Lungfu,  Cbiennan  and  Ilsishan,  the  three  chou  and  acTtm  fortified 

wme  three  hundred  camps,  ganisoni  and  strong  ptecea  have  all  been 

Hsientaung  (806-830}  eiomined  tbe  mop  of  the  empire,  and  looked  at  the 

it  bonndnriea  of  Ho  and  Huang,  being  eilnmeljr  nnxiout  to  recover  them, 

I'hll  he  had   BO    leisure.      The  council  of   state   now   meinnrialixrd    that   the 

KXmperor  having  gained  fame  and  territory,  hia  glory  shonld  be  proclaimed  to  the 

MutU,  for,  without  moving  a  single  aoldier  or  spilling  a  drop  of  bliaal,  Bu  sjid 

r&nong  had,  ol  their  own  aeeord,  auhniittn),  and  they  propuaed,  thi-refure,  lo  add 

to  the  title  of  honour  of  the  Bon  of  Heaven.   The  Emperor  replied :  "Hsitntnung 

thongbt  much  about  IId  and  Hiiaug,  but  his  p^ans  wrre  not  perfected  Hhon  his 

apiht  deported.    It  ia  our  duty  lo  peipatuate  the  fame  of  our  ancalon,  and  do 
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you  consult  on  an  addition  to  the  temple  names  of  tiie  two  Emperon  Shun  and 
Hsien,  so  that  their  praise  may  be  lauded  by  after-generationB.'' 

The  next  year  (850)  the  goTemor  of  Shachon,  Chang  Yich'ao,  sent,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Emperor,  the  maps  of  eleven  chou,  including  Sha,  Yi,  Sn,  and 
Yich'ao  made  a  secret  arrangement  with  a  band  of  braye  and  determined 
to  surrender  the  city  to  the  T*ang,  and  6n  the  day  fixed  they  anned  tfaem- 
selTes,  and  shouted  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  Chinese  all  joining  them, 
and  the  barbarian  guards  were  frightened  and  fled.  He  then  took 
command  of  the  city,  repaired  the  armour  and  weapons,  and  cultiTated  tiie 
lands,  and  afterwards  fought  a  series  of  battles,  till  all  the  other  cities 
taken.  He  sent  in  succession  ten  officers,  with  stares,  inside  which  they 
despatches,  to  the  north-east,  to  the  city  of  T'ientd(89),  the  military  goTemor  of 
which,  Li  P'i,  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  praised  the  devotion  of  Yich'ao,  and 
appointed  an  envoy,  the  bearer  of  a  decree,  to  receive  his  submission  and  reward 
him,  promoting  him  to  be  military  governor  of  Shachou.  Soon  after  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Eueiyi,  and  he  was  appointed  govemor-generaL 

Afterwards  the  Tibetan  general  in  command  of  Ho  and  Wei,  Shangyenhsin,  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  his  country,  offered  to  surrender,  and  the  governor 
of  Ch'inchou,  Kao  PMen,  received  the  submission  of  this  general,  together  witii 
ten  thousand  tents  of  the  Hunmo  people.  Thus  these  two  chou  were  recovered, 
and  Shangyenhsin  was  appointed  a  general  in  the  imperial  army.  After  P*i6n 
had  recovered  this  Fdnglin  fortified  pass,  he  appointed  Shangyenhsin  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  provincial  troops  of  Ho  and  Wei. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Hsient*ung  (861),  Chang  Yich*ao  brought  back  Liangchon 
to  submission. 

In  the  7th  year  (866),  the  Huihu  of  Peit'ing  P'ukuchiin  attacked  and  took 
Hsichou,  and  recovered  the  native  tribes. 

The  governor  of  Shanchou,  Chang  Ch'iyung,  fought  a  battle  with  Shang- 
k*UDgje,  and  defeated  him,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor  the  war  material  and  armour 
captured.  The  remnant  of  the  T'ufan  army  invaded  Pinning,  the  governor- 
general  of  which  drove  them  away.  Then  P^ukuchiin  fought  a  great  battle  with 
the  T'ufan,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Shangk^ungje,  and  sent  it  to  the  capital. 

In  the  8th  year  (867),  Chang  Yich^ao  came  himself  to  court,  and  was  appointed 
a  general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  given  a  residence  and  land,  while  the 
Emperor  made  a  son  of  his  house,  Weishfen,  governor-general  of  Kueiyi.  He 
dicHi  in  the  13th  year  (872)  at  Shachou,  and  the  governor,  Ts'ao  Yichin,  took 
command  of  the  city,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor-general  of  Kueiyi. 

Afterwards  there  were  great  troubles  throughout  China,  and  the  imperial 
commands  were  prevented  from  reaching.  Kanchou  was  annexed  by  the  Huihu, 
and  most  of  the  cities  of  Kueip  were  lost  to  the  Hunmo,  also  called  Wdnmo,  a 
people  who  were  originally  slaves  of  the  T'ufan.  It  was  the  Tibetan  custom, 
when  they  made  war,  to  despatch  officers  of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  their 
slaves  and  followers,  whom  they  distributed  through  the  conquered  districts,  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  pasture  herds.  During  the  insurrection  of  Shangk'ungjd 
these  were  unable  to  return  to  their  country,  and  collected  together  in  bands  of 
some  thousands,  calling  themselves  Wcnmo.  They  settled  within  the  borders 
of  Kan,  Su,  Kua,  Sha,  Ho,  Wei,  Min,  K'uo,  Tieh,  and  Tang.  Those  nearest 
to  the  Fan  capital  were  the  most  powerful,  and  possessed  the  best  horses. 
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Notes. 

(1)  Tbe  capital  □(  Chiiu  during  the  T'anz  DTnaaty.  It  wni  called  bj 
Arabiiin  writers  of  the  period  Eumdan,  8iippo.<ved  bv  Dr.  Edldns  to  roprtauut  the 
old  Nund  of  Chingch' jng,  '  capital  *     It  w  the  tnoJcm  Haianfu  in  Shensi. 

12)  Ch'iBDg  is  the  euaenil  namii  of  tribea  of  TibatnQ  ruc6  which  hare  been 
Ktlled  nn  the  west  oF  China  fnim  the-foost  ancient  tiniH.  The  obarartei  is  com- 
posed of  '  man '  and  '  Bheep.'  and  is  said  bj  an  oocient  dictiousry  tu  be  dmcriptive 
of  their  occupntioD  as  shephenls. 

(3)  A  ibort-lised  petty  djoHitlj  founded  in  897,  in  the  ricinity  of  Liungchnn, 
bj  a  tcion  of  the  Tops  tribe  of  the  Ilsienpi,  an  eastern  Taititr  niee,  the  iramo  tribe 
to  which  the  Eniperor*  of  the  .Uter  Wei  Djrnastj  bxlon^cd.  The  coanaxion  with 
Tibet  would  Kern  to  be  a  myth  baaed  only  on  similarity  of  eoiind. 

(*j  Taanp'u  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cqoivuleot  of  the  modern  f^yalpo, 
bat  it  seemi  rather  to  be  the  itsanpo  in  the  triaty  iuEwription  (lee  Appciidii]. 
Some  of  the  other  titlei  ore  to  be  fonnd  in  Tibetan  dictioitsriia,  as :  Alou,  a  magia- 
tntci  officer ;  nangflon,  a  minialer  of  ilomeatic  a^irs ;  chcpo  is  BiBat,  and  cbung 
nnalt :  and  nan^lon  ehepo  therefore  obief  minister  of  domeslac  affairs,  ete. 

(5)  Si-ai  it  a  kind  of  precious  stone  found  in  the  high  monntaina  north-east  of 
Toahkand. 

(Q)  Loluieh  and  Loso  are  two  wnya  of  Tendering  Lhasa.  The  atone  mnnlunent, 
with  thf  inscription  given  in  the  Appendix,  elected  in  S33,  still  stands  in  front  of 
the  Ta  Cbao  Bnddhlal  temple  in  the  mibnrba  of  the  present  capital.  The  uo«itian 
of  the  l>apu  Vallcv  is  nut  so  definitely  fixed ;  it  lay  to  the  sDuth-iF««t  of  iJiasa  on 
the  other  side  o[  the  Tsang  Kirer.  An  itinerary  of  the  eiilith  century  is  giton  in 
the  Appendix  from  Sbnocboa,  the  otodem  H.nimigfa.  to  the  Papu  Sea  or  Ijikc. 
The  name  reminds  one  of  I'aipu,  used  in  Chinese  hooks  on  Tibet  for  NeuM, 
(Tibetan  Balpo]. 

(T)  The  yuanti  is  n  large  kind  of  sheep,  with  huge  boms,  perhaps  the  Ovis  PoU. 

(B)  In  the  account  of  an  invasion  ol  Yunnan  in  799,  a  high  Tibetun  officer, 
Teh  tosh  uichicn.  un  adopted  son  of  the  lately  deceusud  soverein)  Ch'ilitnn,  u 
nentioned  as  surrendering  to  ■  Chiuee  general,  vhen  be  ouglit  to  bare  been 
burierl  wjtb  the  tsanp'u. 

(9)  The  Yangt'ung  liret  communicated  with  Chins  in  the  year  641,  when  they 
■ntt  mvoys  to  the  imperial  court.  They  were  diridtd  into  'Lentr  and  Orrater. 
The  latter  people  were  settled  on  the  plateau  to  the  south  of  Khotan.  baring  the 
Ixmnr  Yangt'ung  on  their  wnst.  the  "Pnfan  on  the  obdI.  Their  country  was  1000 
]i  from  east  to  west,  and  they  numbttrcd  between  80.000  and  00,000  fighting 
mrrion.  They  were  a  nomadic  people,  itho  plutedtheir  hair  intoa  quenehang- 
ing  down  behiud.  and  dreased  in  felt  and  fnr.  Wind  and  anew  prevailed,  and  ice 
more  than  tvn  fpot  tliick.  They  had  no  written  characters,  only  cut  knol('ht«  in 
(tioks  and  tied  knots  in  cord.  The  puniehmenls  were  most  aevere.  When  tlieir 
chiefs  died,  their  skulls  were  oleft,  the  bntlns  erooped  out,  and  the  epnce  HUnl 
with  pearls  and  jade,  the  abdomen  cut  open,  the  nscerti  removed,  and  rcplncid 
witb  pure  gold,  and  finally  a  false  nose  of  gold  and  teeth  of  silver  were  put  on. 
Han  were  buried  at  the  same  time.  Having  by  divination  fixed  a  propitionB  day. 
fhor  buried  the  body  in  a  cove  in  some  inaeceaMhle  place  that  no  one  ot«>  knew  of, 
■nd  many  oien,  sheep,  and  horses  wore  oSered  in  aucrillce.  Monrning  wis  put 
00  OS  »iiD  as  the  funeral  was  over. 

(10)  The  Turks,  who  conquered  the  greater  port  of  Ceatnl  Asia  in  the  nith 
«entuiy,  and  established  a  powerful  empire,  which  was  deotroyed  by  the 
Ouignnm,  a  people  of  the  same  race,  in  744. 

'  1)  The  T'ukuhun  were  an  Eoslem  Tartar  race,  who  derived  then:  name  from 
lilef  T'uknliun,  who  mignl«d  with  1,100  families  towards  the  south-west,  and 
nd  Knally  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Eunfcta'angfu  in  Shenra.     His  descendants 

'ndwt  their  rule  weatwawb  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Kbntan,  until  tbiir  lerritury 
nml  3000  U  from  K  to  W.,  lOOO  U  from  N.  to  S..  exttmiling  on  the  east  M 
■  the  modern  llsiningfu.  The  capita!  was  FoaiOch'^ng,  ritiiated  16'  li  to  the 
of  the  Ch'ingUni  (Kokonorj.    Ttieir  territory  was  bounded  on  the  8.W.  by 

...      _,  .   ,     -    ,       .  .L      m___>._-_.  _   ijji  jjip    J.^  (jjp  j^^  mj  jjiij  ^         j.j|jy 


IB  I'silou,  which  joinnl  tlu  Tanghaiaug  o 
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w^^^,  f^uMlly  f^fWivrnd  hrtht  Toiaa  is  the  3id  T«ar  of  Lm^so  (663),  after  mling 
^V;  ir*:4i/««  «im1  tCMtr  fer/v«r«i^  S*jiiffff*,  with  hu  ChiDeae  consort  and  the  remnant 
*4  UtM  {fH^fffUsi  UmM  rtiftas^  in  China,  and  wtrt  jdren  hmdi  near  Lingchoii,  where 
AuU-^iSum  WM  UmnAtA,  «h  which  he  wa«  »pp<nnted  goremor. 

f\'l,  'V\m  'I'uayMaut^  w«rre  a  people  of  fibetan  race  who  finthecame  powerfol 
uit4fr  \h»i  y*Mr  fifH,  woen  the  alhed  Tangth*ang  trihes  were  dispmea  hj  the 
(th'ttuMi.  TUiry  tM'j:ttpkd  the  mountainooa  country  where  the  Yellow  Birer  and 
\nup>'A<i  rhtHf  \Hiioi^  Umoded  on  the  X.  hj  the  Tukohun,  on  the  S.  hj 
('U*itiUi(  irUntn  called  Ch'iuuMUiZf  Miian^,  etc.,  and  extending  on  the  £.  to  Lung- 
i:\nm  tu  tWftUmi  H«ij<rbu*an,  Thej  lived  on  their  yaks,  hones,  asses  and  sheep,  and 
liiul  tut  ettrUf  having  Ut  iKirrow  ijarley  from  their  neighbours  to  make  a  fermented 
drink.  T\ui  nod  married  the  wives  of  his  deceased  father  and  ancles,  and  the 
hrolli<!r  hiN  NiNti;r-iu-Uw,  and  in  such  promiscuous  connexions  they  were  by  far 
itwi  wonti  of  all  barliariaDs,  and  yet  there  was  no  marriage  between  persons  of 
ihit  Mtiiu)  iribttl  name.  The  dead  bodies  were  burned.  They  had  no  written 
vUtkrm'.Utrn^  and  only  arranged  reeds  and  pieces  of  wood  to  remember  the  seasons. 
lUuw  tivttry  ihrm  ytmn  iliere  was  a  general  assembly,  at  which  they  sacrificed  oxen 
and  MhiM«p  Ut  worship  heaven.  During  the  Sin  dynasty  thev  constantly  ravaged 
tint  frontiitr.     I)urin|(  the  T*ang,  from  the  3rd  year  of  Ch^nkuan  (629),  they 

ffruduiilly  bi)cnnie  subject,  and  their  tribes  were  divided  into  chou  and  hsien,  ruled 
ly  ilwir  own  chinfn,  and  subject  to  a  governor-general,  resident  at  Sungchoo. 
'Iiuty  wrn)  afturwanls  auuextKl   by  the  T^ufan.    T*opa  was  the  name  of   the 

Iirincipul  tribo,  from  whu^h  were  descended  the  rulers  of  the  Hsi  Hsia  or  Tangut 
tingdoni,  wliicli  was  cHtubliNhed  in  the  tenth  century,  and  ruled  over  Shensi  and 
llut  liindH  of  Lobnor  and  Kokonor,  till  its  destruction  by  Genghis  Klum  in  1*227. 
Tiingiii  IN  tho  Mongolian  phuiil  (Tnnggod).  The  name  of  the  modem  Moham- 
niiHliin  niitivt^  of  tlui  Mumo  diHtricts,  Tuugan,  comes  probably  from  the  same  source. 

(IM)  'Dm  Piiilnii,  who  W(«n)  rullod  by  tliu  T^ufan  Tingling,  were  bounded  east  by 
till*  'riingliHiiinif,  woNt  by  tho  Tomi.  They  could  furnish  10,000  brave  warriors 
^ho  wrn>  ioncfof  Hghting  and  oxt^UU^d  in  war.  Their  customs  were  similar  to 
thoMo  ot  {\w  TiingliNiiiug.  Th(>y  HubniittcHl  to  China  in  624,  and  their  country  waa 
ntiulo  NVriohou  and  K'ungt^hou.  AfUT  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  T*afan, 
t)i(«ir  wunittiit  \vrrt«  uhuhIIv  uhuHnl  in  the  van  of  tho  invading  armies. 

(in  Now  vSung|mnt*ing  m  S<«iwh*unn. 

^l.^^  dmuiT  'r'unrhu,  or  (Vntnil  hulin,  also  called  Mochiat'o  (Magadha). 
Tht>  ^l1«(lt  Kiu>;  Siliulityu,  who  raUiHl  himsolf  Kius;  of  Magudha,  is  mentioned  as 
lunii^  M\\\  a  nus,sii>n  to  tho  T'ang  KiuiHMDr  altiT  his  interviews  with  the 
lUhldiuHt  monk  \  uauohuan;;,  whioh  tirriviHl  in  041,  in  answer  to  which  a  Chinese 
en\o>,  l.i  \  tpiao,  \\a?>  M^nt  to  India,  .\nother  mission  arrivt*d  with  offerings  of 
ih«»1h,  i\hH'n.>e  and  p'uti  .Fiou>  n*liJJi^vs^l^  trtn^s,  and  Wang  Yuants'e  was  st-nt  to 
India,  the  Ku»>i>  ot  the  otner  tour  tli\iMons  ot  which  all  sent  tribute.  At  this 
tune  the  Kuti*  ot  iVntnil  India,  Siladitya,ditxl.  and  one  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
n^iuj^ol  the  ii>»\tnu«cnt,  hxl  tixH^ivsajrunst  YuantsV,  who,  baring  only  a  following 
ot  th\H\  hoiNomcu.  toujjht  >xith  tntw.  but  tlu  ir  arrx^ws  b»  ins:  s<Hm  exliaustt-d,  they 
w*  »\>  »{i}»t\uxAl,  the  t\Mx»»;u  tn^^ps  phnuWriuc  all  the  tribute  offerinjrs  from  the 
o(hi  >  » .MinUhvN.  \  «ant>V  CM-a^yd  alone  in  the  nichu  and  iltd  to  the  Tufan,  who 
Kai  t  :'00  \vvU  an>h>l  x^avrioix  t^yvthir  wiih  oxtr  TOiV  Ntjval  hor^men.  to  follow 
\n,»\\t^'e  Ue  and  the  aNN;>uu!  rr.>o\,  Chijir.j:  Shih;en,  ;td  tlu  ti\*»w  of  the 
two  ,>'\u',tu<'«'x  a^^d  a»J\au*>d  an  tAr  a>  ?be  **spi:«N^t  i\r.:ml  India,  wht^iv  they 
to\KV.t  t»'»  thwv  »;a\>  »«  NUA»«<joiv  av,»:  ir.:*,^t<x:  a^-txai  \Witdit,  cuitiui:  off  o.OOO 
h,-^,*>.  wV.i^  www  u\0»  0  w:;j\'  ,*'.\  >*i^\;  '.r,  t>.<  r,x«i ;  th«  nuLJ>:*T  was  taktn,  and 
VvN'v.  *;\  NsA  w;ih  t^.^v.',  to  :><  Mv.'.\:iA*  r^y.:*'.   ^Vtrt  -.Sx  *rrii>d  in  64S. 

U^'  It  ^»  i' ,-  \v.Tt,v„v  \v,  i'V..v.*  ;o  crxvi  A  i\  «  .!  fi-uris  o!  ir.r.itarr  and  nril 
^rt.>N'.-'  .c\  ,\  v.-.rxi\v.i  V'.;>.>  o!  *;..r."A";>  »-.r,  ^is-.i:  >j»i:-  xT  lih  &^\cik  ieaduu:  to 
»V.,   ,v. ',v; -s".  i\v,.N      \^.*-  >:av.v^  «-:  tS,-  '.a>i  i'x',i«..v.T  i^rj:  .:  KsArVaar,  ana  of 
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„      It  IB  tbe  upper  coorae  of  the  Chinsha  Kiver,  wliicli  hecomes  Ilie 
YnngUci.     Tbe  mudem  Dsme  ia  fram  the  Mongolkn  uIbd,  aiati  mesiUDg  red. 

(19)  rohuon  vtu  8  rity  660  U  dae  west  of  ChiaUQ.  the  modem  Kuoh£.  The 
lattflr  from  the  Hbd  djnaatj  w«s  the  mort  powerful  of  the  ttau»  o(  Eairtorn 
Turkestan,    After  its  eouqueit  by  the  Chinese  in  ''"°    ■• '-  •' ■'  - 


eotenioi-geaernl    ityled  the  Anhei    Tubufn,    who    ruled    also    over    Yiitieu 

^liutao],  Suli  (Kaeigaz),  nod  Suiyeh,  a  city  on  the  southern  bsnli  of  the  river  of 

^  -     "         nut,  whkh  runs  out  of  LuVe  Issikltul  on  the  north  of  the  Celestini 

These  four  tnilitiry  guvrmmenlii  were  collectively  colled  the  four 


(30)  A  valley  on  the  lauth  nf  Kokonor. 

(21)  Wuhni  (Block  Sea)  a  probably  the  Kalach'Ih,  ■  lake  near  the  souroe  of 
the  Xukiang. 

[S2]  An  ancient  city  ajO  li  S.W.  of  Shonchoti,  also  nitliiil  the  botdeta  of  the 

odern  Uriniugfu. 

(231  Still  hua  the  mme  nune.  in  SBbch'usn. 

(24)  A  ebon  in  the  soul^  of  fisuch'uan,  now  Ningyuanfn. 
(26)  The  country  of  the  P'olomeo  (Ibahmai^a).  a  eynonjm  of  Central  India 
Ma^hs. 

(25)  After  the  firat  oonauest  of  the  four  rbcD,  the  govcmDr-genBruiship  of 
Jknhui  had  been  moved  to  Kaoch'ang  (Turfan). 

i27)  A  state  west  of  Eaoeh'ang.  the  modem  Haisshnr. 
'J8)  This  oity,  called  T'nnhuang  during'  the  Uhu,  was  the  Euuchou  of  tlio 
tiog,  the  modem  Anhiifii. 

(29)  Yichou  i«  now  Hami ;  Hsiohou.  Turfan;  and  Peit'ing  Unimtsi. 

(30)  These  were  the  lea  kordea  of  the  Woiteni  Turks,  into  wbicb  Iliihih  Khan 
divided  his  suhjeeU  in  the  year  037.  Five  formed  tlio  left  ^*uig.  mled  over  by 
five  cb'o,  ami  occupied  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Suifeh  Iliver,  while  the 
Mhcl  five,  culi^  bv  asQchiD,  were  settled  aa  the  west  of  the  rirel.  Ch'o  and 
WUchin  are  mid  t«  bo  Turkish  titlce  of  oiSeen  of  h^h  rank. 

(31)  There  is  a  short  account  uf  Nepal  in  the  T'ane  History  which  may  be 
qnnted  here.  The  kingdom  of  Nip'ulu  b  situated  to  the  W.  of  T'ufan.  Ulie 
aaljTes  cut  their  hiur  in  a  straight  line  level  with  the  eyebrows,  and  wear  earring 
tif  bamboo  or  horn,  and  think  tSat  thus  they  are  omamentul  when  the;  reach  oat  lu 
Ihe  shoulden.  They  use  their  hands  in  estiag.  hBying-  no  spoons  nor  chopsticks, 
and  the  utensils  are  all  made  uf  uopper.  There  ore  many  merobontt  among  tliem, 
few  aviicalturistai.  Ther  make  copper  money,  which  boa  the  lijnire  of  a  man  on 
the  obverse,  a  horse  and  an  iix  on  the  revene,  and  bos  no  hole  in  the  centre. 
Tbinr  dren  is  a  single  piece  of  stuff  wound  round  the  body,  and  they  bathe 
.IKveral  times  during  the  day.  Their  housen  are  made  of  wood,  the  walls  all 
Htrred  and  painted.  They  are  food  of  games  of  ebanoe.  and  delight  in  trumpet 
blowing  and  beating  drums.  Tbey  eiccl  in  magic  aria,  and  are  clever  in  astmlo- 
rpcal  citlcnlations.  Tbey  woiahip  Ave  celestial  gods,  and  oorve  their  iniD4t»  in 
ittoao.  ICvoTj  day  they  wash  th^  fcods  with  pure  water  and  present  offerings  of 
I  eooked  mutton.  Thektnf,  Naling  tip'n  (devB),iscoTenidwttba  network  of  strings 
Of  psorlSf  cryntol,  pieciouji  stones,  coral  and  amber,  bns  earrings  of  gold  with  jade 

I  llenaaits,  and  wears  a  Buddha  carved  from  a  preciooi  ilone.     Ho  sits  on  a  lion 

P  ihTone,  and  within  the  hall,  flowers  and  perfumes  arc  scattered.    The  nunii'Ieni  oE 

Lnd  the  courUen  all  aeat  thenuelvee  on  the  j^rnund,  and  several  hundreds  of 

soldien  are  uinnballed  near  oa  guards.     Within  the  palace  there  is  a  tower 

.en  stories,  roofed  with  copper  tiles,  the  balustrades  and  Ihresbulds,  the 

I  ^lars  and  beams,  all  omupenUd  with  precious  stanca.     On  each  of  the  four 

Eoinen  of  this  tower  there  'Is  suipcndud  a  copper  pipe  whiuh  terminates  below  in 

k  gold  dragon  tpuut.  and  the  water  from  above  flows  down  the  pipes  and  poun  out 

t  the  mautJis  of  the  dnigons  like  so  many  natural  foontains.     when  uio  father 

t  Noling  deva  died,  the  throne  was  nsunied  by  an  uncle  of  the  rightful  clnitnant, 

.rho  fled  nbraad  to  save  his  life.    I'be  T  ufan  jfa"*  Wm  rofttgr,  and  tTOorerrd  his 

l-liii^doin  far  him,  and  this  was  how  he  became  tubject  to  T'ufon.     In  the  j>ejiad 

I  Cbcukuan  (between  642-G4TJ  tlin  envoy  Li  Yiiiiaa,  who  was  smt  on  a  missiDn  to 

■  India,  pnswd  on  his  journey  thtvngh  this  kingdom,  and  Kaling  dava  received  him 
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most  joyfully.  He  went  with  him  to  see  the  Achipoch^n  pond,  whkh  is 
twenty  paoee  in  circumference,  the  water  of  which  bubbles  up  and  boila ;  it 
neither  OTerflows  durin?  the  torrents  of  the  rainy  season,  nor  is  it  diminished  when 
the  sun  is  so  hot  that  the  rocks  are  burning  and  metal  red  hot ;  when  aaythinff  is 
thrown  in,  clouds  of  smoke  rise,  and  if  a  yessel  of  rice  be  put  in,  it  is  soon  oooked. 
Afterwards,  when  Wang  Yuants*e  was  plundered  by  the  Indians,  Nep&l,  together 
with  T'ufan,  attacked  India  and  gained  fame. 

In  the  2nd  ]rear  of  Yunghui  (651)  the  king,  Shih-li-na-lien-to-lo,  sent  aaotlier 
mission  to  the  imperial  court  with  tribute. 

(32)  Yaochou  was  in  what  is  now  the  proTince  of  Yunnan,  and  was  separated 
from  Chiinchou  by  the  Chinsha  Chin^,  which  must  be  the  Yan^i  Eiyer  alluded 
to,  as  the  Erh  Man  were  aboriginal  tnbes  of  Ssuch'uan.  T'iench'ih  is  the  name 
of  the  lake  on  which  Yunnanfu  now  stands. 

(33)  K^atun  is  the  Turkish  title  for  the  wife  of  the  Khan. 

(34)  The  lands  on  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  River  near  the  modem  Kneitft'ing. 
The  T'ufan  built  two  walled  cities,  Hun^chi  and  Tamomdn. 

(35)  Ashihna  Euch*olu  was  Khan  of  the  Turks  from  682  to  693,  and  frequently 
attacked  the  borders  of  China. 

(36)  Pulu  is  the  modem  Balti.  At  this  time  it  was  divided  into  two  states. 
Greater  and  Lesser.  The  Greater  Pulu  is  described  in  the  T*ang  History  as 
being  due  west  of  T'ufan,  contiguous  to  the  Small  Pulu,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Northern  Indian  State  Wuch*ang  (Udyana).  They  sent  several 
miflsions  with  tribute  to  China  from  the  year  696,  but  were  finally  conquered  by 
the  Tibetans  in  734.  The  Lesser  Pulu  was  distant  from  Ch*angan  over  9000  li, 
from  the  residence  of  the  T'ufan  tsanp'u  3000  li  towards  the  east,  and  slightly 
south.  Wuch'ang  was  800  li  W.,  Greater  Puli  300  li  S.£  ,  Koshihmi  (Kashmir) 
500  li  S.,  the  Humi  city  of  Solo  500  li  N.  In  the  beginniiu^  of  the  reign  of 
Yuantsung,  the  sovereign  Muchinmang  came  to  court.  One  of  his  successors  wis 
secretly  induced  by  the  T^ufan  sovereign  to  take  one  of  his  daoghters  in  marriage, 
and  more  than  twenty  states  on  the  north-west  submitted  to  T*ufan,  and  no  longer 
sent  tribute  to  China.  The  governor- general  of  Anhsi  sent  three  expeditionfl 
without  success,  till,  in  the  year  747,  the  Beutenant-govemor,  Kao  Hsienchih,  was 
sent  by  decree.  From  Anhsi  be  went  through  the  cities  of  Polman,  Wushiht^ 
(Ush),  and  Sul6  (Kasbgar),  climbed  the  Tsungling  Mountains,  and  marched 
through  the  Pomi  (Pamir)  valley  to  Shighnan,  where  he  divided  hia  forces,  and 
penetrated  to  Balti  by  three  passes.  He  cut  the  bridge  over  the  Soyi  River,  on 
which  the  capital  was  situated,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  T'ufan,  who  came  tnenext  day. 
The  l*rince  and  his  Tibetan  wife  were  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital,  where  Ibe 
was  jriven  a  purple  robe  and  gold  girdle  and  appointed  a  general  in  the  guards. 
The  countr)'  was  called  Kueiienchun  and  garrisoned  with  1000  men.  After  the 
lir&t  Chinese  expedition  to  Baltistan,  Mutopi,  the  nijah  of  Kashmir,  sent  a  mission 
to  ask  for  troops,  sajing  in  his  letter :  *'  h  rom  the  foundation  of  our  d)Tmstv  we 
have  always  been  subjects  of  the  celestial  Khan,  and  obeyed  the  commancis  he 
has  sent.  We  have  in  our  eoimtry  three  kinds  of  troops,  foot,  horse,  and  elephants. 
Your  servant,  in  alliance  with  the  sovereign  of  Central  India,  has  blocked  the  tive 
great  passes  from  T'ufan,  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress,  and  has  gained  victorit« 
in  battle  ;  and  if  the  celestial  Khan  will  st^nd  troops,  as  he  has  done  to  IHdu,  we 
can  iuniish  provisions  even  for  an  army  of  200,000.  There  is  in  our  country  a 
draj^on  lake  named  Mohopotamo,  where  we  wish  to  provide  an  encampment 
for  the  imperial  troops." 

(37)  Now  Anhsifu. 

(3H)  This  was  a  most  important  fortress  300  li  S.W.  of  Shanchou,  and  30  li  E. 
of  the  (-h'ihling  Pass,  on  the  Tibetan  road  which  it  commanded.  It  was  founded 
bv  the  T'ufan,  and  called  **  Inm-sword  city,'*  tflken  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
llsicnhtng  T)eriod  (670-674),  but  lost  aften^'ards.  It  was  described  as surroundtKl 
on  all  sides  oy  precipiees,  with  manv  knife -like  edges,  round  which  therockv  path 
wound  lor  more  tlian  a  mile.  The  difficulties  of  the  siege  are  related  in  the 
account  of  a  ni(Klem  campaign  against  the  native  tribes  of  the  vicinity,  when 
Yo  Chungch'i  led  20,000  troops  in  the  year  1724,  and  took  the  stronghold  by  a 
night  assault. 
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(3B)  Cli'ihliiis,  '  Thi-  RtA  Hilla,'  are  320  li  from  the  modem  Hainiiigfu,  ftul 

''iim  the  bouniury  between  tlie  Ohoros  nnd  Khoit  Monguliaa  Bnaners.    Tbej 

_pe  dscribed  lu  the  T'ungtipa  as  beiug  30  ti  "W.  of  the  city  af  Shibp'a,  ienviag 

■'fitiir  name  from  the  red  culour  of  the  earth  lud  touIu,  nad  m  resting  or  ''    ~ 


V^Ch'thling,  the  bounduy  ot  tb«  umpin,  4DuO  li  Itoid  Lorang-.     Kaas\iagliixg  u  in 
liacb'uMi,  30  milea  nortb  of  Bua^ant'ing,  the  T'ang'  Saogcboii. 
(ill)  InSsach'iiiui,aouth-«HilatHiaibcm. 

(II)  Koitiiiag  WW  the  wrem^  of  the  Nanchno  Han.  a  branch  of  the  Wu 
P-fBUck)  Man,  whence  the  Dsme  of  Eunjang.  applied  lo  tbcii  state  by  Marco  Palo,   - 
P'aa  well  aa  by  Mohammedan  writera.     It  waa  founded  in  Yunnan,  and  the  capital  J 
A  \  aagehiivang,  the  modern  Talifu.     There  were  at  Gnt  «ii  chiell  itylg^V 
_      ,      tin  the  penod  K'ai^n  [713-741)  the  southern  chao  absorbed  the  othoil 
■4ve,  and  conqoBred  the  neighbonring  Hsu  tribea   till  his  lerritorj  eif""-''^  *"* 
%T'vCut  on  the  N.W.,to  MsgadJiB  on  the  3.W.,  and  to  Cochin-Chjnaon  um  a.r., 
P^Hie  bthi^t  of  Eoloftmg,  who  was  appointed  I^ce  of  Tunnim  by  the  Emperor , 
f  tongilt  with  the  T'nfan.  nnd  defeat^  their  armv.     He  died  in  T1S,  md  bu  son 
P  %ag  appuiuted  by  tpeeial  devree  to  surrei'd  as  I'rmee  of  Yunnan.     In  762,  bow- 
f  aver,  RercToIted,  and  submitted  to  the  T'ufan,  who  appointed  himTmmp'ucbung, 
I  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  East.     Chung  is  '  younger  brother '  in  the  Man 
k"k>ngus. 

(42)  These  ircre  the  remnant  of  a  remarkftble  people  of  Eaetem  Tibet  who 

iroTB  nailed  the  Nil  Wang  state,  from  the  fact  ol  tneir  being  niled  hy  a  woman. 

t>  Tber  an  Unt  mentioned  in  the  Nnrtbem  History,  nnd  ore  more  fully  described 

l-ti  the  Bui  History,  after  they  had  sent  envovs  to  the  founder  o(  thitt  dynasty 

'i  the  year   6S6.     It  is  related:   The  people  in  each   suecrasire  reign  malio 

.  woman  their  prince.     The  enmame  of  the  sovereign  is  Sup'L    They  build 

ilie*  in  the  mountains  with   houses  of   many  stories,  the  snveieign's  having 

_ine.  in  which   there  are  Mverul  hundreds  of  female  attendants,  nnd  a  court 

[   is   held  eci^ry    fire   dayi.    The   men  hate  nnlhing   to  Jo  with   the  gnvcm- 

[    ment,   only    tight  and  cnltiTale    the   land.     Both  men  and  wonum  paint  their 

'   bcea  ol   many  coloum.     They  li»e  principally  by  huntJDg,   and  the   weulher 

is  Tcry  eold.     fbe  natural  produi'ts  are  copper  and  {jold  ore,  cinnabur,  musk,  yaks 

■nd  two  breeds  of  horses,  in  addition  to  salt  in  abundance,  which  they  carry  Co 

India  and  gain  mueb  by  the  traffic.    They  haTO  had  frequent  won  with  the 

T'anghuong  and  with  India.    TVhen  the  queen  dies  they  collect  a  large  sum  of 

gold  money,  and  select  from  her  family  tyro  clever  women,  of  which  one  i<  mode 

•  qneen,  the  other  the  lesser  sovereign.    Wlieo  a  person  of  rank  diet,  they  strip  off 

L  me  alun,  and  put  the  bones  and  deeh  mixed  with  gold  powder  into  a  Ta»,  and  tlirn 

fttur;  it ;  after  a  year  has  passed,  they  pnt  the  skin  into  an  iron  vessel  und  bury  it. 

WM  the  now  year  they  aacrifice  men  or  ofier  monkeys,  and  when  the  ceremony  ia 

I'Orer,  go  into  the  mountains  and  pnty  until  a  bird  like  a  hen  pheasant  comes  and 

I'Httlcson  the  sorcerei's  hand,  who  cuti  open  the  crop,  and  if  hie  finds  inside  grains 

it  will  be  a  fruitful  year,  if  only  sand  and  stones,  there  will  be  fantiae  or 

i   pmtilence.     This  they  coll  bird  divination.     During  the  T'ang  tliey  freqnentlv 

L  .jtmt  tribute.    The  History  describee  them  under  ue  term  Tung  (Eiutem)  Ku 

Ltete,   to  distinguish  them  tn>m  a  Weetfrn  people  situated  somewhere  In  lbi> 

^^--^1  Oceau,   according  to  Buddhist  fable.      It  also  givee  the  synonym   of 

_*diiit»lo  (Suvar^BgOtra,  which  meHos  golden  family),  which  ocean  only  in 

le  New  Historv,  ood  aeems  to  be  derived  from  Yuanchuang,  who  mentions  this 
'  -  -^lif  S.  of  Eustana  (Kbotan),  E.  of  Sampaba,  W.  nl  Tibet,  and  wrongly 
fls  it  with  the  state  on  the  E.  of  Tibet,  whieli  we  are  discussing  (Julien, 
[Toyages  de  F£lerins  Bouddhisles,  vol.  ii.  p.  S32).  The  boundaries  of  this  were,  on 
B  Jbit  S,  Maochou  in  Sattch'nan  and  the  Tanghsiang,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
BQii^  BDuntain  range;  on  the  S.E,  was  Yachou,  Beparnted  bj  the  Lonii  Han  and 
^'  ttw  Pailang  tribe.  Prom  B.  to  W.  was  nine  days'  joucney,  frmn  S.  to  N.  30  days. 
[It  included  over  HO  cities  liuve  and  small.     The  sovereign  rMdain  theE'an^iyen 

f  TallBjf,  through  which  the  ii  BivM  flow*  to  the  S.,  which  they  crow  by  nr ' 

'  IX  akuut     Than  are  over  40,U00  tamilios,  10,01H>  wairinra.     They  a~  " 
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-    ■  ■-    "^  _--'  ^■'■"    *  ^^^  queen  is  Pinchiu,  of  the  female  mini<tc-rs 

J--    ■—      --■■   -^  >L"n  wctirs  pettiwMits  of   black  cloth   ami   siik. 

:     -■  ■•  '  -r-~- "  «-:j  i-^liar.  ovtr  which  there  w  a  blaik  roljt- .  the 

^  ■- _  ■   '  -  ■  •^■-  r^*^*  *°4  *^  winter  lumbskin  ornamentt-cl  with 

'    •  ^       :.:  i-r  >  •i.-ne  up  in  a  small  braided  eoil  with  jrold  orna- 
~^  _  ^  --"^     ■--  ■""*-"  "^  halher  boots.     The  sons  take  thi-  !>iiniame 
^~~"-  ;-.iiy.v:*r?  are  the  same  as  tho^^e  of  Inrlia.  and  the 
.    :■:    .-  -.1:    .-i  jTJiuin^  of  thrir  vear.     When  in  moiimincr  i^.r 
-     ■  ■  ■  :    : :  r  ■  L-b  iht  ir  hair  uoV  wash  for  three  vesirs.  but  they 
.-    .-..:..-    -.rTS*.     At  the  burial  of  the  soYen-ign Wvenil  tm*  vi 
-^  .  ;  -  r    .'-.T-.s  ;i^   buritxl  at  the  same  time.     In  tlie  perit^d 
. -■- :   T  .TD-.c  T'ansrp'an^  tirst  wut  euvoj-s  with  tribute. 
~  V  .r_:^i  :".:a  and  j^eut  them  back,  but  on  thijir  return 
:.::;:  7  -ri*  isvjdin.'.  aud  were  carried  off  to  the  enemy's 
-  ^ :  -     ■  w  :...  IL.  t  .a.:5Ui'?t  ot  the  Turk  Klian,  when  they  were 
^         ..ir*      -^~-'  »st»  time  these  tribes  and  the  adjoining 
-  :     T...-    iv  LZ'.  ::;iirruleK  received  Chinese^  tiths,  but  they 
~  .    ■   -^  ■     ■-  -  -rra/iL"  oi  the  T'ufan,  to  whom  thev  alt^-matelv 
^.    :     ■>.    .il'iixi  by  the  Cliinesc  the  *' double- laet^l 
:.:  "  -  J .  •':  \  :.  jve  t-hvt*ti  a  man  to  be  their  niU  r.     Aiter- 
.     -  '^..- '..  »  ...I*  urritor}-  exteudi-d  on  the  E.  to  the  Tomi, 
:-      v'.  A:->ndix  .     Their  prince  Mulinjrtsan  wi^hi<i 
■  :  :>::>.::  ;ri.  but  he  was  killed  by  the  T'ufan  duriuj*' 
'■ :-'" '        H>  >.a  Ilsino,  with  his  chieftains  aud  f(>llower>, 
.-      r.    r-^.T.r:.".  si  whiih.  Ko>hu  llan,  sent  them  with  an 
:...-  -    .'.'..:  ::.:   F.nipiror  received  them  most  honounibly. 

'  '  *• :..  >.  t\&nd*  «tiuthward.s  from  the  Yellow  Rivtr 

■-  . :  K.;r->i2  and  Shen>i. 
*-*'^.         ■  ■--.   i>t  the  most    renownexl   nnionrr   ('hine.<e 
^     .  .  -:.  •'.  * V  :.:<i  >trviivs  t*"*  four  successive  Emperors  of 
^.  V.-./.tN  Manual,  p.  J*6=. 
.  '.>:...:  skIUi-  ohanioters  are  lost  here. 


■■«» 


':..jr.  iVTi'.m.md  in  the  inipc  ri:il  annv.     Th'.f 

.  J  ".w  1  "rir.i I  Tiuirli,  wIid  biraiiu*  khnn  in 

V... ...".:  >**v  Ti  the  laitrr  was  ^rovrnior-Lt'iur.iI 

-■    .■.>■   :«  "rurki>lj  nicr  who  witi;  oriLriiiallv 

,.    ;i:i:>.  ..:.t:  Win- sub jirt  to  China,  but  ili.  v 

.-    \  V"..-..:  ."..'.■.:  I  Jimp  w.-is  on  the  Orkhou  Kivir. 

V       X  r. : y  .:ri  i.iilnl  at  I'nvt  in  the  Tan;:  llistorv 

^"^  ■       ^:    :  :".:    Kii;i!i  xo  Iluihu.  which  iiuaiis  in 

-    v.  :.•  •.'.-.'.r  w;jrlike  prowt-jis. 

"^  ■         \         ■.....■.:.:'.:  r*in;:liiin;rtu. 

-  ,      ■    •.-:•:■.::•.:  :.•  tht  iiUHJirn  city  Ch*iiifrslniih>ii n 

\      .  S     ■:>;.      ri'.F  ^-tO!:r.iphii*al  Ji'scrijition  ot  tlii^ 

"^^  »  ^   *".  ::  :'.:i   r:A»r  i^  i»ut>iilf  the  wi  stem  Milmrb, 

•     ."■.  :"■»'  ,v  ^iTKor-iTinir.il  of  Lunjryu  iiinde  tlio 

.  -    ■  :  w;;h  rMi>ii.iU«nd  iu  817. 

...  :«^^;v>-..  II  fti   ('iran;:an,  and  bcsic^tl  the 

"V  '  .      .   ..■.,■..:  rv.itri  by  the  Yrllow  River  and  the' 

^       -      . .   :    •.>.o   iJ:v.it  "Wall,  wt^t  of   the   nuKlirn 
S'.-.«:>i   i>     about    50   miles    X.AV.   ot 


N  '.  .:\",i.i:'.:u  i::    the  sMitli  of  the  province  ol 
.  ^^  ..-.»■.;;  wiiY  IV 0  i»t  the  tribes  ol  tho  l:)a>tcm 
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■>  WCTP  iwsltered  liuDUgli  the  lamb  of  Liehon,  Chtlndioiistici  Jiingchoii  in 

!i  prnvinpr.     The  cbmb  wfire  giveo  ChineM  titlea  during  iho  prnud 

enpao  [742-756],  but  sfter  the  capture  of  Chiiachou  tlicj  fell  under  the  nilc 

'  B  T'uui,  returning,  howevar,  to  tlkeir  atlwinnce  afttmrardn.     The  natapaigo 


a  it  ia[\y  deecribad  in  the  record  of  the  Man  in  the  T'one  IIiator<r, 
a  curinufl  accoant  of  the  wny  the  dead  body  at  Ch'ttsangtbi  '  * 
tried  off  lij-  his  anbanlinate,  Ih«  {-[irernor-^Deral  of  Ni 


He 


u  accompanied  by  a  bnndred  men,  who  wept  alond  ^ 

ed  one  maUi  who  stood  on  the  left  bsod  of  the  corpee,  and  wben  one  of 
n  Htkvd  him:   'Are  the  wounds  painful F'   ho  rvplinl:   'Yee','  and  they 
appliod  in«liciue.     Agun  :   '  Will  jou  eat  P '   '  Ym  ! '   and  they  broncbt  food. 
'Will  you  put  onclolhref  'Yes!'  and  they  enlled  for  fur  rohw.     Finally. '  Will 
you^homo?'  Tbe  sami'  nun  anewerfd  ;  '  Yc»  ! '  whereupon  they  stretched  the 
^cud  body  an  D  horac  and  departed.     The  Man  thiefs  were  ouidv  prince*  by  tho 
■"■        ar  awl  arra  BeaU,   rohea  and   ginlleii,  and  when   tbcy  came  to  tiavB 
iice  Inte^  toey  wotc  hiinqnetcd  in  the  palane  and  liberally  rewarded,  and  tho 
oon  of  Licbou  and  Cbancliau  went  onlered  to  gire  to  their  tribes  an  annual 
if  salt,  clothcm  and  coloured  silta. 
■'(&6)  Feit'big  ie  near  the  mndem  UnimtM,  also  called  Tihuacbon.    Anhsi, 
WB  raodBni  Kucht,  iraa  tbe  chief  of  the  four  cb^  of  Easleni  Tnrkeelan. 
F(67)  Tbe  Shat'o  were  a  aeparate  triho  of  the  Weetera  T'nehiich   (Tnriu). 
^ey  were  aetUed  on  the  south  of  the  Chinao  Ifonntains,  in  the  eaat  of  thn  l"uliTi 
e  [Barknl),  wbere  there  ia  a  great  desert  called  Shat'o,  from  whieh  they  dvrlTcd 
"  ■  name.    After  the  ooaqueat  of  Peit'ing  the  T'ufan  removed  them  lo  Kunchon, 
td  appointed  tbeir  chief  milibiry  eonunander,  atyliuK  him  chief  lun  (Alon). 
■  (aS)  Tho  Eolu,  tdso  writlen  Kololn,  waa  anotbeT  Turkish  tribe  situated  north- 
^itt  of  Pnit'lng.    Tbey  are  generally  known  as  Knrlulu.    The  wlut«-robed 
Whiieh  were  Qie  Ten  hordes  of  the  Western  Turks. 
IfCB)  Hsicbou,  originally  Kuoch'sng,  was  situated  near  the  modem  Turfan. 
'(60)  There  was  a  city  in  this  Taflcy,  where  an  army  of  the  WcBtem  Turks 
Bipod  during  the  tTMnese  campaign  against  Kaiwb'tng  in  610.     It  u  said  by 
—    *»  be  the  city  which  was  made  T'inpchou,  afterward»  changed  to  Peit'ing ; 
itn  to  hBTe  Wn  SO  li  distant  (mn)  tho  but,  whieh  ia  recoil  in  the  Tang 
y  to  hiTc  been  eatabliihed  in  this  Ticinity  after  the  cant|ueBt  (cf.  Histoire 
kle  do  la  Chine,  tome  ri.  p.  90). 
mi)  Tn  Kanini,  S.  of  the  Yelbw  RiTcr,  B.E.  of  NinghaiafQ. 

'ITilDoahsiln  auccfcded  bis  grandfather  Kolnffng  in  779.    After  hiasncceeHion 

~  ~"'i  the  T'ufan  he  iniaded  SHiich'uan  with  a  vast  army,  whieh  marched 

d  plundered  the  country.     He  wm  appointed  by  the  T'ufan,  Prince 

Je  aflerWHida  entered  into  seeret  telatioas  with  Wei  Kiio,  and  in  the 

■  794  be  «ent  his  aon  and  chief  minister*  (o  conclude  a  sworn  treat}' 

We  enioya  who  had  been  despatched  to  bis  eapitiU.  The  eeranany  wan 

k  tomple  on  the  Tienbung  Blountoin  and  luur  copies  wore  muds  o( 

<a  text,  of  wliieh  one  was  knit  at  the  temple,  ouc  rank  in  the  river,  one 

d  in  the  uncestral  temple,  and  the  other  sent  to  the  Bon  of  tteaven.  When 

j>  T'ufan  were  trying  to  conquer  Peit'ing,  tbey  fought  a  greot  battle  with  the 

I.  in  which  they  lost  a  taat  number  of  killed  nnd  wounoed,  and  they  wnt  to 

id  rM'nforeemanta  of  10,000  warriora  from  Timaubaiin.  who  was  wiahing  to 

Rthmit  to  thu  ompitv,  uid  looli  advantage  of  the  occoBinn  to  make  a  large  levy  of 

troop,  while  he  alleged  we«knea  to  the  T'ufan,  and  dechtred  that  he  eonld  only 

fuimsb  3000,  which  on  foitlier  preonro  be  iticmued  to  6000.    He  «ent  theee  into 

ontry,  and  followed  hini»l(  with  wrvanil  myriads,  who  marched  double  atagea 

ptimid  tile  T'ufan  army  on  tlin  Sheueh'uau  (now  the  Chinahachiang,  ttie 

lui  Urius  of  Marco  Polo).     He  thim  cut  the  Iron  Brid^,  and  thousands 

pe  drown«l  in  th«  river.     (The  iron  bridge,  ajicording  to  tbe  roodera  deeeriptions 

I,  waa  130  li  to  the  north  of  ChUcbinrhoa,  wheTe  tbe  rocluaxe  carved 

hole*  for  the  aapporl  of  the  iron  chains,  and  in  the  winter  months  when  the 

_  !    _,.__:_._  rinpeanatill  be  seen  at  the  bottom.)     The  Tnfun  bud  two 

in  lhi»  district,  of  Bheueh'unu  and  of  T'iehch'iao  (Iron  Bridge). 

princni  were  taken  and  a  vast  quantity  of  priaonDra  and  booty,  and  IG 
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wiilled  cities  and  fortified  camps  captured.  The  Emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Ti- 
inouhsiin  with  a  gold  seal  inscribed  '  Cb*dn  yuan  ts'd  Nanchao  yin  *  incloeod  in  a 
silver  box.  Tbe  envoy  was  met  at  the  city  of  Taho  by  the  brother  of  the  Prince, 
who  brought  sixty  fine  horses,  all  with  gold  bridles  and  jade  bells,  and  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  way  ringing  bells,  limouhsiin  bad  on  gold 
armour,  with  a  tiger-skin  thrown  oTer,  and  held  a  bell  in  each  hand ;  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  men,  armed  with  long  spears,  and  preceded  by  twelve  large 
elephants,  with  warriors  horse  and  foot  marshalled  in  rani.  He  received  the  seal 
and  patents  kneeling. 

(63)  Sungchou  is  now  Snnepant'ing.  Weichou  and  Paochon  within  the  bomida 
of  weikut'ing  in  the  north  of  Ssi!ich*nan. 

(64)  MatingtS  is  called  in  the  Nanchao  Record  by  the  Chinese  title  of  Knoshih, 
'  State  Preceptor,*  which  is  tbe  same  title  applied  to  the  Buddhist  Bftshpa  when 
he  was  invested  by  Eublai  Khan  with  the  rule  of  Tibet  In  the  same  xeoord  it  is 
related  that  in  tne  spring  of  801  they  destroyed  one  of  the  enemas  camps  by 
cutting  the  bank  of  the  Lu  River  in  the  night,  and  fought  two  battles  m  snocesrion, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  totally  dispenM,  and  that  thereapon  the 
E'ang  (Samarkand)  and  Heiyi  Tashih  (Black-robed  Arabs— the  Abassides}  troops 
with  their  T'ufan  commander  all  surrendered,  and  that  20,000  suits  of  annour 
were  captured.  This  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  Mohammedans  in  this 
region.  Marco  Polo  mentions  the  Saracens  in  Yunnan,  and  Bashidndden  says : 
**■  All  the  inhabitants  of  Yachi  aro  Mohammedans.*'  Yachi  being  the  modem 
Talifu,  called  the  city  of  Yangchiiyang  during  the  T'ang,  when  it  was  the  capital  of 
Xanchao.  The  Monammedans  oi  this  province  revolted  against  the  Chuiese  in 
1855,  and  set  up  a  chief  who  was  C4illed  Sultan  Suleiman. 

(65)  A  eit}'  in  modem  Eansu,  west  of  the  Chiayiikuan  in  the  Qreat  Wall,  on 
the  verge  of  the  great  desert,  near  the  modem  Tunkuanghsien. 

(66)  The  range  of  mountains  N.  of  Kokonor. 

(67)  In  this  year  a  new  Khan  of  the  Ouigours  succeeded,  who  was  gi^^  tbe 
Chinese  tiUc  of  Tsungto,  and  also  a  sister  of  the  Emperor,  Princess  T*aiho,  in 
marriage.  The  T'ufan,  jealous  of  the  honour  accordoa,  prepared  to  kidnap  her 
en  route,  but  20,000  mounted  Ouigours  arrived  as  escort. 

(68)  Thero  is  a  discrepancy  here  in  the  cyclical  number  of  the  year,  and  pro- 
buhly  the  first  character  is  conrupt ;  a  change  of  this  to  hsin  would  give  hsin  ch  ou, 
which  is  the  cyclical  cauivalent  of  a  d.  821.  Calculation  shows  that  November 
7th  of  that  year  would  be  the  cyclical  day  kuH  )'u.  Also  that  the  tenth  moon 
of  that  year  began  on  or  about  October  t30th.  Therefore  the  day  kuei  yu 
would  really  fall  witliin  the  tenth  nimm.  Say  that  this  moon  commenced  on 
()ito])er  29th,  which  was  the  cyclical  day  chia  tzii,  then  the  day  kuei  yu  would  be 
exactly  the  10th  of  the  10th  month  as  given  above.  Again,  reference  to  the 
"  Ilistoiru  do  la  Chine"  mentions,  under  the  year  821,  in  connexion  with  another 
event,  the  full  names  of  the  three  chief  ministers  of  states  Tsui  Chih,  Tu  Yuan-ying 
and  Wang  l*o,  whose  second  names  only,  according  to  custom,  are  given  in'  the 
text. 

(69)  This  is  the  title  (Ilui  hao)  of  the  reigning  Emperor  who  was  canonized  as 
Mutsuuj^,  wlien  he  would  have  been  given  a  more  grandiloquent  sacrificial  title. 
This  may  he  translated  *  Learanl,  warlike,  filial  and  virtuous  Emperor.*  It  is 
the  same  inscribed  in  the  'i'ibetan  versicm  of  tlie  treaty  (see  Ap[)endix). 

(70)  A  rhyming  (ipilogiie  in  eight  lines  of  four  syllables. 

(71)  The  bilingual  (Tibetan  and  Chinese)  text  of  this  treaty  is  given  in  the 
ApiMindix,  from  a  rubbing  obtained  from  a  stone  monument  eret'tetl  ut  the  time, 
winch  still  stands  in  front  of  <»ne  of  the  principal  Burldhist  temples  at  Lha.4a. 
The  names  of  the  seventeen  ofiicials  alluded  t^)  were  also  engraved  on  the  n(»rtheni 
ikI^c  of  the  same  stone ;  ei^ht  of  whom  belong(  d  to  the  state  ctmncil,  including 
the  coinniJinder-in-chief  of  the  forces  and  the;  lieutenant-commander. 

(72)  The  Ilungchi  Urid^re  crossed  the  Yellow  Kiver  on  the  N.AV.  of  Ilwhou, 
when'  there  was  a  citv  called  Ilungchi. 

(73)  See  Note  9. 

(71)  The  Itinerant'  in  the  Appendix  has  Lieh  \\  (post-station),  the  distance  of 
wl.ich  from  the  point  where  the  lellow  River  was  crossed  is  there  780  \u 
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r75)  T'ukuhun,  see  Note  11. 

[76J  Now  Lanchoufu  in  Kansu. 

77)  A  city  130  li  S.  of  Shanchou  (Hsiningfu). 

78)  See  Note  38. 

(79)  See  Note  39. 

(80)  The  Sanpu  River,  which  traverses  Tibet  from  "W.  to  E. 

(81)  The  Poch*ep'u,  called  in  another  place  Pooh' anp'n,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  Buddhist,  occupying  an  im{>ortant  position  in  the  state.  On  one  occasion 
the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  written  a  special  despatch  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
tsanp'u. 

(82)  Prince  of  Ch^in  was  the  title,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  of  the 
famous  T^aitsune,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  T*an^  dynasty. 

(S3)  Vallej-  of  the  Tahsia  River,  S. W.  of  Hochou  in  Kansu. 

(84)  Yit'ai,  meaning  *■  continuous  prosperity,'  must  have  been  the  title  of  the 
reign  analogous  to  the  *^  nien  hao  '*  of  the  Chinese.  This  is,  however,  the  solitary 
instance  recorded  of  such  among  the  Tibetans.  The  reigning  tsanp'u  at  this  time 
was  K'olik*otsu,  who  succeeded  in  the  cyclical  year  pingshen  (816).  The  envoys 
with  the  news  of  his  accession  came  to  the  Emperor  in  the  4th  month  of  817. 

(85)  A  mountain  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  three  in  China  sacred 
to  Buddhism.  In  the  present  day  it  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Tibetan  church,  and 
covered  with  monasteries  occupied  by  some  two  thousand  lamas  (cf.  A  Journey 
to  Wutaishan  in  1872,  in  Dr.  Edkins'  "  Religion  in  China"). 

(86)  The  modem  Weikut'ing  in  Sstich*uan. 
r87)  See  Notes  42,  11,9. 

(88)  The  city  of  Hochou,  where  the  Ch^nhsichiin  (garrison)  was  established 
in  738. 

(89)  Situated  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  district  now 
occupied  by  the  Mongolian  Orat  tribe ;  the  Tenduc  of  Marco  Polo. 


Appendix  I.  (with  Facsimiles  and  Restoration). 

These  rubbings  are  from  a  stone  monument  which  still  stands  in 
front  of  the  large  temple,  within  the  city  of  Lhasa,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Ta-chao-ssu.  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
during  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  central  courtyard  is  surrounded 
by  pavilions  of  several  stories  and  pillared  central  halls,  the  tiled 
roofs  of  which  are  ornamented  with  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
central  figure  of  S'akyamuni  Buddha,  it  contains  images  of  the 
Chinese  Princess,  and  of  her  husband,  the  T'ufan  tsanp'u,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  consort,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  There 
are  inside  a  myriad  sacred  Buddhas  and  an  imperial  throne,  and 
incense  flowers  and  jade  cups  brighten  up  the  interior  during  all 
the  four  seasons.  On  one  of  the  walls  are  painted  the  famous 
monk,  Yuanchuang,  with  three  of  his  disciples,  searching  for 
sacred  books  (Chinese  Description  of  Tibet). 

The  treaty,  of  which  this  is  a  record,  was  solemnized  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  period  Ch'angch'ing  (822),  on  the  6th  day  of  the  6th 
month  (approximately  May  28th  Old  Style).  This  was  the  7th 
year  of  the  reigning  tsanp'u,  who  succeeded  in  816.    He  is  called 
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Cio)  T'ukuhun,  see  Note  11. 

(76)  Now  Lanchoufu  in  Kansu. 

(77)  A  city  130  li  S.  of  Shanchou  (Hsiningfu). 

(78)  See  Note  38. 

(79)  See  Note  39. 

(80)  The  Sanpu  River,  which  traverees  Tibet  from  "W.  to  E. 

(81)  The  roch*ep*u,  called  in  another  place  Poch*anp*n,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  Buddhist,  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  state.  On  one  occasion 
the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  written  a  special  despatch  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
tsanp*u. 

(82)  Prince  of   Ch^in  was  the  title,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  of  the 


,    ,  ,  „  ^      *       ^ ,  ^Ji  til©  title  of  the 

reign  analogous  to  the  ^*  nien  hao  **  of  the  Chinese.  This  is,  however,  the  solitary 
instance  recorded  of  such  among  the  Tibetans.  The  reigning  tsanp'u  at  this  time 
was  K'olik'otsu,  who  succeeded  in  the  cyclical  year  pingsheu  (816).  The  envoys 
with  the  news  of  his  accession  came  to  the  Emperor  in  the  4th  month  of  817. 

(85)  A  mountain  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  three  in  China  sacred 
to  Buddhism.  In  the  present  day  it  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Tibeten  church,  and 
covered  with  monasteries  occupied  by  some  two  thousand  lamas  (cf.  A  Journey 
to  Wutaishan  in  1872,  in  Dr.  Edkins'  "  Religion  in  China"). 

(86)  The  modem  Weikut*ing  in  Sstich*uan. 
?87)  See  Notes  42,  11,9. 

(88)  The  city  of  Hochou,  where  the  Chdnhsichun  (garrison)  was  established 
in  738. 

(89)  Situated  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  district  now 
occupied  by  the  Mongolian  Orat  tribe ;  the  Tenduc  of  Marco  Polo. 


Appendix  I.  (with  Facsimiles  and  Restoration). 

Thcpe  rubbings  are  from  a  stone  monument  which  still  stands  in 
front  of  the  large  temple,  within  the  city  of  Lhasa,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Ta-chao-ssu.  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
during  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  central  courtyard  is  surrounded 
by  pavilions  of  seyeral  stories  and  pillared  central  halls,  the  tiled 
roofs  of  which  are  ornamented  with  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
central  figure  of  S^akyamuni  Buddha,  it  contains  images  of  the 
Chinese  Princess,  and  of  her  husband,  the  T'ufan  tsanp'u,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  consort,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  There 
are  inside  a  myriad  sacred  Buddhas  and  an  imperial  throne,  and 
incense  flowers  and  jade  cups  brighten  up  the  interior  during  all 
the  four  seasons.  On  one  of  the  walls  are  painted  the  famous 
monk,  Yuanchuang,  with  three  of  his  disciples,  searching  for 
sacred  books  (Chinese  Description  of  Tibet). 

The  treaty,  of  which  this  is  a  record,  was  solemnized  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  period  Ch'angch'ing  (822),  on  the  6th  day  of  the  5th 
month  (approximately  May  28th  Old  Style).  This  was  the  7th 
year  of  the  reigning  tsanp'u,  who  succeeded  in  816.    He  is  called 
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[76)  T'ukuhnn,  see  Note  11. 

[76)  Now  Lanchoufu  in  Kansu. 

77)  A  city  130  li  S.  of  Shanchou  (Hsiningfu). 

78)  See  Note  38. 
;79)  See  Note  39. 

(80)  The  Sanpu  River,  which  traverees  Tibet  from  "W.  to  E. 

(81)  The  Poch'ep*u,  called  in  another  place  Poch*anp'n,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  Buddhist,  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  state.  On  one  occasion 
the  Emperor  is  reportea  to  have  written  a  special  despatch  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
tsanp*u. 

(82)  Prince  of  Ch*in  was  the  title,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  of  the 
famous  T^aitsune,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  T*an^  dynasty. 

(83J  Valley  of  the  Tahsia  River,  S.W.  of  Hochou  in  Kansu. 

(84)  Yit'ai,  meaning  *■  continuous  prosperity,*  must  have  been  the  title  of  the 
reign  analogous  to  the  **  nien  hao  **  of  the  Chinese.  This  is,  however,  the  solitary 
instance  recorded  of  such  among  the  Tibetans.  The  reigning  tsanp'u  at  this  time 
was  K'olik^otsu,  who  succeeded  in  the  cyclical  year  pingshen  (816).  The  envoys 
with  the  news  of  his  accession  came  to  tne  Emperor  in  the  4th  month  of  817. 

^5)  A  mountain  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  three  in  China  sacred 
to  Buddhism.  In  the  present  day  it  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Tibetan  church,  and 
covered  with  monasteries  occupied  by  some  two  thousand  lamas  (cf.  A  Journey 
to  Wutaishan  in  1872,  in  Dr.  Edkins'  "  Religion  in  China"). 

(86)  The  modem  Weikut'ing  in  Sstich'uan. 

(87)  See  Notes  42,  11,9. 

(88)  The  city  of  Hochou,  where  the  Ch^nhsichiin  (garrison)  was  established 
in  738. 

(89)  Situated  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  district  now 
occupied  by  the  Mongolian  Orat  tribe ;  the  Tenduc  of  Marco  Polo. 


Appendix  I.  (with  Facsimiles  and  Restoration). 

These  rubbings  are  from  a  stone  monument  which  still  stands  in 
front  of  the  large  temple,  within  the  city  of  Lhasa,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Ta-chao-ssu.  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
during  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  central  courtyard  is  surrounded 
by  pavilions  of  several  stories  and  pillared  central  haUs,  the  tiled 
roofs  of  which  are  ornamented  with  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
central  figure  of  S'akyamuni  Buddha,  it  contains  images  of  the 
Chinese  Princess,  and  of  her  husband,  the  T'ufan  tsanp'u,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  consort,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  There 
are  inside  a  myriad  sacred  Buddhas  and  an  imperial  throne,  and 
incense  flowers  and  jade  cups  brighten  up  the  interior  during  all 
the  four  seasons.  On  one  of  the  walls  are  painted  the  famous 
monk,  Yuanchuang,  with  three  of  his  disciples,  searching  for 
sacred  books  (Chinese  Description  of  Tibet). 

The  treaty,  of  which  this  is  a  record,  was  solemnized  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  period  Ch'angch'ing  (822),  on  the  6th  day  of  the  5th 
month  (approximately  May  28th  Old  Style).  This  was  the  7th 
year  of  the  reigning  tsanp'u,  who  succeeded  in  816.    He  is  called 
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in  the  I^ew  T'ang  History,  K'olik'otsu,  and  is  said  to  liave  reigned 
under  the  title  (nien-hao)  Yit'ai,  which  means  :  *  Continuons 
prosperity.'  The  Chinese  description,  quoted  just  now,  says  that 
the  inscription  is  no  longer  legible.  The  rubbings  were  obtained 
in  Peking  in  1869,  and  were  said  then,  from  the  condition  of  the 
paper,  to  date  at  least  from  the  last  century.  The  Chinese 
characters  are  readily  decipherable,  with  the  exception  of  one 
portion  near  the  top,  were  they  are  completely  obliterated,  probably 
by  the  impact  of  ladders.  This  has  been  filled  up  from  Chinese 
books,  especially  the  great  geography  of  the  empire.  The 
characters  so  borrowed  are  distinguished  by  being  written  in  red. 
Unfortunately  these  versions,  which  all  differ  from  each  other,  are 
not  exact  copies  of  the  original,  although  they  give  the  sense. 
They  are  the  source  of  the  two  translations  already  published  in 
Europe  by  the  Jesuit  P^re  Amyot,  and  the  Kussian  Archimandrite 
Hyacinthe.  The  Chinese  is  a  translation  of  the  Tibetan  originaL 
I  have  translated  mainly  from  the  former,  being  more  familiar  with 
it«  and  having,  moreover,  the  assistance  of  a  competent  native 
scholar. 

**  The  learned,  warlike,  filial,  and  virtuous  Emperor  of  the  Great 
T'ang,  and  the  divine  and  all-wise  Tsanp'u  of  the  Great  Fan(fl), 
two  sovereigns  allied  as  father  and  son-in-law(i),  having  consulted 
to  unite  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  of  grain,  have  concluded  a  sworn 
treaty  of  grand  alliance,  which  shall  never  be  lost  nor  changed. 
(rods  and  men  have  been  called  as  witnesses,  and,  in  order  that 
Jill  ages  and  generations  may  resound  in  praise,  the  sworn  text, 
section  by  section,  has  been  engraved  on  a  stone  monument(f). 

''The  learned,  warlike,  filial,  and  virtuous  Emperor,  and  the 
divine  and  all-wise  Tsanp'u,  Te-chih-li-tsan(i),  their  all-wise 
Majesties,  with  intuitive  wisdom  reaching  far,  and  knowing  both 
present  and  future,  good  and  evil,  with  feelings  of  benevolent  pity 
and  imperial  grace  overspreading  all,  without  distinction  of  native 
and  foreign,  have  negociated  an  alliance,  and  resolved  to  give  to 
the  myriad  families  peace  and  prosperity,  and  with  like  thought 
have  completed  a  long,  lasting,  good  deed.  They  have  re-con- 
nected the  bonds  of  affectionate  kinship,  strengthened  anew  the 
right  policy  of  neiglibourly  friendship,  and  made  this  great  peace. 

''  The  two  countries,  Fan  and  Han,  keeping  the  lands  and 
boundaries  which  they  now  rule  :  all  to  the  east(tf)  shall  be  within 
the  borders  of  the  great  T'ang,  all  to  the  west  shall  be  the  territory 
of  the  groat  Fan.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  slaughter  or 
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fight,  they  shall  not  move  weapons  or  armour,  nor  shall  they  plot 
to  encroach  on  each  other's  territory. 

"  Should  any  men  be  liable  to  suspicion,  they  shall  be  taken 
alive,  and  their  business  inquired  into,  after  which  they  shall  be 
given  clothes  and  food,  and  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 

**I^ow  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  of  grain,  have  been  united  to 
make  this  great  peace,  yet  to  keep  up  the  good  relationship  of 
father  and  son-in-law,  there  must  be  constant  communication. 
The  one  shall  rely  on  the  other,  and  constantly  send  envoys  to  and 
fro.  Both  Fan  and  Han  shall  change  horses  at  the  Chiangchiin 
Pass,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Suiyung  Barrier  the  great  T'ang  shall 
provide  for  the  missions,  while  to  the  west  of  the  city  of 
Ch'ingshui(/),  the  great  Fan  shall  entertain  them.  They  shall 
both  be  treated  with  due  ceremony,  according  to  the  near 
relationship  of  the  imperial  father  and  son-in-law,  so  that  within 
the  two  borders  neither  smoke  nor  dust  shall  rise,  no  word  of 
invasion  or  plunder  shall  be  heard,  and  there  shall  be  no  longer 
anxious  fear  and  trembling.  The  frontier  guards  shall  be  dismissed^ 
and  the  land  have  perfect  quiet  in  consequence  of  this  joyful  event. 

*'  Their  grace  shall  be  handed  down  to  ten  thousand  generations, 
and  sounds  of  grateful  praise  shall  extend  to  wherever  the  sun  and 
moon  shine.  The  Fan  shall  be  at  peace  in  the  Fan  country,  the 
Han  also  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Han  country,  and  this  is  truly  a 
great  deed  of  good  augury.  They  shall  keep  their  sworn  oaths, 
and  there  shall  never  be  any  change. 

**  They  have  looked  up  to  the  three  precious  ones,  to  all  the  holy 
saints,  to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  and  begged  them  to  be 
their  witnesses(y).  A  sworn  treaty  like  this,  each  one  has  severally 
written  and  exposed,  having  sacrificed  the  victims  for  the  sworn 
ceremony,  and  ratified  this  text.  Should  they  not  keep  these  oaths, 
and  either  Fan  or  Han  disregard  the  treaty,  and  break  the  sworn 
agreement,  may  there  come  to  them  misfortune  and  calamity! 
Provided  only  that  the  work  of  rebels  against  the  state,  or  secret 
plotters,  shall  not  be  included  as  a  breach  of  the  sworn  ceremony. 

**  The  Fan  and  Han  sovereigns  and  ministors(A)  have  all  bowed 
down  and  solemnly  made  oath,  and  carefully  drawn  up  the  written 
documents.  The  witnesses  of  the  two  sovereigns,  the  officers  who 
ascended  the  altar,  have  reverently  written  their  names  below,  and 
the  sworn  treaty  like  this  has  been  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury." 
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Notes  to  Appendix  I. 

(a)  The  beginning  of  the  Tibetan  is  \^|  |^^*g'^«l*5*4^''5l'av^«l*g«l* 

^^•'^•^C;||^'*^'^'*J*'^*^''^*5'V^^*\      B<>d»  ^^  equivalent  of  the 

Chinese  Fan,  properly  read  Po,  is  still  the  native  name  of  Tibet,  and  iZgya  the 
name  they  apply  to  China.  The  title  of  the  great  rgyal-po,  ^tsan-po,  appears  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  tsan-p'u,  which  is  explained  to  mean  champion 
or  hero  (Note  4),  which  agrees  with  the  corresponding  adjective  definea  as 
firm,  strong.  The  title  of  tne  Chinese  Emperor  is  *  Lora  of  China,  Hang-te ' 
(now  Huang-ti).  The  blank  space  in  the  original  is  a  sign  of  respect  before  the 
names  of  sovereigns. 

(b)  Dhon  zhang  may  mean  uncle  and  nephew,  like  the  Chinese  equivalents. 

(r)  The  stone  monument  called  pei  ui  Chinese  is  a  large  oblong  slab,  which  is 

usually  erected  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise ;  it  is  ui  Tibetan  ^*^^ 

(d)  The  title  of  the  Emperor  (see  Note  69)  is  rendered  phonetically,  not  trans- 
lated, in  the  Tibetan.    The  Chinese  title  of  the  Tibetan  sovereign  is  unfortunately 

a  blank  in  the  rubbing,  and  the  Tibetan  is  only  partially  legible :  ^*^7^*^ 

(e)  The  versions  in  Chinese  books  give  here  *  to  the  east  of  T*ao  and  Min,* 
the  names  of  two  cities  in  the  south  of  Kansu,  which  I  have  omitted  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Tibetan  text. 

(/)  Ch'ingshuihsien,  in  Tibetan  "i^*B' ^y  (see  Note  49). 

(g)  This  paragraph  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  objects  of  worship  of  the 
Tibetans  at  this  time.  The  three  precious  objects  of  Buddhist  faith  are  Buddha, 
Dharma  (the  law),  and  Saitigha  (the  priesthood) ;    the  expression  ia  literally 

rendered  in  the  Tibetan  ^'^^'^^^  ;  f^^^^*^  is  defined  as  a  title  of  honour 
for  male  saints,  and  men  of  genius  and  learning. 

(A)  Sovereign  and  minister  ;  in  Chinese,  chiin  ch'en ;  in  Tibetan,    S^*(3^ 


Appendix  II. 
Itinerary  from  the  Tang  HutoryiX), 

From  Shan-ch'eng-hsien(2),  where  there  is  the  Ho-ynan-chun 

(garrison),  to  Lin-fan-ch'eng W.       60 

From   Lin-fan-ch^eng    to    the    Pai-shui-chiin    in   Sui-jung- 

ch'eng W.        60 

From  Sui-jung-ch'eng  to  Ting-jung-cVeng    S.W.       60 

From  Ting-jung-ch'eng,  across  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
to  the  T^en-wei-chiin,  which  was  established  in  the  old 
city  Shih-p*u-ch*eng(3),  in  the   17th  year  of  K*ai-yuan 
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(729),  and  first  called  Chen-wu-chiin,  lost  to  the  T'ufan 
in  741,  re-conquered  in  the  8th  year  of  T*ien-pao  (749), 
when  its  name  was  changed , . . . .  S.         7 

From  T'ien-wei-chiin  to  the  Ch'ih-ling(4)  (Red  Range),  to 
the  west  of  which  is  the  T'ufan  boundary  monument 
of  the  period  K'ai-yuan W.       20 

From  Chen-wu-chiin,  through  the  Wei-ch*ih  Valley,  past  the 
K'u-pa-hai(5),  and  the  wooden  palisade  of  Wang  Hiao- 
chieh(6)  to  Mo-U-yi(7) 90 

From  Mo-li-yi,  past  Kung-chu  Fo-t'ang(8),  and  Ta-fei-ch'uan 

to  Na-lu-yi,  the  T'ukuhun(9)  boundary 280 

From  Na-lu-yi,  past  I^uanch'uan  (Hot  springs),  and  Lieh-mo- 

hai,  to  the  crossing  over  the  Yellow  River 440 

From  the  Yellow  River  to  Chung-lung-yi 470 

From   Chung-lung-yi,   across    the   Hsi-yueh   River,   to  the 

western  boundary  of  the  Tomi(lO)  country    210 

From  the  Tomi  boundary,  over  the  H8i-niu(ll)  River,  which 

is  crossed  by  a  cane  bridge  to  Lieh-yi 100 

From    Lieh-yi,    past    Shih-t'ang,    T*u-fan-ts*un     (Tibetan 
village),  over  the  Chieh-chih  Bridge,  where  two  rocks 
stand  opposite  each  other  on  the  north  and  south,  then 
along  the  Chieh-chih  Valley  to  P'o-yi,  where  the  Ta-yueh 
River  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  creepers 440 

From  the  Ta-jrueh  River,  past  the  T'an-ch'ih  and  Yii-ch'ih 

(lakes),  to  Hsi-no-lo-yi 630 

From  Hsi-no-lo-yi,  over  a  bridge  across  the  Ch'i-liang-ning 
River,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Ta-su  River  to  Hu-mang-yi. 
To  this  place  the  Princess  always  sends  envoys  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  Chinese  envoys  on  their  way  to  Tibet.     320 

From  Hu-mang-yi,  through  the  Hu-mang-hsia(12)  (Pass)  for 
over  ten  li,  where  two  opposite  mountain  precipices  are 
spanned  by  a  small  bridge,  and  there  are  three  waterfalls, 
where  the  water  flows  as  if  poured  out  of  large  vases,  so 
that  below  all  is  smoke  and  mist,  to  Yeh-ma-yi 100 

From  Yeh-ma-yi  (Wild  horse  station),  through  T'ufan 
cultivated  fields,  and  past  Lo-ch'iao-t'ang,  to  Ho- 
ch'uan-3ri    400 

From  Ho-ch*uan-yi,  past  the  Shu-ch*en-hai  (lake),  to  Ka-pu- 
lan-yi,  beside  which  are  the  San-lo-ku  Mountains,  where 
the  snow  remains  unmelted 130 

From  Ka-pu-lan-yi  to  the  T*u*lu-chi-yi.    When  the  T'ang 
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missioii  arrives  here,  the  tsanp'u  always  sends  enYoys  to 
welcome  them   60 

From  T'u-lu-chi-yi,  through  the  liu-ku  (Willow  Valley), 
where,  at  the  hamlet  of  Mang-pu-chih,  there  is  a  hot 
spring  which  springs  up  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
surrounded  by  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  rice  can  be 
boiled;  then  past  the  T'ang-lo-yeh-yi  Mountains,  the 
place  where  the  tsanp'u  worships  the  gods,  to  Nung- 
ko-yi 250 

Lo-hsieh  (Lhasa)  is  situated  to  the  south-east,  200  li  distant 
from  Nung-ko-yi.  When  the  Tang  mission  arrives  here, 
the  T'ufan  ministers  of  state  have  always  sent  envoys  to 
await  them    

From  Nung-ko-yi,  past  Yen-ch'ih  (Salt  lake),  and  Nuan- 
ch'uan  (Warm  springs),  and  the  Chiang-pu-Ung  River 
to  the  crossing  over  the  Chiang-chi  River 110 

From  the  Chiang-chi  River,  through  T'ufan  cultivated  fields, 

to  Tsu-ko-yi,  where  the  Tsang  River  is  crossed 260 

From  Tsu-ko-yi,  past  Fo-t'ang  (Buddhist  temple),  to  Pu- 
l^i^g-yi)  where  the  mission  is  lodged  in  the  Hung-lu- 
kuan(13)     180 

The  Residence  of  the  tsanp'u  is  reached,  to  the  south-west 
of  which  is  the  Pa-pu-hai(14). 


Notes  to  Appendix  II. 

(1 )  This  itinerary  is  extracted  from  the  geographical  section  of  the  T'ang  History, 
where  it  is  given  under  Shanchou,  the  modem  Hsiningfu.  One  of  the  principal 
routes  of  the  present  day  to  Tibet  starts  from  the  same  city,  and  is  laid  down  on 
the  large  atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  runs  S.£  of  the  Lake  Kokonor,  crosses 
the  Yellow  R.  near  its  source,  afterwards  the  upper  stream  of  the  Yangtift  called 
Mums  Ussu,  next  the  Sok  R.  and  the  Kara  Ussu  affluents  of  the  R.  Nu  or  Salwin, 
then  between  the  Tengri  Lake  and  Lhasa,  S.W.  to  the  Sanpu  R.,  and  finally  across 
that  river  to  Shikatse  (Teshu  Lumbo)  (cf.  Klaproth,  Description  du  Tubet,  p.  262). 
This  route  would  appear  to  be  mainly  identical  with  the  above,  although  the 
names  of  the  places  are  all  changed,  but  the  whole  country  is  almost  comnletely 
unknown.  The  route  of  Abbe  Hue  to  Lhasa,  and  of  Prejevalsky  to  the  Mums 
Ussu,  were  both  to  the  W.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  date  of  the  itinerary ;  but, 
from  intemal  evidence,  it  must  have  been  between  734,  when  the  Ch'ihling  boundary 
monument  was  erected,  and  741,  when  the  Princess  of  Chinch*eng  died. 

(2)  Shanch*enghsien  was  one  of  the  district  cities  of  Shanchou,  situated  120  li 
to  the  W.     It  was  founded  in  677,  and  garrisoned  with  14,000  troops. 

(3)  See  Note  38. 

(4)  See  Note  39. 

(6)  The  K'upahai  was  also  called  Pohai  (p.  4),  in  the  T'ukuhun  Record  Poliang, 
there  being  a  bndge  across. 

(6)  The  general  who  defeated  the  T*ufan  and  reconquered  the  four  chen  in  692. 
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(7)  Yi  means  a  poflt-station. 

(8)  Princess*  Buddhist  temple. 

(9)  See  Note  11. 

aO)  Also  written  Tanmni,  bounded  W.  by  the  Sup'i,  E.  by  the  Pailan  (Note  13). 

(11)  Hsiniu  means  yak.     This  is  the  modem  Murus  Ussu. 

(12)  The  western  boundary  of  the  Sup'i  state  (Note  42).  From  the  cane  brid^ 
OTer  the  Yak  R.  to  this  pass,  for  1400  b,  the  road  lay  through  the  territory  of  this 
people,  who  were  ruled  oy  female  soyereiens  and  ministers  up  to  the  year  742. 
This  pass  was  mistaken  by  Elaproth  for  Sie  name  of  a  separate  people  or  state 
(see  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  Atlas). 

(13)  The  Hunglukuan  would  be  analogous  to  the  Chinese  Honglussii,  the  court 
of  state  ceremonial,  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  missions. 

(14)  Papu  hai  (sea  or  lake)  might  possibly  be  applied  to  a  river.  The  Resi- 
dence of  the  tsanp'u  is  said  in  another  place  to  be  m  the  Papu  ch*uan  (yalley). 
The  river  which  runs  through  the  valley  in  which  Teshu  Lumbo  is  situated,  and 
joins  the  Sanpu  near  Shikatse,  is  called  the  Tang  R.,  and  one  of  its  affluents 
Shapu  R.  A  Chinese  commentotor  ^ets  triumphantly  over  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  Chashih  Limpu  pronounced  rapidly  would  be  Papu  ! 
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Art.  XIX. — Notes  on  some  Inedited  Coins,  from  a  CoUedion 
made  in  Persia  during  the  Years  1877—1879.  By  Guy 
Le  Strakoe,  M.R.A.S. 

During  a  three  years'  stay  that  I  made  in  Persia,  while 
travelling  about  the  country,  and  living  in  Tehran,  Meshed, 
Ispahan,  and  Shiraz,  I  made  a  small  collection  of  coins,  and 
passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  trying  to  decipher  their 
legends,  and  reading  in  Persian  histories  what  I  was  able  to 
find  about  the  kings  and  princes  whose  names  occurred 
thereon.  Since  I  have  come  home,  Mr.  Poole,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Coins  at  the  British  Museum,  has  kindly  looked  over  my 
collection,  and,  while  pointing  out  what  is  new,  has  most 
courteously  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  scholarship  in  clear- 
ing up  many  difficulties;  to  his  various  coUeagues  in  the 
Medal  Room  I  am  also  indebted  for  assistance  and  in- 
struction. 

It  is  of  course  useless  mentioning  coins  already  well  known 
by  the  British  Museum  and  other  catalogues.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  those  few  which  I  believe  to  be 
inedited. 

Among  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae  that  are  in  any  way 
noteworthy,  there  is  a  triobolus  of  Seleucus  I.,  Nicator,  on 
the  rev.  of  which  is  a  drinking  or  feeding  horse,  in  front  of 
Zeus'  feet.  A  drachm  of,  I  believe,  Seleucus  III.,  bears  on 
the  exergue  of  the  reverse  the  letters  EO ;  but  this  can  hardly 
refer  to  Ephesus,  for  the  town  was  not  in  Seleucus'  hands. 
On  the  rev.  of  a  drachm  of  Antiochus  III.,  Great,  are  the 
letters  MEN  above  the  head  of  the  seated  ApoUo. 

While  in  Khorasan  I  obtained  three  copper  coins  of 
Sanabares,  a  Bactrian  king.  The  name  has  been  read  before 
by  Thomas  (Num.  Chron.  1871,  vol.  xi.  p.  202),  as  also  by  M 
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Sallet  (Zeitschr.  von  Numism.  vol.  vi.  p.  364),  as  forming  its 
genitive  in  ^ava^apou^.  On  my  specimens  there  may  be 
read  quite  clearly 

BACIAEYC    CANABAPHC 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  noted  before. 

Parthian  coins  were  of  course  very  common,  especially 
drachms  and  the  copper  pieces,  which  unfortunately  were,  as 
a  rule,  in  too  bad  a  condition  to  permit  of  their  being  read. 
I  never  came  across  any  of  the  large  tetradrachms ;  and 
though  I  have  some  seventy  specimens  of  drachms,  I  have 
only  one  new  coin  among  them ;  it  is  apparently  of  one  of 
Mithradates  I.'s  satraps ;  on  the  obv.  is  a  head  to  the  right 
(not,  as  is  usual,  to  the  left),  bearded,  and  bound  by  the  tiara ; 
on  the  rev.  is  the  usual  king  seated  on  a  stool  without  a 
back,  and  round  him  is  written 

B^i\^ECli    METAAOY    AP^AKOY 

The  coin  resembles  one  figured  in  pi.  ii.  No.  3  of  the 
Parthian  Coins,  by  Mr.  Gardner,  in  the  Numismata  Orientalia, 
the  new  edition. 

On  a  drachm  of  Artabanus  IT.,  like  pi.  ii.  No.  13  of  the 
above-mentioned  work,  the  inscription  runs  in  my  specimen 

BA^IAEO^     MErAAGY     AP^AKOY     eEOnATPOY 

NIKATOPO^ 

the  usual  form  being  ©EOnATOPO^;  but  both  are 
barbarous  Greek. 

I  hunted  through  a  great  many  coins  of  those  ascribed  to 
Orodes  I.  and  Pacorus,  but  could  find  none  on  which  the 
KAI  AP^AKOV  riAKGPY  was  clear;  for  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letters  at  that  time  is  so  barbarous,  that  almost 
anything  may  be  read  with  a  little  turning  and  twisting. 

Sassanian  coins  are  much  rarer  in  Persia  than  Parthian ; 
and  of  those  that  I  was  able  to  get,  none  turned  out  to  be 
new.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ispehbedi  coins  of 
Tabaristan,  and  to  the  early  Pehlevi- Arabic  dirhems  of  my 
collection.  Dinars  and  dirhems  of  the  Ehalifate  were  of 
course  common,  but  I  found  nothing  on  them  that  had  not 
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been  already  noted  by  Tiesenbansen  in  bis  Monnaies  des 
Khalifes  Orientaox,  except  perbaps  a  mncb-clipped  dinar  of 
Al-Matawwakely  bearing  bis  name  on  tbe  reverse  area ;  tbe 
date  is  a.h.  237,  and  tbe  mint-city  is  Sana'a — tbe  remarkable 
point  in  tbe  coin ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole,  in  bis 
Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins,  toL  t. 
p.  xxxY,  tbe  Beni  Ziyad  would  seem  to  bave  beld  tbe 
lordship  of  Sana'a  as  early  as  204,  or  thereabouts.  Tiesen- 
bausen  makes  no  mention  of  any  coins  struck  at  Sana'a  of 
about  this  time. 

I  have  also  a  rare  dinar  of  tbe  Beni  Aghlab  of  tbe  year  296. 

The  obverse  area  has  ^1 ),  etc.,  as  usual ;  on  the  obverse 
margin  is  :J^  «^»^V  ^^;^  ^^  i^TtJ  ^^^-^^^^^  with  tbe  curious 
tail  to  the  ^j  of  i^»^V  which  is  characteristic  of  tbe  coins 
of  this  dynasty ;  the  reverse  area  has  : 


jA^^ — Ja'aiTar. 
and  the  marginal  inscription  is  : 

with  no  mint-citv,  as  is  usual. 

Now  as  the  power  of  Beni  Aghlab  fell  in  Rajab,  296,  this 
must  have  been  one  of  the  last  of  their  dinars — who  the 
Ja*afar  is  I  am  unable  to  find  out.  I  bought  this  coin  in 
Tehran  ;  and  though  the  obverse  is  much  rubbed,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

The  gem,  however,  of  my  collection  is  a  dinar  of  Al  Hasan 
ben  Al  Kasem  the  Alide,  who  in  Weil's  Gesch.  der  Chalifen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  614,  is  mentioned  as  having  held  rule  at  Amol  in 
Tabaristan.  I  believe  none  of  his  coins  have  been  published 
before. 

The  date  is  a.h.  306;  the  weight  59'5grs,  and  size  4  of 
Mionnet's  scale.     On  the  obverse  area  is  : 

^1 5!,  etc. 
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Outer  margin : 

"  For  God  only  desireth  to  put  away  filthiness  from  you  ^ 
as  his  household,  and  with  cleansing  to  cleanse  you." — 
Koran,  xxxiii.  33. 

Inner  margin : 


Reverse  area : 
Reverse  margin : 

"  A  sanction  is  given  to  those  who — ^because  they  have 
suffered  outrages — have  taken  up  arms,  and  verily  God  is 
well  able  to  succour  them." — Koran,  xxii.  40.     Rodwell. 

Amol,  though  not,  I  believe,  unknown  as  a  mint-city,  is 
of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  The  verse  from  the  Koran 
xxxiii.  33,  is  found  again  on  the  coins  of  the  Hasani 
Sherifs  of  Marocco  of  the  tenth  century,^  but  without  the 
last  three  words,  i.e.  stopping  with  the  word  vj^-wJl.  The 
verse  on  the  reverse  margin  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  no 
other  coins ;  it  would  hardly  have  been  taken  by  any  one  not 
in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Khalifeh.  This  Al 
Hasan  was  sumamed  Al  Dt^i  al  Saghir  (see  Weil,  loc.  ciL 
note  3).  On  his  coins,  however,  he  takes  the  title  of  his 
predecessor — ^Al  Da'i  ila  '1  Hakk. 

In  the  J.  R.  A.  S.  1875,  p.  252,  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  has 
described  a  dinar  having  the  mint- city  'Ani.  While  in 
Tehran  I  bought  a  dinar  which  turns  out  to  be  a  weD- 
executed  forgery  purporting  to  be  struck  at  that  city.  It  is 
extremely  well  made,  but  weighs  only  42*5gr8.  It  is  dated 
314  A.H.     On  its  obverse  and  reverse  areas  is  written : 


^  The  pronoun  is  here  in  the  pi.  masc.,  whereas  the  plur.  fern,  is  used  in 
le  previous  part  of  the  Terse.  The  partisans  of  Ali  quote  this  passaee  to  prove 
le  intimate  union  of  Ali  and  his  posterity  with  the  Prophet. — BodweU's  Koran. 
*  See  Cat.  Or.  Coins  in  Brit.  Mas.,  1880,  toI.  t.  p.  88. 
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who  afterwards  succeeded  as  Ar-Badi  billah.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  although  the  coin  is  a  forgery,  yet  that  it 
presupposes  a  real  coin  somewhere  from  which  it  was 
copied.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  good — so  good  as 
to  deceive  at  first  sight  the  experienced  judges  of  the  British 
Museum.     May  it  not  be  a  counterfeit  of  the  time  ? 

Three  dinars  of  Nuh  ibn  Nasr,  the  Samanide  Amir,  I  think 
deserve  mention;  they  are  all  from  the  same  mint-city — 
Nish&pur ;  their  dates  are  331,  333,  337.  The  first  of  a.h. 
331  has  the  usual  obverse — viz.  the  1st  symbol,  date  on  inner 
margin  and  the  verse  from  the  Koran,  cxxx.  3,  on  outer. 
The  reverse  area  has  : 


aU 


the  Nasr  being  spelt  with  a  {jm  instead  of  a  ^jo.  The  reverse 
margin  is  the  usual  Ilnd  symbol.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine. 

The  second  dinar  of  a.  h.  333  has  a  similar  obverse,  except 
for  the  difference  in  date ;  its  reverse  area  has  : 


with  a  very  clearly-written  ^  in  the  Nasr.  The  marginal 
inscription  is  the  usual  Ilnd  symbol  divided  from  the  area  by 
a  single  line. 

Next  we  come  to  the  dinar  of  a.h.  337,  with  obverse  as  on 
the  two  former  coins ;  the  reverse  also  exactly  like  the  dinar  of 
A.H.  33'i  bears  the  Khalifeh  Al  Mustakfi's  name,  though  he 
had  been  deposed  in  a.h.  334  by  the  Buyehs.  It  differs 
from  the  dinar  of  a.h.  333  in  this,  that  its  reverse  area  is 
separated  from  its  marginal  legend  (the  Ilnd  symbol)  by  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  line. 

And  lastly  is  a  beautiful  dinar  of  Majd  ad  Dauleh  Buyeh 
of  the  year  a.h.  398.  On  the  obverse  and  reverse  the 
marginal  inscriptions  are  contained  within  hexagonal  lines ; 
the  mint-city  is  Muhammadiyeh ;  on  the  obverse  area  is  the 
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name  of  the  Khalifeh  Alkader  billah  ;  on  the  reverse  area  are 
Majd  ad  Dauleh's  titles  after  the  usual — 

thus: 

The  dinar  is  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  all  the  letters 
may  be  easily  made  out. 

Before  closing  these  notes  I  may  mention  that  I  bought 
in  Shiraz  a  dirhem  of  a.h.  131,  coined  at  Ash-Shamiyeh, 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  in  Poole's  Brit,  Mus.  Cat.  of 
Eastern  Khalifehs,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Ash-Shamiyeh  would  seem 
to  have  had  a  mint  for  but  a  single  year. 
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Art.  XX. — Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

By  Oscar  Frankfurter,  Ph.D. 

The  following  three  Pali  suttas  strictly  bear  on  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  I  trust  they 
will,  as  far  as  Southern  Buddhism  is  ooncemedy  help  to 
finally  settle  the  question. 

The  suttas  are  taken  from  the  Samyutta  Nikaya,  and  form 
respectively  the  4thy  Sth,  and  9th  part  of  the  Sa]ayatana- 
vaggo,  which  itself  forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  Samyutta 
Nikaya.^  The  suttas  are  called  respectively  Jambukhadaka- 
Bamyuttam,  Samandakasamyuttam,  and  Asankhatasam- 
yuttam. 

The  text  is  chiefly  based  on  the  Phayre  manuscript  of  the 
India  OflBce  Library  (Ph.).  Besides  this  I  used  a  MS.  written 
in  Singhalese  characters,  belonging  to  Th.  Satchell,  Esq.,  of 
Hampstead  (S.),  which  breaks  up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Asaiikhatasamyuttam ;  and  a  MS.  of  the 
Asaiikhatusarayuttam  on  paper  (D.),  written  in  Singhalese 
characters,  copied  for  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq.,  by  Deva 
Aranolis,  from  an  old  MS.  belonging  to  Dadalla  Vihare, 
near  Galle,  now  in  possession  of  the  British  Museum  (Or. 
2261),  to  which  it  came  with  the  other  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  late  Professor  Childers. 

The  Jumbukhadakasamyuttaiii  as  well  as  the  Samandaka- 
samyuttam  relate  conversations  which  respectively  the 
paribbajaka  Jambukhadaka  (one  who  feeds  on  rose-apples) 
and  Samandaka  held  with  Gotama's  famous  contemporary 
Sariputta.  The  Asahkhatasaihyuttaih  is  a  sermon  preache 
by  Gotama  himself  on  Nirvana. 

*  See  Wester^aard,  Cat.  21b.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  suttas  of  thin  part, 
W.  omitH  the  !Samunclakaj^am\iittam  and  the  Mogallonasaibj'uttain,  which  ooth 
mmediately  follow  the  Jambukhodakasamjruttam. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  usual  beginning,  '^  evaih  me 
sutaih/'  ''  thus  I  have  heard/'  is  wanting  in  all  three  suttas, 
— ^that  the  Asankhatasaihyuttam  has  no  introduction  what- 
ever. The  words  "  evam  me  sutaih  "  seem  to  occur,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  in  the  whole  of  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  only  where 
something  more  or  less  fabulous  is  related. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Marasamyuttam,  which  relates 
Gotama's  encounter  with  Mara  and  his  daughters,  and  the 
final  retreat  of  Mara;  in  the  Yalahakasamyuttam,  which 
treats  in  a  somewhat  ironical  manner  on  the  changes  of  the 
weather ;  in  the  Moggallanasamyuttam,  which  treats  on  the 
supernatural  powers  attained  by  Moggallana. 

To  give  a  translation  of  the  three  suttas  is  superfluous: 
the  technical  difficulties  remain  the  same  if  rendered  into 
English,  so  I  prefer  to  give  only  an  abstract  of  each  of  the 
three  Suttas,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  notes  on  the  text. 

1)  Jambukhadakasamyuttam. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  venerable  Sariputta  lived  in  the  village 
of  Nalaka,  in  Magadhi.  Then  the  paribbajaka  Jambhu- 
khadaka  went  to  the  venerable  Sariputta,  and  having  ap- 
proached him,  he  greeted  fiiendlily  the  venerable  Sariputta, 
and  having  exchanged  with  him  the  compliments  of  friend- 
ship and  civility,  he  seated  himself  near  him.  And  having 
seated  himself  near  him,  the  paribbajaka  Jambhukadaka  thus 
addressed  the  venerable  Sariputta  (§  1) : 

"  There  is  a  thing  called  Nirvana,  Sariputta.  What  then 
is,  Sir,  Nirvana  P  " 

**  **  The  cessation  of  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance ;  this  is 
called  Nirvana.  There  is  further  a  path — there  is  a  way  to 
the  realization  of  Nirvana."  " 

"  There  is  indeed.  Sir,  a  path,  there  is  indeed  a  way  to  the 
realization  of  Nirvana.  Which  then  is  the  path,  which  then 
is  the  step  to  the  realization  of  Nirvana  ?  " 

•'  *'  That  is  indeed,  Sir,  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  for  the 
realization  of  Nirvana,  viz.  right  views,  right  aims,  right 
speech,   right  conduct^   right  livelihood,   right  keeping  in 
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mind,  right  meditation ;  that  is  indeed  the  path  and  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  Nirvana."  " 

**  Good  is  the  path,  good  is  the  way  for  the  realization  of 
Nirvana,  adequate  for  zeal"  (§  2). 

The  answer  to  the  question  what  Arhatship  means,  and  the 
way  and  path  how  to  attain  it,  is  the  same  as  that  contained 
in  answer  to  the  question  about  Nirvana  (§  3). 

The  next  question  is,  who  are  the  orthodox  among  the 
people,  who  are  the  righteous  among  the  people,  and  who  are 
the  happy  among  the  people. 

Sariputta  answers :  Those  who  having  forsaken  lust  preach 
the  law,  who  having  forsaken  anger  preach  the  law,  who 
having  forsaken  ignorance  preach  the  law,  are  the  orthodox 
among  the  people. 

Those  who  walk  about,  after  having  forsaken  lust  and 
anger  and  ignorance,  are  the  righteous  among  the  people. 

Those  by  whom  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance  has  been 
abandoned,  has  been  rooted  out,  has  been  destroyed,  has  been 
annihilated,  so  that  it  will  never  rise  up  again,  are  the 
happy  among  the  people. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  how  to  get  rid  of  lust,  anger, 
and   ignorance,   is,   as   always,   the   Noble  Eightfold  Path 

(§  4). 

In  §  5  we  have  the  question,  for  what  purpose  do  they 
lead  a  religious  life  under  the  ascetic  Gotama,  and  he  answers, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  suflFering.  To 
perceive  this  knowledge  Sariputta  names  again  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path. 

In  §  6,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  how  many  ways  can 
one  attain  comfort,  Sariputta  says  that  a  bhikkhu  may 
attain  comfort  when  he  has  correctly  perceived  the  origin, 
the  cessation,  the  feeling,  the  danger,  and  un trustworthiness 
of  the  organs  and  objects  of  sense. 

In  §  7  Sariputta  says  the  highest  comfort  is  obtained  when, 
after  having  perceived  the  origin,  etc.,  of  the  organs  and 
objects  of  sense,  the  bhikkhu  is  immediately  made  free. 

From  §§8  to  16  we  have  then  an  enumeration  of  diflFerent 
things,  which  by  the  Buddhistic  philosophy  are  considered  as 
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evils,  to  get  rid  of  which  Sariputta  again  recommends  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

These  are — §    8.  The  Three  Sensations. 
§    9.  The  Three  Sins. 
§  10.  Ignorance. 
§  11.  The  Three  Cravings. 
§  12.  The  Four  Streams. 
§  13.  The  Four  Attachments. 
§  14.  Existence  in  its  Three  Forms. 
§  15.  Suffering. 
§  16.  The  Elements  of  Being. 
''  How  now,  Sariputta  I     What  is  difficult  in  this  doctrine 
and  discipline  ?  " 

""Giving  up  the  world,  indeed.  Sir,  is  difficult  in  this 
doctrine  and  discipline."  " 

"  What  is  difficult  for  him  who  has  given  up  the  world  ?  " 
"  "  For  him  who  has  given  up  the  world,  the  delighting  in 
that  state  is  difficult."  " 

"  For  one  who  so  delights,  what,  Sir,  is  difficult  ?  " 
"  "  For  one  who  delights^  Sir,  the  performance  of  greater 
and  lesser  laws  is  difficult."  " 

"  Does  it  take  long,  Sir,  for  him  who  fulfils  the  greater 
and  lesser  duties,  for  a  bhikkhu  to  become  an  Arhat  P  " 
Not  long,  Sir  "  "  (§17). 
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2)  Samandakasamtuttam. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  venerable  Sariputta  lived  in  XJkkaveli, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gang&  river,  among  the  Yajjians. 
Then  the  paribbajaka  Samandaka  went  to  the  venerable 
Sariputta,  and  having  approached,  he  friendly  greeted  the 
venerable  Sariputta,  and  having  exchanged  with  him  the 
compliments  of  friendship  and  civility,  he  seated  himself 
near  him.  And  having  seated  himself  near  him,  the  paribba- 
jaka Samandaka  thus  addressed  the  venerable  Sariputta. 

Then  follow  §  2  and  §  17  of  the  Jambukhadakasamyuttam. 
Instead  of  a  table  of  contents,  it  says :  "  The  contents  similar 
to  the  preceding." 
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3)    ASAMKHATASAMYUTTAM. 

"  Nirvana  I  teach  you,  bhikkhus!  and  the  way  which  leads 
to  Nirvana.     Listen.     What,  bhikkhus,  is  Nirvana  P 

"  The  cessation  of  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance ;  that  is  called, 
bhikkhus,  Nirvana  (§  1). 

**  What  is  the  way  which  leads  to  Nirvana  P 
'' The  meditation  on  the  body;  that  is  called,  bhikkhus,  the 
way  which  leads  to  Nirvana  (§  2). 

"  Thus  was  preached  by  me  Nirvana,  thus  the  way  which 
leads  to  Nirvana,  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
teacher,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  him,  who  seeks 
after  the  good  of  the  disciples,  who  being  pitiful,  is  full  of 
pity — that  to  you  by  me.  Kejoice,  0  bhikkhus,  in  this 
forest  life,  in  solitude ;  give  not  up,  give  yourself  no  cause 
for  repentance — thus  is  our  teaching  to  you  "  (§  3). 

The  identical  answer  to  what  is  Nirvana  occurs  over  and 
over  again  in  the  sutta,  and  as  ways  and  means  he  Ogives  the 
following  series  of  answers : 

§  5.  Tranquillity  and  Spiritual  Insight. 
§§  8,  9.  The  Two  Sets  of  Self-concentration. 
§  10.  The  Four  Earnest  Meditations. 
§  11.  The  Four  Right  Exertions. 
§  12.  The  Four  Paths  to  Iddhi. 
§  13.  The  Five  Senses. 
§  14.  The  Five  Powers. 
§  15.  The  Seven  Constituents  of  Wisdom. 
§  16.  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 
In  the  second  chapter  the  full  text  of  the  way  how  to 
attain  Nirvana  is  given,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an 
enumeration  of  diflFerent  expressions  for  Nirvana. 

The  answer  given  by  Sariputta,  as  well  as  the  sermon 
preached  by  Gotama  in  these  suttas  on  Nirvana,  fully  bears 
out  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  expressed  in  his 
valuable  little  book  on  Buddhism,  viz.  that  Nirvana  is  to  be 
attained  in  this  life. 

p.  ill :  "What,  then,  is  Nirvana P  It  is  the  extinction  of 
that  sinful,  grasping  condition  of  mind  and  hearty  which  toould 
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othericise,  according  to  the  great  mystery  of  karma,  he  the  caune 
^f  reneKed  indivUluat  evidence.  That  extinction  is  to  be 
brought  aboat  by,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  growth  of  the 
opposite  condition  of  mind  and  heart;  and  it  is  complete 
when  that  opposite  condilion  is  reached. 

"  Nirvana  is  therefore  the  same  thing  as  a  nnh&s,  calm 
ulale  of  mind,  and  if  translated  at  all,  may  best,  perhaps,  be 
rendered  '  holiness ' — holiness,  that  is,  in  the  Buddhist  sense 
—perfcci  peace,  goodness,  and  windom," 

And  further,  p.  115:  "It  follows,  I  think,  that  to  the 
mind  of  the  composer  of  the  Buddbavaiiisa,  Nirvana  meant 
not  the  extinction,  the  negation  of  being,  but  the  exlinctton, 
the  absence,  ofl/ie  three  fires  of  passion."  ^ 

Thut  is,  as  Gotama  expresses  it,  the  cessation  of  lust, 
Bnger,  and  ignorance.  Rago,  doso,  and  moho  are  enumerated 
iu  the  Sangltisutta  of  the  Digha  Nikaya  &a  the  three  fires 
(aggi)  and  the  three  obslacles  {kificana).  The  commentary 
Sumangala  Yilasini  explains  kiftcana  by  palibodho,  that  is, 
obstacle  to  religious  perfection  {Childers'  Diet.,  p.  205). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  view  of  Nirviina  as  laid 
down  in  these  Suttas  in  tlie  Fitakas  still  occurs  also  in  the 
commentaries  written  in  Ceylon  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

Thus  the  Commentator  on  the  Jatakas  says  {FausboU, 
p.  61): 

" '  By  what  can  every  heart  attain  to  lasting  hoppiness  and 
peace  p ' 

"And  to  him  whose  heart  was  estranged  from  sin  the 
answer  came,  '  ^V^len  the  fire  of  lust  is  gone  out,  then  peace 
(Nibbuta)  is  gained ;  when  the  fires  of  hatred  and  ignorance 
are  gone  out,  then  peace  is  gained;  when  the  troubles  of 
mind  arising  from  pride,  credulity,  and  all  other  sins  have 
ceased,  then  peace  is  gained !  Sweet  is  the  lesson  this  singer 
makes  me  hear,  for  the  Nirvana  of  Peace  (Nihbitnaih)  is  that 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  This  very  day  I 
will  break  away  from  household  cares.  I  will  renounce  the 
world !     I  will  follow  only  after  the  Nirvana  itself.'  "^ 
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Notes. 

As  we  have  to  refer  frequently  to  the  Sangltisutta  and  to 
the  Dasuttarasutta,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

These  suttas  are  the  last  two  of  the  Digha  Nikaya.  After 
an  introduction^  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
main  object  of  the  sutta,  Sariputta  gives,  at  the  request  of 
Gotama,  a  recital  (Sangiti)  of  the  laws  (dhamma)  preached 
by  the  Blessed  One,  full  of  wisdom,  etc.,  out  of  compassion 
for  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  gods  and  men. 

Atthi  kho  avuso  tena  Bhagavata  Janata  passata  arahata 
sammasambuddhena  (1-10)  dhamma  sammadakkhata  tattha 
sabbeheva  sangayitabbam  na  vivaditatabbam  yathayidam 
brahmacariyam  addhaniyam  assa  ciratthinikam  tadassa  ba- 
hujanahitaya  bahujanasukhaya  lokanukampakaya  atthaya 
hitaya  sukhaya  devamanussanam. 

The  Dasuttara-sutta  is  likewise  delivered  by  Sariputta  : 
for  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  for  putting  an  end  to  suffer- 
ing, for  the  release  from  all  bonds. 

Dasuttaram  pavakkhami  dhammam  nibbana-pattiya,  du- 
kkhass'  anta  kiriySiya,  sabbagandhappamocanam. 

He  gives  ten  laws,  which  he  calls  respectively — 

bahukaro  causing  much, 

bhavetabbo  to  be  increased, 

parinneyyo  to  be  learnt, 

pahatabbo  to  be  avoided, 

hanabhagiyo  conducive  to  abandonment, 

visesabhagiyo  conducive  to  superiority, 

duppati  vidho  difficult  to  comprehend, 

uppadetabbo  to  be  accomplished, 

abhinneyyo  to  be  known, 

sacchikatabbo  to  be  realized. 

Of  these  ten,  the  commentary  gives  the  following  explana- 
tions : 

bahukaro  ti  bahupakaro. 

bhavetabbo  ti         vaddhetabbo. 
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pariniieyyo  ti  tlhi  parifLilahi  parijanitabbo. 

pahatabbo  ti  pahananupassanaya  pajahitabbo. 

hanabhagiyo  ti  apayagami  parihanaya  samvattanako. 

visesabhagiyo  ti  visesagami  visesaya  samvattanako. 

duppati  viddfao  ti  duppaccakkhakaro. 

uppadetabbo  ti  nipphadetabbo. 

abhiiiileyyo  ti  iiataparinnaya  abhijanitabbo. 

sacchikatabbo  ti  paccakkham  katabbo. 

Sariputta's  answer  to  the  question,  in  which  way  and  by 
what  means  Arhatship  and  Nirvana  are  to  be  attained,  is,  by 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

In  Sangiti  Sutta  the  eight  divisions  of  the  Path  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  of  the  eight  good  practices 
(sammatta),  in  opposition  to  the  eight  micchatta  (wrong 
practices)  ;  and  in  the  Dasuttara  Sutta  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  the  dhamma  bhavetabba. 

In  quoting  the  Sangiti  Sutta  and  the  Dasuttara  Sutta,  I 
use  the  abbreviation  San.  S.  for  Sangiti  Sutta,  and  Das.  S. 
for  Dasuttara  Sutta. 

In  the  Mahasatippatthanasutta  of  the  Digha  Nikaya=the 
Satipatthanasutta  of  the  Majjhimanikaya  (see  R.  Morris,  in 
his  forthcoming  book  on  the  "  Seven  Jewels  of  the  Law,"  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference),  we  find  the  following 
explanation  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  : 

1)  Sammaditthi,  right  views.  These  right  views  concern 
suflFering,  the  origin  of  suflFering,  the  cessation  of  suflFering, 
and  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  sufiering.^  They  constitute 
the  four  great  truths  of  Buddhism,  and  are  enumerated  in 
the  San.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four  nanas,  and  in  the 
Das.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four  dhamma  abhinileyya.^ 

2)  Sammasankappo,  right  aims:   the  aim  of  renouncing 

^  Katamaca  sammaditthi  bhikkhave  P 

Dukkhe-fianam,  dukkha-samudaye-fianam,  dukkba-nirodhe-fianam,  dukkba- 
nirodha-gaminiya-patipadaya-fiHnaih — ayan  kbo  bhikkhave  sammaiditthi  vuccati. 

'  It  is  perhaps  worth  attention  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  katame  cattaro 
dhamma  uppadetabba,  the  Das.  S.  has  cattari  fia^ani.  These  are,  however, 
dhanmie  fianaih,  anvaye  iianain,  parricchede  fia^am,  samuttiya  fia^am.  The 
comm.  explains  the  first  as  knowledge  of  the  four  paths,  the  second  as  knowledge 
of  the  four  truths,  the  third  as  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  heart  of  others, 
the  fourth  as  general  knowledge. 
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the  world,  aims  free  from  malice,  aims  free  from  cmelty.^ 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  San.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the 
kusala-sankappa. 

3)  Sammavaca,  right  speech :  viz.  to  abstain  from  lying, 
slander,  harsh  language,  frivolous  language.^ 

These  constitute  the  ariya  vohara  of  the  San.  S. 

4)  Sammakammanto,  right  conduct :  viz.  to  abstain  from 
destroying  life,  from  taking  what  is  not  given,  and  adultery.^ 
I  do  not  find  an  enumeration  of  these  details  either  in  the 
San.  S.  or  in  the  Das.  S. 

5)  Sara  ma  ajivo,  right  livelihood :  who,  having  forsaken 
a  wrong  livelihood,  leads  a  thoroughly  good  life.* 

6)  Samma  vSyamo,  right  exertion.  These  exertions  are  (I) 
to  prevent  sinful  conditions  arising,  (2)  to  put  away  sinful 
states  already  existing,  (3)  to  produce  meritorious  states  not 
yet  in  existence,  and  (4)  to  retain  meritorious  states  already 
in  existence.^  In  the  Sangiti  Sutta  these  exertions  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  of  the  four  sammappadhana. 

7)  Samma  sati,  right  keeping  in  mind :  keeping  in  mind 
the  impurity  of  the  body,  the  evils  of  the  sensations,  the 
evanescence  of  thought,  the  conditions  of  existence.® 

In  the  San.  S.  these  satis  are  enumerated  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  four  satipatthanas,  and  in  the  Das.  S.  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  heading  of  the  four  dhamma  bhavetabba. 


^  Eatamo  ca  sammasankappo  ?  nekkhammasankappo,  aTjapadasaukappo, 
avihimsasankappo.     ayam  bhikkhavc  sammasankappo  vuccati. 

*  Katamaca  sammavaca  ?  musavada  veramani,  pisimavacaya®,  pharusaTacaya**, 
samphappalapaya**.     Ayam  bhikkhave  sammavaca  \iiccati. 

'  Katamo  ca  sammakammanto  ?  Panatipata  veramani,  adinnadana**,  kammeeu- 
micchacara''.     Ayam  bhikkhave  sammakanunanto  vuccati. 

*  Eatamo  ca  samma  ajivo P  Idha  ariya  savako  bhikkha  miccha  ajlvam  pahaya, 
sanmia  ajivena  jTvikam  kappeti.     Ayam  bhikkhave  samma  ajivo. 

^  Eatamo  ca  bhikkhave  samma  vayamo  ?  Idha,  bhikkhave,  bhikkha  anuppan- 
nanam  papakanam  akusalanam  dhammanahi  anuppadaya  chandam  janeti  vuya- 
mati  viriyam  arabhati  cittaih  pagganhati  padahati,  uppannanam  papakanam 
akusalanam  dhammanaih  pahana  chandam  janeti-pe-padahati,  anuppannanam  kiua- 
lanam  dhammanani  uppadaya  chandam  janeti -pe-padahati,  kusalanam  dhammanam 
thitiya  asammosaya  bhTy)'o  bhavava  vepullaya  bhavanaya  paripuriya  chandaui 
janeti  pe  padahati.     Ayam  vuccati  bhikknave  samma  vayamo. 

®  Eatamaca  bhikkhave  samma  sati  ?  Idha,  bhikkave,  bhikkhu  kaye  kayanupassi 
viharati  atapi  sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam,  vedanasu- 
vedananupassi  viharati  atapi  pe  abhijjhadomanassam,  citte  cittanupassi  viharati 
atapT  pe  abhijjhadomanassam,  dhammesadhammanupassi  viharati  atapi  pe  ab- 
hijjadomanassam.     Ayam  vuccati  bhikkhave  sammasati. 
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Sammasamiidhi,  right  meditation.  ADCording  to  the  Sati- 
patlhanaButta  they  are  the  four  atagea  of  JliaDa  meditation, 
through  wliich  gradually  the  believer'a  mind  la  purged  from 
bU  earthly  emotions.'  In  the  San.  S.  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  Leading  of  the  four  jhana  (cf.  Rhys  Duvids' 
"Buddhism,"  p.  175). 

Thus  fur  the  Eightfold  Path. 

It  seems  expedient  to  settle  Erst  the  question  about  the 
means  to  attain  Nirvana.  The  author  of  the  Asaiikhata- 
samyuttani  follows  a  numerical  order  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion by  what  ways  and  means  Nirviina  is  to  be  attained.  He 
begins  with  one  law,  then  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  and 
eight.  Therewith  he  concludes  the  first  chapter,  which  in 
the  Burmese  copy  ends  with  "  Nibbanasamyuttasa  patharao 
vaggo,"  whilst  the  Singhalese  copies  only  have  pathamo  vaggo. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  the  full  text  of  the  laws 
referred  to  in  the  first  chapter, 

Kaif'igatdmli.  This  is  the  dhammo  bhavetabbo  of  the 
Bas.  S.  It  has,  according  to  the  commentary  Sumangala 
VilaainT,  where  a  lengthy  description  is  given,  the  same 
meaning  as  kayanupassanit,  and  is  thus  the  first  of  the 
astipatthanas.^ 

Snmalho  ca  vipassaniica,  and  the  three  Samadhi,  are  re- 
Bpectively  the  two  and  three  dhamma  bhiivetabbii  of  the 
Bas.  S.     They  are  likewise  enumerated  in  the  San.  S. 

In  the  same  way  the  four  Satipatthanas,  the  seven  boj- 
'  jhatigas,  and  the  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  are  enumerated 
under  the  heading  of  the  dhamma  bhavetabba. 

The  full  text  of  the  seven  bojjhangas,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
I  Beoond  chapter,   agrees  with  the  bhiivaniipadhanaiu  of  the 


'  '    '      :■  akusalelii  dhaounehi  iHTitolikam  w 


pithamnijhNniua  upasaiupaiia  vihBjati ;  ritakka  ricacauam  Tupasania  ajjhnttBm 
MnpoMdanam  cet^  ekoilibbiiism  aTitakkani  BTiairam  BumiumiJBni  pnunkhain 
dnt^jihinadi  apawuiipajja  >ilunti>  pttiyi  ca  Tiraga  npekbaka  va  viosntti  sato 
aampajana  ^Dkhiuii  «n  kayeua  pa(iaamredeti  jkA  tam  arija  aoikktuniti  upeldchako 
Mtinia  mkhanlian  ti  tatiraijliuuini  npOMmpajja  riharnti:  mOchanii  «  pahiua 
dnVkhama  rn  pubaDa  pubbc  n  MmuumsadnmniussHniun  attliagTiinii  addukkluidi 
Mqkham  upeknuatipiinnuliUiiin  datutthnjihunam  uunminpajja  vibamti. 
'  Of.  Childen,  487 ;  alu  Dhammpad^,  290. 
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Neither  the  sammappadhanas,  nor  the  iddhipadas,  nor  the 
pancindriyanis,  nor  the  paiicabalanis  are  mentioned  in  the 
Das.  S. 

Of  the  sammappadhanas  we  have  the  full  text  in  the 
second  chapter,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
same  text  as  that  of  the  sammavayamo  of  the  Eightfold 
Path. 

The  text  of  the  iddhipadas  agrees  likewise  with  that  given 
in  the  San.  S. 

The  five  indriyas  and  the  fite  balas  consist  of  the  same 
details,  and  differ  only  in  name.^ 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  D.  omits 
the  sammavayamo  and  sammasamadhi.  That  is  most  pro- 
bably a  mere  blunder  of  the  copyist,  though  we  have  the  full 
text  of  the  sammavayamo  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sam- 
mappadhanas. 

The  end  of  the  Asankhatasamyuttam  forms  an  enumeration 
of  different  expressions  for  Nirvana. 

Ph.  repeats  after  every  new  word  the  first  question  with 
pe.  D.,  without  repeating  the  question,  puts  pe  after  tarn 
sunatha.  The  meaning  of  both  these  '  pe '  seems  to  be  the 
same,  viz.  that  the  series  of  answers  given  in  the  first  part 
ought  to  be  understood  after  every  one  of  the  following. 

The  words  given  for  Nirvana  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
the  AbhidhanappadTpika.  I  annex  a  list  of  those  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Abh.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Abh.  which  do 
not  occur  in  our  sutta. 

D'Alwis,  in  his  Buddhist  Nirvana,  has  tried  to  etymologize 
these  words  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  annihilation.  With 
what  result  every  one  knows. 

Not  in  the  Asankhatasamyuttam  are:  mokkho,  nirodho, 
arupam,  akatam,  apalokitam,  akkharaiii,  dukkhakkhayo, 
vivattam,  kevalam,  apavaggo,  accutaih,  padarii,  yogakkhemo, 
santi,  visuddhi,  vimutti,  asankhatadhatu,  nibbutti. 

Not  in  the  AbhidhanappadTpika  are :  ajjaram,  apalokaih, 
nippapam,  acchariyam,  abbhutam,  anitikadhammo. 

^  Rhys  Dayids,  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,  62. 
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We  have  now  to  regard  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Jambhukhadakasamyuttam.  Not  having  had  at  my  disposal 
a  commentary,^  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  give  another 
explanation  than  that  furnished  by  the  text. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  have  been  amply  discussed  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

From  §§  8  to  16  we  have  an  enumeration  of  different  things 
regarded  as  evils,  to  get  rid  of  which  Sariputta  recommends 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

The  three  vedanas  mentioned  in  §  8  are  referred  to  in  the 
Das.  S.  as  the  three  dhamma  parinneyya.  They  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  San.  S. 

§  9  enumerates  three  asava,  viz.  kama,  bhava,  avijja.  That 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  San.  S.  The  Mahaparinib- 
banasutta,  as  well  as  Hardy  (Manual)  and  Rhys  Davids 
(Buddhism,  p.  120),  give  four,  adding  ditthi. 

§  10.  Avijja,  ignorance  as  to  the  four  great  truths  of 
Buddhism  :  suffering,  the  cause  of  suffering,  the  cessation  of 
suffering,  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering. 

§  11.  Tanha,  craving.  Besides  those  named  in  this  sutta^ 
San.  S.  enumerates  kama°,  rupa'',  arupa^^  and  riipa^,  arupa^, 
nirodha^  Das.  S.  calls  the  three  tanhas  named  in  our  sutta 
the  three  dhamma  pahatabba. 

§  12.  Ogho,  flood.  The  same  as  in  the  San.  S.  They  are 
enumerated  in  the  Das.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four 
dhamma  pahatabba. 

§  13.  TJpadanam,  attachment.  The  same  as  in  the  San.  S. ; 
they  are  not  enumerated  in  the  Das.  S.  The  commentary 
Sumangala  YilasinI  agrees  with  the  explanation  given  in 
Childers,  «.t?. 

§  14.  Bhavo.  The  three  bhavas  are,  according  to  the 
Sumangala  YilasinI,  the  same  as  the  three  dhatus,  which  are 
explained  by  the  commentary  to  signify  the  existence  in  one 
of  the  sattalokas.  In  the  Das.  S.  the  dhatus  are  enumerated 
as  the  dhamma  abhifiileyya. 

1  I  may  remark  here,  tliat  a  Turnour  MS.  in  the  India  Office  Lihrary,  w,hich 
bears  on  the  outside  the  title  Samyutta  Nikaya  a^^hakatha,  contains  uie  com- 
mentary on  the  Augnttara  Nikaya. 
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§  15.  Dukkham,  suffering.  Instead  of  "samsara  dukkha- 
ta/'  San.  S.  as  well  as  the  commentary,  read  ^'sahkhara- 
dukkhata  *' ;  and  so  also  Netti  Pakarana,  quoted  by  Alwis 
(Introd.  108).  In  Dh.  203  we  read:  jighaccha  parama  roga, 
sankhara  parama  dukkha. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  agreement  of  the  Sinhalese  and 
Burmese  MSS.,  that  would  seem  sufficient  reason  to  alter  the 
reading  of  Jamb.  S.  The  reading,  however,  is  quite  intel- 
ligible. 

Sakkayo,  individuality.  Under  Sakkayo  Sariputta  enume- 
rates the  five  upadanakkhandha.  The  explanation  Childers 
gives  in  his  dictionary  agrees  with  that  given  in  the 
Visuddhi  Magga,  to  which  the  Sumangala  Vilasinl  refers. 
In  the  Das.  S.  they  are  enumerated  under  the  heading  of 
the  dhamma  pariniieyya. 

1)  Jambukhadakasahtuttam. 

Ekam  samayam  ayasma  Sariputto  Magadhesu  viharati 
Nalakagamake.^  Atha  kho  Jambukhadako  paribbajako 
yen'  ayasma  Sariputto  ten'  upasankami  upasankamitva 
ayasmata  Sariputtena  saddhim  sammodi  sammodaniyam  ^ 
kathaih  saranlyam  vltisaretva,  ekaraantam  nisldi,  ekaman- 
taih  nisinno  kho  Jambukhadako  paribbajako  ayasmantam 
Sariputtara  etad  avoca  :  (1) 

"  Nibbanam  nibbanan  ti  avuso  Sariputta  vuccati." 

**  Kataman  nu  kho  avuso  nibbanan  ti  ?  " 

"  *  Yo  kho  avuso  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo — 
idarii  vuccati  nibbanan  ti.' " 

***Atthi  pan'  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  nibba- 
nassa  sacchikriyiiya  ti.*  " 

"  Atthi  kho  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  nibbanassa 
sacchikriyaya  ti.^i-Katamo  pan'  avuso  maggo,  katama  pati- 
pada etassa  nibbanassa  sacchikriyaya  ti  ?  " 

"  '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
nibbanassa  sacchikriyaya: '  seyyathldam:  sammaditthi,  sam- 

*  S.  Nulagamake.  '  S.  sammodiniyaih. 

•  S.  sacclukiriyaya,  and  throuj^hout.  Ph.  reads  Bometimes  saccha®  instead  of 
8acchi ;  but  that  being  only  the  exception,  I  have  adopted  the  reading  sacchT 
throughout. 
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masankappo,  sammavaca,sainmakammanto,  samma  ajivo,  sam- 
mavayamo,  samma  sati,  samma  samadhi. — ayam  kho  avuso 
maggOy  ayam  patipadit  etassa  nibbanassa  ^  saochikriyaya  ti.'  " 

''Bhaddako,  avuso,  maggo,  bhaddika  patipada^  etassa 
nibbanassa  saochikriyaya,  alafica  pan'  avuso  Sariputta  appam- 
madaya  ti  (2). 

**  Arahattam  pe  kataman  pe/' 

*' '  Yo  kho  avuso  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhajo^  mobakkhayo. 
idam  pe.     Atthi  pe.'  " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe.     katamo  pan'  avuso  pe." 

'' '  Ayam  eva  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
arahattassa  sacchikriyaya :  seyyathidam  :  sammaditthi  pe 
sammasamadhi.     Ayam  kho  pe.'  " 

"  Bhaddako  avuso  pe  appamadaya  ti."  (3) 

'^  Ko '  nu  kho,  avuso  Sariputto,  lokedhammavadino  P  " 

"  Ke  lokesuppatippanna  P  ke  lokesukata  *  ti  P  " 

'*  *  Ye  kho  avuso  raga  ^  pahanaya,  dhammam  desenti,  dosa 
pahanaya,  dhammam  desenti,  moha  pahauaya,  dhammam 
desenti,  ke  lohedhammavadino.  Ye  kho  avuso  raga  paha- 
naya patipanna,  dosappahanSya  patipanna  moha  pahanaya 
patipanna  te  lokesuppatipanna.  Yesam  kho  avuso  rago 
pahino,  ucchinna^  mulo,  tala-vatthukato,  anabhavam^  kato 
ayatim  ^  anuppada  ^-dhammo ;  doso  pahino  ucchinna-mulo^ 
tala-vatthukato,  anabhiivan  kato  ayatimanuppada-dhammo ; 
moho  pahino  ucchinna  mulo-talavatthukato,  anabhava-kato 
ayati-anuppada-dhammo  te  lokesukatftti.^^  —  Atthi  ^^  avuso 
maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  ragassa  dosassa  mohassa  paha- 
naya  ti. 

**  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.     Katamo  pe  pahanaya  ti  P  " 
'  Ayam  eva    kho   avuso   ariyo   atthangiko    maggo    pe 


(( 


^  S.  repeats  by  mistake  patipada  etassa. 
^  S.  omits  bhaddika  pa^pada. 
»  S.  kho. 

*  S.  lokesugatati. 

^  S.  construes  pajahatiti  throughout  with  the  genitiye  thus:  dosassa  pahanaya, 
mohassa"*. 

*  Ph.  acchinna. 
^  S.  anabhava. 

^  Ph.  never  writes  the  ace.  of  nouns  in  i^  im. 

*  Ph.,  by  mistake,  anupuppada. 
'°  S.  lokesugatati. 

^^  S.  adds  pana. 
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pahanaya  sejyathldam :    sammaditthi  pe  sammasam&dhL — 
Ayam  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti/  " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti "  (4). 

'*  Kimatthiyam  avuso  Sariputta  samane  Gotame  ^  brahma- 
cariyam  vussati  ti." 

'' '  Dukkhassa  kho  avuso  pariunattbam^  Bhagavati  brahma- 
cariyam  vussati  ti. — ^Atthi  pan'  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada 
etassa  dukkhassa  ^  parinnaya  ti.'  " 

''Atthi  kho  avuso  maggo,  atthi ^  patipada  etassa  dukkhassa 
parinnaya  ti.     katamo  pe  pariilfLaya  ti." 

" '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa  pe 
parinnaya:  seyyathldam ^  sammaditthi  pe  sammasamadhi. — 
Ayam  kho  pe  parinnayS  ti.'  " — 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti "  (5). 

"Assasapatto  pe  vuccati.  Kittavata  nu  kho  avuso  Sari- 
putta ^  assasapatto  hoti  ti." 

'*  '  Yato  kho  avuso  bhikkhu  phassayatananam  samuda- 
yanca,  atthagamaiica,  assadailca,  adinavanca,  nissarananca 
yathabhutam  pajanati,  ettava  kho  avuso  assasapatto  hotI  ti. 
— Atthi  pe  assasassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.'  " 

''  Atthi  pe  sacchikriyaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  assasassa  sacchi- 
kriyaya ti." 

**  *  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
assasassa*'^  sacchikriyaya.  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi. 
Ayam  pe  sacchikriyaya  ti.'  " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya®  ti  "  (6). 

"  Paramassasapatto  param assasapatto  ^  ti  pe  vuccati. 
Kittavatta  nu  kho  pe  hoti  ti." 

"  *  Yato  kho  avuso  ^®  bhikkhu  channam  ph assay atananaiii 
samudayanca,    atthagamaiica,  assadanca,   adinavaiica,   nissa- 

*  S.  Samano  Gotamo,  Ph.  samane  Gotamo. 

*  S.  pariiiilatha. 
3  S.  putikkhassa. 

*  S.  ayaili. 

*  S.  repeats  from  seyyathidam  until  the  end.     Instead  of  seyyathidam  it  reads 
assasapatbidani. 

*  S.  omita  Sariputta. 
'  S.  etassa  sassa. 

^  S.  appadaya  ti. 
®  S.  paripassasapatto. 
'0  S.  omits  avuso. 
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patipada  anDanam — ayam  vuccat'  avuso  avijja   ti.^      Atthi 
pana  'vuso  pe  etissa  avijjaya  pahanaya  ti.' '' 

''  Atth'  avuso  ^  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pan'  avuso  pe 
pahanaya  ti." 

'' '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe 
pahanaya  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  pe  paha- 
naya ti.* " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti  "  (10). 
''  Tanha  pe  vuccati.     Katama  pe  tapha  ti  P  " 
"  '  Tisso  ima  avuso  tanha:  kamatanha,  bhavatanha,  yibha- 
vatanha.     Ima  kho  avuso  tisso  ta^ha  ti.      Atthi   pana  pe 
tanhanam  pahanaya  ti.* " 

''  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.     Katamo  pe  pah&naya  ti  ?  *' 
"  *  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahi- 
naya  ti  seyyathidam:    pe   sammasamadhi.      Ayam  kho  pe 
pahanaya  ti.' " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (11). 
"  Ogho  pe  vuccati.     Katama  nu  pe  ogho  ti." 
"  *  Cattaro  'me  avuso  ogha . '  kamogho,  bhavogho,  ditth- 
ogho,  avijjogho.     Ime  kho  avuso  cattaro  ogha  ti.    Atthi  pana 
pe  etesam  oghanam  pahanaya  ti/  " 

"  Atthi  kho*  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  oghanam  paha- 
naya ti." 

**  *  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  ^  atthangiko  maggo  pe  paha- 
naya seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe  paha- 
naya  ti. 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamiidaya  ti "  (12). 
**  Upiidanaih  pe  vuccati.     Kataman  pe  upadanan  ti." 
"  *  Cattar'  iraani  iivuso  upadanani  :   kamupadanam,  ditthu- 
padanam,  sllabbatupadanaih,  attavadupadiinaih  :    imani  kho 
avuso  cattiiri  upadanani  ti. — Atthi  pe  upadananam   pahana- 

ya  ti.' " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.     Katamo  pe  pahanaya  ti  ?  " 
"  *  Ayam  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahana va 
seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.   Ayaiii  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.^  " 
**  Bhaddako  pc  appamadayii  ti  "  (13). 

^  S.  avij jatittha.  ^  Atthi  kho  uvuso.  3  §   q„^^  ^ 

*  S.  oinitt*  kho.  ^  pj^  omits  ariyo.  '^ 
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rauailca,  yathabhutam  viditvS  anupada  vimutto  hoti— etta- 
vata  kho  avuso  paramassasapatto.  Atthi  pan'  avuso  pe  para- 
XDassftsassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.' " 

"  Atthi  kho  avuso  pe  sacchikiriyaya  ti.  Katamo^  pe  sacchi- 
kriyaya ti. 

'^ '  Ayam  eva  pe  sacchikriyaya  sejryathldam  pe  samma- 
samadbi.     Ayam  kho  pe  paramassassa  sacchikriyaya  ti/  " 

"Bhaddako  pe  appam&daya  ti"  (7). 

''Yedana  vedana  ti  pe  vuccati.  Katama  nu  kho  avuso 
vedana  ti  ?  " 

" '  Tisso  ima  avuso  vedana.'  " 

"  Katama  tisso  ?  "  ^ 

''  '  Sukhavedana^  dukkhavedana,  adukhamasukhavedana. 
Ima  kho  avuso  tisso  vedana,  tisso  [vedana  ti.'  Atthi  pana 
'vuso  pe  etasam  tissannam^  vedananam  parinnaya  ti.' " 

''Atthi  kho  pe  pariiifiaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  pariniiaya 
ti?" 

"  '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe 
pariilnaya :  seyyathidam  pe  samm&samadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe 
parinnaya  ti. 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (8). 

"  Asavo  pe  vuccati.     Katama  pe  asavo  ti." 

' "  Tayo'me  avuso  asava :  kamasavo,  bhavasavo,  avijjasavo. 
Ime  kho  avuso  tayo  asava  ti.  Atthi  pan'  Svuso  pe  etesam 
asavanam  pahanaya  ti.' " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pan'  avuso  pe  paha- 
naya ti." 

" '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  paha- 
naya :  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe  paha- 
naya ti.' " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (9). 

"  Avijja  pe  vuccati.     Katama  pe  avijja  ti  P  " 

"  '  Yam^  kho  avuso  dukkhe  annanam,  dukkhaih  samudaye 
anfianam,  dukkhanirodhe  annanam,  dukkhanirodhagaminiya- 

1  S.  kamo. 

^  S.  omits  the  question. 

^  S.  omits  t.  y.  ti. 

*  S.  always  without  the  numeral. 

'  S.  ayam. 

TOL.  xn.— [new  sx&ibs]  3S 
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"  *  Pabbajja  kho  ^  Syuso  imasmim  dhammavinaye  dukka- 
ran  « ti.' " 

"  Pabbajitena  pana  avnso  kim  dukkaran  ti  ?  " 
" '  Pabbajitena  kho  avuso  abhirati  dukkara  tL'  *' 
**  Abhiratena  pan'  avuso  Sariputta  kuh  dukkaran  ti  ?  " 
"'Abhiratena    kbo    avnso    dbammanudhamma-patipatti 
dukkarati/ '' 

*'  Kim  va  dram  pan'  avuso  dhammanudhamma-patipanno 
bhikkhu  arabam  assati." 

" '  Na  ciram  avuso  ti '  *'  (17).— 

Jambukhadakasamyuttam.' 
Tass'  uddanam:  Nibbanam  arahattanca  saccbikriy&ya  te 
ubhoy  dhammavadipahanaya,  parinna^  dukkha vatthukam ;  ^ 
assaso  paramassaso  puna  sacchikiriyaya  ®  te  ubho  vedana ; 
asavena  ca  ^  avijja  tanha  oghaca,^  upadanam  *  bhavenaca, 
dukkhanca  vutto  sakkayo  imasmim  dhammavinaye  dukka- 
ran ti. — 


2)  Samandakasamyuttam. 

Ekaiii  samayam  ayasma  Sariputto  Yajjisu  viharati,  Ukka- 
velaya  ^®  Gangaya  nadiy a  "  tire.  Athajkho  Samandako*^  parib- 
bajakoyen  ayasma  Sariputto  ten'  upasaihkami  upasamkamitva 
ayasmata  Sariputtena  saddhim  sammodi^^  sammodaniyaiii 
katham  saranlyam  vitisaretva  ekamantam  nisldi  ekamantaih 
nisinno  *^  kho  Saraandako  ^*  paribbajako  ayasmantaih  Sari- 
puttam  etad  avoca  (1)  : 

*  S.  pabbakho,  Ph.  pabajano.  I  have  corrected  the  reading  of  the  MS. 
according  to  the  Samandaka  samjiittam. 

2  8.  dukkara  ti. 

^  Ph.  Jambokhataka. 

*  S.  pariMaya. 

*  vatthuka. 

*  sacchikiriya  Ph. 
'  asavo. 

®  8.  omits  ca. 

*  S.  upadrimafica  paScaman  pahfinatthaya  kathita  8ariputtena  jattuna  bhavo 
dukkhafica  sakkayo  parifLiiatlti  vuccati. 

"^  Ukkavelayam. 

**  nadl. 

>'  S.  Samaficakaniparibbako.    S.  always  reads  8amafico  instead  of  Sama^^ako. 

^'  8.  Ninno  kho. 

**  8.  amaficakunL 
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Then  follow  the  2nd  and  17th  division  of  the  Jambukha- 
daka  samyuttam. 

Samandaka  samyuttam  samattam. 
Purimakasadisam  ^  uddanam. 

3)    ASANKHATASAMYUTTAM. 

Asankhatafica  vo  bhikkhave  desissami. 

Asankhatagaminca  maggam — taiii  sunatha. 

Eatamanca  ^  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P  Yo  bhikkhave 
ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo  —  idam  vuccati  bhi- 
kkhave asankhatam  (1). 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagamimaggo  P  Eayagata- 
sati.     Ay  am  vuccati  bhikkhave  asankhatagami  maggo  (2). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitam  vo  maya  asankhatam  desito 
asankhatagami  maggo  yam  bhikkhave  satthara'  karanlyam 
savakanam  hitesina^  anukampakena  anukampam  upadaya 
katam  vo  taiii  maya.  Etani  bhikkhave^  rukkhamulani  etani 
suiinagarani  jhayatha,  bhikkhave,  mapamadattha  ma  paccha 
vippatisarino  ahuvattha  —  ayam  kho  amhakam  anusasan! 
ti  (3).' 

Asankhatanca  pe  maggam  tarn  sui^atha. 

Eatamanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P  Yo  bhikkhave 
ragakkhayo,  dosa°  moha°. — Idam  vuccati  asankhatam  (4). 

Eatamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagamimaggo  P  Samatho  ca 
vipassanaca.     Ayam  vuccati  asankhatagami  maggo  (5). 

Iti  kko  bhikkhave  desitam  vo  maya  asankhatam  pe  ayam 
kho®  amhakam  anusasani  ti  (6). 

Asankhatanca  pe  maggam  tarn  sunatha. 

Eatamanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P    Yo  pe  (7). 

Eatamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagami  maggo  P 

Savitakka^  savicaro  samadhi  va^  avitakka^  avicaramatto^^ 
samadhi,  avitakko  avicaro  samadhi.— ^Ayaiii  pe  ti  (8). 

Eatamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

1  S.  adds  eya.  *  D.  katthafica. 

'  D.  satthuram.  *  D.  hiteeinam. 

^  S.  kam  vo  taiii  maySni  bhikkhaye.  '  D.  vo. 

'  8.  8.  'o.  »  D.  8.  omit  vi. 

•  "o.  *»  vicara. 
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Suiinato  samadhi,  animitto  samadhi,  appanihlto  ^  samadhi. 
Ayam  pe  ti  (9). 

Eatamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Gattaro  satipatthana.     ayam  ye  ti  (10). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Cattaro  sammappadhana.     ayam  pe  ti  (11). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Gattaro  iddhipada.     ayam  pe  ti  (12). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Pancindriyani.     ayam  pe  ti  (13). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Panca  balani.     ayam  pe  ti  (14). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Satta  bojjhanga.     ayam  pe  ti  (15). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Ariyo  atthangiko  maggo.     ayam  pe  ti  (16). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  anusasani  ti  (17). 

Nibbanasamy uttassa  ^  pathamo  vaggo. 

Tass'  uddanam :  kayo  samatto  vitakko  sunnata  ^  sati- 
patthana sammappadhananca  iddhipada  indriyabala  bojjhango 
maggena  eta  dasamam.^ 

Asankhatanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  asankhatagaminca 
maggam  tan  suiiatha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo — 
Idaih  vuccati  bhikkhave  asankhatam  (18). 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagami  maggo  P 

Samatho  ayam  vuccati  bhikkhave  asankhatagami 
maggo  (19). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  anusasanlti  (20). 

Asankhatanca  vo  pe  maggam  ^  tarn  sunatha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo,  dosa°,  moha°.  Ayam^  pe 
asankhatam  (21). 

»  D.  S.  n'. 

*  D.  S.  omits  Nibbanasafhyuttassa. 

'  D.  S.  Euyasamudhisu  savitakko  suMato. 

*  D.  S.  instead  of  etudasamaiii  satt'  uddunadi  vuccati. 
^  D.  mam  tarn. 

*  D.  idam. 
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Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagami  maggo  ? 

Yipassana  ayam  pe  (22). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  annsasantti  (23). 

Katamo  ca  pe. 

Savitakko  savicaro  samadhi  ayam  pe  (24). 

Eatamo  ca  pe  ? 

Avitakko  avicaramatto  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (25). 

Katamo  ca  peP 

Avitakko  avicaro  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (26). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

SuDDato  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (27). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Animitto  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (28). 

Katamo  oa  pe  P 

Appanihito  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (29). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  kaye  kayanupassi  viharati  atapi 
sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam.  Ayam 
pe  (30). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vedan&su  vedanSnupassI  pe 
abhijjhadomanassam.     Ayam  pe  (31). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  citte  cittanupassi  pe  abhijjha- 
domanassam.    Ayam  pe  (32). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  dhammesu  dhamm&nupassi  pe 
abhijjhadomanassam.     Ayam  pe  (33). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  anuppannanam  papakanam 
akusalanam  dhammanaih  anuppadaya  chandam  janeti  vaya- 
mati  viriyam  arabhati  cittam  paggaubati  padahati.^  Ayam 
pe  (34). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  uppannanam  papakanam  akusalanam 
dhammanam  pahanaya  pe  padahati.^     Ayam  pe  (35). 

'  D.  pajahati,  and  thus  always. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  anuppannanaih  kusalanam 
dhammanam  uppadaya  pe  padahati.^     Ayam  pe  (36). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  uppannanam  kusalanam  dhamma- 
nam thitiya  asanmiosaya^  bhiyyo  bhavaya  vephullaya  bhava- 
naya  puripuriya^  chandam  pe  padahati.^     Ayam  pe  (37). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriya  samadhi  padhana  aankhara 
samannagataih  iddhipadam  bhaveti.     Ayam  pe  (38). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  citta  samadhi  padhana  sankhara 
samannagatam  iddhipadam  bhaveti.    Ayam  pe  (39). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vimamsasamadhi  padhana  san- 
khara samannagatam  iddhipadam  bhaveti/     Ayam  pe  (40). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha,  bhikkhave,  bhikkhu  saddhindriyam  bhaveti,  viveka 
nissitam  viraga  nissitam  nirodha  nissitam  vosagga  parinamim. 
Ayam  pe  (41). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriyindriyam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (42). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  8atindri3'am  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (43). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhindriyam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (44). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pannindriyam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (45). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  saddhabalam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (46). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

*  D.  pajahati,  and  thus  always. 
»  D.  adds  ti. 

'  D.  omits  paripQriya. 

*  Ph.  omits  chandasiEunadhi  padhfina. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  yiriyabalaiii  bhaveti  yiveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (47) 

Eatamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sati^balam  bhaveti  viveka 
nissitam  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (48). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhi' balam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (49). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pannabalam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (50). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sati  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (51). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriya  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (52). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  dhammavicaya  sambojjhangam 
bhaveti  viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe. 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pltisambojjhangam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (53). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  passadhi  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.    Ayam  pe  (54). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhi  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (55). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  upekhasambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (56). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammaditthim  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (57). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

>  D.  siunotiiii.  *  D.  samSdhiin. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkha  sammasankappam  bhaveti  yiveka 
pe  parinamiiii.     Ayam  pe  (58). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkha  sammavacam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe. 

Katano  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammakammantani  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (59). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkha  samma  ajivam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (60), 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkha  samma vayamam^  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (61). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkha  sammasatim  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (62). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkha  sammasamadhim  ^  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (63). 

Asankhatanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  asankhatagaminca 
maggam  tarn  sunatha. 

Kataraanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo,  dosa*^,  moha°. — Idam  vaccati 
bhikkhave  asankhatam  (64). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitan  vo  maya  asankhatam  pe 
Anatanca  ^  vo  bhikkhave  desissami,  anatagamiuca  ^  maggam 
tarn  sunatha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  anatam  ?     pe  (65). 

Yatha  asankhatam  tatha  vittbaretabbam. 
Anasavanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  anasavagamiTica  maggam 
Saccafica  sacca 

Paranca  para 

Nipunauca  nipuna 

Sududdasailca  sudaddasa 


*  D.  omits  sammaTuyuinam. 

'  D.  omits  sammasamadhim.  '  D.  antafica  pe. 
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Ajjaranca 

ajjara 

Dhuvanca 

dhuva 

Apalokanca 

apaloka 

Anidassananca 

anidassana 

Nippapancaca 

nippapanca 

Santanca 

santa 

Amatafica 

amata 

Panltauca 

panlta 

Sivauca 

siva 

Khemafica 

khema 

Tanhakkhayanca 

ta^hakkhaya 

Acchariyanca 

acchariya 

Abbhutanca 

abbhuta 

Anltikanca 

anltika 

Anitikadhammauca 

anltikadhamman 

Nibbanauca 

nibbana 

Abyapajjhanca 

abyapajjha 

Viraganca 

viraga 

Suddhiuca 

suddhi 

Muttinca 

matti 

Analayanca 

analaya 

Dipaiica  ^ 

dipagamiuca 

Lenanca^ 

lena* 

Tanaiica  ' 

tana* 

Sarananca 

sarana  (66). 

Parayananca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  parayanagaminca 
maggam  taiii  su^atha. 

Katamaiica  bhikkhave  parayanam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo — ^idam 
Yuccati  bhikkhave  parayanam. 

Eatamo  ca  bhikkhave  parayanagami  maggo  ? 

Eayagata-sati.  Ayam  vuccati  bhikkhave  parayanigami 
maggo  (67). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitam  vo  maya  parayanam,  desito 
parayanagami  maggo  yamhi  pe  ahuvattha.  Ayam  vo  amha- 
kam  anusasani  ti. 


^  D.  adds  before  Dlpafica  pe  Ayam  kho  amhfikain  aniufisaiiTti. 
'  D.  lenanca  pe.  '  D.  Tanaiica. 
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Yatha  asankhatam  tatha  vittharetabbam  (68). 

Tatr'  uddanam. 
Asankhatam  antam  anasayaih.^ 
Saccam  param  nipunam  sududdasam. 

ajjarantam  dhuvam  apalokanam. 

ani(£^)88anam  ^  nippapanca  santam. 

Amatam  panltam  '  sivanca  khemam. 

Tanhakkhayo  acchariyanca  abbhutam. 

anltikam  anitikadhammo. 

nibbanaih  etam  sugatena  desitam. 

Abyapajjho  *  virago  ca.^ 

suddhi  mutti  analayo. 

dlpam  ^  lenaiica  tananca. 

sara^anca  parayanan  ti  J 

Asankhata  samyuttam.^ 

'  D.  anusayo. 

*  Ph.  omits  da. 
3  rh.  panitafica. 

*  D.  avyapajjho,  Ph.  twice  abyapajjo. 

*  D.  viraga  ti. 

*  D.  dlpo. 

'  D.  parayanaficati. 
^  D.  adds  samattaiii. 
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Abonlghazi,    distinction     drawn    by, 

between  cultivated  Turkish  and  the 

rude  Chagatai,  374-5 
Academy,    archaeological    papers    in, 

Report  1880,  \y 
Adams,   Prof.,   letter    from,    to   Mr. 

Bedhouse,  329-330 
Adjectives,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance, 

account  of,  344-6 
Adverbs,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  in 

some    cases    preserved,    in    others 

formed  from    the  oblique  cases  of 

substantives,  361 
Africa,  works  relating  to  the  languages 

of,  Report  1880,  cxi-xii 
Ahom,  extinct  as  a  race,  and  merged 

into  the  Assamese  Hindu,  251 
Aiton-Shans,    tribe  of,   found  in  the 

districts  of  Lakhimpur,  250-1 
Albiruni,  passage  in,  referring  to  the 

Saka  era,  and  Vikram^tya,  273 
Albiruni    and    Wilford,    both    alike 

collectors  of    facts    and    dates  re- 
ferring to  Indian  Chronology,  with 

little  knowledge  of  the  real  history 

of  India,  280-1 
Algerine  and  Morocco  Highlands,  at 

least  four  languages  spoken  in  this 

district,  417 
Al    Hasan,    the    Alide,    at    present 

unique  dinar  of,  procured  by  Mr. 

Le  Strange,  544-5 
Amol,  a   mint-city  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, 545 
Amravati  Tope,  question  whether  the 

description  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrim 

can  apply  to  it,  101 
according  to  the  Si-vu-ki, 

not  described    by  Hiouen-Tnsang, 

104 

the  sculptures  in  the  Sanghl^- 


r&ma  at,  identical  with  those  recently 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  109 
excavations    conducted   at. 


by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  Report 
1880,  l-U 


Andhras,  Satavahanas  or  Andhra- 
bityas,  as  they  are  variously  called, 
famous  for  the  caves  they  excavated, 
285 

Ang&mi,  The,  the  most  important  tribe 
of  the  N&ga,  229 

Ansan,  the  Acluomenian  capital  of, 
probably  in  the  plain  of  Mai- Amir,  84 

Antiquary,  the  Indian,  archaeological 
papers  in.  Report  1880,  li-lv 

Apirak,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Ophir, 
probably  situated  at  Eatif  or  Gerrha, 
214 

Arabian  names  of  places  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  easily  detected  through  their 
Greek  disguise,  221 

Arabic  types,  the  unfitness  of,  to 
convey,  accurately,  Libyan  sounds, 
431 

Arabistan,  people  of,  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Farsakh-i-'Ajem  and  the 
Farsakh-i-'Arab,  the  former  being 
twenty  per  cent,  longer,  319 

Arad,  still  the  name  of  the  village  on 
the  lesser  Bahrein  Island  called 
Maharak,  222 

Archaeology,  progress  of,  during 
1879-80,  Report  1880,  xlv-li 

Ardeshir  Babek&n,  said  to  have  built 
the  first  dam  across  the  Shuster 
River,  and  cut  the  Dari&n  Canal,  320 

Armenian  works,  etc.,  notice  of.  Report 
1880,  cv 

Article,  The,  so  important  in  the 
Romance  languages,  unknown  to 
Sanskrit  and  £itin,  347 

Asankhata  samyuttam,  account  of,  552 

text  of,  567 

Ash-Shamiyeh,  a  mint-city  for,  ap- 
parently, one  year  only,  547 

Asiatic  ^iety.  Royal,  Resolutions  of 
Council  against  the  proposed  breakinfi^ 
up  of  the  India  Museum  at  South 
Aensington,  R^rt  1880,  xvii-xviii 

Asiatic  Societies,  Proceedings  of,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Report  1880, 
xxi-xzxiT 
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Asiatic  Societies,  Proceeding  of,  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Report  1880,  xxxiT 

. Ceylon  Branch  R.A.S., 

Report  1880,  xxxviii 

N.  China  BranchR.A.S., 

Report  1880,  Ixxv 

Straits      Settlements 


Branch  R.A.S.,  Report  1880,  xl 

Soci6t6  Asiatiqne,  Joum. 


dela.  Report  1880,  xl-xliv 
Assyrian  tablets,  constant  allusion  in, 

to   an   island  called,   in  Accadian, 

Niduk-ki,  and,  in  Assyrian,  Tilvun 

or  Tilmnn,  212 
Astronomer- Royal,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 

Redhonse,  212 

Babylon,  probably  a  double-worship 
at,  of  me  ''King  of  the  Grods  of 
Heaven  and  of  Earth,*'  and  of  the 
**  Lord  of  the  World,"  80 

Babylonians  admit  they  obtained  their 
knowledge  from  the  islanders  of  the 
Persian  Gnlf ,  202 

Badami,  inscription  at,  giving  the 
date  of  '*  600  years  from  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Saka  Kings,*'  i.e.  a.d. 
678-9,  146 

Bahram  Gaur,  visit  of,  to  India,  and 
marriage  with  an  Indian  princess, 
283 

Bahrein,  islands  of,  covered  on  all 
sides  with  debris,  tnmuli,  etc.,  191 

tnmuli  at,   perhaps 

the  remains  of  Phoouician  temples, 
194 

or  possibly  the  ceme- 


ter)'  of  Gerrha,  19o 
remarkable    monu- 


ments of  the  village  of  Ali,  196-200 
discovery    by   Capt. 


Durand  of  a  circular  tomb  in,  with 
skull,  etc.,  197 

names  of  places  in  the 


neij,'hbourhood     of,     preserved     by 
Yacut,  225 
Barth,    Dr.,    his    researches    full    of 
material,  but  difficult  of  use,  424 

vocabularv    bv,    of   eon- 

Crete  things,  far  more  full  than  that 
of  Hanote^u,  424 

Beglar,  Mr.,  important  excavations  by, 
at  Ali  Musjid,  Report  1880,  xlviii 

Bendall  Cent,   "  The  Megha- Sutra, 
Art.  X.,  286-311 

notice  of  the  MSS. 

referred  to  by  him,  287 

sutra  8ele<'ted  bv,    a 


»» 


t>'pe  of  the  latest  lorm  of  Buddhist 
literature,  287 


Beni-Aghlab,  rare  dinar  of,  procured 
by  Mr.  Le  Strange,  644 

Berosus,  traditions  preserved  by,  of 
Cannes,  or  the  *'  Fish-God,"  202 

Bezwada,  one  of  the  monasteries  men- 
tioned b^  Hionen-Thsang,  aitoated 
on  the  hills  west  of  the  town  of,  99 

— ; itself  the  site  of  the  capital 

city  of  Dhanakacheka,  ibid. 

appearance  and    character- 


istics of ,  99-100 

the  monasteries  at,   are  in 


the    exact    position    described   by 
Hionen-Thsang,  103 

•the  Un£tvillirock-cat  temple, 


near,  103 

— —  the  conditionsof  the  carvings, 

being  unlike  those  of  any  other  known 
Buddhist  site,  108 

Beswan,  Rajah  of,  notice  of,  Report 
1880,  xiii 

Bhdja,  near  Karle,  new,  and  very  old, 
rock-cut  Yihara  discovered  at,  Re- 
port 1880,  xlix 

Bhoja  of  Dhar.  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  eleventh 
century,  277 

Black  stone,  found  by  Capt.  Dmmnd, 
the  writing  on,  in  Hieratic  Babr- 
lonian,  and  its  meaning  '*  Tne 
Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  servant  of 
Mercurv,  of  the  tribe  of  Ogp*,*'  209 

Brandrethy  E.  L.^  **  The  Gaunan  con- 
pared  with  the  Romance  Languages, 
Tart  2,"  Art.  XIII.,  335-364 

Brosselard,  great  dictionary  of  Kabail, 
"  Fran<;ais  Berber,"  published  1844, 
420 

Biihler,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  of  old 
Kashmir- Sanskrit  MSS.,  ivritten  on 
birch  bark,  159 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  from 
Corea  about  the  third  century  a.d., 
162 

the  present,  a  degraded  type 

of  Buddha's  real  teaching,  175 

Buddhist  Monasteries,  of  Uie  1000  or 
more  known,  not  one  of  them  is  a 
structural  building  on  a  rock -cut 
platiorm,  108 

generally  in  se- 
cluded spots  away  from  towns,  etc., 
107 

Buddhist  monk,  Tcnsu,  speech  of  the 
Tufan  chief  to,  and  reply,  507-8 

Buddhist  Tripitaka,  magnificent  col- 
lection of,  sent  from  Japan  to  the 
India  Office,  175 

Buddhism,  the  established  religion  of 
Japan  about  a.d.  600, 162 
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Burgess,  J.,  work  by,  on  the  CaTes  of 

Ajanta,  139 
rock-temples  at,    notice 

of.  Report  1880,  xlv 

Report  by, '  *  On  the  Archi- 


tectural and  Archaeological  Remains 
of  the  Province  of  Kachh,**  notice  of, 
Report  1880,  xlvi-vii 
Bushell,  Dr.  S,  W. , "  The  Early  History 
of  Tibet,  from  Chinese  Sources,"  Art. 
XVIII.,  436-641 

translation  of  the  official   histories 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  436 

table  by,  of  the 


principal  dates,  438-9 

Cal-anna,  or  Calneh,  the  name  of  the 

central  part  of  Babylon,  81 
Calcutta  Review,   papers    in.   Report 

1880,  Ixvii-viu 
Cave-digeing,  probably,  ceased  to  be 
the  fa^on  between  a.d.  660  and 
A.D.  676,  147 
Cave  inscriptions,  the  engraved  and 
painted  letters  of,  not  always  exactly 
of  the  same  kind,  1 37 

— the  evidence  from, 

perfectly  in  accordance  with  what 
we  learn  from  their  architecture, 
143 
Ch'ienlung,  Emperor,  combined  the 
two  previous  accounts  of  Chinese 
annals,  in  260  books,  437 
China,  climate  of,  not  so  destructive  to 
MSS.  as  that  of  India,  168 

prft)er8,    essays,    letters    and 

books  relating  to.  Report  1880, 
Ixxv-lrxx 
China-pati,  (the  place  where  Eanishka 
kept  the  Chinese  hostages)  discovered 
by  Major- General  Cunningham, 
Report,  1880,  xlix 
China  Review,  papers  in.  Report  1880, 

Ixxi-v 
Chinese  Library  R.  A.  S.,  notice  of 
the  Catalogue  by  Mr.  Holt,  Report 
1880,lxxx-lxxxi 
Chinese  sovereigns    names  of,  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  given 
m    the  books  on  Tibetan  history, 
438 
Chungtsung,     emperor,    letter    from, 

A.D.  710,  457-8 
Chattia  family,  probably  imnuCTants 
into  the  Assam  valley  from  the  N.E., 
notice  of,  236 
Coins  found  in  India,  belong  chiefly  to 
intruding  foreigners,  who  came  uom, 
or  through  Bactria,  286 


Commerce,  reasons  why  the  chief  em- 
porta  of,  were  in  early  times  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  203-4 
Corea,  papers  and  books  referring  to. 

Report  1880,  Ixxxiii 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  literature,  etc  , 

Report  1880.  xcv-xcix 
Cunnmgham,    Major- General,    Stupa 
of  Bharhut,  notice  of,  Report  1880, 
xlv 

discovery 

by,  at  Mathura  and  in  the  Pan  jab, 
o!  dated  inscriptions  of  King  Ka- 
nishka,  260 
Cunningham,  Major-General  and  Bhau 
Daji,   opinions  of,  relative  to  the 
late  use  of  the  Viknun&ditya  era, 
271 
Cunningham,    Major  -  G^eral,     and 
Prof.  Dowson,  adopt  the  Samvat  of 
Vikramaditya  b.c.  56,  261 
Gushing,  Rev,  /.  N.,  ''Grammatical 
Sketch  of  the  Eakhyen  Langfuage," 
Art.  XVI.,  396-416 
Cyrus,    cylinder   of,    found   by    Mr. 
Rassam's  men  at  Babylon,  originally 
contained  forty-five  lines  of  Cunei- 
form writing,  70 

the  legend  of,  as  found  on  his 

cylinder,  probably  drawn  up  by  the 
priests  of  Merodach,  82 
text    of    the   inscription 


in 
Roman  characters  with  interlineary 
translation,  84-89 

notes  on  the  text  of,  89-97 

•    probably    deposited    in    the 

'*holy  mound**  near  the  ruins 
about  the  so-caUed  tomb  of  Amr&n, 
83 

value    of  the    inscription 


as 


settling  the  vexed  question  of  chro- 
nology, 74 

translation  of  the  inscription 

on,  71-74 

perhaps,  the  most  interesting 

Cuneitorm  document  yet  discovered, 
70 

Cyrus  the  Great,  evidently  extremely 
tolerant,  while  not  giving  up  his 
own  worship  of  Auramazda,  82 

D'Alwis,  M.,  view  by,  that  Nirvana 
means  annihilation,  568 

Damant,  6.  S.,  **  Notes  on  the 
Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra 
and  Nmgthi  Rivers,"  Art.  VIII., 
228-268 

notice    <rf,  B^ort 

1880,  iii.y 
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Davids,  T.  W.  Bhys,  view  of,  that 
Nirvana  is  to  be  attained  in  this  life, 
562 

Delaj>orte,  M.,  the  first  to  nve  definite 
notions  about  the  Silna  tongue, 
called  the  Morocco  Berber,  425 

Dizful,  the  bridge  at,  a  structure  of 
the  Sassanians  now  much  damaged, 
318 

Dervishes,  the  rites  of,  no  legitimate 
parts  of  Islam,  12 

Durand,  Capt.^  "Extracts  from  Report 
on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of  Bah- 
rein, with  notes  by  Major- General  Sir 
H.  C.  RawHnson,  K.C.B.,  F.R  S., 
with  map  and  one  plate,"  Art.  YII., 
189-227. 

Duveyrier,  H.,  tract  by,  in  1867,  on 
the  words  of  the  Beni  Menasser, 
Mozab,  Zouaves,  etc.,  422 

value  of  the   lists    of 

words  given  by,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  relation  of  the  Beni  Menasser 
to  the  other  Libyans,  ibid. 

Edkins,  Dr.,  MS.  procured  by  him, 
containing  a  Chinese  vocabulary  with 
Sanskrit  equivalents  and  a  trans- 
literation in  Japanese,  with  plate  of 
specimen  page,  160 

Egyptology,  essays,  papers,  books,  etc., 
on,  Report  1880,  icix-ciii 

Ethics,  the  fundamental,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  Islam,  really  the  same,  6 

Epig:rapby,  general  results  of,  for  1879- 
1880.  Report  1880,  evii-cxi. 

Eras,  difference  between  those  of  Vi- 
kramaditya  and  Harsha  respectively, 

277 

Erythras,  tomb  of,  that  discovered  by 
Capt.  Durand  on  the  island  of 
Tyrine  or  Ogvris  (larger  one  at 
Bahrein),  217  ' 

Euphrates,  Arab  notion  that  an  under- 
ground stream  from,  feeds  the  springs 
in  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  191 

Fa-Hian,  travels  by,  translated  into 
French  in  1836  by  M.  Rerausat,  and 
into  English  by  Mr.  Beal  in  1869, 
150 

Faidherbe,  General,  recent  work  by, 
on  the  Zenaga  or  Libyan  of  the 
Scnegambian  quarter,  425 

Farsakh,  the,  of  S.W.  Persia,  a  little 
ovrr  three  statute  miles,  3 1 9 

Fatalism,  an  unfounded  accusation  cast 
upon  Muslims,  6 

Feer,  M.  L.,  work  by,  entitled,  '*Le 
Dhammapada  par  F.  II  ik,  suivi  du 
Sutra  en  42  articles,"  155,  note  4 


Fergu8$fmy  Jame$,  F^.8,,  note  on  Mr. 
Se well's  paper,  entitled  *'Note  on 
Hiouen-Thsang's  Dhanakacheka,** 
105-109 

notes  on  Babn 

R&jendral&la  Mitra's  paper  "On 
the  Age  of  the  Caves  of  Ajanta,*' 
139-151 

his  leading  ob- 


ject always  to  apply  to  Imdian 
architecture  the  prmciplee,  accepted 
in  Europe,  of  arciueologieaLl  ecknoe, 
141 

''OntheSaka, 


Samvat,  and  Gupta  Eras,  a  Supple- 
ment to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chro- 
nology," Art.  IX.,  269-286 

considen  the 


inscriptions,     quoted     by     Greneral 

Cunnmgham,  as  all  dating  from  the 

Saka  era,  a.d.  79,  261 
Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  S.,  notice  of, 

Report  1880,  vi. 
Frankfurter,  0. ,  "BuddhistNirvana  and 

the   Noble  Eightfold  Path,"   Art. 

XX.,  648-674 
various  MSS.  used  by, 

in  the   compilation    of    his  paper, 

648 
Freeman,  H.  Stanhope,  his  woric,  in 

1862,  full  of  new  material,  424 
Further  India  and  Malayo- Polynesia, 

papers   in  connexion  with,  ii^wrt 

1880,  Ixix-lxxi 

Garo,  the,  called  in  their  own  tongue 

Mande,  and  the  most*  primitive  of 

the  Kaeh&ris,  notice  of,  234 
German   Oriental    Society,   papers   in 

»♦  Zeitschrift,*'  Report  1880,  xliv 
German  words  in  Romance,  generally 

retain  their  gender,  but  the  neuter 

become  masculine,  336 
Gerrha,    probably    derived    from    the 

Arabic    Jer'a,   meaning,   generally, 

a  saudy  desert,  226 
Gharab,    or    true    Sallx    Babyloniea^ 

the  commonest  tree  in  Susiana,  324 
God,  the  ninety-nine  names  of,  not  in 

acconiance  with  theQur'anic  designa- 
tion, 1 
but  also  not  a  merely  European 

invention,  2 
some    of    the    later  namiv   of, 

speculative,  philosophical,  or  mystical, 

in  origin,  3 

and  clearly  capable  of    almost 


indefinite  expansion,  ibid 
—  indeed  not  taken,  even  inferentially, 
from  the  Qur'an,  4 
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God,  namesof,  inmanycases  onlya  selec- 
tion  according  to  the  religious  fancy 
or  preference  of  some  eminent  man,  4 

generally  chosen  in   accordance 

with  the  Chaplet  or  Rosary  used  hy 
the  Muhammedans  in  their  daily 
dcTotions,  5 

commemoration  of,  enjoined  on 


ImUms  morning  and  evening,  10 
prayer  to,  hy    indiyiduals,   on 


common  occasions,  discountenanced, 

if  not  forhidden  hy  Muhammed,  6 
Gondophares,  the  name  of  a  king  who 

reigned  in  N.W.  India  after  tne  fall 

of  the  Greek  dynasties,  hut  hefore 

Kanishka,  prohaoly  hefore  a.d.  60, 

265 
Gupta  era,  which  commenced  a.d.  319, 

details  of,  281-285 
Gupta  Dynasty,  prohahly  destroyed  hy 

an  invasion  of  the  White  Huns,  282 
Guti,  on  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 

Great,  the    original    name    of    the 

Karduchi  or  Kurds,  78 

Hanoteau,   Capt,  Kahail  or  Zouave 

Grammar  of,  happily  planned  and 

vigorously  executea,  421 
Tuarik    Grammar 

published  in  1860,  clear  and  full  of 

new  instruction,  421 
Harsha  era,  meaning  of,  275 
Hiouen-Thsang,  life  of,   dictated  to 

his  secretary  long  after  his  return 

from  India,  106 
one  of  the  teachers  of 

Buddhism  to  the  Japanese  students, 

163 

brought    back    657 


separate  works  from  India,  which  had 
to  be  carried  by  twenty  horses,  156 

HiBtoriographical  Office  (Chinese), 
documents  of,  generally,  in  3  sections, 
1.  Imperial  Records ;  2.  Memoirs 
on  Chronology,  etc. ;  3.  Narratives, 
t.r.  lives  of  persons  of  eminence, 
436-7 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  U.S.,  Consul  at 
Tunbt,  has  done  more  than  any  one 
eltte  for  the  N.  African  languages,  418 

employed  sidi  Hamet, 

in  the  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  of  Genesis,  for  the  Bible  Society, 
418 

hut  the  results  of  his 


Hoemle,  Prof.,  considers  that  the 
different  forms  of  the  oblique  cases 
in  Gaurian  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  genitive  «y0,  341 

Hettinger,  ust  of  the  names  of  "  God*' 
in  his  *'  Bihliotheca  Orientalis,'*  2 

Huns,  overthrow  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Manshari,  284 

Im&m,  the,  of  the  Muslims,  not  like 
the  priest  of  the  Christians,  9 

Imperial  Gazetteer  and  Statistical  Sur- 
vey of  India,  general  progress  of, 
Report  1880,  Ivi 

India,  commissionerB  sent  to,  by  Ming- 
ti,  the  2nd  King  of  the  Eastern 
Han  dynasty  about  a.d.  62,  154 

expeditions  to,  by  Fa-Hian  in 

A.D.    400-416,     and    by    Hiouen- 
Thsang  in  A.D.  629-645,  155 

non  -  Aryan    languages    of. 


own  researches  on  Kabail  brought 
out  too  hastily  in  1844,  423 
Hoemle,    Prof.,    prefers    the     name 
**  Gaudian  Languages"  to*  *  Gaurian," 
335 


Report  1880,  Ixviii 
Inzak,  the  God,  occurs  on  a  bilingual 
fragment  as  the  Accadian  name  for 
Nebo  or  Mercury,  and  as  worshipped 
at  Bahrein,  209 

identification    of,    on    Capt: 

Durand*s  stone,  215 

Islam,  the  worship  of,  not  prayers, 
but  praise,  service,  etc.,  6 

entirely    abhon    the    Pagan 

ideas  of  "fate"  or  "destiny,*'  re- 
posing on  God's  Providence  only, 
61 

Istar,  the  city  of,  either  Nineveh  or 
Arbela,  probably  the  latter,  79 

Jambukhadakasamyuttam,  account  of 
559 

— — text   of, 

560 

Japan,  Asiatic  Society  of.  Report  1880, 
xxxviii-xxxix 

papers  and  books  referring  to. 

Report  1880,  Ixxxii-iii 

Jaubert  Am6d^,  testimony  to  the  efforts 
of  M.  Venture  de  Paradis,  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  the  Mt.  AtUs 
languages,  417 

Julien,  St.,  work  by,  published  in 
1861,  "  M^thode  pour  dechiffrer  et 
transcrire  les  noms  Sanskrits,"  153 

his   account  of  Hiouen- 

thsang  still  maintains  the  interest  it 
excitra  27  years  a^,  ibid. 

Jundi-Shapur,  position  and  ruins  of, 
318 

Kachari-Koch  sub-family,  account  of, 
231-232 
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Eakhyen  or  Siogpho,  the  most  nu- 
merous population  from  Upper  Assam 
across  Northern  Burma  into  Yunan, 
395 

the  name,   of  purely  Burman 

origin,  their  own  name  as  a  people  or 
race  being  Chingpaw  or  oingpho, 
395 

entered  Assam   after  a  long 


contact  with  the  Burman,  396 

still  pressing  onwards  S.  and  E. 


and  displacing  the  Shan  and  Burman, 
396 

tribal  diTisions  of,  numerous, 


with  some  differences  of  dialect,  398 
Dr.  Ander8on*s  **  Mandalay  to 


Momien  "  gives  a  faithful  sketch  of, 
399 

Grammatical  sketch  of,  400-416. 


Eakhyen  and  Burman,  the  same  in 
grammatical  construction,  with  scarce 
any  words  in  common,  397 

sentences  in  both,  can  be  trans- 
literated, word  for  word,  without  dis- 
turbing the  collocation  of  the  words, 
416 

Kanishka,  as  a  great  Buddhist  King 
would  not  adopt  the  era  of  a 
Brahmanical  King  of  Ujjain,  261 

general    opinion    that    he 

flourished    before  tne  Saka  era  of 
A.D.  79,  263 

no  apparent  reason  why  he 


should  have  selected  worn-out  Roman 

coins  to  be  buried  in  his  tope,  264. 
Kern,  Prof.  If.,  "  On  the  separate  Edicts 

of  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,"  Art.  XV., 

379-394 
Dhauli    and    Jaugada 

inscriptions,    texts    side     by     side, 

379-383,  385-390 

Dhauli  inscription,  trans- 


lation by,  383-4,  390-392 

Khamti  tribe,  found  between  Dibrugarh 
and  Sadly  a  in  the  Lakhimpur  dis- 
trict, 250 

Kharak  or  Karrah,  the  same  as  the 
Khalka  of  the  inscriptions,  205 

account  of,  in  Ya- 

cut,  206 

Khorremabad,  remarkable  circular 
tower  at,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
bearing  a  Cufic  Inscription  round 
the  top,  314 

N.  of  the  town,  a  stone 

pillar  with  an  inscription,  partly  in 
Cufic,  partly  in  Nashki,  not  yet 
deciphered,  315 

this    district    formerly 


Khorremabad,  the  preeent  main  road 

from,  goes  alonr  uie  Keshghan  river 

as  far  as  the  Dmabcheh  paas,  816 
King's  reign,  the  usual  date  adopted  in 

the  early  periods  of  Indian  hiitory, 

262 
Kirk,  Dr.,  of  Zanzibar,  letter  from,  to 

Mr.  Redhouse,  331-2 
Koch    family,    detailed    aceoimt  of, 

235-6 
Kuki,  (New),  in  Kach6r,  N&ga  mUs, 

and  Manip6r,  notice  of,  238-9 
Sub-family,  notice  of,  237 

(Old),  in    North    Kachftr   and 

Mimip(ir,  sketch  of,  237-8 

Kullaiti  Nevai,  the  culttrated  langaase 
of,  looked  upon  as  foreign  by  the 
nomade  Uzb^gs,  373 

Latin  declensions,  traces  of  the  Itt, 
2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  leas  pre- 
served in  the  derived  languages,  337 

Lawrence,  Lord,  notiee  of,  Beport 
1880,  xiii-xv 

Le  Strange,  0,<,  ''Notes  on  some  In- 
edited  Coins  from  a  Collection  made 
in  Persia  during  1877-9,"  Art 
XIX.,  542-547 

Libyan  languages,  distribntiott  of, 
426-7 

no  dictionary  yet 

existing  which  registers  the  woras, 
alphabetically,  or  explains  them  in 
a  European  tongue,  427 

peculiarity  of  the 


causative  form  of  tne  verb,  433 

superior  to  Arabic 


or  Hebrew,  in  their  primitive  forma- 
tion, 432 

have  abundance  of 


called  Sanha,  315 


relatives,  unrestricted  by  Arabic 
rules,  433 

Looe,  the,  "  slave  or  dependent,*'  three 
small  tribes  in  the  valley  of  Manipur, 
account  of,  241-2 

Low,  General  Sir  John,  notice  of.  Re- 
port 1880,  xv-ivii 

Lunupa,  a  large  tribe  to  the  N.£.  of 
Manipur,  246 

Lushai  or  Dzo,  notice  of,  240 

Mai -Amir,  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of, 
deserve  thorough  investigation,  84 

Manipuri,  MSS.,  language  of,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  modem 
kuki,  in  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
231 

people,  nominally   Hindus, 

but  without  any  trace  of  Aryan 
blood,  notice  of,  240-1 
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Manikyala,  Tope  of,  built  by  Eanishka, 
Roman  Consular  coins  found  in,  264 

Mech,  calling  themselyes  Boro,  account 
of,  233 

Megha-Sutra,  Sanskrit  text  and  trans- 
lation of,  290-311 

Meninski,  note  on  the  number  of 
** Names"  giyen  by  Muhammadans 
to  ♦*  God,"  2 

Mercury,  the  wife  of,  called  in  Baby- 
lonian, Tatmit^  and  on  the  inscrip- 
tions, Lakhamun,  210 

Merodach,  the  leading  God  in  the  in- 
scription of  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  82 

Mikir  sub -family,  calling  themselyes 
Arleng,  sketch  of,  236-7 

mi 


inguage,  probably  ought  to  be 
classed  by  itself  as  a  separate  family, 
231 

Milukh  and  Magan,  the  original  names 
of  Ophir  and  Gerrha,  204 

occur  in   Eastern 

as  well  as  in  Northern  Geography, 
212 

Mordtmann,  A.  D.,  notice  of.  Report 
1880,  vii-ii 

Mufti  of  Damascus,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  330-331 

Muhammad,  the  real  teaching  of,  de- 
clares that  God's  Providence  pre- 
ordains, as  His  Omniscience  fore- 
knows, all  events,  6 

Jfu/fer,  Fro/.  F,  Max,  "  On  Sanskrit 
Texts  discovered  in  Japan,"  Art.  VI. , 
163-188 

the  MS.,  sent 

to,  from  Japan,  first  published  there 
in  1773,  167 

translation  by. 


of    the    Japanese     Sanskrit    text, 
168-173 

the  text  of  MS. 


sent  to,  from  Japan,  differs  much 
from  the  original  teaching  of  Buddha, 
but  represents  the  piesent  Buddhism 
of  Japan,  175 

notes  to  paper 


by,  176-180 


Sanskrit  text 

of  MS.  translated  by,  181-186 

Nabunahid,  the  Nabonidus  of  the 
Greeks  mentioned  as  King  of 
Babylon  on  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  71 

■  apparently  hostile  to  the 

priestlj  class,  as  neglecting  the 
worship  of  Merodach,  **  the  King  of 
the  Gods,"  72 


N&ga  dialects,  to  be  classed  under  three 

heads.  Western,  Central,and  Eastern, 

sub-families,  229 
the  oldest  forms  of,  to 

be  found  in  the   Manip(iri  MSS., 

230 
N&ga   people,  not   less    than   thirty 

Afferent  tribes,  all  speaking  different 

languages,  229 
Western  sub-family,  account  of, 

242-3 
Central,  comprehends  three  chief 

tribes,  the  Lhota,  Sema,  and  Hati- 

gorria  N&ga,  246 

Eastern     sub-family,     to    the 


Singpho  country  on  the  east,   and 
the  ratkoi  hills  on  the  south,  249 

Names,  alphabetical  list  of  the  "  Most 
Oomely/'  of  God,  12-69 

Nanjio,  Mr.  Bunyiu,  notices  of  the 
early  Buddhist  History  of  Japan, 
162-3 

Nebo,  in  Assyrian  Mythology,  always 
spoken  of  as  the  inventor  of  Cunei- 
form writing,  219 

Nehavend,  Cimc  tombstone  at,  of  the 
date  A.H.  576,  313 

Newman,  Frof.  F.  TF.,  **  Notes  on  the 
Libyan  Languages  in  aletter  addressed 
to  Robert  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 
R  A.S.,"  Art.  XVIL,  417-434 

wrote,  in  1835, 

an  outline  of  Eabail  grammar,  419 

printed  in  the 


D.M.G.  a  more    complete    Kabail 
Grammar,  in  1846,  419 

engaged    by 


the  R.A.S.  to  edit  the  ShSha  MSS., 

425 
Newton,  Mr.  Justice,  view  of,   with 

reference  to  the  era  of  56  b.c,  269 
Niduk-ki,    Milukh    and    Magan,    so 

classified,  that  they  must  represent 

ports  near  to  one  another,  213 
Nirvana,  meaning  of,  662-3 
Nizir,  Mt.,  the  same  as  the  *'  Guti "  in 

the  inscriptions,  now  called  **  Juti," 

78 
Noble  eightfold  path,  general  meaning 

of,  650 
Nouns,  not  verbal,  in  Eabail,  Shilha, 

and  Tuarik,  list  of,  429 
Numerals,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance, 

account  of,  346 
Numismatics,  papers,  books,  etc.,  on, 

published  in  1879-80,  Report  1880, 

cv-cvii 

Cannes,  various  descriptions  of,  from 
the  inscriptions,  202 


tvmp^i  lenu 


3ir 


TzMSui^  'JA 


f^uuHCauft.  aft.  4^  a*  ISoms:.  &  Tir- 


vja.  aai  CaaaomcQet  jait 
3«*r.T  ffrr  3rfli»  -rf  ]jai£ 


f.i:ni'»:f»  f.r  "lif*  Tr:r"*i-":  i 


v^  •la  in.'.  .:?  M-T'-.rT.  j.'> 


•f  »•: 


.L 


'.d.   m 


}ih''Aji.  rhfr,  of  Gf/dlyitTA,  etc.,  noti'.* 

of,  2:;:;-l 
K^ja  Tantn?iiii\  paAKag^cA  in    relaumr 


zzn    rr«3    a>    e 


i^j 


:7-£i3:e  oi.  that  tbere 


A'Sir^tss  ol  as  the  jkimi- 


**  Prisiiesi.  Repjct  15*0,  cdi-<'xiT 
R^'ih..HMf.   J.   W.,    -rm    'Tbe    3l«>*t 
C-.'SielT  Xnaes,"'  b>£«i«:<v€d  on  God  in 
the  Q-irin,"  tie..  Art.  I.,  1-69. 

— —  "Identilicatioii  of  the 

'  F&be  I>A«ii  *  oi  the  Haalimft  vitb 
the  *ZodiA»]  Llrht*  of  EoropeaiK,** 
Art.  XII.,  327-;ja4 
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Richardson,  J.,  persuades  Ben  Mosa  to 
put  on  paper  a  notice  of  the  Ghadami 
and  Tuarik  languages,  which  is, 
however,  of  little  value,  421 

Bickman,  Mr.,  value  of  the  work  by, 
entitled  **  Attempt  to  Discriminate 
Styles,"  published  in  1817,  141 

Rimugas,  a  name  clearly  of  Accadian 
etymol^y,  209 

Refers,  E.  T.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  331 

Roman  coins  recently  found  in  Afghan- 
istan, in  as  good  condition  as  those 
of  Kanishka  found  with  them,  265 

Romance  languages,  in  the  old  French 
and  Provencal,  have  an  oblique  form 
distinct  from  the  nominative  form, 
342 

Sakas,  certainly  overthrown  by  Vikra- 

maditya  in  tne  first  half  of  the  sixth 

century  a.d.,  279 
Samandakasamyuttam,  account  of,  651 

text  of,  566 

Samvat  and  Eala,  usual  meaning  of 

these  words,  262 
Samvat,  the  new,   established  in  the 

reign    of  Gotamiputra,    a.d.    819, 

270 
date,  obtainable  by  adding  135 

years  to  Saka  date,  277 
Sanabares,  coin  of,  found  by  Mr.  Le 

Strange,  543 
Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Chinese  monasteries, 

correspondence  about,  between  Prof. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and 

Dr.  Edkins,  164 

~     exported     probably    to 

China,  as  early  as  the  first  century 

A.D.,  ibid. 

the  earliest  translators  of. 


worked    under    the    orders    of   the 
Emperor  Ming-ti,  a.d.  62,  155 

names  of  various  Chinese 


translators  of,  155-6 

seen  in    China    by    Dr. 


Gutzlaff  (see  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XVI. 
p.  73),  157 

those    taken    to    China, 


most  likely  written  on  the  bark  of 
the  birch,  or  on  palm-leaves,  159 

in  the  Nepaleso  character. 


sent  to  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller  from 
Japan,  161 

clear    evidence   that,   in 


1727,  the  text  of  some  SutrsU  of, 
were   preserved    in   the  temple  of 
IlSriuji  at  Tatsuta,  188 
Sariputta,  conversation  with,  on  the 
meaning  of  Nirvana,  549 


Sariputta,  recital  by,  of  the  laws 
preached  by  the  Blessed  One,  651 

Sauvaire,  H,,  **  A  Treatise  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  by  £liy&,  Archbi^iop 
of  Nisibin*'  (Supplement),  Art.  IV., 
110-125 

Schiefner,  A.,  Notice  of,  Report  1880, 

•  ••• 

IX-XIU 

SehindleTf  ^.,** Historical  and  Archseo- 

logical  Notes  on  a  Journey  to  S.W. 

Persia,*'  Art.  XI.,  312-326 
Semitic     Literature,     Report     1880, 

Ixxxiii-xcv 
Sewell,  J?.,  ''NoteonHiouen-Thsang's 

Dhanakacheka.*' Art.  III.,  98-109 
Shadurv&n,  a  paved  dam  in  the  Shushter 

river,  still  visible,  321 
Shah-a-bad,  the  ruins  at,  said  to  have 

been  those  of  the  Shehr-i-Diagonds, 

or  Town  of  Diogenes,  819 
Sheibani    Khan,    MS.    referring   to, 

described  by  M.  Vamb^ry,  not  the 

same  as  that  published  by  k.  Berezin 

in  1849,  365 


MS.  of,  edited  by  A. 
Vamb^ry,  a  regular  "Epos'^  in 
seventy-four  cantos,  366 

records  many  curious 


pictures  of  the  military  customs,  etc., 
of  the  warriors  who  came  down  from 
Central  Asia  into  the  Upper  Jaxartes 
Valley,  369 

campaign  of,  against 


Herdt,  about  a.d.  1505,  368 

the  writer  of  the  MS. 


referred  to,  evidently  a    witness  of 
the  events  he  describes,  868 

Sheibani  Nameh,  edited  by  K.  Berezin, 
nature  of,  365 

Shushter,  in  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
N.E.  of,  many  chambers  and  niches 
and  Guebre  dakhmehs  still  visible, 
323 

Sidi  Ilamet,  invents  a  new  qtuui- 
Arabic  type,  418 

Siladitya,  the  son  of  the  great  Vikra- 
maditya,  278 

Simpson,  W.,  valuable  paper  by,  in  the 
*'  Indian  Antiquary,  on  *' Buddhist 
Remains  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley,*' 
Report  1880,  lii 

character  and  date  of 

the  coins  found  by  him  in  the  Ain 
Posh  Tope,  near  Jelalabad,  266 

Si-yu-ki  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  trans- 
lations 01,  by  M.  Julien  and  Mr. 
Real  respectively,  101-102 

the  original  of,  compiled  from 


Hionen-Thsang's  notes,  by  men  who 
had  never  been  in  India,  106 
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Smyth,  Prof.  P.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 

Kedhouse,  329 
Sokte,   Lim3raiig    and  Anal    Nam&n 

Kuid,  account  of,  239 
Spindu  or  Poi,  notice  of,  240 
Style,    architectural,   the  truest  and, 

therefore,  beet  eridenoe  for  the  age 

of  any  building,  141 
Sukhavati-yyuha,  list  of  the  Sanskrit 

MSS.  of,  164-5 
Sumir-emi,  possibly  the  Seminunis  of 

the  Greeks,  71,  note 
Suttas,  quoted   by    M.    Frankfiirter, 

taken  from  the  Samyutta  Nikaya, 

548 
Syntax  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  some 

remarks  on,  361-4 

Tai  family,  rarely  found  among   the 

hill  tribes  of  £.  frontier,  250 
T*ang  dynasty,  two  histories  of,  pre- 

senred,  compiled  by  the  officers  of 

the  State  Historiographical  Office, 

436 
the  old,  compiled  in  110 

books  from  a.d.  713-741,  437 
Tarawih,  the  long  night  serrice  of  the 

Ramadhan,  meaning  of,  7 
Tibet,  first  heard  of  by  the  Chinese  at 

the  end  of  the  sixw  century  a.d., 

436 
during  Ming  Dynasty,  usually 

called  Wussiitsang,  436 

European    name  of,    derived 


from  Muhammedan  sources,  436 
Tibetan  cbronolojry,  tables  referring  to, 
always     derivable     from     Buddhist 
sources,  438 

dynasty,   at  the  beginning  of 

the  Chinese  T'ang  dynasty,  said  to 
have  numbered  100,000  warriors, 
435 

Tribes,  hill,  of  E.  frontier  of  British 
India,  lineage  and  list  of  words, 
252-8 

T'sang  history,  itinerary  from,  538- 
640 

Tsanp'u  of  the  Tufan  first  send  en- 
voys to  the  Emperor  of  China  with 
tribute,  A.D.  634,  443 

account  of  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  northern  valley  of  the 
Tsang  river,  621 

Tuarik,  possibly  not  the  true  native 

name,  out  still  one  that  can  be  fairly 

used,  426-427 
T'ubod,  still  the  Mongolian  name  for 

Tibet,  436 
Tufan  (Tibetan),  equivalent  to  T'ubod, 

436 


Tufim,  ilie  aeoepted  name  for  die 
country,  Tibet,  duiiig^  tiia  Tang 
dynasty,  435 

i< 


'ormeriy  the  temtoirj  of  the 
Western  Ch'ianff,  436 

nations  m^  haye  no  wiittot 

characteiB,  bat  use  notched  meoet  of 


wood,  and  knottad  strings  for  eore- 
nants,  440 

call  tiieir  ministers  of  stats  tlie 


great  /mm,  and  small  hm,  440 

style  their  soyezeigii  Tsan'pu, 


440 


mode  of  sacrificing  to  the  Gods 
of  heayen  and  earth,  etc.,  441 

generally  nomadic,    with  few 


o J      '  — 

walled  cities,  ue  capital  being  called 
LoKtiehy  442 

great  extent  of  the  power  of, 


atthe  end  of  the  seyenth  century  a-d., 
450 

constantly    defeated    by    the 


Chinese  in  the  early  part  o)    the 
eighth  century,  509-510 

and  China,  text  of  the  treaty 


between,  516-8 

officers    of,  assembled    eyeiy 


year  for  the  lesser  act  of  fealty,  441 
Tupot'd,  the  form  of  Tufan,  accepted 

by  the  Tatar  Dynasty  A.D.  1055- 1 100, 

436 
Turanians   from    Tylus   and  Aradns, 

on    the    Persian    Gulf,   may    hare 

founded  places  with  the  same  names 

on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  218 
Turkish  books,  etc.,  notice  of,  Report 

1880,  civ-cv 

Uzbeg  Epos,  translation  from  different 

cantos  of,  370-373 
Turkish    langua^   of, 

very  plain  and  unartificial,  ibid. 

MS.  described    by   M. 


Vambery  of,  belongs  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  and  is  dated 
A.D.  1510,  378 

-  probably  the  only  one 


in  Europe,  ibid. 

the  author  of,  known  to 


have  been  Prince  Mehemmed  Salih, 

of  Eharezm,  375 
employed 

by  Sheibani  in  yarious  confidential 

missions,  377 
B&ber's 

opinion   of,  naturally  unfavourable 

as  that  of  an  enemy,  ibid. 

Vamberi/^  ^.,  "  On  the  Uzbeg  Epos," 
Art,  XIV.,  368-378 
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Verbs,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  notice 

of,  351-361 
Verbs  and  Verbals,  in  EabaH,  Shilha 

and  Tuarik,  specimens  of,  430 
Vikramaditya,  no  eridence  of  a  king 

of  this  name  bo  early  as  first  century 

B.C.,  268 
but  a  king  so  entitled  was 

reigning  in  a.d.  544,  the  probable 

date  of  the  battle  of  Korur,  274 

era,  theory,  how  adopted, 


and  details,  268-281 

Warka,  number  of  grayes  at,  due  to 

the  celebrity    of  the   neighbouring 

shrine  of  Ishtar,  211 
Wharton,    Capt.   W.    J.    L.,   R.N., 

letter  ^om,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse, 

333 


Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  idea  of, 
that  some  original  Sanskrit  texts 
might  be  preserved  in  Chinese 
Monasteries,  154 

letter  from,  to 

Sir  J.    Bowring,    dated   Feb.    15, 
1854,  154 

one    Sanskrit 


MS.,  perhaps  the  K^-Eakra,  sent 
to  him  from  China,  157 
Wylie   A.,   Sanskrit  •  Chinese    books 
brought  by  him  from  Japan,  187 

Zend,  Pahlayi  and  Persian,  papers  and 
books  on,  Report  1880,  ciii-cir 

Zodiacal  Light,  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  thispheno- 
menon  by  the  people  of  S.W;  Asia, 
333-334 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

or 

THE    FIFTY-SEVENTH 
ANNIVEKSAEY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Seld  on  the  2ith  of  Mat/,  1880, 
Major-General  Sir  H.   C.  RAWLINSON,  K.C.B., 

D.C.L.,  F.&.8.y  PRESIDED'  AND  DlBBCTOB,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


Members. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  that,  since  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society's  House  on  Monday, 
May  19,  1879,  there  has  been  the  following  change  in,  and 
addition  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  Death,  of 
their  Resident  Members — 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Lawrence,  O.C.B., 

Sir  E.  Lacon  Anderson, 

General  Sir  John  Low,  G.C.B., 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson  Yyvyan,  Bart., 

The  Rey.  E.  T.  Gihson,  M.A., 

Captain  C.  J.  F.  8.  Forbes ; 

of  their  Non-Resident  Members, 

Colonel  Sir  P.  L.  N.  Cayagnari, 
J.  0.  B.  Saunders,  Esq., 
T.  P.  Wise,  Esq.,  M.D., 
G.  H.  Damant,  Esq. ; 

of  their  Honorary  Foreign  Member^ 

The  Baron  deCetto; 
VOL.  xn.— [nsw  uoLiit.]  ▲ 
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and  of  their  Corresponding  Member, 

A.  D.  MordtniaTin,  FIlD.,  Constantinople. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure  in  annoancing 
that  they  have  elected  :  as  Betideni  Members, 

General  Maclagan, 

Colonel  Finlaj, 

James  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 

Eev.  J.  W.  W.  Drew, 

Lewis  Rice,  Esq., 

General  W.  W,  Anderson, 

lientenant-Colonel  Lewin, 

Professor  F.  W.  Newman, 

Captain  St.  Barbe  Browne, 

Stephen  Ans^  Esq., 

Edwin  Arnold,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 

T.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  Esq., 

Major-General  H.  C.  Johnstone,  C.B., 

Colonel  M.  £.  Haig, 

Thomas  R.  Gill,  Esq., 

Vincent  Robinson,  Esq., 

C.  J.  W.  Gibb,  Esq., 

La  Comtesse  de  Noailles, 

Colonel  Eeatinge,  Y.C, 

G.  H.  M.  Ricketts,  Esq.,  C.B., 

W.  Park  Harrison,  Esq., 

H.  Brooke  Low,  Esq., 

C.  Pfonndes,  Esq. ; 

and  as  Nan- Residents j 

J.  M.  Foster,  Esq., 

J.  n.  S.  Lockhart,  Esq., 

St.  John  Buchan,  Esq., 

Colonel  S.  A.  Madden,  C.B., 

Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple, 

Carr  Stephen,  Esq., 

W.  J.  Addis,  Esq., 

C.  Rustomji,  Esq., 

W.  Inine,  Esq., 

P.  C.  AVheler,  Esq., 

Babu  llamchundra  Ghose, 

W.  Craij,',  Esq., 

M.  Victor  Bcrthier, 

Colonel  Sir  P.  L.  N.  Cavagnari, 

Rev.  James  Vaughan, 

J.  Durant  Beighton,  Esq., 

C.  R.  Stulpnagel,  Esq., 

Major  Trotter, 

W.  E.  Massey,  Esq., 

W.  E.  Maxwell,  Esq., 
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D.  T.  A.  Hervey,  Esq., 

M.  SauTaire, 

J.  Swinburne  Bond,  Esq., 

Walter  F.  Hooper,  Esq., 

Charles  £.  Pitman,  Esq.,  G.I.E., 

Mahendra  L&l  Srrc&r,  M.B.,  Calcutta, 

G.  W.  Sneyd  Kynnenley,  Esq. ; 

and  as  Honorary  Members^ 

Professor  Kern  of  Leiden, 

His  Excellency  the  Marqnis   Ts^ng,  the  Chinese  Ambassador   at 
the  Court  of  London. 

The  Society  has,  therefore,  elected  twenty-three  Bmdent 
against  the  loss  of  four  Resident  paying  Members,  and  twenty- 
seven  Non-Iiesidentj  against  a  loss  of  four  Non^Resident 
paying  Members;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  clear  gain  to 
the  Society  of  forty-two  new  paying  Members  since  the  last 
Anniversary  of  May  19,  1879. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  some  of  those  whom  we  have  lost, 
a  few  words  will  now  be  said. 

Mr.  Out/ban  Henry  Damant  was  born  May  9,  1846,  and 
after  receiving  his  first  education  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as  Scholar  and  Exhibi- 
tioner. In  May,  1867,  he  was  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and,  in  1868,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  obtaining  a 
Second  Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  Both  Mr.  Peile,  his 
Classical  Tutor,  and  Professor  Cowell,  with  whom  he  read 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  keen 
interest  he  so  early  took  in  Literature  and  Philology. 

He  arrived  in  India  Nov.  25,  1869,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  Magistrate  and  Collector  at  Dinajpur,  whence,  in 
January,  1873,  he  was  transferred  to  Bangpur,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  exertions  during 
the  Bengal  famine — partly,  as  a  Transport  Officer  at  Ealiyong, 
and,  partly,  as  a  Subdivisional  Officer  in  charge  of  Govindjang 
from  Dec.  1873,  to  Sept.  1874. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  famine,  Mr.  Damant 
was    appointed    in  Sept.   1874,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
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Kachar,  and,  in  June,  1876,  he  was  deputed  on  special  duty 
to  Manipur.  Subsequently,  in  April,  1877,  he  became  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Fourth  Grade,  Garo  Hills ; — in  May,  1878, 
Political  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Naga  Hills,  and,  A  few  months 
later,  officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Third  Grade. 
In  the  summer  of  1878,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  £ngland, 
for  his  marriage,  during  which  period  he  spent  a  few  days  at 
Cambridge,  where  his  old  friends  well  remember  his  talkin/s: 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Naga  and 
other  wild  tribes  among  whom  he  had  lived ;  at  the  same  time 
vividly  describing  their  savage  semi-chivalrous  character,  and 
adding,  that ''  they  were  a  wild  people  to  live  among — I  am 
pretty  sure  to  be  killed  by  them  some  day."  His  friends  little 
thought  how  soon  this  sad  prognostic  would  be  realized. 
Mr.  Damant  returned  to  his  post — ^and,  last  October,  pro- 
ceeded with  an  escort  to  Khorama,  to  seize  some  ammunition, 
which  the  Naga  had  stored  there,  expecting  that  the  natives 
would  submit  quietly.  Unfortunately,  however,  on  his 
approach,  they  fired  upon  the  party,  killing  the  Commissioner 
and  about  half  of  his  escort  (Oct.  14,  1879).  During  his 
busy  official  life,  Mr.  Damant  never  allowed  his  literary  enthu- 
siasm to  slumber.  Indeed,  from  his  first  arrival  in  India,  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  modem  languages  and  foik-Iore 
of  the  various  tribes  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast ;  his 
eariiest  literary  effort  being  a  paper  on  Bengali  folk-lore  as 
illustrated  by  some  legends  collected  by  him  in  Dinajpur  and 
printed  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1872.  Even  amid  the 
incessant  harass  of  the  famine,  his  letters  continually  show, 
how  he  turned  for  a  short  relaxation  to  his  favourite  studies, 
allusions  to  Inscriptions  and  researches  into  the  local  dialects 
occurring  at  intervals  amidst  all  the  pressure  of  official  work. 
His  career,  cut  short  though  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  its 
usefulness,  affords  a  bright  example  of  literary  enthusiasm, 
combined  with  a  high-souled  zeal  for  the  public  service. 

Beside  the  folk-lore  of  Dinajpur,  Bangpur  and  Manipur,  be 
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took  great  pains  in  acquiring  the  dialects  of  the  districts. 
Thus  under  the  date  of  Dec.  1,  1874,  he  writes,  "  I  am 
working  hard  at  the  Manipuri  and  Kuki  languages ;  but  the 
not  having  any  books  or  dictionary  or  writing  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  the  great  difficulty,"  He  published  some  notes  on 
Manipuri  Grammar  in  the  Journal  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  he  hfid  prepared  a  Dictionary,  but  most  of  the  MS,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Naga  in  the  stockade  at  Khorama. 

The  following  !s  a  list  of  his  contributions  to  the  Journals 
of  the  Bengal  Asiadc  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societi/  and 
the  Indian  Antiquary  : — 

For  the  6ret  he  wrote:  (1)  In  vol.  xliii.  1874,  Notes  on 
Shah  Ism&il  Ghazi.  with  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  Persian 
MS.  RiBalat-ash-Shuhad&  found  at  Kanta-Duar,  Eangpur; 
(2)  vol.  xliv.  1875,  Notes  on  MaoipiSri  Grammar;  (3)  vol.  xlvi. 
1877,  Notes  on  the  old  Manipl^ri  character,  with  two  plates. 

For  the  second,  vol.  xii,  pt.  2,  "  Notes  on  the  Locality  and 
Population  of  the  Tribos  dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Ningthi  Rivers  " — which  was  prepared  for  this  Journal  just 
before  his  lamented  death,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  last 
part,  xii.  2. 

For  tlie  third,  (1)  vol.  i.  1872,  Bengali  Folk-lore,  Legends 
firom  Dinajpiir,  pp.  115,  170,218,285,344;  (2)  (tft.)  Some 
account  of  the  Palis  of  Dinajpar,  p.  336 ;  (3)  vol.  ii.  1873, 
Bengali  Folk-lore,  the  two  Ganja  eaters,  p.  271,  and  the  Story 
of  a  Touch-stone,  p.  357;  (4)  (i"6.)  The  dialect  of  the  P&lis, 
p.  101;  On  some  Bengali  mantra,  p.  191  ;  Inscription  on  a 
Cannon  at  Rangpnr,  p.  128 ;  (5)  vol.  iii.  1874,  Bengali  Folk-lore, 
Legends  from  Dinajpur,  pp.  9,  320,  342  ;  (6)  vol.  iv.  1875, 
Notes  on  Hindu  Chronograms,  p.  13;  Legend  from  Dinajpur 
— The  finding  of  the  dream,  p.  54  ;  Sword -worship  in  Kuchar, 
p.  114;  The  two  brothers — a  Manipiiri  story,  p.  260;  (7) 
vol.  vi.  1877,  The  story  of  Khamba  and  Thoibi,  a  Manipur 
Ule,  p.  219;  C8)  vol.  ix.  1879,  Bengali  Folk-lore,  Leg<'uds 
from  Dinajpur,  p.  1. 
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By  the  premature  death  of  Captain  C.  J.  F.  8.  Forbes^ 
Deputy  Commissioner  at  Sweegyeen,  in  British  Burma, 
Oriental  scholarship  has  lost  a  most  ardent  and  promising 
follower.  He  went  out  to  India  in  1858  in  the  Queen's  Army, 
but  appears  never  to  have  visited  any  part  of  India  Proper. 
His  Regiment  was  stationed  in  British  Burma,  and  he  took  such 
an  interest  in  the  country  and  people  that  he  left  the  army, 
married  a  Burmese  lady,  and  entered  the  Civil  Department 
of  the  Province.  In  1878  he  published  a  most  interesting 
volume  called  "British  Burmah  and  its  People."  Captain 
Forbes  had  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  native 
customs,  turns  of  thought,  legends  and  other  good  characteristics 
of  the  people  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  other  English- 
men ;  in  his  book,  therefore,  the  Burmese  appear  on  their  best 
side.  He  was  also  a  Pali  scholar,  and  had  paid  much  attention 
to  Buddhist  literature,  in  its  Burmese  development,  and  was  of 
course  a  champion  of  Burmese  ideas  on  that  subject  against 
both  the  schools  of  Nepal  and  of  Ceylon, — a  position  of  much 
importance.  All  his  knowledge  was  collected  from  original 
sources — from  the  priests  or  from  manuscripts,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  valuable  controlling  power  upon  the  learned  Buddhist 
scholars  of  Europe,  who  have  never  seen  a  live  Buddhist  and 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  existing  worshippers  of  Buddha. 

Captain  Forbes  visited  England  in  1877,  became  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society,  and  returned  to  Burma  in  1878,  full  of  energy, 
strengthened  intellectually  by  intercourse  with  scholars  at 
home,  and  with  schemes  for  study  and  inquiry,  which  would 
have  occupied  a  long  life  and  have  left  an  endurable  mark 
on  our  knowledge  of  Indo-China — but  all  was  cut  short 
by  an  illness  in  Nov.  1879,  and  we  have  but  to  record  with 
sorrow  the  loss  of  another  promising  young  scholar.  Two 
papers  by  him  have  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  this 
Society,  Vol.  X.  the  first  entitled  "On  Tibeto-Burman 
Languages,"  the  second,  "  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Mons  of 
Pegu  with  the  Koles  of  Central  India." 
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Andreas  David  Mordlmann,  who  was  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  thia  Society,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  Feb.  II,  1811, 
and  received  his  first  education  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  whence  he  passed  to  the  Grammar  School,  called  the 
Johannenm,  which  he  quitted  in  1829,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Vienna,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Turkish,  in  the  first  place,  but,  afterwards,  of  other  Oriental 
Languages.  Thia  intention,  however,  he  had  to  relinquish, 
for  want  of  means,  but,  for  all  this,  lie  allowed  no  obstacle 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  giving  instruction. 

He  was  supported  in  this  object  by  the  great  diplomatist 
Dr.  Syndreas  Sieveking,  who  was  able  to  secure  for  him  the 
appointment  as  a  Sub- Librarian  to  the  Hamburg  Municipal 
Library,  a  post  he  held  from  1841  to  1845.  In  1836.  he 
married  Christina  Brandmann.  On  Nov.  6,  184-5,  the  Philo- 
logical Faculty  of  Kiel  conferred  upon  him  the  Degree  of 
M.A.  and  Phil,  Dr.,  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  as 
the  Hanseatio  Keeper  of  Archives  (or  as  Clerk  of  their 
Chancery)  to  Constantinople,  under  the  Spanish  Minister, 
Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Cordoba,  then  in  provisional  charge 
of  the  Hanseatio  Legation,  having  been  entrusted  with  this 
duty  by  Sir  Patrick  de  Colquhoun,  when  ho  resigned  that 
appointment. 

From  the  end  of  1847  to  1859,  he  was  Charg^-d'Affaires 
to  the  Hanse  Towus  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  Since  August, 
1851,  he  was,  also,  Consul  at  Constantinople  for  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Oldenburg, 

On  the  Legation  being  suppressed  by  the  Hanae  Towns  in 
1859,  Dr.  Mordtmann  passed  over  into  the  Turkish  Service, 
as  a  Judge  of  the  Commercial  Court,  a  position  he  continued 
to  hold,  while,  at  the  same  time,  never  omitting  to  prosecute, 
also,  his  one  great  object,  of  obtaining  and  enlarging  to  the 
utmost  his  Oriental  knowledge.  Dr.  Mordtmauu  was  from 
his  earliest  youth  an  enthusiast  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
Oriental  knowledge  or  to  that  of  Eastern  affairs. 
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Hence,  while  he  wrote  or  edited  several  independent  works, 
he  was,  also,  an  energetic  contribator  to  the  paiges  of  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society^  his  especial  study 
having  been  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  Balers  of  Persia,  with 
that,  also,  of  other  namismatic  records,  bearing  upon  this 
main  subject. 

Of  the  separate  works  he  published  may  be  mentioned : — 
(I)  A  short  description  of  Magrib  el  Aksa— or  the  Morocco 
States^ — ^&om  a  geographical,  statistical  and  political  point  of 
view — ^Hamburg,  1844,  with  map ;  (2)  Das  Buch  der  Lander 
von  Shech  Ibn  Ishak  el  Farsi  el  Isztachri,  a  translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  Preface  by  the  illustrious  Carl  Bitter — Hamb. 
4to.  1845— the  same  work,  the  text  of  which  had  been 
printed  at  Gotha  in  1839  by  J.  H.  Moeller ;  (3)  A  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  translated  from 
the  Arabic  of  Mohammed  ben  Omar-al-Makadi,  accompanied 
by  observiitions  by  A.  D.  L.  G.  Niebuhr,  with  additions  and 
explanatory  remarks — Hamburg,  1847,  8vo. ;  (4)  Description 
of  the  coins  with  Pehlevi  Inscriptions  (reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society) — Leipzig,  1853-8  ; 
(5)  Siege  and  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 — 
Stuttgard  and  Augsburg,  1858 ;  this  essay  was  translated  into 
Greek ;  (6)  The  Amazons  —Hannover,  1862-8. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  he  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and,  besides  these, 
it  is  likely  that  there  are  many  others,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  is  not  known,  or  perhaps  easily  attainable: — Transactions 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society^  vol.  ii.  Letters  from  Mordt- 
mann  to  Olshausen  in  1847,  on  Sassanian  Coins,  pp.  108, 116; 
Nachrichten  iiber  Taberistan  aus  dem  geschictswerke  Taberi's, 
pp.  284-314 ;  vol.  iii.  Letter  Ueber  das  Studium  des  Turkischer, 
pp.  351-358 ;  vol.  iv.  Do.  to  Olshausen,  Ueber  Sassanidische 
Miinzen,  pp.  83-96;  Do.,  Ueber  Pehlewi-miinzen,  pp.  605— 
509;  vol.  vi.  Do.  on  a  new  Turkish  Grammar,  pp.  409-410; 
vol.  viii.  Erklarung  der  Miinzen  mit  Pehlvi-Legenden,  pp. 
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1-208,  1854  ;  vol.  ix.  Ueber  die  ausdruck  ^^  J^Js^  ^,  pp. 
823-830;  Za  der  Miinze  des  Chalifen  Katari,  v.  Band, 
viii.  p.  842,  a  paper  by  Olshausen ;  vol.  xi.  pp.  157-8,  Five 
Inscriptions  from  Tombstones ;  vol.  xii.  Erklarung  der  Mun- 
zen  mit  Pehlewi-Legenden,  pp.  1-56;  vol.  xiii.  Letter  to 
Brockhaus,  On  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  from  Van,  pp.  704-5 ; 
vol.  xiv.  Do.  to  Brockhaus,  On  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
pp.  555-6 ;  vol.  xvi.  Erklarung  der  Eiel-Inschriften,  zweiter 
Gattung,  pp.  1-126  (1862) ;  vol.  xviii.  Studien  fiber  ge- 
schnittene  Steine  mit  Pehlevi-Inschriften,  pp.  1-52 ;  vol.  xix. 
Erklarung  der  munzen  mit  Pehlevi-Legenden,  zweiter  Nachtrag, 
pp.  373-496;  vol.  xxiv.  1870,  Ueber  die  KieHnschriften, 
zweiter  Gattung  (cf.  Band  xvi.  zweiter  Artikal),  2  pi.  pp. 
1-84 ;  vol.  xxvi.  Entzifferung  und  erklarung  der  Armenischen 
Kiel-Inschriften  von  Van  und  der  Umgebund,  pp.  465-696 ; 
vol.  xxix.  Dousares  bei  Epiphanins,  pp.  99-106 ;  Sas- 
sanidische  Gemmen,  pp.  199-211;  vol.  xxx.  Die  Dynastie 
der  Danischmende,  pp.  467-487 ;  vol.  xxxi.  Ueber  die  Kiel- 
Inschriften  der  Armenien,  pp.  486-439;  Studien  iiber 
geschnittene  Steine  mit  Pehlevi-Legenden,  zweiter  Nachtrag, 
pp.  582-597  and  pp.  767-8 ;  vol.  xxxii.  Ueber  die  endung 
karty  kerty  gird  in  Stadte-namen,  pp.  724 ;  vol.  xxxiii.  Zur 
Pehlevi  Miinzkunde,  Die  altesten  Muhammedanischen  Munzen, 
pp.  82-143. 

The  last  published  portion  of  the  D.  M.  G.  (xxxi v.  1) 
contains  a  long  and  very  important  paper  by  him  on  his 
favourite  subject — Zur  Pehlevi  Miinzkunde — iv.  Die  Munzen 
der  Sassaniden,  pp.  1-162,  which  has  been  printed  since  his 
death  on  Dec.  30,  1879. 

Of  scholars  not  members  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  no 
one  has  left  us  this  year,  so  eminent  as  was  Anton  Schie/ner, 
one  of  the  foremost  Orientalists  of  Russia. 

Born  on  July  6,  1817,  at  Revel,  Schiefher  obtained  his 
first  education  in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  place, 
whence  he  matriculated,  in  1836,  in  the  University  of  Sk 
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Petersburg,  and,  at  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  who  held  the 
Professorship  of  Roman  Law,  enrolled  his  name  as  a  student 
of  Jurisprudence,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  continued  his 
philological  studies  under  Prof.  Graefe,  who  was  the  first  in 
Bussia  to  write  and  lecture  on  Gomparatiye  Grammar.  After 
successfully  passing  the  usual  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years^  course,  he  went  in  1840  to  Berlin,  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Savigny,  but  the  classes  of  Boeckh,  Bopp,  Lach- 
mann  and  Tredelenburg  had  more  interest  for  him  than  that 
of  the  great  lawyer,  and,  eyentually,  he  gave  up  himself 
entirely  to  his  favourite  philological  pursuits.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1843,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Latin,  and,  eventually,  of  Greek,  in  the  First  Grammar 
School,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Classics, 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  Greek  Philosophers. 
A  few  years  later,  he  attached  himself  specially  to  the  study 
of  Tibetan,  for  which  the  libraries  of  St.  Petersburg  aSbrded 
unusual  facilities,  and,  after  having  been  appointed,  in  1848, 
one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  he  was  elected, 
in  1852,  a  member  of  that  learned  body — the  cultivation  of  the 
Tibetan  language  and  literature  being  assigned  to  him  as  his 
special  function.  Simultaneously,  he  held  from  1860  to  1873, 
the  Professorship  of  the  Classical  Languages  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Theological  Seminary.  After  a  fortnight's  illness, 
which  from  the  first  gave  rise  to  grave  apprehensions.  Dr. 
Schiefner  died  on  Nov.  16  of  the  last  year.  In  three  distinct 
directions,  Schiefner  has  made  his  mark  in  literary  history. 
In  the  first,  he  contributed  to  the  Memoirs  and  Bulletins 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  number  of 
valuable  articles  on  the  language  and  literature  of  Tibet,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  considered  to  be  the  most  important : 
(1)  Additions  and  Corrections  to  Schmidt^s  Edition  of  the 
Dsanglun,  1852 ;  (2)  The  life  of  Qakyamuni,  translated  in 
Abstract  from  the  Tibetan,  1853 ;  (3)  On  Foucaux's  Edition 
and  Translation  of  "  Rgya  tch'er  rol  pa,"  1850 ;  (4)  Studies 
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on  the  Tibetan  Language,  1851, 1S66, 1864, 1867 ;  (5)  On  the 
perioda  of  haman  decadence  from  a  fiaddhistic  point  of  view, 
1851;  f6)  Translation  of  the  Forty-two  Sutras,  1851;  (7) 
On  some  Eastern  versions  of  the  Legend  of  RhampBinitua, 
1869;  (8)  Buddhistic  Stories  translated  from  the  Tibetan 
1875-7;  (9)  On  Vasubandiiu'a  Gatha-Sangraha  (the  Tibetan 
Dhamniapada),  1878. 

He,  also,  published  separately,  in  Tibetan  and  German, 
Viniala  pra^nottara-ratnam&la,  1858 ;  and  Taranatha'a  Hiatory 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  1869  ;  in  Tibetan  and  Latin,  Bharata's 
Answers,  1875  ;  and  the  ancient  San skrit- Tibetan -MongoUau 
Glossary  (Mahmoutpatti),  1859. 

When  his  fatal  illness  overtook  him,  he  was  busy  in  collect- 
ing and  arranging  materials  towards  a  work  on  the  Bonpo  or 
pre-Buddhistic  Religion  of  Tibet. 

In  the  second  place,  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  linguistic  materials  left  behind 
I  him  by  the  famous  scholar  Gastrin — who,  after  spending 
I  twelve  years  among  the  Ugro-Finnish  tribes,  had  finally 
succumbed  to  the  hardships  he  had  had  to  endure.  Schiefner 
vas  able  to  bring  out  twelve  volumes  on  the  subject.  Of  these, 
two  are  narrative,  seven  treat  of  the  languages  of  the 
Samoyedic  tribes,  the  Koibal,  Karagasa,  Tuugusian,  Buryat, 
Ostiak  and  Koltic  tongues ;  and  three  contain  Gastrin's 
researches  on  the  mythology,  ethnology  and  literature  of 
the  tribes  he  had  visited.  This  mass  of  material,  in  the 
Xiibrary  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  would  probably  have 
ined  long  unavailable  to  modem  scientific  examination,  had 
not  Schiefner  made  it  of  general  use  by  a  lucid  transla- 
'  tion,  from  Swedish  into  German,  of  the  catalogue  he  drew  np. 
independent  works  under  this  head  are,  translations  of 
the  great  Finnic  Epic  (Kalevala),  1859,  and  of  the  heroic 
poetry  of  the  Tatars  of  Minussin,  1S59  ;  as  well  as  a  number 
*f  highly  interesting  essays  on  Finnish  Mythology  (1850- 
il862). 
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While  still  thas  engaged,  he  was  led  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  languages  of  the  Gaacasns ;  the  Tash  language  being 
the  first  on  which  he  brought  to  bear  his  wonderful  philological 
acumen — on  which,  after  some  preliminary  efforts^  he  brought 
out  a  complete  essay  in  June,  1854.  It  was  mainly  through 
the  study  of  this  work,  that  the  Baron  de  Uslar  was  induced 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  other  languages  of  the  Caucasus. 
Schieiher  has  given  in  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of 
the  Philological  Society,  1879,  a  full  account  of  these  special 
researches. 

As  bearing  on  this  portion  of  his  studies,  the  following 
papers  by  him  may  be  recorded: — (1)  Essay  on  the  Avars, 
1862,  with  a  fuller  account  of  the  language  of  these  people, 
and  a  collection  of  texts  and  translations,  1872 ;  (2)  Essay 
on  the  language  of  the  Udes,  1863 ;  (3)  On  P.  von  TJslar^a 
Abchasian  studies,  1863  ;  (4)  Researches  into  the  Tchetchenz 
language,  1864 ;  (5)  Report  on  P.  von  TJslar's  Kasi-Kumuk 
studies,  1866 ;  (6)  Reports  on  P.  von  TJslar's  Investigation  of 
the  Hurkanian,  1871,  and  Kurinian  Languages,  1873. 

With  regard  to  another  Caucasian  language,  the  Osset, 
M.  Schiefner  had  made  many  and  thorough  investigations. 
This  dialect,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  the  Iranian  stem. 
For  it,  he  made  many  translations,  the  results  of  which, 
with  the  original  text,  he  gave  to  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Academy  between  1862  and  1867 ;  much  of  the  informa* 
tion,  thus  made  available  to  the  public,  being  derived  from 
native  soldiers  of  the  districts  still  speaking  these  dialects. 
It  is  probable  that  few  scholars  have  had  the  advan- 
tages he  had  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
has  availed  himself  of  these  advantages  so  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  liniTuislic  studies  as  has  done  M.  Schiefner.  His 
loss,  as  a  foremost  student  of  the  languages  of  Tibet  and  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  to  be  deplored  for  scientific  reasons ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  a  large  number  of  friends  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by  ties  of  the  most  intimate 
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friendship,  deplore  this  also.  Id  the  Bulletin  de  I'Academie 
Imp^riale  dea  Sciences  de  8t.  Petersbourg,  tome  xxvi.  M.  P. 
Wiedemann  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  Dr.  Schiefiier, 
the  larf^er  portion  of  four  quarto  pap;e3  being  devoted  to  a  list 
of  his  various  worlis. 

The  Rajah  of  Beswan,  Takur  Oirx  Prasad  Smifh,  died  on 
the  20th  of  March,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eumar  Gururad  Dhaj  Singh,  lie  was 
an  enthusiastic  patron  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  is  beat 
known  among  Sanskrit  scholars  by  liia  Edition  of  ths 
"  Yajurveda,"  which  together  with  a  Hindu  Commentary, 
be  printed  at  his  own  cost.  Not  many  months  ago  he 
issued  a  paper  in  Sanskrit  announcing  his  intention  of  having 
a  new  Edition  of  the  "  Yajurveda,"  with  its  Sanskrit  com- 
mentary, printed  at  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  F.  Max  Mijller.  It  ia  to  be  lioped  tiiat  the  son 
may  carry  out  the  intentions  of  his  father. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  works  of  distinguished 
Oriental  scholars,  not  in  all  cases  actually  connected  with  the 
Society,  who  have  passed  away  during  the  paat  year,  it  is 
usual  to  allude  to  deceased  meinbei-a,  who  have  given  a  lustre 
to  the  Society  by  their  pubhc  services  or  by  distinction 
in  other  branches  of  science. 

Foremost  among  these,  on  this  occasion,  comes  John  Lord 
Lawrence,  who,  for  many  years,  was  a  member  of  this  Society, 
L  though  he  rarely  attended  the  meetings,  or,  during  his  career, 
I  exhibited  any  special  taste  for  Oriental  studies.     Born  in  the 
'  year  1811,  he  entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1830,  and 
rose,  by  the  regular  grades,  to  the  rank  of  Magistrate  and 
Collector  at  Dehli.     Even  then,  he  was  known  as  a  thoroughly 
earnest  and  efficient  officer,  remarkable  for  his  personal  activity 
and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  duty  of  Settling  and  Collect- 
ing the  Land-Revenue  of  the  Slate.     But  a  higher  destiny 
awaited  him  : — in  1846,  he  was,  at  the  close  of  the  Sikh  war, 
especially  chosen  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  be  Commissioner  of 
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the  newly-annexed  Province  of  the  Jhelandhar  Doab,  beyond 
the  River  Satlej.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the 
Punjab,  also,  was  annexed,  he  was  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the 
Board  of  Administration.  In  a  few  years,  when  Lord  Dal- 
hoQsie  found  it  was  necessary  to  entrust  that  Province  to  a 
single  officer,  John  Lawrence  was  chosen  to  be  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, and  till  the  year  1867,  he  carried  out  that  new  and 
improved  system  of  managing  the  affairs  of  subject  provinces, 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  British  India.  He  was 
about  to  resign  the  service,  when  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  May, 
1857,  burst  upon  Northern  India ;  and  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  he  made  in  the 
Punjab  to  save  the  Empire,  elevated  him  to  a  distinction 
and  popularity,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  annak  of 
British  India.  He  returned  to  England  in  1859  a  Baronet, 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  a  Privy  Conn* 
cillor,  a  pension  specially  voted,  the  thanks  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  a  seat  in  the  Council  for  India. 

In  1863,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  then  Viceroy  Lord 
Elgin,  and  when  a  troublesome  war  had  broken  out  on  the 
frontier,  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  sent  to  India  in  his  place, 
and  remained  there  for  five  years  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1869,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage.  The  distinguishing  features  of  his  life  were  a 
simplicity  of  character,  a  clearness  of  grasp  of  the  subject,  a 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  singleness  of  motive.  He  was  not 
gifted  with  eloquence  of  speech  or  elegance  of  composition,  but 
he  expressed  himself  by  word  of  mouth  or  on  paper,  so  clearly, 
that  he  could  not  be  misunderstood:  he  obeyed  implicitly 
the  orders  he  received :  he  made  others  obev  him.  He  trusted 
his  subordinates,  won  their  confidence  and  kept  it  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  never  threw  them  over.  A  mighty  horse- 
man, and  an  indefatigable  despatcher  of  business,  he  got 
over  more  country  and  cut  his  way  through  a  thicker  mass 
of  work  than  was  possible  to  others  not  endowed  with  such 
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physical  strength  and  intellectual  activity.  Hence  tlie  suc- 
cess which  attended  hia  career.  He  was  a  wortliy  repre- 
sentative of  his  country's  best  characteristics:  for  he  was 
kind  to  the  people  of  India,  careful  of  the  resources  of  the 
prov^incea  committed  to  hia  charge,  ready  to  listen  to  others 
and  to  hear  both  sides,  wise  in  Council  and  brave  in  difficulties. 
The  true  nobility  of  hia  character  showed  itaelf,  in  that  he  was 
&s  unspoilt  by  his  unexpected  though  not  undeserved  honours, 
&B  he  was  constant  and  never  despairing  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
through  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  passed  triumphantly. 
Hia  name  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  the 
Punjab,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  India. 

In  General  Sir  John  Low,  who  died  recently  at  Norwood  ia 
faia  92nd  year,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Indian  history 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  perfect  links  between  the  past  and  the 
present. 

Bora  so  long  ago  as  Dec.  13,  1788,  wiih  a  career  of  fifty- 
five  years  in  India,  Sir  John  Low  is  fully  entitled  to  be 
regarded  aa  one  of  India's  "representative  "  men ;  indeed,  it  is 
but  right  to  say  that,  in  four  of  the  great  crises  of  modera 
Indian  history,  he  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Empire. 
As  a  soldier,  his  earlier  years  were  of  high  promise,  but  it  was 
AS  a  diplomatist  and  politician  that  he  has  left  the  deepest 
tracks  in  history.  Hia  first  military  service  was  in  1805, 
when  he  took  part  in  the  operations  against  the  French  and 
against  the  Dutch  in  Java:  subsequently,  in  1812,  he  served 
in  the  threefold  capacity  of  Brigade  Major,  Persian  Inter- 
preter, and  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  on  the  Staff  of  Colonel 
Dowse,  when  operating  in  the  Southern  Mahralta  country. 
In  1816,  he  was  Commissariat  officer  to  Baron  Tuyll's  brigade 
in  the  campaign  against  the  rebels  in  the  Guntoor  districts, 
and,  in  1817,  he  was  present  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  his 
Aide-de-Camp  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpore  in  Malwa. 

On  all  these  occasions,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
uid  was   repeatedly   mentioned   in  despatches   and    general 
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orders.  In  March,  1818,  acting  aa  First  Assistant  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Lieat.  Low  was  in  command  of  a  force  of 
more  than  4000  men,  his  operations  with  them  in  the  district 
of  Chindwarra  being  completely  successfbl  and  his  services 
publicly  acknowledged.  In  the  same  year  Capt.  Low  was 
employed  in  the  intricate  negociations  between  the  Peishwa^ 
fiaju  Bao  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  fblly  sustained  the  high 
opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  his  abilities ;  hence,  when  the 
Peishwa  retired  to  his  estates  at  Bithoor,  known  afterwards 
as  the  residence  of  Nana  Sahib  (Baja  Bao's  adopted  son), 
Capt.  Low  receiyed  the  appointment  of  Besident  Commis- 
sioner, which  he  held  for  six  years,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
and  Lord  Amherst  alike  expressing  their  AiUest  satisfaction 
with  his  conduct.  In  1825,  Capt.  Low  was  transferred  to  the 
post  of  Political  Agent  at  Jeypore,  and  in  1830,  was  appointed 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Besident  at  Gwalior,  in  which 
office  he  displayed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Native 
Courts  by  refusing  to  join  and  skilfully  thwarting  the  intrigues 
that  were  set  on  foot  against  the  Begent  Baee. 

In  1831  he  was  sent  to  Lucknow,  where  he  remained  (with 
the  exception  of  some  months  of  sick  leave  at  the  Cape)  till 
1842,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-eight  years.  His  services  were  rewarded 
by  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath — ^and  after  five  years,  he 
returned  again  to  India  in  1847,  becoming  Agent  in  Bajpootana, 
till  at  length  in  1852  he  was  appointed  Besident  at  the  Court 
of  the  Nizam,  where  he  was  able  to  negociate  the  important 
Treaty,  by  which  the  Berars  were  ceded  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1853,  he  was  appointed  the  military 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  continued  to  fill  this 
responsible  post  throughout  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
In  1862  Sir  John  Low  was  created  a  K.C.B.,  and  in  1873 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Sir  Richard  Rawlimon  Vyvyan,  Bart,^  who  died  recently,  was 
born  in  1800,  and  educated  at  Harrow  School.     Early  in  life 
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he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  as  member  successively  for 
the  Coanty  of  Cornwall,  Oakhampton,  Bristol  and  Helston. 
After  1857,  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life  to  his 
curious  old  seat  at  Trelowarren,  where  he  formed  by  degrees  a 
very  fine  library,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  those  literary 
pursuits  which  had  engaged  his  attention  in  his  earliest  years. 
In  1825,  he  had  printed  for  private  circulation,  ^' An  Essay  on 
Arithmo-Physiology,"  which  purported  to  be  "A  Chronological 
Classification  of  Organised  Matter/'  Sir  R.  R.  Yyvyan  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  having  been 
elected  in  1826. 

Council. — The  Council  having  heard  that  it  was  proposed 
to  break  up  the  India  Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  a 
special  meeting  was  called  and  met  on  Tuesday,  August  5, 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1.  That  the  Council  of  this  Society,  having  heard  with 
extreme  regret  of  the  intention  to  break  up  and  disperse  the 
contents  of  the  India  Museum,  now  at  South  Kensington, 
beg  leave  to  enter  their  most  earnest  protest  against  this  pro- 
position, which  they  consider  will  deprive  the  public  of  the 
best  means  for  Indian  research,  and  be  a  great  discouragement 
to  all  interested  in  Indian  Science :  they  feel  it  to  be  a  retro- 
grade step  to  destroy  a  collection  of  objects,  many  of  them 
of  great  value,  which,  if  once  dispersed,  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  replace,  while  if  kept  together,  as  a  nucleus, 
it  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  by  loans  or 
donations  from  private  sources. 

2.  That,  having  been  given  to  understand  that  reductions 
are  in  contemplation  by  which  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Museum  will  be  very  considerably  lessened,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  trust  that  arrangements  may  be  made, 
by  the  Council  for  India  in  conjunction  with  H.  M.  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  collection  may  be  preserved  intact  in  its 
present  form  and  position,  till,  at  least,  sufficient  time  may  be 
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allowed  for  more  mature  consideration  of  the  best  means 
whereby  this  noble  collection  may  be  best  utilized  for  the 
promotion  of  the  scientific  and  artistic  requirements  of  our 
great  Indian  Empire. 

During  the  last  year,  your  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Holt, 
has  employed  himself  in  making  a  Catalogue  of  the  large 
collection  of  Chinese  works  belonging  to  this  Society.  This 
Catalogue  has  been  now  finished — but  only  a  portion  of  the  slips 
have  as  yet  been  pasted  down.  This  will  probably  be  accom- 
plished during  the  ensuing  autumn.  The  detailed  report  of  the 
way  in  which  this  Catalogue  has  been  executed  will  be  given 
below  under  "  China/' 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  Auditors  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  anticipations 
of  the  improved  financial  position  of  the  Society  are  fully 
borne  out  by  the  result.  The  Balance  at  the  Bankers  is 
nearly  seventy  pounds  in  excess  of  what  it  was  last  year ; 
there  are  no  outstanding^  liabilities  of  any  kind,  while  the 
regular  income  of  the  Society  is  now  nearly  £100  better  than 
it  was  three  years  ago. 
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Papers, — ^The  following  Papers  have  been  read  at  different 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  since  the  last  Anniversary : — 

1.  On  the  most  comely  names  of  God,  as  the  Divine  Titles 
are  designated,  in  the  Qa'*ran,  and  in  the  Literature  of  Islam. 
By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.  and  Hon.  M.R.S.L.  Bead 
June  16,  1879. 

2.  On  the  character  and  mutual  affinities  of  the  Japanese 
and  Korean  Languages  (based  on  a  paper  drawn  up  by  W.  G. 
Aston,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  and  H.M.  Consular  Service,  Japan). 
By  Robert  N.  Oust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Libr.  R.A.S.  Read  July  7, 
1879. 

3.  On  a  newly-discovered  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
By  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  E.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and 
Director,  R.A.S.     Read  Nov.  17,  1879. 

4.  On  Hiouen-Thsang  and  the  Amravati  Tope.  By  Robert 
Sewell,  Madr.CS.  With  Notes  by  James  Fergusson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  V.P.    Read  Nov.  17,  1879. 

5.  On  the  age  of  the  Caves  of  Ajanti.  By  Babu  Rajen- 
dralala  Mitra.  With  Notes  by  James  Fergusson,  Fsq., 
F.R.S.,  V.P.    Read  Dec.  15,  1879. 

6.  On  a  curious  litigation  between  the  Smartava  Brahmans 
and  the  Lingayats,  in  which  two  Copper  Plates  were  produced. 
Bv  Professor  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.     Read  Jan.  19,  1880. 

7.  On  Sanskrit  Texts  recently  discovered  in  Japan.  By 
Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  Hon,  Memb.  R.A  S.  Read  Feb. 
16,  1880. 

8.  On  recent  Researches  in  the  Bahrein  Islands.  By 
Captain  Durand.  With  Notes  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B., 
President  R.A.S.     Read  March  15,  1880. 

9.  On  the  Uzbeg  Epos.  By  M.  Arminius  Vamb^ry.  Read 
April  19,  1880. 

10.  Sur  le  Yh-King  et  les  Origines  Occidentales  de  la 
Civilisation  Chinoise.  By  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie.  Read 
May  10,  1880. 
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Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Societies. — Ro^al  Asiatic  Society  — 
Since  the  last  Anniversary,  three  Numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  to  wit,  Vol.  XI.  Part  III.,  and  Vol.  XII.  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  have  been  issued  agreeably  with  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Council  in  1878. 

The  several  Parts  contain  the  following  articles  : — 

In  Vol.  XL  Part  HI. — The  Ghiurian  compared  with 
the  Romance  Languages.     Part  I.     By  E.  L.  Brandreth, 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean 

Languages.  By  W.  G.  Aston,  Assistant  Japanese  Secretary 
H.  B.  M.  Legation,  Yedo. 

Dialects  of  Colloquial  Arabic.    By  E.  T.  Rogers. 

In  Vol.  XII.  Part  I.  are  papers  by  the  President,  Sir 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  entitled  ''Notes  on  a  newly-discovered 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great." 

By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  "  On  the  most  comely  names, 

i.e.  the  titles  of  Praise  bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur'an,  or  by 
Muslim  writers." 

By  M.  Sauvaire,  "  On  a  Treatise  of  Weights  and 

Measures  by  Eliya,  Archbishop  of  Nisibin^^  (being  a 
Supplement  to  his  paper  in  the  Journal  R.A.S.  Vol.  IX.  pp. 
291-313). 

By  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra,  "  On  the  Age  of  the 

Ajanta  Caves,^"*  with  some  remarks  on  his  views  by  James 
Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.A.S. 

And  by  Robert  Sewell,  Madr.  C.S.,  "  On  Hiouen- 

Thsang's  Dhanakacheka," — with  some  notes  on  Mr.  Sewell's 
theory  by  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.A.S. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  contains  the  following  papers  : — 

1.  On  Sanskrit  Texts  discovered  in  Japan.  By  Professor 
F.  Max  Miiller. 

2.  Extracts  from  Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of 
Bahrein.  By  Capt.  Durand.  With  Notes  by  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  E.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and  Director  R.A.S. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
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dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and 'the  Ningthi  Rivers. 
By  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  M.R.A.S.,  Political  Officer,  Naga 
Hills. 

4.  On  the  Saka,  Samvat  and  Gupta  Eras.  A  Supplement 
to  his  paper  on  Indian  Chronology.  By  James  Fei^gasson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.A.S. 

5.  The  Megha  Sutra.  By  Cecil  Bendall,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College. 

6.  Historical  and  Archaeological  Notes  on  a  Journey  in 
South- Western  Persia,  1877-8.  By  A.  Houtum  Schindler, 
M.R.A.S. 

7.  Identification  of  the  ^* False  Dawn"  of  the  Muslims 
with  the  "  Zodiacal  Light "  of  Europeans.  By  J.  W.  Red- 
house,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  R.S.L. 

VoL  XI.  Part  III. — In  his  paper,  "  On  a  Comparative 
Study  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean  Languages,^^  Mr.  Aston 
compares  them  with  other  languages ;  1,  as  to  their  phonetic 
systems ;  2,  as  to  the  functions  of  their  grammar ;  and  3, 
as  to  the  character  of  their  grammatical  procedures.  In 
the  first  case,  he  showed  that  the  vowel  system  of  the  Korean 
is  much  richer  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  some  of  the  vowels 
in  each,  however,  being  the  result  of  a  comparatively  recent 
development ;  and  added  a  careful  analysis  of  the  consonantal 
systems  in  each — thus  proving  that  each  has  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Chinese.  In  the  second  case,  he  pointed  out,  that 
these  grammatical  forms  largely  depend  on  the  habits  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  language  of  a  nation,  and  trace- 
able also  in  their  religion,  their  art,  and  their  political  and 
social  development ;  the  mental  feature  distinguishing  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Koreans  from  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
peoples  being,  an  impersonality  of  conception.  The  educated 
Chinese  or  Japanese  is  a  downright  materialist.  In  the  third 
case,  he  showed  that  almost  the  only  grammatical  procedures 
employed  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are,  the  addition  of 
suffixes  and  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence.    Augment, 
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ablaut^  vowel  changes,  as  in  the  conjugations  of  Semitic 
verbs,  and  reduplications,  are  not  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  grammar,  and,  with  few  but  unimportant  exceptions,  there 
are  no  prefixes.  There  is  no  direct  alteration  of  the  root,  and 
although  the  addition  of  a  sti^  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  a 
phonetic  change  in  itself,  in  the  root,  or  in  both,  this  is  a  iact  of 
a  different  order  from  the  German  ablaut^  or  the  vowel  changes 
in  the  Semitic  verbs.  Mr.  Aston  added  that  the  degree  in 
which  the  root  and  the  suffix  are  consolidated  is  less  in 
Japanese  than  in  Korean,  partly  owing  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  phonetic  system  of  the  former  language,  and, 
partly,  because  the  Japanese  have  had  for  a  thousand  years  a 
written  language,  notoriously,  the  most  effectual  obstacle  to 
phonetic  changes.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Aston  discussed  at 
some  length,  the  noun,  pronoun,  numerals  and  the  position  of 
words  in  a  sentence. 

In  his  paper  '*  On  the  Dialects  of  Colloquial  Arabic/'  Mr. 
E.  T.  Rogers  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  differences 
existing  in  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  in  various  parts  of  the 
East,  and  even  among  different  classes  in  the  same  district,  with 
full  illustrations  of  his  meaning :  at  the  same  time,  giving  a 
curious  account  of  a  special  colloquial  language  in  which  children 
are  first  spoken  to,  and  in  which  they  express  their  first  wants 
and  limited  ideas,  together  with  a  vocabulary  collected  by  him 
in  Damascus.  To  these  Mr.  Rogers  added  a  brief  notice  and 
table  of  the  conventional  signs  used  by  accountants  in  Egypt 
at  the  present  time,  the  basis  of  the  money  calculation  being 
the  piastrCy  which  is  divisible  into  forty  parda^  and  these  again 
into  ten  guzua  or  gedida.  The  last  is  not,  however,  repre- 
sented by  any  coin — but  is  simply  a  fractional  part  used  in 
calculation. 

Mr.  Brandreth's  paper  has  been  noticed  in  the  Report  of 
last  year,  pp.  xxviii-ix. 

Vol.  XII.  Pari.  /.—In  his  paper  "On  a  newly-discovered 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great,"  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  showed 
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that  we  have  now,  at  last,  an  undoubted  native  record  of  the 
genealogy  of  Cyrus,  in  the  order  given  by  Herodotus,  viz. 
1.  Achaenieues,  2.  Teispes,  3.  Cyrus,  4.  Cambyses,  5.  Cyrus 
the  Great,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  many  curious 
matters,  especially  with  reference  to  the  religion  then  prevailing 
in  Babylonia,  as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  this  Cylinder. 
The  Cylinder  itself  was,  probably,  deposited  by  the  king 
himself  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  in  Babylon,  shortly 
after  his  conquest  of  that  city.  It  appears  that  a  king  was 
then  in  power  in  Babylonia  who  had  taken  some  measures  for 
strengthening  the  fortified  places,  but  who  had,  at  the  same 
time,  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  local  priesthood  by  neglecting 
the  Temples  and  tampering  with  the  ceremonial  worship. 
This  king  was  certainly  Nabu^nahid — the  Nabonidus  of  the 
Greek  writers — ^and  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  allowed  the 
rites  of  Merodach  *'  king  of  the  gods  "  to  be  superseded  by  the 
worship  of  inferior  deities. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bedhouse,  in  his  paper  *^0n  the  most  comely 
names,  i.e.  the  titles  of  praise  bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur'an  or 
by  Moslim  writers,"  pointed  out  that  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Arabs  having  given  99  names  to  God  was  altogether  erroneous  ; 
the  fact  really  being,  that,  if  all  such  names  or  titles  were 
extracted  from  Arabic  writers,  the  whole  number  of  them 
would  be  more  than  400.  He  added  that  the  many  and 
various  names  used  by  Dervishes  and  others,  in  their  public 
or  private  worship,  were,  in  truth,  no  part  of  the  regular  ritual 
of  Islam,  as  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  Prophet  him- 
self. The  titles  used  by  the  Dervishes  were  for  the  most  part 
arranged  by  them  for  recitation — and,  as  each  order  had  its 
special  list,  the  total  number  was  practically  indefinite.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Bedhouse  read  many 
passages  from  the  Qur'an. 

M.  Sauvaire's  Supplement  to  his  Treatise  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Vol.  IX.  N.S., 
is  valuable  in  that  he  has  been  able  to  supply  from  a  MS. 
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in  the  Library  at  Grotha  the  whole  of  Chapters  V.  to  X., 
and  portions  of  Chapters  IV.  XL  XIL  and  XIIL,  which 
were  missing  from  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Rationale  at  Paris,  of  which  he  gave  transcripts  two  years 
ago. 

The  Babu  Bajendralala,  in  his  paper,  ^'  On  the  Age  of  the 
Caves  of  Ajanta,^^  urged  that  the  figures  with  the  flowing 
dresses  and  conical  caps  represented  Persians ;  that  the  chief 
personages  in  the  Drinking  scenes  were  Bactrians ;  and  that 
the  pictures,  generally,  referred  to  phases  of  Indian  life  in  the 
last  century  b.c.  and  the  first  a.d.  These  views  he  mainly 
grounded  on  the  character  of  the  Inscriptions,  said  to  exist 
in  some  of  these  caves,  the  evidence  from  Palaeography 
being,  in  his  judgment,  more  satisfactory  than  that  deriv- 
able from  Architectural  forms.  Mr.  Fergusson  in  reply 
contended  that  while  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
date  of  these  Inscriptions,  the  evidence  deducible  from  the 
architecture  of  the  different  caves  was  wholly  opposed  to  the 
theory  proposed  by  the  Babu ;  and,  further,  that,  in  taking 
no  notice  of  the  date  found  at  Badami,  of  *^  500  years  from 
the  coronation  of  the  Saka  king,"  ue.  a.d.  578-9,  the  Babu  had 
neglected  the  cardinal  point  on  which  every  discussion  must 
hinge.  Any  attempt,  Mr.  Fergusson  held,  to  fix  the  date 
of  a  given  cave  without  taking  the  above  date  into  account, 
is  worthless,  as  we  know  exactly  the  date  of  the  character 
in  which  this  inscription  is  written,  and,  as  certainly,  the 
character  of  the  architecture  of  the  caves  in  which  the  in- 
scriptions are  found  (see  Burgess,  Reports,  vol.  i.  pL  xxiv- 

XXX  v). 

Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  in  his  *'  Note  on  Hiouen-Thsang's 
Dhanakacheka,"  expressed  a  belief  that  Amravati,  which  is 
situated  on  a  level  plain,  cannot  be  identified  with  the  buildings 
described  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  at  the  capital  city  of  Dhana- 
kacheka,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  now  existing  at 
Bezwada,  a  place  on  the  river  Krishna  about  forty  miles  from 
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the  sea,  and  seventeen  miles  from  Amravati,  do  agree  remark- 
ably well  with  the  description  preserved. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  disposed  to 
consider  the  lan^age  attributed  to  Hiouen-Thsang  so  rigorouslj 
precise  as  Mr.  Sewell  thought,  basing  this  opinion  on  the  bet 
that  the  life  of  Hiouen-Thsang  was  dictated  to  his  secretary, 
Hoeili,  long  after  his  return  from  India,  while  the  Si-yu-ki 
was  compiled  from  his  notes  by  men  who  had  never  been  in 
India  at  all,  and  who  were,  therefore,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  localities  referred  to.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Sewell  has  himself  made  considerable  excavations  at  Amravati, 
and  has  been  fortunate  in  finding,  at  this  place,  sculptures 
far  more  perfect  than  any  of  those  recently  transferred  from 
the  old  India  Museum  to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  may  be  speedily  taken  to  bring  these  interest- 
ing monuments  to  England.  This  paper,  like  the  last^  is 
printed  in  Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 

Professor  Dowson,  in  an  interesting  paper  '^On  a  curious 
litigation  between  the  Smartava  Brahmans  and  the  Linga- 
yats,  during  which  two  Copper  Plate  grants  were  pro- 
duced,'''  stated  that  the  Smartava  Brahmans  in  the  South 
of  India  possess  twelve  Maths  or  Monastic  Institutions  of 
high  antiquity.  The  chiefs  of  these  Maths  are  held  in  high 
honour,  and  among  the  outward  marks  of  their  dignity,  is 
the  privilege  of  being  carried  in  a  palki  crosswise,  so  as  to 
sweep  the  road.  These  Brahmans  were  much  troubled  by  the 
Lingayats,  a  dissentient  sect,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
old,  who  were  very  numerous  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Chief 
of  these  Lingayats,  to  assert  his  own  dignity,  caused  his  palki 
to  be  thus  carried,  the  result  being  riots  and  disturbances.  At 
length,  the  head  of  a  Brahman  Math  brought  an  action  against 
the  Lingayat  for  damages,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
honours  he  deemed  due  to  him,  at  the  same  time  producing 
two  Copper  Plates,  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  grants  of  this  special  privilege  from  a  monarch 
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of  the  time.  The  Brahman,  having  lost  his  suit,  appealed 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  translations  of  two  of  the  Copper 
Plates  being  sent  home  to  support  the  appeal.  As  these  transla- 
tions, however,  were  unintelligible,  the  case  was  referred  back  to 
India,  but,  though  nianj  years  have  now  elapsed,  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  it.  The  impressions  of  the  Copper  Plates, 
which  were  sent  home,  having  been  very  defective,  Professor 
Dowson  suggested  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to  obtain 
more  accurate  copies,  as  the  originals  are,  certainly,  of 
some  interest  and  antiquity,  and  contained  many  curious 
references.  He  added  that  there  was  reason  for  suspecting 
these  Copper  Plates  to  be  forgeries,  as  there  occurs  on  them 
the  name  of  Madhava,  a  teacher,  who  lived  two  centuries 
after  the  date  ascribed  to  them.  Moreover,  the  words  rendered 
cross  palkif  do  not  bear  this  meaning. 

Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  in  a  well-worked  out  paper,  "  On 
the  Discovery  of  Sanskrit  Texts  in  Japan,^^  stated  that  the  time 
had  now  at  length  come  when  the  long-since  expressed  hope 
of  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  and  of  other  scholars  had 
been  realized  by  the  obtaining,  if  not  from  China,  yet  from 
Japan,  vid  China,  certain  Sanskrit  texts,  the  first  of  them 
being  a  Glossary  of  Chinese  words,  with  their  equivalents 
in  Sanskrit,  together  with  the  transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit 
words  in  Japanese,  the  Sanskrit  being  written  in  an  alphabet 
nearly  the  same  as  the  old  Nep&lese.  The  Professor  stated, 
that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that,  beginning  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  there  has  been  a  constant  flow  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  from  India  to  China.  The  earliest  translators 
of  Buddhist  works  in  China  were  those  who  worked  under 
the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  viz.  Kft^yapa,  M&tanga  and  Tsu-fa-lan, 
their  most  important  works  being,  the  ^^  Sdtra  of  the  Forty- 
two  Sections'^  and  the  translations  of  the  *^  Daaabhdmi-Sdtra'^ 

• 

and  of  the  '^  Lalita  Yistara/^  comprising  the  legendary  life 
of  Buddha. 
As  such  works  would  not  have  been  translated  unless  they 
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had  acquired  a  substantive  authority  in  India,  the  Professor 
argued  that  these  translations,  in  themselves,  enable  Buddhist 
scholars  to  assign  to  the  Sanskrit  originals,  so  far  at  all  eyenta 
as  they  agree  with  the  Chinese  translations,  an  ante-Christiaa 
date,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  comparative  study  of 
the  ancient  religions  of  the  world.  The  late  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  the  Professor  added,  used  all  his  influence  io  set  on 
foot  an  inquiry,  in  which  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  then  English  Minister  in  China,  to  trace  up, 
if  possible,  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  which  must,  once,  have  been 
common  in  China.  But,  though  letters  were  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  monasteries  and  temples,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
many  catalogues  of  libraries  were  examined,  no  results  were 
obtained.  The  first  renewal  of  hope  was  the  book  brought  by 
Dr.  Edkins  to  Oxford  from  Japan,  referred  to  above;  the 
existence  of  it  clearly  proving  that  there  must  have  been  a 
time,  when  the  Japanese  Buddhist  priests  were  still  able  to 
read  Sanskrit.  At  length.  Professor  Max  Miiller  obtained, 
through  a  pupil  of  his,  a  Buddhist  priest,  residing  in  Oxford, 
Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  a  Japanese  book,  sent  to  him  by  a 
native  scholar,  Shuntai  Ishikawa.  This  book  was  a  Sanskrit 
text,  very  corrupt,  it  is  true,  written  in  the  same  old  Nep&lese 
alphabet,  each  word  being  transliterated  in  the  Japanese 
letters,  and  translated  into  Chinese.  A  corrected  text  of 
the  Siitra  in  Sanskrit,  with  an  English  translation  and 
notes,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Here,  then,  was  the  unexpected  reward  of  long-continued 
research,  and  there  is  therefore  good  hope  that  where  one 
Sanskrit  text  has  been  found,  others  may  follow.  That  the 
Sanskrit  text,  now  discovered  in  Japan,  is  an  original  text, 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  an  original 
from  which  the  Chinese  translation  of  a.d.  400,  possibly  even 
an  earlier  translation  of  a.d.  220,  was  made, — while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  some  more  of  such  MSS.  can  be  met  with. 
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[  a  new  start  will  be  possible  in  tlie  study  of  Buddhism,  more 

Bspecially  of  the  Buddljism  of  the  Nortli. 
The  Japanese  Minister,  His  Excellency  Mori  Arinori,  was 
j  present  at  the  reading  of  Professor  Max  Miiller'a  paper,  and 
I  promised  to  lend  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  recover,  if 

possible,  some  more  of  those  ancient  Sanskrit  texts. 


I 


To  Captain  Durand  we  are  indebted  for  a  paper  entitled 
"  Extracts  from  a  Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of 
Bahrein."  in  which  a  detailed  account  was  given  of  the 
researches  of  this  officer,  which  were  briefly  alluded  to  in 
the  Report  of  last  year,  p.  xcvii.  Captain  Durand  spent 
several  weeks  in  these  islands,  the  result  bein^  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  number  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  possibly, 
also,  of  some  temples;  showing  that  these  islands  were,  at 
a  very  remote  period,  occupied  by  colonists  from  the  mainland, 
the  site  being,  at  the  same  time,  considered  to  be,  in  an  especial 
degree,  a  sacred  one.  Captain  Durand's  original  paper  was  in  the 
forriiof  a  Report  addressed  to  Lieut. -Colonel  E.C,  Ross,  H.R.  M. 
Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  forwarded 
ty  him  to  A.  C,  Lyall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
India,  Foreign  Department.  In  this  letter,  a  general  de- 
scription was  given  of  the  locality  and  of  its  pecnliarities,  with 
Bome  details  of  the  excavations  Captain  Durand  was  able  to 
make,  and  ofhis  discovery  of  a  piece  of  black  marble,  bearing 
an  inscription  in  the  Hieratic  Babylonian  Cuneiform  character, 
which  was  really  the  most  valuable  monument  he  met  with. 
In  illustration  of  this  remarkable  monument  (which  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Society  at  their  meeting),  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  added,  *'  Notes  on  Captain  Durand's  Report  upon 
the  Islands  of  Bahrein,"  in  which  he  showed  the  importance 
of  this  maritime  region  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's 
history,  Bal)ylonia  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  im- 
parling civilization  to  Western  Asia ;  and  adding  that  the 
Babylonians  themselves  admitted  that  they  received  all  their 
knowledge  from  the  mysterious  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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The  tradition,  he  stated,  preserved  by  Berosus,  of  Oannes  or 
**'  the  Fish  God,*'  wAo  came  up  from  ^'  that  part  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  which  borders  on  Babylonia,  to  teach  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
letters  and  sciences  and  arts  of  every  kind/'  evidently  points 
to  this  period  of  primitive  civilization. 

The  question  is,  who  were  these  primitive  '*  &thers  of  know- 
ledge," who  first  civilized  the  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  whose  memory  is,  perhaps,  preserved  iu  the 
legend  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  Tree  of  Ejiowledge  ?  For 
many  reasons,  Sir  Henry  concluded  that  they  were  a  dark  race 
— the  ancestors  of  the  ''black  heads"  of  the  Inscriptions, 
possibly,  too,  the  same  as  the  Adamites  of  Genesis.  Clearly, 
they  do  not  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Semitic  family  of 
nations,  as  there  is  hardly  a  name  in  the  original  mythology 
or  geography  of  the  region,  which  can  be  traced  to  a  Hebrew 
or  Arabic  root.  Most  probably,  judging  from  their  language, 
they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  later  Akkads  of  Babylonia — 
the  same  commercial  influences  having  applied  to  them,  as  to 
the  much  later  Phcenicians.  Commerce,  indeed,  always 
sharpens  the  intelligence  and  pioneers  the  way  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  emporia  of  commerce  between  India  and  the 
Mediterranean  must  have  been  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
because,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  mariners  would  scarcely 
dare  to  strike  straight  across  from  Aden  to  the  Malabar  Coast, 
but  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  hug  the  shore  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Indus — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  same  time,  offering  the  best  facilities  for  inland  transport 
westwards. 

Sir  Henry  then  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  the 
legends  connected  with  the  worship  of  "Hea  or  Oannes,""* 
as  illustrated  from  Cuneiform  records ;  and  pointed  out, 
that,  while  the  Persian  Gulf  was  famous  for  the  worship  of 
the  Sun,  the  worship  of  Mercury — the  Sun's  closest  attendant 
— was  the  cult,  with  which  the  Bahrein  discoveries  are  most 
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closely  connected.     The   inscription    on    Captain   Durand's 
black    stone,    with    the   transliteration,    ^'Hekel   Eimugas^ 
eri'Inzak  Aqiru^"  i.e.  *^  The  Palace  of  Bimugas,  the  servant 
of  Mercury,  of  the  Tribe  of  Ogyr,"  has  the  highest  value,  in 
that  the  name  Rimugas  is  of  undoubted  Accadian  etymology, 
while  Inzak  appears  on  a  bilingual  fragment  as  the  Accadian 
name  for  Nebo  or  Mercury.     To  this  may  be  added,  that, 
throughout  the  Assyrian  tablets,  there  is  a  constant  allusion 
to  an  island,  called  (in  Akkadian)  Nidukki  [in  Assyrian  Tilpun 
or  Tilmun],  which  is  unquestionably  the  same  as  Bahrein; 
moreover,  that  this   name  is  so  frequently  associated  with 
two  others,  Milukh  and  Magan^  that  the  three  places  may 
be  assumed  with   certainty  to   be  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood.     Though    only,   incidentally,   mentioned    in    Inscrip- 
tions  of  a  remote  antiquity,   the  first  historical   notice   of 
Nidukki  is  in  the  account  of  the  great  Sargon's  career  (about 
B.C.  1600),  in  which  this  king  is  stated  to  have  reached  'Hhe 
lower  sea,"  or  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  country  of  ^Hhe  black 
heads,"  and  to  have  reduced  Nidukki  and  another  seaport,  of 
which  the  name  is  incomplete.     In  conclusion.  Sir  Henry 
stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  Apir^  answering  to  the  Biblical 
^'  Ophify"  was  probably  situated  at  either  Katif  or  Gerrha, 
and  was  the  same  as  Milukh^  both  of  these  names  perhaps 
signifying  the  Upper,  in  contradistinction  to  ^^Magan,"  the 
Lower.     At  whatever  precise  spot  this  port  may  have  been 
situated,  it  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  em- 
porium of  Indian  commerce,  and,  on  this  account,  attracted 
the  navies  of  Solomon,  the  articles  with  which  his  ships  were 
loaded  being,  as  is  well  known,  Indian  both  in  name  and 
character. 

To  Professor  Vamb^ry  we  owe  a  paper  on  the  "Uzbeg 
Epos,"  in  which  he  very  fully  described  the  contents  of  a 
remarkable,  perhaps  unique  MS.,  of  the  Library  at  Vienna, 
written  in  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
object  of  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  great  Vzbeg  Chieftain, 
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Sheibani-Khan^  by  Prince  Muhammad  Salih  (formerly  a  niler 
in  Khawarezm),  and  subsequently,  Sheibani's  General  and 
Court  Poet.  This  Poem,  a  regular  Epos  in  seventy-nine 
cantos  and  about  8000  lines,  was  not,  he  said,  to  be  confounded 
with  a  small  and  insignificant  treatise,  edited  in  1849,  by  the 
Russian  Orientalist,  M.  Berezin.  Considering  the  general 
belief,  that  the  poetical  Epopee  is  confined  to  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  it  was  important  to  know,  that,  though 
far  inferior  to  many  Persian  compositions  of  the  kind,  in  a 
poetical  point  of  view,  the  full  right  of  this  Turkish  work 
to  the  title  of  '^Epos^  must  be  now  acknowledged.  M. 
Yamb^ry  then  gave  an  outline  of  its  contents,  and  stated 
that  the  first  three  cantos  contained  the  usual  praises  and 
salutations  to  Allah  and  Muhammad,  a  description  following 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth,  of  the  moral  and  physical 
qualities  of  his  hero,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  arms 
and  armour.  Then  comes  a  canto,  which,  as  giving  the 
author's  reasons  for  writing  the  poem,  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  its  literary  history.  The  narrative  commences  with 
Sheibani''s  first  march  upon  Samarcand,  then  governed  by  Baki 
Tarkhan ;  then  follows  an  account  of  the  Uzbeg  Chiers 
successful  struggles  with  the  Trans-Oxianian  dynasty  of  the 
Timuridae,  in  which  Baber  plays  a  prominent  part,  particularly 
in  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  and  of  the  troubles 
the  founder  of  the  Moghul  Dynasty  in  India  had  to  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  his  triumphant  rival. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Baber  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mirzas 
(as  the  Timuridae  were  also  called)  in  Trans-Oxiana,  which 
led,  also,  to  the  defeat  of  the  relatives  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
Moghul,  such  as  Khaneka  Khan  and  his  younger  brother, 
Aladja,  Sheibani  crossed  the  Oxus  and  entered  on  the  long 
war,  partly  with  the  children  of  Mirza  Husein  Baikara,  partly 
with  Khosru  Sh&h,  the  lord  of  the  district  comprisiuo^ 
Badakhshan,  Khatlan,  Dervar  and  Shignan.  The  Turkish 
Prince  was  defeated  and  slain.     Prince  Salih  describes  yery 
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fully  the  next  campaign,  in  which  the  Uzbegs  suffered  very 
severely;  indeed,  would  not  have  prevailed,  but  for  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  Sheibani ;  he  does  not,  however,  follow  his 
hero  to  the  zenith  of  his  career  in  his  conquest  of  Khorassan 
and  of  Herat  in  a.d.  1507. 

Professor  Yam b^ry  attributes  this  to  his  death,  probably^on 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  details  of  his  descrip- 
tions, that  the  author  must  have  been  himself  present  at  most 
of  the  scenes  he  depicts.  In  conclusion,  M.  Vamb^ry  treated 
of  the  ethnographical  importance  of  his  MS.,  of  the  contribu- 
tions it  made  to  geography,  especially  to  that  of  the  Khanates 
of  Central  Asia,  and  to  its  linguistical  and  poetical  value,  at 
the  same  time,  giving  many  extracts  from  it,  one  of  which  was 
curious,  being  a  versified  speech  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 

Mr.  Bedhouse  read  a  paper,  '^  On  the  Identification  of  the 
'  False  Dawn '  of  the  Moslems  with  the  '  Zodiacal  Lic^ht^  of 
Europeans,"  in  continuation  of  one  printed  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  New  Series :  this  paper, 
which  has  just  been  printed  in  Yol.  XII.  Part  II.,  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  letters  the  writer  received  from  Astro- 
nomers all  over  the  world,  accepting  the  justness  of  his  views 
on  this  subject.  The  papers  by  Messrs.  Daman t,  Fergusson 
and  Bendall,  were  prepared  for,  and  have  been  printed  in 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. — but  they  were  not  read  before  the  Society. 
That  by  Mr.  Schindler,  also  in  Yol.  XII.  Part  II.,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  Report  for  1879. 

The  last  paper,  that  by  M.  de  la  Gouperie,  which  has  been  read 
at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  this  Society,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, has  many  curious  suggestions  in  it,  which  may  ulti- 
mately, as  the  author  imagines,  lead  to  new  and  un-anticipated 
results.  The  title  of  it  was  "Le  Yh-King  et  les  Origines 
occidentales  de  la  civilisation  Chinoise."  In  it,  he  pointed  out 
the  great  value  of  the  work  entitled  "  Yh-king,"  for  the  history 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world.  The  "  Yh-king,"  he 
said,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  understood,  comprehends 
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a  series  of  lists  of  events,  customs,  oountries  and  words, 
arranged  in  their  natural  order.  The  lists  recall  the  sjU 
labaries,  recently  revealed  to  us  by  the  Cuneiform  discoveries, 
in  proof  of  ^Iiich  assertion,  the  writer  gave  a  complete 
translation  of  one  chapter.  He  then  showed  what  he  beliered 
to  be  a  complete  identity  between  the  lists  so  given,  and  the 
Cuneiform  syllabaries. 

Passing  on,  thence,  to  the  history  of  the  language,  M.  de  la 
Couperie  pointed  out  the  phonetic  peculiarities,  the  musical  in* 
tonations,  and  the  grammatical  characteristics,  which  proved,  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  ancient  Chinese  to  be  a  remote  member  of 
the  Amardian  branch  of  the  UraIo«  Altaic  agglutinative  tongues; 
thus  connecting  the  Susan  with  the  Ugro-Finnic  dialects. 
This  part  of  his  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  hundred  or 
more  common  words.  The  writer  then  set  forth  the  history  of 
the  writings,  and,  notably,  what  he  called  the  Hieroglyphic 
revival  in  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  which  followed  a  species  of 
writing,  with  the  same  leading  characteristics  as  Cuneiform. 
He  then  gave  abundant  examples  of  remarkable  similarities 
between  the  oldest  Chinese  characters  and  those  termed  Akka- 
dian. In  conclusion,  he  stated  his  belief,  that  there  must 
have  been  many  and  much  more  complete  syllabaries,  over 
the  whole  of  the  regions  once  subject  to  Chaldacan  influence, 
the  probability  being  that  a  number  of  families  or  tribes  (to 
whom  no  generic  name  can  be  given)  arrived  in  China  about 
the  twenty-fifth  century  B.C.  These  tribes,  coming  from  the 
west,  must  have  left  their  neighbours  in  Northern  Susiana, 
at  a  time  when  the  elements  of  feudal  agglomeration  had  already 
comHienced  in  the  kingdom  of  Susa,  and  thus  brought  with 
them  to  their  new  homes  in  the  far  north-east,  the  rudiments 
they  had  received  of  Akkado-Chaldaean  culture. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Vol.  xlviii.  parts  1,  2,  3,  edited 
by  the  Philological  Secretary,  contains  papers  by  J.  H. 
Bivett-Carnac,  on  Prehistoric  Remains  in  Central  India,  and 
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I  ihe  snake  symbol  in  India,  especially  in  connection  with 
I  the  worship  of  Siva  j — by  W.  Irvine,  On  ihe  Bangasli  Naw&bs 
\  of  Farrnkliibad  ;— by  F.  S.  GrowsB,  On  the  sect  of  the  Pran- 
'  adthas  J  —by  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple,  Rough  Notes  on  the  distri- 
bution  of  the    Afghan   Tribes    about    Kandahar ; — and    by 
Brajnatha  Bandy opadhyaya,  Hamir  Rasa  or  the  History  of 
Harair,   Prince    of   Ranthambor.     In    his    first    paper,    Mr. 
Camac  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  researches  among 

I  the  Tumuli  around  Nagpore  by  himself,  Mr.  A.  Lyall  and 
Mr.  Blanford.  Similar  barrows  have  been  found  in  various 
parts,  but  those  at  Junapani,  five  miles  from  Nagpore.  form 
by  far  the  most  numerous  collection  yet  discovered,  the  lanjest 
single  group  oousisting  of  54  tumuli.  In  all  the  groups,  the 
tumuli  are  of  the  same  type — consisting  of  circular  mounds  of 
earth  of  various  sizes  surrounded  by  single  and,  in  some  cases, 
by  double  rows  of  trap  bouMera,  The  diameter  of  the  circles 
vary  from  20  to  56  feet,  the  latter  being  apparently  a  favourite 
number,  as  many  barrows  were  found  of  exactly  this  size. 
In  each  circle,  there  are  generally  three  stones  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  the  rest,  and  these  selected  stones  bear  '''  cup  marks  " 
exactly  resembling  those  found  on  similar  European  tumuli. 
One  of  the  stones  is  10ft.  3in.  by  2rt.  4in.  by  2ft.  6in.  and 
must  weigh  eight  tons.  This  stone  is  covered  all  over  by  cup 
marks.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  map  and  four  well- 
executed  plates.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Carnac  states  thai 
bis  chief  object  has  been  to  ascertain  whether  the  worship  of 
the  Snake  and  of  Mahudeo,  or  the  phallus,  may  be  considered 
identical,  and  also  whether  the  presence  of  the  serpent  on 
the  prehistoric  monuments  of  Europe  can  l)e  shown  to  support 
his  theory,  that  the  markings  on  the  Cromlechs,  etc.,  are  real 
traces  of  this  nature-worship,  and  have  thus  found  their  way 
to  Eui-ope  from  the  east.  This  paper  is  illustrated  by  two 
plates. 

flr.  Irvine's  paper,  "On  the  Bangash  Nawabs  of  Farrukh- 
L  &b4d,  a  Chronicleof  a.u.  1713-1S57,"  is  an  elaborate  continua- 
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tion  and  completion  of  a  former  paper  by  him,  which  has  been 
printed  in  vol.  xlvii.  1878.  [The  account  of  **the  Sect  of 
the  Pran-n&thas"  bj  Mr.  Growse,  though  that  of  a  small  and 
obscure  body,  is  of  value,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the 
late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Hindus,  stated  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  procure  any 
specimens  of  their  literature.  Mr.  Growse,  when  at  Mathura, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  copy  of  one  of  Pran-nath'^s 
poems — which  is  curious  for  the  advanced  liberalism  of  its 
theological  ideas,  and  for  the  rude  uncouthness  of  the  lan- 
guage made  use  of.  The  construction  of  the  sentences  is 
purely  Hindi,  while  the  vocabulary  is  mainly  supplied  from 
Persian  and  Arabic  sources.  The  founder  of  the  sect,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Kshatrya  by 
caste,  endeavoured,  though  not  with  much  success,  to  compile 
a  new  religion  out  of  a  compromise  between  Christianity  and 
the  Koran.  His  known  treatises  are  fourteen  in  number,  all 
in  verse :  Mr.  Growse  has  published  the  text  and  translation 
of  the  fourteenth,  Kiy&inat-n&ma.  The  followers  of  Pran- 
nath  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dltamis,  from  Dham^ 
a  name  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  or  Paramatma.  Lieut.  Temple's 
paper  consists  of  "Notes'*  jotted  down  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  first,  when  foraging  in  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Stewart's  Division  on  the  march  back  from 
Kclat-i-Ghilzai  to  Kandahar — and,  secondly,  when  taking  a 
convoy  of  camels  to  Colonel  Patterson's  reconnoitring  expe- 
dition down  the  Arghisan  valley.  Two  sketch-maps  accompany 
the  paper. 

Part  4  contains  papers  by  Mr.  H.  St.  Barbe,  "On  Pali  deriva- 
tions in  Burmese ;  '*''  and  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal,  "  On  a  peculiarity 
of  the  river  names  in  Asam  and  in  some  of  the  nei^hbourinc: 
countries."  In  the  first,  Mr.  St.  Barbe  points  out  that  the 
Burmese  alphabet,  doubtless  introduced  at  an  early  period, 
like  the  religion,  literature  and  a  large  portion  of  the  language 
of  the  people,  has  never  yet  been  analysed  with  any  care,  and 
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that  its  square  variety  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Asoka  Inacriptions  thau  to  any  other  Indian  tnodi&cation. 
Thia  alphabet  was  adopted  eni/ac,  and,  for  twelve  of  the  thirty- 
four  consonants,  the  Burmese  have  not  themselves  found  tiny 
use.  Mr.  Peal's  is  a  curious  paper  as  showing  in  how  many 
instances  the  syllables  Di  or  Ti  enter  into  the  composition 
of  river  names  in  Asam  and  the  adjacent  countries  (even, 
also,  iu  some  instances  in  Western  India),  clearly  proving  that 
it  must  have  meant  "  water"  anions  many  of  the  Hill  Tribes, 
the  other  portion  of  the  word  being  the  true  name  of  the  river, 
snd  in  many  cases  descriptive  in  character.  The  names  of 
rivers  and  of  mountains  frequently  survive  the  extinction  of 
the  races  from  whom  tbey  derived  their  original  names,  a  good 
instance  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  river  nomenclature  in 
America.  Mr.  Peal  gives  a  list  of  more  tlian  250  names  in 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  The  other  papers  iu  thia  Part  by 
Messrs.  Growse  and  Smith  on  Antiquities,  and  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Rodgers  on  Coins,  will  be  noticed  under  thetr  respective  heads. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  are  papers  more  or  less 
brief,  by  Mr.  E.Thomas,  On  Jainism  (from  the  Athenccum); — 
by  Dr.  Sundberg,  On  the  Norwegian  Taters  (Gipsies),  their 
languf^e  and  its  relation  to  Hindi ; — by  F.  S.  Growse,  Esq., 
On  Bulandshahar  Antiquities; — by  H,  Bivett  Carnac,  De- 
scription of  some  stone  carvings  collected  on  a  tour  through  the 
Uoab  from  Cawnpore  to  Manipuri,  with  Plate: — by  Major 
Waterhouse,  Note  on  the  Fourth  Edition  of  General  Walker's 
map  of  Turkestan ; — by  Major-General  J.  T.  Walker,  Explora- 
tion of  the  Great  Sanpo  River,  with  plate; — by  Captain  W,  F. 
Gowan.  Geographical  information  respecting  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  and  Country  of  Turkestan  afforded  by  tbe  book  of  the 
Great  Survey,  translated  from  the  Russ  by  Captain  Gowan ; — 
by  J.  Cockburn,  Notes  on  Stone  Iniplenients ; — and  by  Major 
Waterhouse,  Notes  on  the  Survey  Operations  in  Afghanistan, 
in  1878-9. 
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Ceylon  Branchy  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — The  only  papers  in 
this  newly  revived  Journal  connected  with  Oriental  studies 
are  two  on  Inscriptions,  one  by  the  late  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  On 
an  ancient  Cingalese  Inscription  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Miiller, 
on  one  at  Mahintale.  These  will  be  noticed  under  '* Epigraphy. '* 
There  is  also  a  brief  paper  in  Part  1  for  1880,  by  M.  M. 
Kunte,  M.A.,  On  Yedic  and  Buddhistic  Politics. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan^  vol.  vii.  pt.  3  and  4,  contains,  as 
is  usual,  much  interesting  information,  in  papers  by  Messrs. 
McGlatchie,  J.  M.  James,  A.  J.  C.  Goertz,  B.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, R.  W.  Atkinson,  W.  G.  Aston,  W.  Anderson,  Rev.  J. 
Summers  and  E.  Satow.  In  Part  3,  in  his  paper,  '^  On  the 
feudal  Mansions  of  Yedo,''  Mr.  McClatchie  gives  a  curious 
historical  account  of  the  Tashiki  or  former  palaces  of  the 
nobles,  which  were  occupied  down  to  the  recent  Revolution, 
but  are  now  fast  disappearing — by  being  converted  into  shops 
and  stores.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  of  any 
great  antiquity.  Mr.  E.  Satow  adds  a  long  and  valuable 
paper,  *'  On  the  Transliteration  of  the  Japanese  Syllabary," 
his  main  object  being  to  construct  a  practical  system  so  as 
to  enable  Japanese  to  be  written  in  Roman  characters  without 
confounding  pronunciation  or  meaning,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  far  fewer  rules  and  exceptions  (so  he  states)  than  are 
required  to  be  known  so  as  to  pronounce  English,  French  or 
Dutch  correctly.  In  Part  4  Captain  James  prints  a  paper, 
''  On  Infinite  Vision  as  attained  by  Buddha,"  being  the  trans- 
lation of  a  discourse  delivered  in  a  temple  at  Shinagaha  in 
August,  1878,  by  a  priest  name  Sata  Kaiseki.  The  sermon 
consists  of  a  series  of  arguments  intended  to  produce  belief 
in  the  intellectual  perfection  and  holy  state,  to  which  Buddha 
attained — and  of  an  account  of  the  various  stages  of  dis- 
cipline through  which  the  novice  must  pass.  Mr.  B.  II. 
Cliamberlain  gives  an  interesting  paper,  "On  Wasanbiyawe, 
the  Japanese  Gulliver,"  the  authorship  of  which  is  anonymous. 
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i  though  the  at^le  and  the  allusions,  with  which  the  work  teems, 

'  clearly  show,  that  the  author  must  have  been  not  only  an 

educated  man — but  that  he  had  a  moral  and  philosophic  end 

'  in   view,  to   be  tauglit  by   the   nieana   of  fablea.     Mr.    VV. 

Anderson   adds   a  concise  and   clear   history  of  "  Japanese 

Pictorial  Art,"  in  which  Jie  shows  that  the  appreciation  of 

I  eriticisni  of  puintingB  is  quite  as  general  in  Japan  as  in  the 

I  Western  Hemisphere  ; — the  rules  of  criticism  being,  however, 

I  ftir  the  most  part  unwritten  and  handed  down  from  man  to 

tman  by  direct  demonstration,  and  cultivated  from  year  to  year 

I  by  minute  and   persevering  study.     Mr.   E,  Satow  gives  a 

I  second  part  of  his  "Ancient  Japanese  Biluala." 

In  vol,  viii.  pt,  1,  are  papers  by  R.  \V.  Atkinson,  entitled, 

^  Yatsaga-take,  Hakn-san  and  Tata-ya-ma ; — by  W.  G.  Aston, 

On  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  Corean  Alphabet ; — by  J, 

Milne,  Notes  on  Stone  Implements  from  Otaraand  Hakodate  ; 

— and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Oubbins,  Hideyoshi  and  the  Satsuma 

I' Clan   in   the   sixteenth   century.     The   first    paper   by   Mr, 

I  Atkinson  is  a  narrative  of  a  very  interesting  journey  made 

F  by  him  through   a   mountain  district  of  Japan,  which   lias 

i  scarcely  (probably  never)  been  traversed  before  by  Europeans, 

■.   Aston's  is    a  very  brief  paper  suggesting   the  order   in 

ich  he  considers  it  would  be  convenient   to   arrange   the 

Corean  alphabet  for  the  future,  it  being  admitled  that   the 

present  one   is    extremely  inconvenient    and    irregular.     Mr. 

Qubbins's   paper   on   the    Japanese    clans    of   the    sixteenth 

century  points  out  the  great  value  of  their  local  history,  a 

large  number  of  such  books  having  been  preserved,  ao  aa  to 

supplement,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the   more   "  general " 

histories.     One  of  the  Clans,  that  of  the  Satsuma,  remained 

practically  independent,  till  only  the  year  before  la.>tt — in  fact, 

was  really,  an  imperium  in  imperh.     Mr.  Milne's  paper  has 

been  noticed  under  "  Antiquities." 


Journal  of  the    Slraifs   SrUlemenU,  July,   1879,  contains 
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papers  by  W.  A.  Pickering,  On  Chinese  Secret  Societies,  pt.  2 ; 
— by  W.  E.  Maxwell,  On  Malay  proverbs,  pt.  3 ; — On  the 
maritime  code  of  the  Malays,  the  reprint  of  a  paper  by  Sir 
Stamford  Ba£Ses ; — by  D.  D.  Daly,  On  Caves  at  Sun^ei  Bata 
in  Selangor;  with  many  other  articles  of  greater  or  less 
interest,  bat  not  necessary  for  notice  in  this  Report.  Mr. 
MaxwelPs  paper  is  a  continoation  of  former  ones,  and  not 
less  interesting  than  they  were.  Some  of  the  proverbs  are 
very  curioas,  and  show  acute  observation.  The  Malay  proverbs 
have  been  carefully  compared  by  Mr.  Maxwell  with  those  of 
other  peoples.  Other  collections  of  them  exist,  as  yet  un- 
translated, in  the  Dutch  and  French  works  of  Klinkert  and 
Favre.  In  a  trip  to  Gunong  Blumut,  Mr.  Hervey  collected 
several  words  of  the  "  Camphor''  language,  and  so  was  able  to 
add  a  supplement  to  those  published  by  Mr.  Logan  several 
years  ago. 

Journal  Asiatique^  7th  series,  vol.  xiii.  pt.  3,  May — June, 
1880,  contains  papers  by  : — M.  Leon  Rodet,  Lemons  de  Calcul 
d^Aryabhata: — by  M,  Stan.  Guyard,  Notes  de  Lexicographie 
Assyrienne,  2de  article : — by  M.  Rubens  Duval,  Notice  sur  le 
dialecte  de  MalouU : — by  M.  Ren^  Basset,  PoSme  de  Qabi  eii 
dialecte  Ghelha,  texte,  transcription,  et  traduction  Fi*an9aise : 
— and  by  M.  Zotenberg,  Traduction  Arabe  du  Traits  sur  les 
corps  flottants  d"'Archimede, 

In  the  first  paper,  M.  Rodet,  who  is  well  known  for  the 
researches  he  has  made  on  similar  subjects,  gives  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  author,  who  flourished  between  a.d.  600  and  550, 
being,  during  a  portion  of  that  time,  a  teacher  in  Pataliputra, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Varaha  Mihira  of  Ujein,  and  of 
other  well-known  Indian  Mathematicians.  The  text  of  the 
Aryabhatiyam  was  published  at  Leiden  by  Dr.  Kern  in  1874, 
who  relied  on  two  MSB.  in  the  Malayalam  character,  copied, 
in  1820  and  1863  respectively,  and  on  a  third  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Society.     In  his  second  article,  M.  Guyard  con- 
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tinuea  his  "  Notes  on  Assyrian  Lexicography,"  in  wliicli  lie 
coinbaU  the  views  assigned  by  previous  Cnnoltbrni  anholars 
with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  many  individual  words, 
M.  Duval's  paper  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Syriac 
words  collected  by  M.  Huart  during  hid  traveh  in  the  liUst, 
compared  with  those  given  by  M.  Ferrette  in  the  twentieth 
volume  ot'lhe  Journal  of  this  Society,  and  M.  Nuldeke  in  the 
twenty-lirat  volume  of  the  Trans,  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  A  further 
and  more  complete  essay  on  this  subject  is  promised  by  the 
writer.  In  the  "  Poeme  de  Qabi "  M.  Basset  gives  a  valuable 
ftddition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Chella,  one  of  the  Berber 
dialects,  with  a  list  (so  far  as  at  present  known)  of  the  MSS. 
in  it,  as  well  as  of  the  printed  books  in  this  dialect.  M. 
Zotenberg  gives  an  Arabic  text  of  the  principles  enounced 
in  the  famous  Hydrostatical  Treatise  of  Archimedes,  preserved 
in  a  MS.  of  Biblioth.  Nation,  of  the  date  of  a.h.  358  (a.d. 
968),  translations  of  wliich  in  Gtreek  and  Latin  are  already 
known.  At  the  end  of  this  part  M.  Devic  gives  a  brief  note 
"Sur  I'origine  Etymologique  de  quelque  noma  de  nonibre." 
M.  Leon  Feer  reviews  Colonel  Mainwaring's  grammar  of  the 
Bong  (Lepcha)  language;  together  with  Mr.  Neighbor's 
Vocabulary  in  English  and  Mikir;  and  M.  Derenbourg 
discusses  the  question  whether  the  word  Qalu  is  of  Semitic 
and  M.  de  Harlez  reviews  with  great  severity  Mr. 
K.  Gkldner's  Translation  of  extracts  from  the  Zend  Avesta, 

Volume  xiv.  part  1,  July,  1879,  is  as  usual  entirely  occupied 
with  M.  Benan'a  Report  on  the  progress  of  Oriental  research, 
in  which  we  are  glad  to  see,  that,  this  year,  some  notice  is 
taken  of  the  works  of  scholars,  who  are  not  Frenchmen. 

Vol.  xiv,  pt.  2,  M.  de  Harlez  contributes  a  fourth  article, 
Sur  lea  origines  du  Zoroastrisme,"  M.  Feer  continues 
hia  Buddhistic  researches  in  "Le  Livrs  des  cent  Legendes — 
Avad&na  Qataka,"  iu  which  lie  discusses  the  date  given  by 
General  Cunningham,  iu  the  Preface  of  his  "Corpus  Inscript. 
Indicarum,'"  for  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha,  namely,  B.C.  478, 
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The  solitary  MS.  of  this  work  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in 
the  Bibl.  Nationale,  Fans,  bat  recently,  Dr.  Wright  has 
placed  two  others  in  the  Library  at  Cambridge,  which  he 
procured  from  Nipal.  M.  Imbault-Hoart  gives  a  paper 
entitled  '^  La  poesie  Beligieose  des  Nosairis/'  a  Syrian  tribe, 
who  have  kept  themselves  and  their  creed  remarkably  distinct 
from  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  the  Ismaelians  and  Drazes, 
but  whose  history  has  been  carefully  examined  by  MM. 
Gatafago,  Wolff,  Salisbury  and  Guyard.  Their  religious 
system,  so  to  call  it^  is  very  curious,  and  comprises  a  sort  of 
Trinity— consisting  of  Mana,  the  original  Divinity ;  Inm^  the 
Divinity  as  seen  by  men ;  and  Bdb^  the  doctrine  of  which  lam 
is  the  living  exponent  (p.  195).  M.  Huart  points  out  the 
error  of  Volney,  which  has  been  followed  by  many  other 
writers,  of  confounding  the  Nosairis  with  the  AmayrU.  M. 
Lenormant  adds  a  *'  postscriptum  "  to  the  '^  Hymne  Chaldeen 
au  Soleil,^^  arising  out  of  some  suggestions  of  M.  Fritz  Hommel, 
a  young  Assyriologist  of  the  University  of  Munich. 

In  part  3,  M.  Feer  continues  his  Buddhistic  studies  on  the 
Avaddna  Qafaka,  and  shows  the  importance  of  considering, 
together  and  as  members  of  a  single  group,  the  four  Avadanas 
known  as  the  Avad&na  Qataka,  the  Kalpa-druma  Avad&na,  the 
Katna-Avad&na-mala,  and  the  Dvavim9ati  Avadana.  M.  Im- 
bault-Huart  contributes  a  short  but  interesting  paper,  "On  the 
wars  between  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  of  Corea,  between  a.d. 
Itil8  and  1637,"  in  which  he  points  out  the  remarkable  resist- 
ance of  the  people  of  these  islands  to  any  contact  with  foreigners, 
which  has  indeed,  even  as  yet,  been  only  partially  broken 
through  by  the  Missionaries.  Much  light,  as  is  known,  has 
been  thrown  on  this  dark  subject  by  M.  Scherzer"'s  work 
entitled  "  Journal  d'une  Mission  en  Cor^e/*  one  of  the  publica- 
tions, for  1878,  of  the  Ecole  des  langues  Orientales  vivantes. 
M.  Mehren,  of  Copenliagen,  gives  in  detail  the  curious 
correspondence  betwen  the  Sufi  philosopher  Ibn  Sabin  Abd- 
al-IIaqq  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  (Hohenstaufen),  a.d. 
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BS32-I24S,  of  which  be  had  previously  furnished  the  outline 

efore  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence,     To  M.  Amari  (see 

Bourntil  Asiatique,  6  ser,  tomo  i.  p.  S40)  is  due  the  discovery 

'  the   Christian  Prince  to  whom  the    Muslim   Philosopher 

drlressed  these  replies,  by  detecting  the  word  imberntonr — or 

Kinperor,  which  had  been  previously   read   incorrectly,   and 

supposed  to  refer  to  some  member  of  the  family  of  Delia  Torre 

of  Milan,  although  the  MS.  (which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian) 

gives  tlie  other  titles,  also,  of  "  King  of  Eoum,  and  Prince  of 

^fiicily."     M.  Sauvaire,  to  whom   this  Society  has  been  in- 

lebted   for   more   than   one  paper,  follows   up  his   tavourite 

Indies  by  a  paper,  "  Sur  la  Xumisniatique   et   Metrologie 

rU us ul manes,"  which  is  full  of  learned  and  ascful  research.     At 

Kthe  dose  of  this  number  is  an  excellent  and  appreciative  review 

nf  M.  Vamh^ry's  last  work,  "  Die  primitive  Cultur  des  Turko- 

ffatarischen  Volkes,"  Lelpz.  1879. 

In  volume  XV.  part  I,  Jan.  1880,  a  short  account  is  given  of  the 
I  Phojnician  types  which  have  been  cut  on  purpose  for  the 
pCorpus  Inscriptionum  Seniiticarum  "  about  to  be  printed  in 
Paris — with  anotice  of  the  founts  at  present  existing  in  Europe, 
JTom  which  it  appears  that  Paris  alro.idy  possesses  two, 
Vienna  one,  with  a  number  of  variants,  and  Parma  one,  the 
oldest  in  existence,  engraved  by  Bodoui  in  1804.  There  are  none 
at  Oxford,  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg.     Copies  are  also  given  of 

I  the  Phcenician  types  used  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  M.  de 
Saulcy.  For  the  new  work,  it  has  been  wisely  determined 
lo  have  distinct  types  for  the  Archaic  and  the  Meo-Phcenician. 
n.  Guyard  contributes  a  third  paper,  entitled  "  Notes  ds 
fcexicographie  Asayrienne."  The  part  is  closed  hy  an  interest- 
kg  paper  by  M.  Inihault-Huart,  on  "Chinese  Journalism;" 
ty  a  review  by  M.  Feer  of  Mr.  Gust's  "  Sketch  of  the  Modero 
Languages  of  the  East  Indies;"  by  one  from  M.  Barbier  dd 
Meyuard  of  M.  Rieu's  "Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  "  and  by  a  short  notice  from  M.  Oppert, 
of  "  Le  premier  ai^e  dea  Aesyriena  et  des  Pheniciena,"  in 
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support  of  the  views  he  had  formerly  set  forth  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society. 

In  volume  xv.  part  2  (Feb.  March,  April),  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
neau  continues  his  valuable  notes  on  ^'  Le  Coupe  Ph^nicien  de 
Palestrine  ; " — M.  Maspero  gives  a  paper  entitled  *^  Etudes  de 
quelques  pein tares  et  sur  quelques  textes  r^latifs  aux  Fane- 
railles  ;  ** — ^M.  de  Harlez  adds  a  fifth  paper,  '^  Sur  les  origines 
de  Zoroastrisme ; " — M.  Sauvaire  publishes  the  first  part  of 
his  ^^Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  la  Numismatique  et  de  la 
M6troIogie  Musulmanes,  viz.  Monnaies;" — The  Marquis  de 
Vogue  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  form  of  the  tomb 
of  Esmunazar  King  of  Sidon,  whose  inscribed  sarcophagus  is,  as 
is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  preserved  in 
the  Louvre,  with  some  happy  references  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Phcenician  legend  engraved  on  it.  Lastly,  M.  Stuart  gives 
the  first  portion  of  his  ''  Etude  sur  les  Inscriptions  de 
Piyadasi."  Some  of  these  papers  will  be  referred  to  more  fally 
under  their  respective  subjects. 

German  Oriental  Society. — Since  the  last  Report,  vol.  xxxiii. 
parts  3  and  4,  and  vol.  xxxiv.  part  1,  have  been  published, 
together  with  a  Catalogue  of  their  Library — and  are  as  usual 
full  of  valuable  matter.  Those  relating  to  special  subjects  will 
be  noticed  in  their  appropriate  places.  Among  the  more 
general,  may  be  noticed  in  vol.  xxxiii.  part  3,  a  contribution 
from  M.  Vamb^ry,  On  the  speech  of  the  Turkomans,  and  on 
the  Diwan  Machdumkuli's — while  at  the  close  of  the  number 
is  a  review  by  W.  Schott  of  the  work  he  published  last  year, 
"  Ueber  die  primitive  Cultur  des  Turko-Tatarischen  Volkes." 
Professor  Spiegel  gives  a  short  paper  on  *' Adar  Gushasp:*^ 
and  Count  Victor  von  Strauss  and  Torney,  one  on  the 
**  Bezeichnung  der  farben  blau  und  griin  im  Chinesischen 
Alterthum."  There  is  also  an  able  notice  by  Th.  Noldeke  of 
Baethgen's  '*  Sindban  oder  die  sieben  weisen  Meister,  Syr.  a. 
deutsch.**' 
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ArchcBohgy, — The  most  important  arcbseolo^^ical  work  of 
last  year,  is  Major-General  GuDningham's  *'  St&pa  of  Bhar- 
hut,"  which  he  has  called  "A  Buddhist  Monument/'  and 
described  ^*  as  ornamented  with  numerous  sculptures  illustra- 
tive of  Buddhist  Legend  and  History  in  the  third  century  b.c/' 
This  St&pa  was  first  discovered  by  him  in  Nov.  1873,  and  in 
the  subsequent  years,  1874  and  1875,  the  whole  monument 
was  carefully  excavated  by  himself  and  Mr.  Beglar :  since  then, 
all  the  sculptures  have  been  safely  removed  600  miles  to 
Calcutta,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  ground,  the 
Baja  of  Nagod.  General  Cunningham  considers  the  date  of 
this  St&pa  to  be  from  250  to  200  B.C.  The  village  of  Bharhut 
is  situated  about  120  miles  S.W.  of  Allahabad,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  identify  it  as  any  ancient  site,  the 
name  of  which  has  been  recorded.  General  Cunningham 
has  arranged  his  work  under  the  following  heads: — I.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  St&pa;  II.  Sculptures;  A.  Supernatural  Beings; 
B.  Human  Beings;  C.  Animals;  D.  Trees  and  Fruits;  E. 
Sculptured  Scenes ;  F.  Objects  of  Worship ;  G.  Decorative 
Ornaments;  H.  Buddhist  Buildings;  £.  Miscellaneous 
Objects ;  III.  Inscriptions.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a 
small  map  which  clearly  shows  the  position  of  Bharhut  with 
reference  to  Allahabad,  Banaras,  Buddha  Gaya,  etc.,  and 
by  fifty  plates,  chiefly  photographs  of  the  principal  sculptures 
found  there,  together  with  dress-ornaments  in  outline  and 
copies  of  inscriptions.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  sculptures  at  Bharhut 
and  those  at  S^nchi,  and  the  one  supplements  and  confirms 
the  other;  there  are,  also,  some  remarkable  variations  of 
type  and  some  new  forms. 

The  next  most  important  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
this  year  is  the  renewed  and  now  complete  survey  by  Mr. 
Burgess  of  the  '^  Bauddha  Bock  Temples  at  Ajanta,''  forming 
part  No.  9  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India. 
The  spot  where  these  caves  are  is,  as  is  well  known,  at  the 
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head  of  one  of  the  Gh&ts,  which  divide  the  table  land  of 
the  Dekhan  from  Khandesh  in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.  The 
caves,  which  would  seem  to  be  about  twenty-nine  in  number, 
have  been  repeatedly  visited  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  fully  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  others.  Mr.  Burgess'^s  account,  however,  is 
the  most  complete  that  has,  as  yet,  been  made  public,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  more  than  100  pages  of  closely  printed  text, 
with  30  plates,  containing  copies  in  outline  of  most  of  the 
paintings  still  remaining  in  Caves  I.  II.  X.  XVI.  and  XVII., 
some  of  which,  as  that  representing  two  torans  or  gateways, 
like  those  at  S&nchi  and  Bharhut  (PI.  XI),  and  the  landing  and 
coronation  of  Vijaya  in  Ceylon  from  Cave  XVII.  (PI.  XIX.), 
though  of  more  than  usual  interest,  are  reproduced  from 
Plates  in  Mrs.  Spiers'^s  '^  Ancient  and  Medieval  India,**^ 
vol.  i.  1869.  Mr.  Burgess  also  gives  copies  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions from  Cave  XXVI. — and  a  transcript  by  Bhagvanl&l 
Indraji  of  a  curious  Sanskrit  inscription,  in  1795,  in  a  garden 
at  Cintra,  and  possibly  there  still.  He  has  added,  in  Appendix 
A,  a  useful  notice  of  the  Bauddha  Mythology  of  Nipal, 
illustrated  by  five  plates  in  outline.  The  information  and 
the  facsimiles  are  due  to  Bhagvanlal  Indraji.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  quite  recently  spent  some 
weeks  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  at  Ajanta,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  detailed  knowledge  he  has 
been  thus  able  to  secure  will  set  at  rest  and  for  ever  many 
hitherto  conflictinor  theories. 

Mr.  Burgess  has  also  edited,  as  part  of  "  The  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  Western  India,"  a  *'  Report  of  the  Architec- 
tural and  Archieoloixical  Remains  of  the  Province  of  Kachh," 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dalpatram  Pranjivan  Khakbar, 
Educational  Inspector.  This  paper  forms  No.  CLII.  of  the  new 
series  of ''  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment." The  work  consists  of  a  description  of  forty-four 
places  in  that  province  of  more  or  less  archaeological  interest, 
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■with  a  notice  of  the  K&mphat&a  of  Kachh,  already  given  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  vii,  Feb,  1878.  Besides  ihia, 
there  are  also  four  appendixes,  the  first  containing  copies  of 
forty-six  Inscriptions  in  the  Deranagari  character,  many  of 
which,  however,  are  quite  modem  and  of  httle  value  or  interest, 
and  a  note  by  Bha;i;van]&l  Indraji  on  a  small  collection  of 
coins  sent  from  Kachh: — the  second,  ton  outline  drawings  of 
different  palaces  and  temples: — the  third,  a  genealogical  table 
of  the  Sam&s  and  .f&dijas  of  Sindh,  Kachh  and  K&thiflwM : — 
and  the  fourth,  five  papers  on  Kachh  antiquities,  by  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  with  an  account  of  the  ruins  at  Majal, 
Guntri  and  Mandavi  respectively,  a  description  of  the  Alum 
mines  at  Madh,  and  of  a  Religious  Sect  at  tlie  same  place. 
Mr,  Burgess,  who  has  quite  recently  returned  from  India,  has, 
in  type,  No.  10  of  the  ArehEcol.  Survey  of  India,  May,  1880, 
with  iuBcriptioiia  of  Buddhist  Bock  Temples,  by  Bhagvanlal 
ludraji  and  additions  by  Dr.  Biihler  and  Mr.  Fleet.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  I  lates,  including 
many  from  Ajanta,  Those  at  Naaik,  Kanheri  and  N^nighftt, 
are  not,  as  yet,  ready  for  detailed  description. 

Another  work  which  did  not  reach  the  Society  in  time  for 
notice  in  the  Bepurt  of  1879,  is  Babu  Bajendralala  Mitra's 
"  Buddha  Gaya,  the  hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni  " — which  has 
been  recently  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  tiovernment  of  Bengal. 
Buddha  Gaya  and  its  remarkable  remains  have  been  well  known 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  the  site  having  been 
visited  by  a  host  of  travellers,  antiquaries  and  others,  but  no 
eystematic  excavations  seem  to  have  been  made,  thou<;h  partial 
oueswere  attempted  by  Major  Mead  in  18fi3  (see  Cunning- 
ham's Reports,  vol,  iii.  p.  t7),  and  by  General  Cunningham 
himself,  p.  88.  Three  years  since  the  Babu  was  sent  there  by 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration 
of  some  parts  of  the  structure  by  the  order  of  the  King  of 
Bnrmah.  Hence  this  work,  which  professes  to  give  an  account 
>of  what  the  Babu  was  able  to  do  himself  (though  this  is,  after 
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alL  linle  iiM>re  tkm  Gcsefal  CvBBmsiiUB  liid  abvAdj  aeeoiii- 
pliehcd)— aod  oc  the  iidbrmisioai,  ctcu  lie  ww  able  to  eolleei 
on  tbe  spr4.  Hie  vork  is  dhidcd  into  ax  chapters  containing^ 
r»p>KtiTeij.  1.  Buddha  Gara^  its  atnation,  etc ;  2.  The 
Penanec  <rf  Boddfaa ;  3.  Architectnral  remains ;  i.  Scnlptnres ; 
5.  Inscriptions ;  6.  Chionolo^r.  It  is  illnstiated  by  50  plates, 
inclndinz  12  photosraphs,  4  maps,  and  sereral  plans. 

With  the  exception  of  his  vork  on  the  Bharhnt  St&pa, 
General  Conningham  has  not  paUished  anjthing  himself,  since 
the  appearance  of  his  fifth  rolame  in  187*3,  but  the  eighth 
Tolame  of  the  Sottct  Beport  br  his  asnstant  Mr.  Beglar 
appeared  in  1878.  and  is  the  last  that  has  as  jet  reached  this 
eountnr.  On  the  occasion,  howerer,  of  the  armr  marching 
into  Af;:^han«stan,  Mr.  Beglar  accompanied  it  as  &r  as  Ali- 
Mosjid,  where  he  exearatpd  a  rery  interesting  Baddhist 
monnment,  and  made  an  extensile  series  of  photographs,  copies 
of  which  hare  dolv  arrived  in  Ens:Iand.  Manr  of  the  mona- 
ments  at  AH  Masjid  are  of  mach  antiquarian  interest  owing  to 
the  exceiient  preservation  in  which  they  have  been  fbnnd.  The 
ori^rinals  are  in  piaster  and  comparatively  small,  but  they 
secfm  to  show  distinctly  the  position  of  the  different  mouldings, 
of  which  so  nianv  have  been  found  at  Takht-i-Bhai  and 
Jamal,  in  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  By  their  aid  General 
Cunninirham  thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  cover  most  of  Masson's 
bare  stone  topes  with  an  ornamental  coat  of  plaster,  divided 
into  bands  of  niches  and  panels,  containing  figures  of  Buddha, 
and  various  scenes  from  the  different  legends  of  his  life. 
The  row  of  lions  he  considers  to  be  quite  new :  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by 
Btout  pilasters,  so  as  to  give  something  more  appropriate  than 
a  lion's  back  for  the  support  of  so  great  a  weight.  The  topes 
were  all  opened  by  Mr.  Bo<;lar,  who  obtained  a  silver  relic- 
casket,  in  the  shape  of  a  hemispherical  domed  stiipa,  containing 
three  gold  coins  of  BAZOAHO.  or  Vamideva^  the  natural 
inference  being  that  these  topes   belong  to  the  time  of  the 
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early  Indo-Scjthic  Princes.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  men* 
tioned  here,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  Jan.  12,  1880,  Mr.  W.  Simpson  gave  a  very 
full  and  careful  description  of  the  **  Buddhist  Architecture  in 
the  Jelalabad  Valley  "  and  offered,  by  means  of  his  admirable 
drawings,  very  strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Greek  Art, 
derived  as  this  must  have  been  almost  certainly  from  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactriana,  upon  the  populations  who 
occupied  that  country  after  its  extinction. 

During  the  last  cold  season,  General  Cunningham  visited 
a  number  of  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Punjab,  such  as 
Kafirkot  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Kuram  River;  Arab,  near  the  peak  of  Sakeswar,  in  the  Salt 
range ;  and  Bokhai  on  the  Indus.  In  Chine^  11  miles  north 
of  Amritsur,  he  believes  he  has  discovered  the  site  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang's  China-pati  (where  Kanishka  kept  the  Chinese 
hostages) — 2k  ruined  fort,  fifty  feet  high,  which  according  to 
the  local  report  was  ''as  strong  as  the  wall  of  Alexander." 
In  Mogul  Beg's  map,  it  is  entered  as  Chmet/ard,  to  which 
Wilford  has  added  *' Alexander's  Mound. '^  General  Cun- 
ningham  proposes  next  to  visit  all  the  old  places  in  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Central  Provinces,  whence  many  valuable 
inscriptions  have  been  procured.  One  of  these  gives  the  names 
of  several  princes  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  races,  the  Savdras^ 
who  all  bear  the  title  of  Gupta,  and  must  have  reigned  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  a.d.  The  Sav&ras  are,  no 
doubt,  the  Sabarse  of  Pliny. 

Since  Mr.  Burgess's  return  to  India  in  October  last,  a  new 
Rock-cut  Yih&ra  has  been  brought  to  light,  at  Bh&ja  near 
Karle,  which,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Buddhist  monuments,  now  known  to  exist  in 
Western  India.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  when  first  discovered, 
it  was  full  nearly  to  the  roof  with  mud,  the  sculptures  with 
which  it  has  been  profusely  adorned  are  in  a  nearly  perfect 
state,  and  of  the  most  interesting  character.     They  are  in 
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i-v^  T'far^  aki^-,  h  ^:*««  i^os  tive-  xr:«rs!SL  ix  this  iDO&anMiit 

*»:•-  i  vii  -.-.'i^:  itrvt'lj  v.  i-tr  iz:*:-»l*ij::»  ::  Iriiir  An.  *i  the 
p**r:>i  -.:*  :i*  r^^^o:**-  i*r~r:i-:c.     M*»^-»r^*  :i  is  v:-  t«e  hoped. 


*:i.t'','^^i  rjkT*-  *c*r^'  rrr: Tr-i  br  li*  rai:r«  r>r  l-uiliinj  par- 
l'>**.  'ir  r--n.:  ::r  '.;!r.r.  A*  :;  «c*ci«  alT::i*i  icnpitssible  to 
jr/t-HT.  t:,r!T.  ^"£r:ri:t>  o-  ih*  siteM,  iLt  bes*  plac  would  be 
t/>  frTiiOT*:  il'^-e-Gi  \o  f-.T.*  pLiiCif  of  sxzrZj  tiihtT  At  Bezwada 
or  Madr^.  It  L*,  aJi-o.  eiiremeli'  desirable,  that  some  of 
th'-r/j  *i[v>'jld  be  »<ei:t  to  this  c»>uii;rT — as  th-:«s«  at  the  Bnti>h 
M-i*^»irri  are  *<»  inyirrd  br  exposure  to  our  climate  as  to  be 
ofiiv  ^r;o*t-  m'  their  former  selres,  asd  con^ev  do  idea  of  the 
tfX^pWii^  details  acd  sharpness  of  outline  that  characterize 
their  ori^oal  state.     It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Sewell  is 
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now  preparing  for  the  Government  of  Madras  a  full  report 
^'On  the  Amravati  Tope  and  on  his  Excavations  there  in 
1877 ;"  and,  further,  that  the  printing  of  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  This  Report  is  divided 
into  seven  distinct  Sections^  and  will  be  illustrated  by  various 
Flans,  etc. 

Indian  Antiquary, — The  Indian  Antiquary^  under  the  careful 
editing  of  Mr.  Burgess,  has  continued  to  do  good  work  daring 
the  past  year,  and  contains  many  papers  of  great  interest  and 
value.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  by  that  well- 
skilled  antiquary,  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse,  by  Major  Watson, 
Messrs.  Swinnerton,  CaerflP,  W.  Simpson,  Hartshorne,  Burgess, 
H.  H.  Howorth,  J.  F.  Fleet,  E.  Thomas,  Rev.  S.  Beal,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayerst.  Mr.  Walhouse,  in  his  first  paper,  **  On 
the  Westward  Spread  of  some  Indian  Metaphors  and  Myths,'' 
shows  that  the  idea  preserved  in  the  doom  words  of  Belshazzar 
is  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  that,  from  the  idea 
of  weighing  the  bodies  of  accused  persons,  came  the  analogous 
one  of  weighing  souls  after  death  (though  this  latter  was 
probably  the  original  fancy),  which  appears  in  almost  every 
Eastern  form  of  faith,  and  has  spread  into  almost  every 
region  of  the  west.  Thus,  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  Mithra  and 
Rasne-rast  weigh  the  actions  of  men  on  the  bridge  Chin  vat, 
which  separates  earth  and  heaven,  and  so,  too,  in  Proverbs 
xvi.  2,  "  The  Lord  weigheth  the  Spirits.'*'*  The  most  ancient 
traces  of  this  idea  are,  naturally,  to  be  found  in  Egyptian  mytho* 
logy  nearly  1500  years  B.C.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Walhouse 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  ^^  Some  rude  sepulchral  stone 
monuments  in  India,  Persia,  and  Western  Asia,"  and  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  though,  no  doubt,  the  large  majority  of 
rude  stone  ornaments  in  India  and  elsewhere  are  sepulchral, 
there  are  some,  the  construction  of  which  suggests  that  they 
must  have  been  altars  or  temples.  Belonging  to  one  of  these 
latter  classes  he  considers  the   Trilithon  at  Bhirbiiiim,  the 
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Cromlech  at  Pallieonda,  and  the  MatiU  (long  heaps  of  stones) 
in  Tibet  and  TaUnr. 

Ms^or  J.  W.  Watson's  two  papers  are  entitled  ''  The  fiill  of 
the  Patan  Sonian&th — a  ballad  of  the  fall  of  Patan ; "  and 
^*  Notes  on  the  Sea-Coast  of  Saorashtri,  with  a  few  remarks 
OD  the  extent  of  the  Ghndasama  rale/' — the  former  gi^es  a 
carious  aceoant .  of  a  poem  relating  to  the  fall  of  Patan, 
which  Colonel  Tod  obt^uned  in  only  a  fragmentary  state,  bat 
Major  Watson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  perfSsct  condition :  it 
is  of  interest  to  the  philologist  from  the  dialect  in  which  it 
has  been  composed,  ue.  Hindustani  and  Gnjarati,  with  fre- 
qoent  Hindi,  Arabic  and  Persian  words :  the  second  gi^es  a 
new  view  of  the  history  of  this  district,  deduced  from  exist- 
ing inscriptions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Swinnerton  and  Mr.  W.  Simpson  contribute 
two  papers,  boUi  arising  from  opportunities  afforded  to  them 
during  the  recent  war  in  the  N.W.,  the  one  entitled  "  Ancient 
Kemains  in  Afghanistan,"  the  other,  **  Buddhist  Remains  in 
the  Jelalabad  Yalley.^  In  the  former,  originally  published  in 
the  Times,  Mr.  Swinnerton  notices  many  monuments  he 
considers  to  be  of  undoubted  Buddhist  origin,  finding  at  one 
place,  under  a  chunam  coating  40  to  50fl.  in  length,  "  the 
ancient  cornice  of  the  top  whence  sprang  the  dome-shaped 
dagohn^  He  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  village  of 
Hadah,  about  five  miles  south  of  Jelalabad,  *'  an  ancient  city 
of  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries,"  and  almost  as  cele- 
brated for  its  caves,  which  have  been  excavated  into  the 
rock  to  an  average  depth  of  40ft.,  and  covered  with  plaster — 
with,  in  many  instances,  domed  roofs.  One  immense  tope  he 
visited,  the  Khaista  or  ''beautiful,"  is  115ft.  square  at  the 
base,  and  upwards  of  100ft.  high.  Mr.  Simpson's  paper  con- 
tains a  brief  but  clear  account  of  the  excavations  he  himself 
conducted,  with  the  aid  of  a  working  party  procured  for  him 
by  the  late  Sir  P.  L.  N.  Cavagnari.  He  confirms  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton*s  statement  with  respect  to  the  square  bases  of  the 
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Afghanistan  topes,  and  considers  that  the  architectural  details 
(Indo-Corinthian,  as  he  terms  some  of  the  pilasters)  show  in  a 
marked  manner  the  influence  of  Qreek  art.  Some  of  these 
caves  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  ^*  Ariana  Antiqua." 

Mr,  B.  F.  Hartshorne  gives  an  account  of  '*  The  Weddas  of 
Oeylon,'"  who,  occupying  a  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island^  about  twenty  miles  long  by  forty  broad,  are  divided 
into  the  KeH  Weddo  or  Jungle  Weddas,  and  the  Oan  Weddo 
or  Village  Weddas,  the  former  only  being  of  importance  to 
the  ethnologist.  The  general  features  of  the  Wedda  are  Non- 
Aryan,  and  one  marked  characteristic  of  them  is,  that  they 
never  laugh.  They  appear  to  be  devoid  of  any  religious 
knowledge,  and  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Buddha.  Their  vocabulary  is  characterized  by  an  almost 
total  absence  of  any  Dravidian  element. 

Mr.  Bargess,  by  his  excellent  abridgment  and  translation 
of  M.  Beinaud^s  paper  '^  On  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,"  has  enabled  many  to  study  a  very  able  essay,  hitherto, 
in  great  measure,  concealed  from  their  view  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the 
^'  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions.'*''  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  views  with  those  of  Vincent  and  of  the  recent 
editor  of  the  Greek  text  of  **  Arrian,"  M.  Miiller.  It  is  clear, 
that  though  "  Arrian^^  incidentally  corrects  some  of  Ptolemy^s 
errors,  he  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  his  work.  The 
date  M.  Beinaud  assigns  (a.d.  246-7)  to  the  Periplus  is  quite 
a  hundred  years  later  than  has  been  urged  by  any  other 
scholar,  but  the  reasons  he  gives  for  this  opinion  are  certainly 
cogent.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  writer  was  the  agent  of  a 
company,  and  the  description  he  gives  a  compilation  from 
many  voyages.  This  paper  will  be  found  to  be  a  nseful 
supplement  to  McCrindle^s  translation  of  the  Periplus,  which 
was,  as  will  be  remembered,  published  in  the  ''  Indian  Anti- 
quary." 

There  is,  also,  a  translation,  presumably  by  the  Editor, 
of  M.  Stanislas  Jidien's  accoont  of  diflferent  places  in  India, 
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^  M^-twB-Ga's  **  fifJMgiiU  of  tlie  great  CSiinese 
hkCoriaiifl;  no  one  of  wIkmi,  hvmrrtr,  had,  probdUj,  erer 
been  there.  Thien-dn^  here  vnd  fer  India,  is  the  same  as 
the  Shis-tv  of  the  Han  djnastr.  Some  important  dales 
aeem  to  be  seided  bj  it — ss,  fer  instance,  the  Gonqoest  of 
Western  India  br  the  Tnchi  or  Indo-Snrthiana,  n.c.  36, 
their  pover  lasting  till  aj^  222,  the  time  of  the  later 
Hans.    The  acconnt  of  some  of  the  joninejs  made  is  Tery 


Mr.  Fleet  coctribnies  a  AoH  paper,  '*'  On  the  Ideotifieation 
of  a  Western  Chalokja  GipitaL''  «'  Etagiri,"  with  the  Yed»- 
giri  of  the  maps.  Etagiri  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor 
capitals  of  VikramaditTa.  Mr.  E.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Beal 
contribate  papers  on  the  '^Swastika"  and  other  Buddhist 
symbols,  and  show  the  wide  range  of  cwmtrf  and  period  o^er 
whidi  the  **  Swastika "  is  found ;  and  the  probabilitj  of  its 
origin  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  Son,  it  being  a 
sign  of  ^ood  lack,  as  its  etrmologr  implies.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Growse,  abo,  contribates  a  paper,  '^On  Balandshahr  Anti- 
quities.'' and  Messrs,  V.  A.  Smith  and  F.  C.  Black,  **  On 
some  Cliandel  Antiquities.'^  Some  other  papers  by  Messrs. 
Fleet,  Ynle,  Mnir,  Prof.  M.  \Mlliaras  and  others,  will  be 
noticed  onder  their  respective  sabjects. 

To  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.,  we  owe  a  paper  (or 
rather  the  first  portion  of  a  paper)  "On  Chinirhiz  Khan  and 
his  ancestors'^ — a  subject  which,  from  his  recent  researches, 
Mr.  Howorth  seems  peculiarlv  well  fitted  to  deal  with  ;  and 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Averst  a  verv  interestins:  one  on  "  The 
Garos."  Mr.  A.  Constable  adds  a  notice  of  "James  Wales, 
the  Painter,"  whose  works  must  be  well  known  to  manj 
members  of  this  Society.  There  is,  also,  a  review  of  Babu 
Rajendra^s  "  Buddha  Gaya,"  whence  it  appears  that  the 
compiler  of  this  work  has  not  succeeded  in  silencing  adverse  cri- 
ticism ; — by  Dr.  Muir  of  H.  Zimmer's  "  Alt  Indisches  Leben," 
and  of  Miss   Stokes^s  ''Indian  Fairy  Tales"  by  Professor 
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Tawney,     There  is,  also,  an  interesting  paper  ly  Mr.  Logan 
I  on  ancient  pottery  found  in  Malabar. 

Many    valualile    papers    or    ea§ay§    have    been    contribiitetl 

durinjr  the  last  year  on  the  Archaeology  of  India,  among  which 

may   be   specified,  in   the   Al/tenmiim,   a   review   of  General 

Cunningiiam's  "  Stupa  of  Bharhut "  (Dec,  27),  and  a  valuable 

Lnote,   announcing    that   Dr.    E.    Milller   haa   completed   the 

lArchfeoIogical    Survey    of   Ceylun,    commenced    (under    tlie 

^Suspices  of  Sir  W,  Gregory)   by   the  late    Dr.  Wuldsclimldt, 

I  portion   of  the  notea  referriDg  to  which  has  been  printed 

Iby  Mr.  Burgess  in  the  Indian  Antiqitari/. 

In  the  Acailemi/,   March  13,  la  a  most   important  letter, 

■rfrom    Mr.    Burgess,    "  On    the    Age    of  the  Ajanta    Caves," 

lilated  "  Ajanta  Oaves,  Jan.  21,  1880,"  in  which,  it  is  hardly 

■  necessary  to  say,  that  he  disagrees  altogether  from  tlie  views 

Kput  forward  by  Babu  Bajendra,  and  supports  the  judgment 

^D  this  matter  of  Mr.  Fergusaon ;  {ibid.  April  24),  a  notice, 

from  the  newly  started  periodical  entitled  "  Revue  de  I'histoire 

nes   Religions,"   of   M.   Spooner's    account   of  the    religious 

monuments  of  Cambodia;    and.  in  May  15,  a  notice  of  three 

reprinted   papers   by   Mr.    Rivett-Carnac :    I.  Archsologlcal 

i  on  ancient  sculpturing  on  rocks  in  Kumaon,     2.  Pre- 

Ikiatoric  remains   in   Central  India.     3.  Rough  notes  on   the 

Snake   symbol  in   India,   in  connexion  with    the  worship    of 

Q   attempt   to   show   that   snake   worship   is    always 

Wnnected   with    Hnga   worship.     In  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Society  of  Biblical   Archteology   (Feb.),  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis 

'*  Some    Remarks    on    Excavations    made   at   Tel-el- 

Yehouda,   near   Cairo,   and    on    some    Antiquities    brought 

thence  and  now  in  the  British  Museum."     In  the  Calcutta 

Review  (No.  138)  is  a  good  paper  by  0.  H.  B.,  "On  the 

Primitive   Races    of  the    Shahabad    Plateau,"    and    in    the 

"Annates  de  I'EittrSme  Orient"  (March)  a  letter  from  Dr. 

tnd  inclosing  four  drawings  relating  to  Phallic  warship. 

utiy,  while  this  Report  is  passing  through  the  preas,  the 
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General  Beport  for  1878-9,  by  Major-Greneral  Walker,  C.B., 
of  the  *'  Operations  of  the  Survey  of  India,  oomprisiii^  the 
great  Trigonometrical,  the  Topographical  and  the  Revenae 
Surveys  under  the  Government  of  India,"  has  arrived.  This 
report  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  and  contains  many 
beautifully  executed  maps. 

Imperial  Chzetteer  and  Slaiisttcaf  Surtejf  of  India, — As 
stated  in  the  last  Annual  Beport,  these  operations  raa«:e  them* 
selves  under  two  heads :  first,  the  Statistical  Survey  of  India, 
carried  out  district  by  district,  with  a  view  to  the  collecting 
of  local  materials;  and,  secondly,  the  Imperial  Grazetteer,  or  the 
condensation  of  these  materials  into  a  concise  alphabetical  form. 
The  Statistical  Survey  has  now  been  completed  in  eleven  oat 
of  fourteen  Presidencies  and  Provinces  of  British  India,  and 
the  results  have  been  printed  in  ninety  volumes,  making  about 
30,000  pages.  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  has  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  last  year.  All  the  articles,  exceeding  8000,  have  been 
compiled  in  manuscript ;  five  volumes,  in  all  containing  2818 
pages,  have  been  printed  off,  and  others  are  passing  through  the 
press.  The  whole  will  comprise  ten  volumes,  or  about  5250 
pages,  and  will  be  completed  in  1881,  that  is,  in  exactly  ten 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Statistical  Survey  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  Director-General  of  Statistics,  who 
has  been  throucrhout  in  charnre  of  this  work. 

General  Progress  of  Oriental  Studies. — Aryan  Languages. — 
Sanskrit. — Several  important  papers  or  essays  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  during  the  last  year,  of  which  we 
may  specify,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  (vol.  xiii.),  a  paper  by 
M.  Bodet,  "  Le9ons  du  Calcul  d'Aryabhata,''  and  in  vol.  xv. 
the  commencement  of  a  paper  by  M.  Senart,  entitled  '^  Etude 
sur  les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi :"' — in  the  Journal  of  the  Germ. 
Orient.  Society  (vol.  xxxiii.),  M.  Adolf  Holtzmann,  '*  Die 
Apsaras  nach  dem    Mahabharata;'* — in  vol.  xxxiv.  by  Mr. 
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Autrenht,  a  short  paper  on  "  Eiue  eelteue  Verbalfurm ; "   a 
review  of  Oldeuberg'a  "  ViQ;iyapiUkam"  by  Prof.  Jucobi.      la 
tlie  E^piibliquQ  Fran^.  (June  20).   M.  liognaud  tiaa  printed 
"  L'Avenir  des  ^tudea  Saiiskriles ; " — aud  in  the  Revue  Philo- 
Bophitju?,  "  Etudes  de  Philuaophie  Indienne,  I'ecole  Veddiita," 
In  the  Acinierny  of  July  5,  is  a  lonj;  and  able  review  by  Professor 
F-  Max  Miiller,  of  Kielhorn's  "Vyacara^a  Mali&bhashya;" — 
ibid,  (Sept.  13)  by  Rhys  Davids  of  Prof.  Jacobi's  "  Kalpa  Siitra 
,  of  Bhodrab&hu."   In  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameiicaii  Oriental 
I  Society  {vol.  x.  pt.  2)  are  two  elaborate  papers,  the  first  by 
Prof.  Avery,  entitled  "  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Vedio 
lu&exioD ;" — the  second,  by  Mr,  Lantnan,  called  "A  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Noun-inflexion  in  the  Veda:"   Prof.  Whitney, 
'  gives,  also,  "Notes  on  certain  Points  in  Sanskrit  Grammar." 
h  In   the  Berlin  Monatsber.  (June,  1879)  Professor  Weber  lias 
I  two  articles,    "  ITeber    die   Magavyakli    des   Krishna    Dasa 
[  Mifra" — important  essays  on  Mithraic  worship,  with  reference, 
too,  to  the  Indo-Scythic  coins:  and  iu  the  same,  G.  Bitbler 
has  printed,   "Eine  Notiz   uber   eini^e   Sanskrit   MSS.  aus 
I  Ka^mir  in  derHof  Bibliothek  zu  Wien"; — in  Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
Ide  Lingaistiqiie,  A.  Barth  has  '^ Formes  irreguli^rea  dans  le 
I  Bhagavata  PurSna."     In    the    Calcutta   Review,    Mr.  A.    E. 
Gou^h  has  continued  his  study  of  the  "Philosophy  of  the 
Upanisliads." 

On  the  subject  of  MSS.  the  most  important  matter  seems  to 
be  the  anuouuceincnt  by  Mr.  Goouetileke  of  Randy  of  his 
discovery  of  a  MS,  called  Balavabodhaua,  a  reproduction  of 
Chandra's  Grammar  by  a  Buddhist  priest  named  Kiksyapa, 
who  lived  in  Ceylon  about  seven  centuries  ago.  The  MS. 
belongs  to  a  Buddhist  temple  in  the  central  province  of  the 
island,  and  is  written  in  the  Sinhalese  character.  Mr.  Guoueti* 
leke  proposes  shortly  to  print  it  with  the  Devanagari 
alphabet. 

Mr.  A.  0,  Burnell  has  edited  for  the  Madras  Government 
.  "  Classilied  Index  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  i'alace  at 
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Tanjore/'  in  three  parts.  Part  T.  containing:  1.  Vedic 
Literature.  2.  Modern  Sanskrit  Literature,  including  Gram- 
mar, Lexicography,  Prosody,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Dancing,  etc.. 
Architecture,  Astronomy  and  Astrology.  Part  IL  Philosophy. 
A.  P(irvamim&ms&.  B.  Yed4nta.  G.  S&nkhya.  D.  Yoga. 
E.  Logical  Systems.  F.  Buddhistic  and  Jaina  Do.  F.  Dhar- 
ma9ftstra.  1.  Original  Smritis.  2.  Digests.  3.  Disserta- 
tions on  Special  Subjects.  Part  IIL  Epic  Poems^  Par&nas 
and  Tantras.  This  work  is  well  indexed,  and,  in  the  whole 
Catalogue,  more  than  12,000  MSS.  are  recorded  with  greater 
or  less  minuteness  of  detail. 

Part  lY.  has  been  issued  of  a  "  Catalocrue  of  the  Sanskrit 
MSS.  of  the  North. Western  Provinces,"  Allahabad,  1879:— 
and  Nos.  13  and  14  (being  vol.  iv.  pt.  2,  and  vol.  ▼.  pt.  1) 
of  the  "  Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS."  by  RAjendralala  Mitra, 
have  also  been  published.  In  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Soc.  a 
list  is  given  of  the  Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and  other  Indian  MSS. 
belonging  to  Professor  Jacobi  at  Munster. 

The  following  books  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been 
published  more  or  less  since  the  last  Report  was  issued. 

By  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  series  of  "  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  a  volume  containing  Translations  by 
himself  of  the  Chh^ndogya  Upanishad,  of  the  Talavak&ra 
Upanishad,  of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  of  the  Kaushttaki 
Brilhmana  and  of  the  Vfijasaneyi  Br&hmana  Upanishad. 
This  volume  makes  the  first  of  the  series.  The  second  volume 
contains  ''  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Yasishtha  and  Baadh&- 
yana,"  translated  by  Dr.  Biihler.  Part  1.  Apastamba  and 
Gautama.  In  the  seventh  volume,  Professor  Jolly  has  given 
a  translation  of  the  "  Institutes  of  Yishnu."  Dr.  A.  Hille- 
brandt  has  brought  out  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Yedic 
sacrifice  called  Dar9ap{lrnamasa.  Other  books  are,  a  Sanskrit 
Grammar  in  German  and  English,  by  Prof.  Whitney,  forming 
the  second   volume  of  the   ^^Bibliothek   Indo-Germanischer 
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Grammatiken "  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipzig: — 
" Elementar-buch  der  Sanskrit-Sprache — Grammatik — Text — 
Worterbuch,"  by  A.  F.  Stenzler : — Vardhamina^a  Ganarat- 
namahodadhi,  pt.  1,  edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society  by 
Dr.  Eggeling — probably  the  last  text  which  the  Society  will 
be  able  to  issae.  M.  Bergaigne  has  published  ''  Nag&nanda,  ou 
laJoiedes  Serpents/'  in  Leroux's  Elzevir  Series : — Dr.  Zimmer 
his  **  Alt-Indisches  Leben,  die  Kultur  der  Vedischen  Arier, 
nach  den  Samhit&s  dargestelt."  This  scholar,  it  will  be 
remembered,  divided  with  Pandit  Mahadeva  MoreshvarKunte 
the  prize  given  during  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence 
for  the  best  essay  **  On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Aryan  Civilization 
in  India.^  Dr.  John  Muir  has  given  us  a  complete  volume 
of  "  Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers,^'  being  the 
eighth  vol.  of  Trubner's  Oriental  Series : — M.  Regnaud  has 
published^  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  this  Society,  "Le  dix- 
septi^me  chapitre  du  Bharatiya- N&ty a  Qftstra,  intitule  Y&ga 
bhinaya,^^  and  '^  La  Langue  et  la  Litt^rature  Sanscrites,  ^tat 
present  de  leur  ^tude  en  Europe.''  The  historical  poem 
Hammira  Mah&k&vya  of  Nayachandra  Sftri  has  been  published 
at  Bombay,  with  an  excellent  summary  by  the  editor  Nilkanth 
Jan&rdhan  Kirtane.  M.  Brandes  has  printed  (at  Copenhagen) 
**  Ushas  og  Urhashymnerne  i  Rigveda  : " — M.  Fritze  (in  the 
Indischer  Theater,  Band  3),  '^  Mricchakatika  oder  das  irdene 
Wagelchen : '' — a  second  part  has  been  issued  of  "  Crestomazia 
Sanscrita  e  Vedica  compilata  per  lo  Studio  di  Padova : " — 
Professor  Hultzsch  has  published  (at  Leipzig)  "  Prolegomena 
zu  Vasantu-rftja's  C^*&kuna,''^  a  mediaeval  Sanskrit  work  [based 
on  much  older  authorities],  on  the  omens  to  be  drawn  from  the 
appearance  and  the  actions  of  animals  and,  especially,  of  birds. 
In  this  curious  work  the  author  first  discusses  the  references  to 
kindred  beliefs  in  the  Yedic,  Epic  and  general  literature  of 
India,  and  then  gives  a  very  complete  abstract  of  the  Vasantu 
R&ja*s  writings. 

M.    Foucaux    has,    also,    published    in    the    Bibliotheca 
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iiBjHrsjczs  ssq^isaDBni  if  liif-  'ftgnig,  is  laas  aS  tike 
s&a  fSKT^ipaiac  of  iii»  Jmjmai  s«  htv  inovpHasai.  iato  the 
ifenr  I^masKj.  Ii  if  Ui  W  iuQM  ziatL  m  ^^^SA  trandsr 
tans  «f  't^i  H  sua  joBSti  vok.  upv  n  MBfianSiZMaL  viQ  be 


Ifagaunarr,^  uml  tids  ame  si«,  at  ^exk  ■miiijfiii,  oMBpkte 
tbCT-iici^  s$  a  fioilT  cnxia  £  ac:br  »i^wi  ~*«T9(«r.^  Tlie 
asxik^'r  Lm  aaicii  »  tads  smmm  wamt  «f  kb  DfecdoaaiT  a 
mpfttmaojuT  <kaf«r  «ai  vias  lit  calb  -'Hi^ber  SAiiskrit 

Tbe  9>  I«enS>i:  :^  raLe$  mi  il^sfunarois  be  isfts  pren  will  be 
L:zt.'T  i:  : ri-riii-ei  It  ilitji*.  -m':^:-  hk-rt  lo  ie»c2i  Saz^km  ;  bat 

sire  3?:rt  ?>'L;*Lr:'e  a-iiibc-rlufs  f;.r  i^is  Tiri:*as  siAi^e-mest^.  To 
aj  il^  >  T^^ri  r^  lils  or  il*5  meiziiz-  iz  Mahu  or  Panini 
or  S*Ti.La  is  5.ar?rlT  cro-jii,  miii.:.;:;  iLe  cha^^ier  or  ibe 
xers*-  TrLrt-re-  :i  coc:Lr5-  Prtcesaor  Weber  his  compl^ied  ibe 
iLird  Tvlajce  of  Lis  -  lDi:>ehe  Sireifen.''  bein^  reviews  of 
cuTTrLi  S-Miskiiu  P»^  *ai  Pnirit  liientniv^  vitii  an  index 
of  fvnv-sii  cictielT-pnniol  thre^r-coiumii  pi^cs  for  referssce 
Uj  iLe  iiir«-  YOiames,  acd  a  classed  bibliccn^bical  table  of 
oc^LUrDts.  The  namber  of  auihors  mentioaed  or  criticized 
in  ih:*  third  volume  is  about  330.  His  *"  History  of  Indian 
Lit>^ratnre  "  has  been  tianslaied  bv  Messrs.  Mann  and  ZacharisB. 
Professor  Adolf  has  also  published  the  second  part  of  his  "•Rig- 
Veda,  die  alteste  litenunr  der  Inder,  ein  Wiasensdiaftliche 
beilage  zam  Programm  der  Kantonschnle." 
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The  literary  remains  of  Dr.  Gt)ldstucker  have  also  been 
published  in  two  vols. ;  the  first  containing  the  Veda  (for 
Knight's  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  1860),  and  contribu- 
tions to  Chambers"  EncyclopsDdia.  2.  The  Religious  Difficulties 
in  India  ; — The  Inspired  Writings  of  Hinduism  ; — Hindu  Epic 
Poetry,  the  Mahabharata; — The  Deficiencies  in  the  Present 
Administration  of  Hindu  Law ; — Opinion  on  Privy  Council 
Law  Cases ; — On  the  Question  whether  the  Law  of  Bengal 
favours  or  discountenances  the  Principle  of  Perpetuity  as 
applicable  to  the  Bight  of  Inheritance ; — On  the  Etymology  of 
Jecur,  Stercus,  etc.  Professor  Gedicke  has  printed  at  Breslau 
"  Der  Accusativ  in  Veda/'  the  concluding  volume  of  a  series 
of  works  on  the  declension  of  nouns  in  Sanskrit : — Mr.  Palmer 
Boyd  [Sanskrit  Scholar,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.]  has  translated 
into  English  prose  ^*  Nagananda,  or  the  Joy  of  the  Snake 
World,''  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Sri  Harsha  Deva.  In  the 
Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  No.  XVI.,  has  been  published 
the  Yikramorvasiyam,  a  Drama  in  five  Acts  by  Kalidasa, 
edited  by  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  M.A. ; — M.  Felix 
N^ve  has  published,  ''Le  Denouement  de  I'Histoire  de  Rama, 
(Outtara-Bama-Charita),  drame  de  Bhavabouti ; " — and  Pro- 
fessor Monier  Williams  "  Nalop&khy&nam,  the  Story  of  Nala, 
an  Episode  of  the  Mahabharata ;  the  Sanskrit  text  with  a 
copious  vocabulary  and  an  improved  version  of  Dean  Milman's 
Translation.''  Of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  the  following  parts 
have  come  out  in  sequence  :  Sanhit&  of  the  Black  YajurYeda, 
fasc.  xxxi. ; — Grobhiliya  Grihya  Siltra,  fiwc.  x. ; — Chatur- 
varga  Chint&mani,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  fasc.  x.  xi.  xii. ; — Vkyu 
Pur&na,  lasc.  ii.  lii.  iv. ; — ^Bh&mati,  fasc.  vii. ; — Prithiraja 
Basau,  pt.  2,  fasc.  iii. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  last  the  veteran 
scholar  of  Breslau,  Prof.  A.  F.  Stenzler,  attained  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  Doctorate,  which  he  had  originally  obtained  through 
Prof.  Bopp  ;  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  printed  congratula* 
tory  address  from  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
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and  thai  the  joang  3ialian^  of  Udaipu;  the  admovledged 
head  of  the  Prinees  of  Ba|iNrtaiia»  has  oniercd  that  aD  official 
biuioesi  in  his  {raidpalitj  ahaH  in  fntnre  be  coodnelcd  in 
Sanskrit. 

A  recent  number  of  Means.  Trabner^s  **  Record  "  eootains 
an  earnest  appeal  from  Prot  Albtedit  Wdmr  for  the  coostito- 
tion  of  a  *^  Sanskrit  Text  Fond,"  to  take  the  place  of  the  now 
moribund,  if  not  dead,  ^  Sanskrit  Text  Sodetj.**  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  pn^poeal  may  be  sneeeasfidlj  carried  oat,  as  no 
eoantrj  has  so  large  an  interest  as  England  in  eTetTthii^ 
connected  with  Indian  liieratore.  The  Saddarrfiana  Chinta^ 
niki  continoes  to  come  oat  at  regular  interrals. 

For  PrahrU  we  hare  bj  Dr.  G.  Bohl^,  "^  Dhanapala*s 
Paijralachchi  N&mamWk,*  a  Prakrit  Kosha,  edited  with  critical 
notes,  introduction  and  glossary,  and  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or. 
Soc.  xxxui.  3,  J.  Klatt's  ''  Dhanapak  Bishabha  pancafika,^  of 
interest  as  referring  to  Jaina  worship.  Prot  B.  Pisehd  also 
has  completed  his  edition  of  Hemachandra's  grammar;  further. 
Prof.  Golddcbmidt  has  poblished  **  RiTanaraha  oder  Setu- 
bandha,  Prakrit  und  Deatsch,"  part  1,  Strassb.  18S0.  The 
iDtrodactioD  gives  an  account  of  the  MS.  sources  made  use 
of;  and  the  Index,  which  was  chieflv  compiled  by  the  late 
Paul  Goldschmidt,  who  in  1873  published  *'  Specimen  des 
Setubandha,*"  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  Prakrit  etvmolofjv.  The 
second  portion,  containing  the  German  translation  and  com- 
mentary, is  in  the  press.  Dr.  S.  Warren  has  printed  at 
Amsterdam  the  Nirayavatiya  Suttam,  the  text  beini;  Jaina 
Prakrit,  with  notes  and  glossary  to  the  five  Jaina  Cpangas 
forming  the  above  Sutta,  and  containing  a  legend  of  Bimbisara 
and  Ajatasattu,  a  Jataka  story  by  Mahavira ;  together  with 
several  short  Avadinas  or  legends  of  Jain  Saints.  The  text 
has  been  carefully  edited  from  four  MSS.,  but  has  not  yet  been 
translated. 
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Pali. — Dr.  Oldenberg  has  published  the  Dipavan9a,  an 
aDcient  Baddhist  historical  record,  the  forthcomiDg  of  which 
was  announced  last  year ;  of  his  other  publication,  the  Yiniya- 
pitakam,  the  first  volume  of  which  h«'V3  been  well  reviewed  in 
the  Athen.  of  Aug.  16,  a  second  one  has  appeared.  Also  the 
second  vol.  of  the  J&taka  and  its  Commentary,  edited  by  Prof. 
Fausboll,  has  been  published.  The  Viniyapitakam  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  it  gives  of  the  Buddhist 
Churchy  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist 
faith,  and  for  many  details  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ceylon. 
Professor  Pischel  of  Kiel  has  edited  and  translated  the 
Assal&yana  Suttam,  a  Pali  Sutta,  the  ninety-third  Sutta  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  Majjhima  Nik&ya.  It  describes  how 
the  Brahmans,  irritated  by  the  promulgation  of  Gautama's 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  castes,  persuaded  Assal&yana,  a  young 
and  distinguished  scholar,  to  undertake  to  overthrow  Buddha^s 
arguments — the  result  being  that  he  was  defeated  and  became 
a  convert  himself  to  Buddha's  views.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  among  the  Yonas  and  Kambojas — 
that  is,  among  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Afghan- 
istan. If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Yonas  of  this  passage  are 
the  Bactrian  Greeks,  the  date  when  the  suUa  assumed  its 
present  form  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  third  century  b.c. 
There  is  a  careful  notice  of  this  brochure  by  M.  Senart  in  the 
Bevue  Critique,  for  April  12.  Mr.  James  Gray  has  printed  the 
Ajjhata-Jaya-Mangalam  (the  Pali  text  in  Burmese  characters), 
with  vocabulary,  grammatical  notes,  translations  and  examina- 
tion  questions ;  and  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  has  given  in  the 
"  Contemporary,''  for  Dec.  1,  '*  Buddha's  First  Sermon."  The 
same  scholar  has  recently  read  at  the  Hoyal  Institution 
three  lectures  on  Buddhism. 

Sindustani. — Dr.  Fallon  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  completion  his  valuable  Dictionary 
in  25  parts  and  1216  pages.    He  is  now  engaged  on  the 
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prepandoQ  of  two  eoapfliiioii  worio.  Tht  fini,  a  nev  Kngtah 
and  Hindustaiii  IHcciooarT,  and  tke  seeond,  m  voliuiie  of 
Hindustani  ProrcriiB.  He  is,  also,  aboot  to  bring  oat  a 
new  edition  of  his  En^ish  and  Hindostani  Law  and  Comnieraal 
DictioDarT.  Dr.  Leitner  (as  Offidatii^  Director  of  PuUie 
Instruction  in  the  Punjab)  has  bron^t  out  a  **  YoeabularT  of 
Technical  Terms  in  the  Elementary  Vernacular  Scbool-booka," 
in  Hindustani  and  English — and  proposes  to  issue  them, 
somewhat  later,  in  a  more  complete  fonn.  Major  W.  R.  M. 
Holrord  has  edited  T'alim  al  Mobtadi — an  TJrda  edition  of 
the  Indian  Yemacular  Series  for  Elementary  Schools — under 
the  titles  at  First  and  Second  Readers.  These  books  have 
been  drawn  op  bj  Mr.  Kipling,  the  Principal  of  the  Mavo 
School  of  Art  at  Lahore.  Mr.  Baness  has  published  a  Text 
Book  for  the  Lower  Standard  Examination  in  HindostanL 

BengalL — ^Bam  Das  Sen  has  published  the  third  part  of  his 
"  Aitih&sika  Bahasya,"  or  Elssays  on  history,  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  Ancient  India,  the  table  of  contents  of  which 
shows   a  remarkable  variety  of  subjects  treated   of: — Babu 

Doorira  Xarain  Ghost,  "  Shailesh-Nauth,"  aD  Upanyash  : — 
R.  G.  Ghose,  "The  Chhinna  Masta :  "—Ban kirn  Chatto- 
padhaya,  '*  Krishna  Kant's  Will :  '^ — Haris  Chandra  Sarkar, 
"Dukhini,""  pt.  1 :— Amvika  Charan  Rakshit,  "  Bharata 
Bhaishajva  Tattwa,"  or  a  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  on  Indian  Drugs — a  valuable  work  admirably 
carried  out.  The  resuscitation  of  Indian  Medical  Science  is 
a  noble  and  a  useful  labour,  to  be  accomplished  successfully 
only  by  educated  and  professional  Hindoos:  to  the  Baboo 
Amvika  Charan  Rakshit,  therefore,  the  thanks  of  the  pro* 
fession  and  of  the  public  are  fully  due  : — Chintamani  Manjari, 
"  Ascharye  Manjari,'*''  that  is,  the  wonderful  story  of  a  parrot : 
— Cliandra  Bhusan  Majumdar,  "  Ratna-Garbha,'"  a  drama : — 
the  author  of  Puru-vikram  and  Sarojini  Natakas,  '*'  Asrumati 
Nataka,'"     a    very    interesting    drama : — ^Bankim     Chandra 
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Chattopadhava,  "  Prabandha  Pustaka,"  a  collection  of  essays 
reprinted  from  the  Banga  Darsana  : — Lakhsmi  Narain  Ghakra- 
varti,  "  Nandavansoch'cheda^ — an  Aupanyasika  N&taka : — the 
same,  "  Ananda  E&nana :  N&tya-Rfipaka,"  2nd  edit. : — 
Srirara  Palit,  "  Prakriti  Tattwa,"  a  treatise  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Koran 
is  being  translated  into  Bengali  by  Rajendra  Nath  Batta, 
and  that  parts  1  and  2  have  been  published. 

Hindi. — We  have  a  notice  in  the  Proc.  Bens:.  As.  Soc.  of 
the  Dristo-kutu  by  Sur  Das : — and,  in  the  same  Journal,  of  a 
collection  of  Hindi  Roots  made  by  Mr.  Hoemie : — in  the 
Sitz.  ber.  d.  Munich  Acad.  d.  Wiss.,  a  paper  by  Trumpp,  entitled 
Die  altesten  Hindui-gedichte.  Mr.  Hoemie  has  also  published 
''A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Gaudian  Languages,"  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Eastern  form  of  Hindi.  This  book 
is  accompanied  by  a  language-map  and  table  of  alphabets. 

Sindhi. — A  Sindhi  and  English  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Udharam 
Thevardes  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Mirza,  B.A.,  has  been  edited 
by  the  Rev.  George  Shirt,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  (Eurrachee, 
8vo.  1879). 

Pmhtu. — The  Rev.  T.  G.  L.  Meyer  has  translated  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into 
Pushtu.  Major  H.  G.  Raverty  has  also  brought  out  a 
Pushtu  Manual ; — and  M.  E.  J.  Dillon,  "  L' Alphabet  de  la 
Langue  Bactrienne." 

Crujarathi, — In  the  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion is  a  paper  by  N.  J.  Ratnagar  ^^  On  the  Popular  Poets  of 
Gujarat.**^ 

Marathi, — In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  Feb.  1880,  is  an 
interesting  record  by  Mr.  Telang  of  the  Kavyeti  Sangraha — 
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a  eolketioii  of  poctiead  and  historicil  pieces  in  this  language, 
which  has  been  leeentlr  bnmgfal  together  and  published. 

For  Simkttlae  we  hare  to  record  a  paper  hj  E.  Knhn, 
**'  Ueber den  altestm  Arisdien  Bestandthetl  dcs  Singhalisisehen 
Wortsehatzes,"  in  the  Monatsber.  der  Mundi.  Acad.  d.  Wiss. 


Tibetam. — ^The  Abbe  Des-Godins  has  siren  in  the  ^  Annales 
de  I'Extreme  Orient"  some  ralnaUe  ethnographical  notes  on 
Tibet — and  a  letter  from  Yer-ka-lo  in  that  eonntry  in  reply 
to  the  Tiews  that  hare  been  pat  forth  by  M.  L.  Dofsieox  and 
M.  Gamier.  The  same  jonmal  prints  ^  Expose  sommaire  de 
la  Mission  da  Thibet,"  with  a  well-exeeated  map  of  the 
eoantry.  We  farther  learn  frt>m  the  Director  of  Pablie 
Instruction  in  Bengal,  that  all  the  works  in  Tibetan  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  have  been  catalogned, 
and  that  this  Gatalogne  is  now  ready. 

Among  Miscellaneowi  Indian  or  Oriental^  the  following 
papers  or  books  may  be  mentioned : — in  the  Athenceum^  a 
loDi^  and  iuteresting  paper  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  on 
"  Indian  Theism,"  and  on  the  entrance,  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  of  Syamaji  Krishna  Vanna,  "tlie  first 
real  Indian  Pandit  who  has  ever  visited  England,"  member 
of  the  Arya-Sam§j  (June  7): — a  review  of  H.  G.  Keene's 
*'  The  Turks  in  India,  critical  chapters  on  the  administration 
of  that  country  by  Cliagatai  Babar  and  his  descendants  *'  (July 
26)  : — of  the  "  Abstract  of  the  Surveys  and  of  other  Geo<xra- 
phical  Operations  in  India,  1877-8  "  (Dec.  20) : — a  curious 
paper  by  Dr.  Bird  wood  "  On  the  so-called  Custard  Apple  of 
the  Ajanta  Cave  Paintings,  and  tlie  Bharhut  Sculptures" 
(Jan.  17,  1880): — and  a  review  of  "The  Literary  Remains  of 
the  late  Professor  Theodore  Goldstiicker"  (April  10).  In  the 
Academy^  an  able  review  by  J.  S.  Cotton  of  the  "  Report 
of  the  Miscellaneous  old  Records  of  the  India  Office"  (July 
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^6),  aud,  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Burnell,  an  excellent  review  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  Max  Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol  1,  The 
Upanishads  (Aug.  9).  Professor  Monier  Williams  has  also 
contributed  two  essays  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  August 
and  December,  entitled  respectively  ^^  Indian  Beligious 
Thought "  and  ^*  Buddhism  and  Jainism/' 

In  the  Calcutta  Review  are  the  following  papers:  by  G. 
Pearson,  "  Primary  Education  in  India :  " — by  H.  G.  Keene, 
"India's  Place  in  Human  Evolution ;''  on  "Rural  Life  in 
the  North  of  India — on  the  Social  Life  of  the  Aryas,  together 
with  a  Review  of  Professor  Weber's  Indian  History."  There 
are,  also,  good  notices  of  the  new  edition  of  Ravenshaw's 
Gaur,  of  the  Rajkumar  Colleges,  and  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Leonard's 
History  of  the  Brahma  Somaj.  The  following  books  may 
be  mentioned : — General  Report  on  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  with  a  Special  Report  from  E.  0.  Lyall, 
On  the  hill  lands  of  Kumaon.  The  Geological  Survey  for 
India,  by  H.  B.  Medlicott,  M. A.,  and  W.  F.  Blanford,  F.R.S. : 
— PalflBontologia  Indica,  Series  iv.,  pt.  3 ;  Memoirs,  vol.  xv. ; 
Records,  vol.  xii.  pts.  1,  2,  3.  A.  Barth,  "  Les  Religions 
de  rinde : " — Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes, 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  Muhammedan  Tribes  of  the 
N.W.  Frontier,  and  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Gentral 
Provinces: — and,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  Statistical  Account 
of  Assam,  2  vols.  Professor  Monier  Williams  has  issued 
a  third  edition  of  *^  Modem  India  and  the  Indians."  It 
is,  further,  stated  that  some  of  the  many  works  or  papers 
the  late  Mr.  Alwis  left  behind  him  are  being  prepared 
for  publication,  a  second  edition  of  the  Sidat  Sangarava 
being  nearly  ready,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  Yinaya 
Pitaka,  the  first  division  of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  with 
a  translation ;  and  the  Pali  text  of  Attanagaiuvansa.  Mr. 
Rhys  Davids'  work  on  the  Buddhist  Jataka  Tales  is  nearly 
ready ;  and  Mr.  Trenokner  s  edition  of  the  Pali  text  of  the 
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MiliDda  Panha — a  series  of  discussions  between  the  Greek 
king  Menander  and  the  Buddhist  priest  N&gasena,  which 
ended  in  Meoander's  conversion — ^will  soon  be  readj  for  pnbli* 
cation.  Mr.  Trenckner  proposes,  after  this,  to  devote  himself 
to  an  edition  of  the  Majjhima  Nikiva.  M.  Emil  Schlagint- 
weit  is  issuing  in  thirty-five  folio  Nos.,  ^  Indien  in  wort  nnd 
bild,  eine  schilderung  des  Indischen  Kaiser-reichs : ''^ — M.  Barth 
has  reprinted  from  the  ^'  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieoses  '^ 
his  essay  ^'Snr  les  Religions  de  Tlnde:" — and  Bishop 
Bigandet's  '^  Life  and  Legend  of  Graudama,  the  Bnddha  of  the 
Barmese,"  has  been  translated  into  English  and  pnblished  in 
two  vols. : — Dr.  A.  Hillebrandt  has  printed  '*  Das  Alt- 
Indische  Nen  and  Yolmonds-opfer  in  seiner  einfachsten  Form :  '^ 
— ^M.  Lefmann,  "^  Geschichte  des  Alten  Indiens/*  part  1,  with 
plates  and  maps.  We  learn  further  that  Major  Biddulph,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  stationed  on  the  boundary  of  Kashmir, 
has  prepared  a  report  on  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  he  has  been  living — a  race  possibly  a 
survival  of  the  earliest  Aryan  races.  Dr.  Bellew  has,  also, 
been  examining  the  S.  W.  of  Dardistan. 

Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India. — Mr.  J.  Lazarus  has 
published  a  Tamil  Grammar/' designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,"  and  in  the  "  Indian  Antiquary/'  in  the  months 
respectively  of  July,  November  and  December,  Mr.  Cole  has 
given  "Words  and  Phrases  with  Santali  Equivalents;" 
Mr.  Pope,  "Notes  on  the  Kurral;*"  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple, 
"  Notes  on  the  Mengale  Thok." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Arden  (of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge)  has,  also, 
printed,  "A  Companion  Telugu  Reader"  to  his  "Progressive 
Telujru  Grammar." 


Indian  Institute. — The  Council  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
eneriretic  labours  of  Professor  Monier  Williams  on  behalf  of 
this  Institution  have  been  so  far  successful  during  the  last  year, 
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that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  granted  a  site  whereon  to 
build  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  permission  to  publish 
the  scheme  for  the  Constitation  of  the  Institute.  About 
.sPlTjOOO  have  now  been  subscribed,  of  which  jP12,000  has 
been  actually  invested.  The  new  Viceroy  of  India  and  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  for  India  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  subscribers.  It  is  supposed  that  about  ^10,000  will  be 
required  for  the  building  and  j£?1000  for  the  interior  fittings, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  University  may  hereafter  be 
willing  to  give  an  annual  grant  for  efficient  maintenance. 

Further  India  and  Malai/o-Polyneaia. — The  publication  of 
the  very  useful  work  entitled  **  Annales  de  TExtr^me  Orient," 
which  is  issued  with  great  regularity  every  month,  enables  us 
to  furnish  a  more  complete  outline  of  what  has  been  done 
or  is  doing,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  papers  published  in 
this  periodical : — Dr.  Harmand,  Considerations  sur  les  monu- 
ments des  Kmers,  in  "  Notes  de  Voyage  en  Indo-Chine,"  which 
are  well  worth  careful  reading : — '*  Une  Revolution  de  Palais  i 
Malaka  (a.d.  1331),  Episode  de  THistoire  des  Rois  Malais  de 
Malaka,  Extr.  du  Per-ator-an-Sagala  Badja  Radja,"  by  A. 
Marr6  : — M.  Vossion,  "  Sur  la  Birmanie,"  a  paper  of  great  in- 
terest for  the  notice  thriven  therein  of  the  different  races  livin<;in 
the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy : — ^On  the  honorific  orders  in  Siam, 
•*  The  White  Elephant  of  Siam  :  "—A  Ravel,  "  Sur  I'Organiza- 
tion  de  la  Famille  Hindoue : " — "  Asie,  Chronique  Geogra- 
phique''^ — interesting  as  showing  that  Mr.  Gill  has  accom- 
plished that  which  Mr.  Margary  lost  his  life  in  attempting : — 
Notice  par  Dr.  Harmand,  ^^  Le  Laos  et  les  Populations  sauvages 
de  rindo-Chine  :  " — "  L'Annam  et  les  Annamites,**'  par  J.  L. 
Detrueil  de  Rhins : — **  Le  Royaume  de  Siam,"  par  M. 
Amed^e  Gnjhan  : — "  Le  Lac  Toba  au  Pays  des  Battaks,"  by 
E.  J.  Sillem : — A  Collection  of  very  interesting  official  docu- 
ments referring:  to  ^'  La  D^couverte  de  la  voie  Commerciale  da 
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S.  O.  dp  b  OmftT  pv  IDL  J.  Doodeki  de  Ia  6f^, 
G.  Eogeoe  SnoiL  ct  J.  DiipuL  M.  A.  BrajB  of  Temite 
oArs  9oae  cuioas  notes  on  ike  Kmnoaj  Kdars,  and 
Ameriaks  of  2(ev  Gvinea^  who  kaie  ken  soredj  noticed 
befeie,  and  are  all  canniiak,  tof^cther  with  a  list  of  tbe 
namcnla  and  a  few  words  he  pidod  np. — M.  Fondn,  also, 
^Tos  a  few  notes  on  Polynesia.  We  learn  too  that  H.  Van 
Eck,  riofeasui  at  Breda^  has  pnldidied  a  Malaj  Giamniar, 
which  was  ablr  reviewed  br  Klinkert  in  ^De  Indische  Gids  " 

m  m 

for  1880,  p.  498ffl  P.  Jansi*s  JaTanese  Giammar  has  ap- 
peared at  Samarang  in  a  third  and  enfatf]ged  edition.  The 
pecoliar  Malar  dialect  ^oken  at  Atjeh  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  bj  J.  Dias  in  the  Jonm.  As.  Soc  of  Bataiia,  toL  xxt. 
and  of  a  separate  publication  bj  P.  Arriens,  AmsiNdaiDy  1880. 
Specimens  of  the  Malar  dialect  of  Western  Somatra  are 
giren  br  J.  Habbema  in  the  Joom.  As.  Soe.  of  Batavia,  roL 
xxr.  The  same  toL  further  contains  a  collection  of  Menang- 
kaban  prorerbs,  and  other  specimens  of  that  dialect  and  of 
the  one  spoken  in  the  district  of  Padaag ;  a  rocabalary  of  the 
languages  spoken  at  Enggano,  Mentawei  and  Nias,  and  con- 
tributioDS  to  Eawi  lexicoijraphy.  Besides  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, an  important  article  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  of  Dehli, 
"  On  the  Relations  of  the  Indo-Giinese  and  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Tribes  and  Races,"  in  the  Anthrop.  Journ.  Feb.  1880; — 
and,  in  the  Academy^  June  7,  a  reriew  of  J.  L.  Detrueil 
de  Rhins**  "  Le  Rovaume  d'Annam  et  les  Annamites.'' — From 
the  same  Journal  we  leam  that  Count  Meyners  d^Estr^  is 
engaijed  on  a  work  to  be  called  "  La  Paponasie  ou  Nouvelle 
Guinee  occidentale  et  ses  habitants.'" 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geogr.  is  a  ven'  complete 
summary,  by  M.  Detrueil  de  Rhins,  entitled  "Resume  des 
Travaux  Geographiques  sur  Tlndo-Chine  Orientale," — and  a 
notice  "Sur  Le  Toug  King,"  by  M.  Romanet  du  Caillaud. 
We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  source  that  M.  Mikloukho- 
Maklay   has   been   placed   at  the   head  of  the  Anglo-Dutch 
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exploring  party  for  New  Guinea.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
sew  edition  has  been  published  of  Taberd's  Annamite  Die* 
tionary : — that  the  BHliah  and  Foreign  Bibla  Society  are 
printing  the  Old  Teatament  in  Ancityumese,  the  language  of 
the  most  southerly  of  tlie  New  Hebrides  group,  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Inglis,  the  islanders  themselves 
having  already  collected  ^700  for  the  New  Testament,  the 
Psalms  and  the  first  half  of  the  Pentateuch : — that  M,  Tio- 
lette  has  published  a  "  Diclionnaire  Samoa  •Fran9ais6- Anglais 
et  Franc- A ngl.- Samoa,"  with  a  grammar  of  the  language : — 
and  that  a  translation  lias  been  issued,  in  two  volumes,  by 
M.  Triibner,  of  Bp,  Bigandet's  *'  Life  and  Legend  of  G-autama, 
the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese,  with  Annotations,  the  Ways  to 
Neibban,  and  a  Notice  of  the  Phongyies  or  Burmese  Monks." 
In  the  American  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
is  a  paper  by  M.  d"Abain,  "  On  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia," 
while  a  moat  valuable  work  has  been  printed  separately  by 
H.  Delaporte  embracing  the  whole  of  this  subject  under  the 
title  *'  Voyage  au  Cambodge — L' Architecture  Khmer." 

China  Review. — This  publication,  as  usual,  presents  for  the 
past  year  a  varied  collection  of  papers — some  of  them  in  com- 
pletion of  those  begun  in  previous  numbers,  while  others  have 
a  special  value  for  the  philological  or  historical  views  set  forth 
in  them.  Thus,  in  vol.  vii,  pt.  5,  "  Legislation  and  Law  in 
Ancient  China"  is  continued;  as  are,  also,  Mr.  Melntyre's 
paper,  "Jottings  from  the  Book  of  Rites  ;"  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hutchinson's  "Critical  Disquisitions  of  Wang  Ch'ung;"" — 
Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne  gives  a  valuable  "  Historical  Table  of 
the  High  Officials  composing  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments  of  China,"  a  paper  of  obrious  value,  as  there 
does  not  at  present  esist  any  work  in  a  western  language  to 
which  reference  can  be  made  when  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
history  of  men  and  of  events  in  Cliina,  since  the  Treaty  of 
1860.     The  Chinese  do  not  write  biographies  of  living  states- 
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men ;  and  there  is  no  pablication  in  Chinese  ginng  the  posts 
that  a  man  has  held  previoosly  to  his  present  appointment. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  work  was  projected  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers,  who  intended,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
to  have  compiled  a  very  full  record  of  the  principal  metro- 
politan and  provincial  officials.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  a  work,  from  the  pen  of  so  learned  and  accurate  a  student 
as  was  Mr.  Mayers,  would  have  been  of  the  highest  valae  and 
importance  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  countrymen  in  a  forei^  land,  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  opponent'^s  antecedents  is  certainly  a  useful  part  of  a 
diplomatist's  equipment.  In  the  same  part  is  a  paper  signed 
V.  W.  X.,  which  deals  with  some  severity  with  a  former  paper 
by  Mr.  Kangsmill,  *'  On  the  Shi-King."  Then  follow  short 
notices  of  new  books,  the  chief  value  of  the  larger  portion  of 
which  will  be  for  those  who  have  or  have  had  actual  personal 
experience  of  China  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a  review  of  M.  Cordier's  &mous  work,  the  ^'  Biblio- 
theca  Sinica,"  the  first  iwo/asciculiodhe  first  volume  of  which 
are  now  out.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  G.  M.  H.  Playfair 
gives  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of  Formosa,  with  a 
translation  of  four  sonsfs. 

In  vol.  vii.  pt.  6,  are  continuations  of  "Jottings  from  the 
Book  of  Rites,''  of  "  Translations  from  Chinese  School  Books,^^ 
of  "  Ballads  of  the  Shi-King,"  of  "  The  Critical  Disquisitions 
of  Wang  Ch'ung,"  of  "  Brief  Sketches  from  the  Life  of  K'uno"- 
ming,"  and  of  "Ethnological  Sketches  from  the  Dawn  of 
History."  Besides  these,  Dr.  Eitel  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"Chinese  Philosophy  before  Confucius,"  the  chief  point 
of  which  is  the  demonstration  of  the  difference  between 
the  West  and  China,  in  this  particular,  that,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  "  history  of  European  philosophy  is  the  emancipation  of 
philosophy  from  theology"  (as  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  held),  in 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  different,  as,  there, 
Keligion    has    not    developed    any    system    of    Philosophy 
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— while  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  never  set 
itaelf  in  antagonism  with  the  religious  instincts  or  creeda  of 
tho  people, — Mr.  E.  L.  Ojteuham  adds,  "  A  Chip  from 
Chinese  History,  or  the  last  two  Emperors  of  the  great 
Sung  Dynasty,  a.d.  1101-1126." — In  the  notices  of  boots  is 
one  of  a  useful  compilation  by  the  Catholic  Missionary 
P.  Angelo  Zottoli,  entitled  "Cursus  Literalurnj  Sinicte  " — 
with  the  Chinese  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages — two  volumes 
of  which  are  already  published ;  and  a  notice  of  the  7th  vol. 
of  the  Trauslation  of  the  Peking  Gazette,  To  this  is  added,  a 
notice  by  Mr.  G,  Phillips  of  the  "  Supposed  Mention  in 
Chinese  History  of  the  Nestorian  Missions  to  China  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries ; "  and  a  list  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker  of  "  New  Foochow  Colloquial  Words,"  being  addi- 
tions to  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Maclean:  there  ia,  also  a  very  curious  notice  of  the  "  Kitchen- 
God." 

In  vol.  viii,  pt,  1,  are  continuations  of  "  Translations  from 
Chinese  School  Books,"  of  "  Ballads  of  the  Shi-King,"  of 
"The  Critical  Disquisitions  of  Wang  Chunj^,"  and  of 
"  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  K'ung-ming."  Mr.  Jainieson 
gives,  also,  "Translations  from  the  Lu-li — or  General  Code  of 
Laws,"  which,  as  it  was  completed  only  two  years  ago  (1877), 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  represent  the  general  law  of  China. 
In  this,  the  word  Lu  indicates  tlie  fundamental  or  primary 
framework,  into  which  the  Li,  or  subsequent  enactments, 
are  luterwoveu.  Mr.  E,  H.  Parker  adds  further  notes  on 
'*  New  Cantonese  Words,"  and  Mr,  Phillips  gives  some  addi- 
tional and  important  illustrations  to  his  previous  article  on 
"The  Nestorians  at  Canton."  There  ia  also  a  valuable,  but 
anonymous  paper,  "  On  the  Korean  Pronunciation  of  Chinese." 
Among  the  misceiianeous  notices  of  books  (some  very  miscel- 
laneous) is  a  review  of  Dr.  Legge'a  "  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Chinese,"  which  forma  tho  third  volume  of  Prof.  Max  .Miiller'a 
editioD  of  tlie  Sacred  Books  of  the  East;  and  an  important 
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aitkle  bj  Dr.  S.  W.  BaAdL  ob  **  A  TeR»-«otta  Tase  with  a 
teppoecd  Chinos  lascnpcioB  diacofacd  br  Dr.  Sehliemmiiii 
as  Hisaryk,"  in  wkicli  he  afaovs  thas  vhile  there  is  no 
groand  fi>r  the  sippootioB  or  s^^ation  of  M.  Entile  Bar- 
noaf ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Sajee'a  jadgment  in  thia 
matter  is  probaUj  eomct. 

YoL  liiL  pt.  2,  contains  the  eontinattkm  at  ^Brief 
Sketches  from  the  life  of  K'ang-aung,"  and  two  artides  of 
nnnsaal  merits  that  br  E.  H.  Parker,  ^On  OomparatiTe 
Chinese  Faaulj  Law,^  and  that  bj  T.  Watters,  "On  Fa- 
Hsien  and  his  En^ish  TransfaOocs."  In  the  first  Mr. 
P^tfker  shows  that  the  Chinese  CosloniafT  Law  rests,  as  did 
the  earliest  Boman  Law,  on  the  ^  Mores  Majomm,'"— or 
^  costoms  lon^  obserred  and  sanctioned  hj  the  eonaent  of  the 
people."  It  seems  probable  that  the  Chinese  hare  made  Teirj 
few  changes,  indeed,  in  their  fbndamental  sodal  principles, 
since  the  12th  cenioiy  B.a  Among  the  notices  of  books 
is  one  of  some  Yslae  by  M.  Theoph.  Piret,  '*  Le  Swit  Edit, 
etade  de  Literatnre  Ghinoise.'^ 

Yol.  viii.  No.  3,  contains  continoations  of  Mr.  Wattere, 
"  Fa-Hsien  and  his  English  Translators  ;  "  of  "  The  Ballads 
of  the  Shi-King;"  of  "Translations  of  Chinese  School  Books  ;*' 
of  F.  Hirth's  *'  Notes  on  Chinese  Grammar,"  and  of  Mr. 
Oxenham's  "  Chips  from  Chinese  History."  There  is  also  a 
short  notice  by  Mr.  H.J.  Allen  of  "  The  Lewchew  Islands  " 
[other  brief  notices  of  these  islands  will  be  found  in  the  An- 
nales  de  TExtreme  Orient]  :  an  important  study  of  the  Coiran 
Laniruaffe  bv  Mr.  Mclntvre — in  which  he  shows  that  Corean 
(though,  of  course,  not  so  rich,  and,  at  the  same  time,  largely 
indebted  to  Chinese)  is  really  perfect  in  itself.  Mr.  Kings- 
mill  contributes  a  paper  "  On  Ancient  Geographical  Names  in 
Central  Asia/'  some  of  the  proposed  identifications  in  which 
are  ingenious.  As  usual,  there  are  some  excellent  short 
notices  of  books,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  Mr.  Watters'  "  Guide 
to  the  Tablets  in  a  Temple  of  Confucius,"  and  another  of 
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Mr.  Acheson's  "  Index  to  Dr.  Williams'  Syllabic  Dictionary  of 
the  Chinese  Language.'' 

In  vol.  viii.  pt.  4,  are  continuations  of  '*  Translations  from 
the  Lu-li,  or  General  Code  of  Laws  6f  the  Chinese  Empire," 
by  6.  Jamieson ;  of  ^'  Fa-Hsien  and  his  English  Translators 
by  T.  Watters ;  and  of  **  Notes  on  the  Oorean  Language 
by  J.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  contributes  a  Syllabary 
of  the  Hakka  Language  or  Dialect.  There  are  also  notices 
of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Alabaster  entitled  ^^  Occasional  Papers  on 
Chinese  Philosophy,  No.  vi.  The  Chinese  Bible;'*  of  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Faber's  "  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese 
Religion,  a  critique  on  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  other 
writers ;"  of  ^'  Memoires  concemant  THistoire  naturelle  de 
PEmpire  Chinois;"  and  of  '^  Erh-Tou-Mei,  ou  les  pruniers 
merveilleux — ^Roman  Chinois,"  traduit  par  A.  T.  Piry. 

In  the  Journal  of  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society^  No.  xii.,  are  papers  by  the  late  W.  F.  Mayers,  "  On 
the  Stone  Figures  at  Chinese  Tombs  and  Offering  of  Living 
Sacrifices  ;  "  E.  H.  Parker,  "  Comparative  Study  of  Chinese 
Dialects ;  *"  and  T.  W.  Kingsmill,  "  On  the  Ancient  Ijanguage 
and  Cult  of  the  Chows,  being  notes  critical  and  exegetical  on 
the  Shi-King— or  Classic  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinese." 
In  Part  xiii.  is  one  by  P.  G.  von  Mollendorff,  "On  the 
Family  Law  of  the  Chinese,  and  its  compiurative  relations  to 
that  of  other  nations." 

Besides  the  papers,  etc.,  just  referred  to,  as  in  the  China 
Review^  etc.,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  others  scattered 
through  various  well-known  Journals,  together  with  several 
independently  printed  books.  To  each  of  these  classes,  brief 
reference  will  now  be  made. 

1.  Papers,  Essays  or  Letters. — Thus,  in  the  AthemBum^  are 
reviews  of  H.  A.  Giles's  ''  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese 
Studio  " — the  title  of  which  ought  to  have  been  "liao-chai's 
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Sinast  Sioriea;*— of  Pni£  B.  K.  Db^sbs's  "^ Confitdaiiisai 
a&d  TaooisBii.''  pvbBslKd  bj  die  Socktj  fiir  Promoliiig 
Cfarisdaui  Knovkd^  ;^^  d^  aeeoBd  &scicmlii3  of  the  first 
Tohiiie  of  Confier's  BiUMdieca  Sooemy  which  is  dii^j 
drroted  to  works  on  the  BellgioiH  of  China.  In  the  Academy 
are:  rrricw,  bj  Prot  Doozlv,  of  Dr.  Legge's  "^Saered  Books 
of  China;  the  Texts  of  Confndanism ;  Part  I.  The 
Sh&  Kins;  the  Beiigioos  Portions  of  the  Shih  King;  the 
Hsiao  King;""  fanning  the  third  Tolome  of  Prot  F.  Max 
Mailer's  ^  Sa(rred  Books  of  the  East : "  a  review,  br  the  same, 
of  E.  J.  EiteTs  ^Chinese  Dietionarr  in  theCbmtonese  Dialect. 

Part  II.  K ^M:''— and,  br  D^.  Legge,  of  Prof.  B.  K. 

Dooglas'*s  ^  Conibcianisn  and  Taonism;'* — together  with 
an  interesting  letter  bj  Dr.  Edkins  firom  Peking  (Aog.  9). 
In  the  Trans.  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  xxxiiL  3,  is  a  fM^er 
entitled  ^  Bezeichnungen  der  Farben  Man  and  griin  in  Chine- 
sischen  altentham,'"  bj  M.  Victor  Straoss  and  Tomej.  In 
the  Journal  Amaiique^  M.  Hoart  has  giren  a  paper  entitled 
^'Cbroniqae  Litteraire  de  TEIxtr^nie  Orient,"  in  which  he 
reviews  Mr.  Giles's  "Glossary  of  Beference  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Far  East ; " — M.  G.  Ton  Gabelenz's  "  Ge- 
echichte  d.  Chineaischeu  Gramniatiken/'  etc. ; — Mr.  EitcPs 
"  Chinese  Dictionary  of  the  Cantonese  Dialect ;  "** — Rev.  J. 
Chalmers"  "  English  and  Cantonese  Pocket  Dictionary  ;  " — 
Mr.  MacGrejjor's  "  Historv  of  the  Laws,  etc.,  of  China; "  — Mr. 
II.  A.  Giles'  "  Historv  of  Koolanirsu;"' — Rev.  Mr.  Flemins''8 
**Oar  Mission  to  the  East;'" — Mr.  G.  C.  Stents  ''Chinese 
and  English  Vocabulary  in  the  Pekingese  Dialect ;  " — G.  H. 
M.  Playfair's  *'  Geographical  Dictionary  of  China; " — and  an 
Index  to  Dr.  Wells  Williams's  Syllabic  Dictionary  according 
to  the  Orthography  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  In  vol.  xiv. 
M.  Iluart  reviews  the  translation  of '*  Woolsev^s  International 
Law ''  into  Chinese  by  students  of  the  Imperial  Tung-ouen 
College,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Martin,  who, 
himself,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  translated  Wheaton's  work 
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on  the  same  subject ;  and  in  vol.  xv.  M.  Huart  notices  other 
recent  works,  such  as  M  r.  Giles's  pamphlet  ^^On  some  Translations 
and  Mistranslations;" — by  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  Gonsalves' 
Lexicon  Manuale  Latino-Sinicum^  Janetet's  I'Epigraphie  Chi- 
noise  au  Tibet,  and  MoUendorff's  Family  Law  of  the  Chinese. 
M.  Huart  contributes,  also,  to  the  Numbers  for  Oct.  Nov. 
Dec.  1879,  an  interesting  "Memoire  sur  les  Guerres  des 
Chinois  contre  les  Cor^ens  de  1618  cL  1637,  d''apres  les 
documents  Chinois.** 

In  the  Acad.  d.  Inscriptions  for  June  6,  the  Marquis 
Hervey  de  St.  Denis  read  a  curious  paper  by  a  young 
Swedish  Sinologue,  M.  Strindberg,  on  the  relations  between 
Sweden  and  China  and  the  Tatar  countries  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  present  day  in  which,  inter  alia^ 
M.  Strindberg  points  out  that  the  first  tea-plant  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  a  Swedish  officer.  Mr.  Axon  has  contributed 
two  papers  to  the  "  Library  Journal "  on  Chinese  Libraries  ; 
and  Mr.  Giles  a  paper  to  the  *'  Nineteenth  Century,'*  "  On 
the  Book-languages  of  China,"  and  to  the  Comhill  Magazine, 
^^  On  Cremation  in  China."  Other  papers  that  may  be  noted 
are :  J.  Chalmers,  "  On  Chinese  Natural  Theology,"  Congr^ 
de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  ii. :  — E.  J.  Eitel,  "  Outlines  of  a  History 
of  Chinese  Philosophy,*'  ibid. : — A.  Wylie,  "  The  Mongol 
Astronomical  Instruments  in  Peking,"*'  ibid.: — A.  Despr^z, 
"  La  Chine  au  xxii®'  SiScle "  (Republique,  Mai)  : — Sir  W. 
Medhurst,  "  On  Chinese  Poetry,"  in  Macmillan^s  Magazine : 
— G.  E.  Moule,  "  Tone  and  other  Characteristics  of  Chinese  " 
(Jour,  of  Philology,  vol.  viii.  No.  16) : — S.  Wells  Williams, 
"On  China,  the  Country  and  People"  (Amer.  Geogr.  Soc. 
viii.) :  and  *'  Female  Education  and  Authors  in  China,'*  by  the 
same  (New  Englander). 

Other  noticeable  books  are,  H.  A.  Giles,  "  Strange  Stories 
from  a  Chinese  Studio,"  which  has  been  reviewed,  as  noticed 
above,  in  the  Athenceum^  and,  also,  in  the  Monatsber.  f.  d. 
Orient  (Feb.  1880) :— A,  T.  Piry,  '*  La  Saint  Edit,  Etude 
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8ur  la  Litteratare  Chinoise,^  a  traoslation  in  French,  made  for 
the  use  of  students  in  the  College  at  Peking  for  the  leaching 
of  European  languages : — the  publication  of  the  translation  bjr 
Dr.  Legge  of  *^  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese ;  the  Texts  of 
Confucianism,  Part  I.  the  Shii  King;  the  Beligioos  Por- 
tions of  the  Shih  King ;  the  Hsi&o  Eling ; "  formin<|^  the 
third  volume  of  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller's  '^  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East ;  "—Rev.  J.  W.  Wiley,  "  Record  of  Observations 
made  during  many  years  residence  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
of  a  tour  of  official  visitation  to  the  Missions  in  both  Goantries 
in  1877-8  ;" — The  Gospel  of  St.  John  translated  into  Hang- 
chow  for  the  use  of  the  C.  M.  S.*s  Mission  at  Hangchow: — 
Shi-King  und  Das  Kanonische  Liederbuch  der  Chinesen,  by 
Y.  von  Strauss : — Professor  Legge  has  also  printed  an  excel- 
lent book,  entitled  **  Confucianism  and  Taoism  described  and 
compared  with  Christianity.'^ — It  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Loscher  has  published  a  valuable  map  of  the  Province  of 
Canton  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnitude ; — that  M.  Bret- 
schneider^s  work  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  de 
Plancy,  under  the  title  "  Recherches  archeologiques  et  his- 
toriques  sur  Pekin  et  ses  Environs  ;  '** — that  M.  Pfitzmaier  has 
issued  '' Darle^ang  der  Cliinesischen  Aemter;" — and  that,  in 
the  American  Oriental  Society ""s  Journal,  there  is  an  account 
by  Prof.  S.  Wells  Williams  of  the  "  Lieh-Kwoh-chir  a  Chinese 
historical  novel. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  may  be  noted,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  one  of  the  ablest  existing  Sinologues,  is  about 
to  revise  some  of  the  works  he  has  already  published  on 
Chinese :  and  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Nanking  have 
recently  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  on  Chinese 
language  and  literature — the  first  dealing  with  the  colloquial 
language,  the  second  with  the  ThousJvnJ-Character  Classic, 
etc. : — a  third  volume  is  to  deal  with  the  Historical  Classics  : 
the  translations,  notes,  etc.,  are  in  Latin  by  the  editor, 
Pere  Angelo  Zottoli.    The  English  Foreign  OflBce  has  printed 
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.  valuable  Report  by  Mr.  Baber  of  bis  jouruey  from  his 
post  at  ChuDgkiD  in  Szechucn,  to  Tacliienlu  in  tbe  far 
West  of  China,  the  result  of  which  shows  that  the  frontier 
of  Tibet  extends  far  more  to  the  East  tbao  bad  been  hitherto 
supposed.  A  Chineae  Professor  has  been  appointed  at  Harrard 
TJuiversity,  U.S. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  translation  of   European  works 
into  Chinese  is  now  being  systematically  undertaken  by  the 

^ professors  and  pupils  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
f  eking.  At  the  present  time,  many  valuable  English  worka, 
aa  Professor  Fawcett's  Politiual  Economy,  are  in  course  of 
translation — and  the  translaliou  of  works  on  Human  .\natomy, 
Chomical  and  Mathematical  Analysis,  together  with  a  course  of 
Mathematical  Exercises,  are  in  progress.  It  would  seem  that 
the  commencement  of  this  movement  is  due  to  Shanghai,  a 
department  having  for  its  object  the  translation  and  publication 

^of  books   relating   to   the  Arts  and   Sciences   of  the  West, 
iiaving  been  established  there,  in  1669,  by  the  exertions  of 
iwo  leadin<r  Chinese  "cntlemen,  Hsii  and  Hwa,  who  inau(;urated 
their  scheme  by  the  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers.     Tiiese  gentlemen  were  aided  by  an  Imperial 
Edict,  "  requiring  search  to  be  made  for  men  of  talent,  and 
I  ingenuity,  and  versed  in  the  sciences" — siiortly  after  which, 
■  an  office  was  opened  at  Nanking  for  the  publication  of  useful 
^books.     Many  valuable  works  by  such  scholars  as  jMr.  Wylie 
Vad  Dr.  Edkins  were  given  to  the  world — till,  at  length,  by 
iie  active  support  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Directors  of  the  Arsenal 
(rere  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr,  Fryer,  the  able  con- 
ductor of  the  North  China  Herald,  and,  subsequently,  of  Mr. 
ylie  and  Dr.  Mctiowan.     A  long  list   has   been  recently 
uued  of  all  works  so  translated  and  printed  between  1871 
tad  1879 — many  of  them  comprising  treatises  on  the  Higher 
Mathematics.     It  may  be  added  here,  that  when  M.  Thiers, 
(bur    years    since,     presided    over    a    Congress    of   Orient- 
Rlista   at   Marseilles,   he  promised   to  give  to    tbe    Library 
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of  that  Cit  T.  his  eopj  of  the  srcat  Chinese  CrdopsBdia  bj  the 
Emperor  Kien  Long.  This  Talnable  work  was  hidden  dariDg 
the  sie^  of  Paris;  and  haTii^  been  fortonafteljr  preserred 
oniDJored,  is  now  to  be  disposed  of  aec«»ding  to  M.  Thiers* 


Cs/o/o^tf^  of  the  Ckimete  library  of  the  Royai  A^iatk 
Society, — Darinz  the  \ma  rear  and  a  half,  Mr.  H.  F.  W. 
Holt,  ooe  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  has  emplojed 
himself  in  the  com^lation  of  a  Catalogae  of  the  Librarj 
of  this  S«3cietT,  the  draft  of  which  is  now  nearlr  readv. 
The  Library  is  distribnted  into  sereral  different  '^  Cases^" 
which,  for  cooTenience  sake,  hare  receired  distinct  names, 
as  ''The  Staauion-Casey"  etc.  In  this  ''Case,"  there  are 
seren  shelTes  containing  one  hundred  and  sixtj-eight  sets 
of  books — on  light  literatore,  Uographies,  niatheniatics,  local 
chroDicles,  etc.,  in  which  latter  class  Chinese  literature  is 
especially  rich;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  district  or  town  in  China  which  has  not 
a  separate  chronicle  of  its  own.  Thas  we  hare  fourteen 
volumes  in  two  cases  devoted  to  an  accoont  of  Woo-vuen, 
a  district  and  town  of  the  third  class.  Generallv,  the  first 
volume  has  a  map,  with  a  series  of  plates  denoting:  the 
most  important  places.  The  system  under  which  this  Cata- 
lo*^ue  has  been  compiled  mav  be  thus  brieflv  described.  Each 
"  Case  ^^  will  be  a  district.  Each  compartment  of  the  case  is 
numbered,  each  shelf  lettered,  while  the  books  themselves  bear 
consecutive  numbers.  Thus  *•  Staunton  1.  Al,"  indicates  that 
the  book  is  in  the  "  Staunton"  case,  in  the  first  compartment, 
and  that  it  is  the  first  work  on  that  shelf.  The  title  of  each 
book  is  written  in  English  letters  as  well  as  in  Chinese 
characters,  on  the  back,  and  the  number  it  bears  will  enable 
any  one  in  charge  of  the  Library  to  replace  the  book,  if  taken 
out,  correctly,  whether  he  be  acquainted  with  Chinese  or  not. 
But  for  some  such  arrangement,  the  library  would  soon  fall 
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into  inextricable  confusion.  In  the  fair  copy  of  the  Catalogue, 
the  title  of  each  work  is  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  case,  compartment,  shelf,  number  and 
subject  of  the  book,  together  with  its  Chinese  title,  summary 
of  contents,  and  date. 

A  new  and  important  feature  has  been  introduced  into  this 
Catalogue— -the  making  it  a  combined  one  of  other  libraries 
besides  that  of  this  Society.  As  is  well  known,  a  Chinese 
work  may,  not  unfrequently,  consist  of  300  or  400  volumes — of 
which  an  individual  library  may  possess  only  two  or  three 
dozen  odd  volumes.  But  by  comparing  the  catalogues  (few  as 
they  are)  of  existing  Chinese  libraries,  it  has  been  found  that 
volumes  missing  in  one,  are,  generally,  to  be  met  with  m  one 
or  more  of  the  others.  Thus  the  Libraries  of  this  Society, 
of  the  India  Office,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  University 
College,  London,  constantly  contain  fragments  of  a  work, 
sufficient  to  make  it  complete,  if  only  brought  together.  As, 
however,  no  such  re-union  is  probable,  the  slips  of  the  Chinese 
Catalogue  of  this  Society  have  been  carefully  compared  with 
the  Catalogues  of  the  Collections  above  mentioned,  and  with 
Mr.  Wylie'*s  invaluable  "  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  **' ; 
and,  wherever  the  same  book  is  described  or  mentioned  in 
any  of  these,  a  ^^  reference "  note  on  the  slip  indicates  where 
it  will  be  found.  Thus  "  B.  M.  Cat.  p.  25"  shows  where,  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  given  book  may  be  seen. 

A  proposition  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Holt  to  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  to  form  a  comprehensive  Catalogue  of 
the  principal  Chinese  Libraries  scattered  throughout  Europe— 
a  commencement  being  made  with  that  of  the  Vatican  and  of 
the  College  *'De  Propaganda  Fide,"  for  which  there  were 
exceptional  £su;ilities.  It  was  not  possible,  from  want  of  funds, 
to  carry  out  this  project  at  once,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so 
important  a  scheme  will  not  be  permitted  entirely  to  &11 
through. 
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For  Japan  we  have  in  the  Academy  (Aug.  9)  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Edkins,  giving  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the 
Japanese  students  now  residing  in  Peking — ^with  a  farther 
notice  of  books  sent  by  Dr.  Kingsmill; — and  in  Oct.  25, 
of  the  Geology  and  Geography  of  Japan. — In  the  Jouni. 
Asiatique  for  July,  are  notices  of  M.  Hervey  de  St.  Denys's 
'^  Ma-touan-lin,  Ethnographie  des  peuples  Etrangers  " ;— of 
M.  Turretini's  ^^  Atsume  Gusa,'*^  and  of  the  *'*'  Memoires  de 
la  Soci^te  des  Etudes  Japonaises." — In  the  Trans,  of  the 
Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  M.  K.  Himly  describes  ^^  Ein  Japanische 
Schachspiel."" — In  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  Mr.  T. 
G.  Aston  gives  an  account  of  the  language  spoken  in  the 
Loochoo  Islands,  and  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  dialect  of 
Japanese,  but  without  any  literary  culture. 

Several  books  in  connexion  with  Japan  are  either  just 
out  or  are  promised  shortly — such  as  ^*  Unbeaten  Tracks 
in  Japan,"  by  Miss  Bird : — **  The  Classical  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese,"^  from  a  work  entitled  '^  The  Collection  of  Myriad 
Leaves,"  by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  M.B.A.S. : — and 
the  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into 
Japanese. — General  Legendre  has  published,  at  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  "Progressive  Japan,"  a  work  written 
at  Ko-ishi-kawa  in  Japan,  the  result  of  his  researches  among 
MS.  authorities,  not  hitherto  accessible.  Among  these  the 
most  important  would  seem  to  be  Dai-Nippon-Kaibiya-ku- 
Yuras-iki,  and  the  Sacred  writings  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
Shinto  Faith.  The  volume  contains  an  excellent  map,  and 
much  useful  statistical  information.  Mr.  Pfoundes  is  pre- 
paring a  work  "On  theFolk-lore  of  Old  Japan."'  Mr.  Gilbert 
Attwood  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Oriental  Society 
on  the  "  Rei-gi-rui-ten "'  or  Court  Etiquette  of  Japan,  at 
their  last  meeting  at  New  Haven.  Prof.  Rein,  of  Marburg, 
who  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Japan,  is  about  to  publish 
the  result  of  his  researches.  His  first  volume  will  contain, 
"Natur  und  Volk  des  Mikado-reiches '' ;  the  two  followinsr 
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will  comprehend  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  Japan 
respectively.  W.  Heine  has  published  at  Dresden,  ^' Japan, 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  bewohner 
in  Wort  und  Bild."  Mr.  Satow,  the  Secretary  to  H.M. 
Legation  in  Japan,  has  received  from  the  University  of 
Marburg  the  degree  of  ^*  Doctor  Philosophise  honoris  causJL^^ 

Corea. — The  most  important  book  of  the  year  with 
reference  to  this  distant  land  is  the  Rev.  J.  Boss's  *^  History 
of  Corea  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Description  of  Manners 
and  Customs,  Language  and  Geography."  Mr.  Boss  was 
for  many  years  a  Missionary  in  those  parts,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  scholar  from  his  ^'  Mandarin "  and  '^  Corean 
Primers,"  published  successively  in  1877  and  1878.  Mr. 
Ernest  Oppert  has  also  published  a  book  entitled  ^'A 
Forbidden  Land — Voyages  to  *  the^  Corea " — as  he  calls 
what  is  more  correctly  termed  ^^  Corea.**^  M.  F.  Butzel  has 
contributed  to  the  Monats.  fiir  das  Orient  (Nov.)  an  article 
entitled,  *^  Korea,  die  Liuku  Inseln,  und  die  zwei  Ost- 
Asiatische  gross-machte."  Mgr.  Bidel,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  past  engaged  in  Missionary  work  in  Corea, 
is  now  in  Japan,  and  about  to  publish  a  Corean-Latin 
Dictionary  at  Yokohama. 

Semitic  Literature. — Hebrew  and  Chaldee. — There  has 
apparently  been  no  falling  off  in  the  extent  of  the  researches 
made  during  the  last  year  into  the  history,  etc.,  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  or  in  the  number  of  books  or  essays  which 
have  been  issued  from  the  press.  Many  of  the  former  are 
continuations  of  works  noticed  as  in  progress  in  the  last 
Beport  of  this  Society.  Thus,  Babbi  B.  N.  Babbinovicz  has 
completed  the  tenth  volume  of  his  ^^  Varice  ketiones^"  com- 
prising "  Abodah  Zarah  "  and  **  Shebuoth.'*'*  To  his  repro- 
duction of  a  few  pages  of  the  tract  "  Pesahin  *^  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  from  a  MS.  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Lowe, 
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ID  a  work  entitled  ^^  Fragments  of  Talmud  Babli  P^sachim 
of  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Century,  in  the  UniTersity  Library, 
Cambridge,"  has  added  a  dissertation  on  the  |dulology  of  the 
Talmud,  as  well  as  on  passages  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 
A  third  and  fourth  volume  have  appeared  of  Dr.  Mois^ 
Schwab's   ^Talmud  de  Jerusalem" — eontaining  the  tracts, 
Troumoth,  Maasseroth,  Maaaser,   Schdnil,  Halla,  Orla,  and 
Biccurim;    and     Dr.    Sammter    has     published    ^^  Talmud 
Babylonicum,  Tractat  Baba   Mezia,"  with  a  translation  in 
German — a    work    showing   much    critical    knowledge    and 
containing  many  valuable  notes.     Dr.  Berl^ier  has  published, 
in  the   Mag.   d.    Wiss.  d.  Judenthums,  an  essay,  entitled 
*'*•  Beitrage    zur    hebraischen    Grammatik    in    Talmud    und 
Midrash."     In    this    paper    he    endeavours    to    show    that 
Talmudical  schools  had  already  cultivated  Hebrew  Grammar, 
in  opposition  to  the  received  opinion  that  B.  Saadyah  Gaon 
(circa  a.d.  930)  was  its  real  founder.     Dr.  J.  Levy's  "  Neu- 
hebraisches  u.  Chaldaisches  Worterbuch  uber  d.  Talmudim  und 
Midraschim — nebst  beitragen  von  Prof.  Fleischer,*"  has  reached 
the   11th  part;    some   careful   additions  to  this  Dictionary 
having  been  made  by  Dr.  Lattes  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Accademia  di  Torino.     Dr.  Kohut  has  published  two /a^icuU 
of  the   second   volume   of  his   •'  Aruch   Targum-Talmudico- 
Midrasch  Verbale  et  reale  Lexicon  ;  " — and  many  other  mono- 
graphs on  Talmudical  literature  have  appeared,  such  as  Dr. 
Levy's  "  Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
in   Talmudical  Writings,"  read  at  the  thirty-third  German 
Philological  Congress,  in  which   he   has  given  explanations 
of  many  of  the  Greek   and    Latin    words   occurring   in    the 
Talmud.     Dr.  Bloch,  of  Buda-Pest,  has  brought  out  the  first 
part  of  a  Hebrew  work  on  the  historical  development  of  the 
ceremonial  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Talmud,  which  pro- 
mises  to    be   of  value    for    the   elucidation    of   passages    in 
New  Testament. 
Drs.  S.  Baer  and  H.  L.  Strack   have  jointly  issued  an 
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accurate  edition  of  Ben  Asher's  (Aaron  ben  Moses)  IVlasso- 
retical  Treatise,  entitled  the  Dikdooky  Ha  Teamim.  In  his 
preface,  Dr.  Strack  gives  an  account  of  the  work  itself,  and 
adds  a  great  number  of  Massoretical  notes  from  early  authors 
who  made  use  of  Ben  Asher^s  treatise.  From  these  documents 
he  fixes  the  date  of  this  Massoret  at  a.d.  950.  Dr.  Baer^s 
notes  are  of  much  importance  for  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

M.  Leopold  Niepce  has  recently  brought  out  an  interesting 
contribution  to  Hebrew  Bibliography,  with  the  title  of  **  Les 
Manuscripts  de  Lyon,  et  M^moire  sur  Tun  de  ces  MSS.,  le 
Pentateuche  du  vi®  sidcle,  accompagn^e  de  deux  facsimiles  par 
M.  Leopold  Delisle."  A  portion  of  this  Pentateuch  is  now 
in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashbumham.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  together.  The  fourth  part  of  Dr.  N. 
BriilPs  Jahrb.  fiir  Judische  Geschichte  und  Literatur  contains, 
besides  many  interesting  articles  on  Talmudical  and  MediaDval 
Rabbinical  Literature,  two  important  Biblical  contributions 
from  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  original  language  and  the  object 
of  the  Book  of  Tobit  has  been  recently  revived  by  Dr.  Gratz 
in  his  Monatsschrift,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  Sennacherib  of  the  Jewish  story  represents  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  Esarhaddon,  Antoninus  Pius.  The  three  chief 
indications  of  the  author's  period  (according  to  Dr.  Gratz) 
are,  the  stress  laid  on  beneficence,  on  marrying  within  the 
&mily,  and,  above  all,  in  burying  those  who  have  been  slain 
by  the  kings  and  whose  interment  had  been  expressly  forbidden. 
The  original  language,  Mr.  Gratz  thinks,  was  late  Hebrew, — 
the  Chaldee  text  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  by  Dr.  Neubauer 
being  an  epitome  of  a  translation.  The  country  of  the  author 
must  have  been  Judsea;  Egypt  being  excluded  by  the  language, 
and  Galilee  by  the  topographical  inaccuracies  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Kohler,  of  Chicago,  has  maintained  his  well-deserved 
reputation  by  the  publication  in  the  Hebraica,  a  monthly 
supplement  to  the  New  York  "  Jewish  Messenger,"  of  a  very 
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interesting  article  headed  ''Two  Ancient  Jewish  Songs,"  in 
2  Sara.  i.  19-27,  and  Psalm  yiii.  Dr.  Eohler  brings  forward 
some  plansible  conjectures  as  to  their  aathor.  Dr.  Schwab 
has  published  in  the  last  Fasciculus  of  the  ''Aetes  de 
Philologie,"  a  history  of  the  Towel  points  in  Hebrew,  a 
useiul  compilation  from  preWous  articles  and  notes  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  A.  S.  Weissmann  has  printed  in  the  Hebrew 
periodical  Hab^boker  Or — published  at  Lembourg, — and  has 
since  issued  separately,  an  article  '*0n  Cremation,  Investigated 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,^^  his  conclusion  being  that 
cremation  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews.  M.  Joseph 
Simon,  of  Nismes,  has  brought  out  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^L'Edu- 
cation  et  Tlnstruction  des  En&nts  chez  les  anciens  Jnife,"  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the 
Jews  in  the  last  century  is  not  only  interesting  for  Jewish, 
but  also  for  early  Christian  History.  A  similar  essay  has 
been  recently  issued  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Marcus,  entitled 
"  The  Pedagogic  of  the  Talmud ;  "—the  "  Geschichte  Israels," 
by  J.  Wellhausen,  is  a  fitting  supplement  to  this  scholar^s 
labours.  A  third  edition  of  Delitsch's  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
has  been  published  at  Leipzig,  and  the  labour  bestowed  on  it 
by  its  learned  compiler  fully  justifies  the  expression  on  the 
title-page  of  **durchaus  iiberarbeitet."  Mr.  Heilprin's 
**  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  translated  and 
critically  examined,"  consists  of  the  fragments  of  Hebrew 
poetry  embedded  in  the  Biblical  narratives,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  author's  views  of  chronology. 

Dr.  11.  Rulp's  work,  **Zur  lautlehre  de  Aramaisch-Talmud- 
ischen  Dialokte,'*'  compares  the  phortetic  changes  the  gutturals 
were  liable  to  under^ro  in  the  dialects  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  respectively.  His  treatise  will  form  a 
useful  appendix  to  the  lists  of  words  showing  the  modification 
of  the  Aramaic  dialects  which  are  given  by  Noldeke  in  his 
Mandaische  Grammatik.  Several  other  good  contributions 
have  been  made  towards  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
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PDr.  Stade  has  published  the  first  part  of  bia  Hebrew 
Gmminar,  iu  which  he  professea  to  keep  the  ineau  between 
Ewald  and  Olsshauseu.  The  long-expected  edition  of  the 
grammatical  opiunila  id  Arabic,  of  Abou'l-Walid  Merwan 
ibn  Djanilh  (the  R.  Yonah  or  R.  Merinos  of  Jewish  writers), 
has  been  published  with  a  French  translation,  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  Hartwig  Derembourg,  and  a  clear  insight  can  now 
be  obtained  into  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works  of 
this  celebrated  grammarian  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
preface  contains  not  only  documeuts  concerning  Habbi  Y6nih, 
but  also  unedited  texts  by  Samuel  the  Prince  on  grammatical 
matters,  as  well  as  others  relating  to  Samuel's  biography  and 
his  disputes  with  Rabbi  Jonah.  In  the  same  way  Scheder- 
mann's  Monograph  on  Capellusand  the  Buxtorfs  is  interesting 
for  the  history  of  Hebrew  grammar  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  his  review  of  this  work  in  the  Revue  Critique,  M.  J. 
Derembourg  has  developed  a  new  theory  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points — a  subject  on  which  M.  Halevy  has  spoken  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  and  nearly  to  the  same  effect. 
Frof.  Chwolson  has  an  essay  on  the  quiescent  letters  he, 
vaw,  and  yod,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress 
of  St.  Petersburg,  with  many  new  facts  or  theories,  and 
M,  Verues  a  very  full  review  of  We lliiau sen's  Geschichte 
Israels  in  the  Revue  Critique, 

Of  other  hooks — many  of  them  by  writers  already  favour* 
ably  known — may  be  mentioned :  M,  Schwab,  Des  Points- 
Toyelles  dans  les  Langues  Semitiques ; — Benzlan,  Blatter 
fur  neuere  und  altere  Literatur  der  Judenthuma,  mit  Litera- 
riach  Beilage  vou  Dr,  Steinschneider ; — Fessler,  S.,  Mar 
Saniuul,  der  bedeutendste  Aniora,  beitrag  zur  kunde  der 
Talmud;  —  Friedlander,  M.  H.,  Geschichta-bilder  aus  der 
Zeit  der  Tauaiten  und  Amoraer,  boitrag  zur  Geschichte  dea 
Talmud;  —  Gronemann,  S.,  Die  Jonathan 'sche  Pentateuch, 
iibersetzung  in  ihrem  verhiiltnisso  zur  Halacha ;  Ein  beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  alteste  Sohrifl-exegeae ; — together  with  the 
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following  periodicals  more  or  less  specially  devoted  to  Hebrew 
subjects  and  literature,  yiz.:  The  Jahr-bericht  d*  Babb. 
Schale  za  Boda-Fest ; — Jahrbaeher  fur  Jadische  Geschichte 
iind  Literatnr; — ^Dr.  Bahmer''s  Jadisch-Literator  Blatter; 
— Jahrbericht  des  Jad.  Theolog.  Seminars  xu  Breslau; 
—  Jadischen  Literatur;  —  Frankel  Monats-schrift  fiir  G^ 
schichte  and  Wissenschi^  der  Jndenthnms,  etc.  In  his  Jlb- 
naUschriftj  Dr.  Graetz  has  published  many  articles  concerning 
Jewish  History  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  sab- 
stance  of  which  will,  no  doabt,  be  incorporated  in  his  next 
edition  of  his  History  of  the  Jews.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Dr.  Harkayy's  Hammelitz  has  been  suspended ;  and  another 
periodical  has  been  started  at  St.  Petersburg,  called  Vyesinit 
Jtusskikh  Evreifj  or  Russian  Jewish  Messenger. 

The  important  work  of  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  (of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge)  on  Hebrew  abbreviations,  is  advanced  as 
£ir  as  the  letter  P^,  and  will  be  of  much  service  to  Rabbinical 
scholars;  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Adler,  has  in  preparation 
Critical  Essays  on  the  Targum  of  the  Prophets :  and  S.  I. 
HerschoD,  Selections  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrasch,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  former. — M.  Adolph  Schwartz  is  engaged 
on  a  critical  edition  of  Discussions  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Rabbi  Ahai  ben  Gaon  (8th  century  a.d.)  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  Vatican,  and  at  Paris. — M.Lansberger,  of  Darmstadt, 
is  also  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  Berukhyah  Nakdan's 
Mishlag  Shualim — Fox  Fables  (lived  about  a.d.  1280) — to 
be  in  rhymed  prose  like  the  original  Hebrew. — Rabbi  Isaac 
Hirsch  Weirs,  of  Vienna,  is  at  work  on  the  Midrashic  book 
called  the  Pesiktha  Rabbathi,  with  a  Commentary.  The 
editor  is  well  known  as  an  able  student  and  expositor  of 
Talmudical  literature. — The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Turpie's 
series  of  Oriental  Manuals,  entitled  a  Manual  of  the  Chaldee 
Language,  with  a  grammar  of  Biblical  Chaldee,  and  of  the 
Targums  with  a  Chrestomathy  and  Vocabulary,  will  be  very 
useful  to   Endish  students  of  the  Aramseau  dialects  of  the 
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Bible  and  the  Tar<;ains,  so  far  as  the  Grammar  and  Chresto- 
mathy  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Berliner's  Targum  Onkelos  is  in  the  printer's  hands. 
The  first  volume  will  contain  the  Targam  itself,  according  to 
the  edition  of  Sabrineta ;  the  second,  the  Apparatus  Criticus, — 
The  second  Lieferung  has  been  issued  of  A.Wuensche'sBiblio- 
theca  Rabbinica. — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell  has  completed  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the  original  Maso- 
retic  Text. — Prof.  Schurer,  Monograph  of  the  History  of  the 
Early  Jewish  Communities  in  Rome,  as  also  Dr.Bergh's  History 
of  the  Jews  in  Hungary,  Dr,  Giesse's  History  of  the  Jews 
in  Westphalia,  and  Dr.  Lowenstein''s  History  of  the  Jews 
about  Lake  Constance  and  the  surrounding  country,  are  very 
interesting. 

M.  Camille  Arnaud's  *'  Essai  sur  le  Condition  des  Juifs  en 
Provence  au  Moyen  Age  "  contains  many  unedited  documents 
from  Archives. — M.  G.  Saige  has  continued  in  the  Biblio- 
th^que  de  TEcole  les  Chartes,  his  valuable  studies  on  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  at  Thoulouse  during  the  14th  century. 
-~The  Rev.  A.  Lowy  has  read  to  the  Biblical  Archaeological 
Society  two  interesting  papers, — 1st,  On  the  Samaritan 
Talmudical  Writings,  and  the  2nd,  On  an  Account  given  by 
a  Samaritan  in  a.d.  1713,  of  the  ancient  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  preserved  at  NabKis. 

Of  books  to  come,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Dr.  Horowitz  is  preparing  a  critical  text  from  the  old 
editions  and  MSS.  of  the  Agadic  book  attributed  to  the 
Talmudical  doctor,  R.  Eliezer,  and  known  as  the  ^'  Pirkey  di 
R.  Eliezer  ^^— Chapters  by  R.  Eliezer.  This  work,  the  final 
composition  of  which  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century,  contains,  however,  many  agadahs  of  a  much  earlier 
date.— Dr.  A.  Harkavy,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  published 
(Acad.  Oct.  18)  the  *'  Divan  "  of  Samuel  the  Prince  (har- 
Nagid)  discovered  in  the  Firkovich  collection  of  MSS.  This 
Samuel  was  Minister  of  State  to  Halus,  King  of  Grenada  in 
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A.D.  1027,  and  his  poetical  pieces  are  of  Talae  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Berber  dynasty  of  the  time,  and  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain. — A  critical  edition  of  the  Massorah,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Baer  during  many  years  from  the  MSS.  and  early  editions, 
is  shortly  to  appear  at  Wilna,  on  the  margin  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Aabbinical  Bible,  published  by  the  Brothers  Bomm : 
this  edition  of  the  Massorah  will  not  be  a  rival  to  the  one  on 
which  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  been  so  long  engaged:  rather  the 
two  editions  will  be  complements,  the  one  of  the  other. 
In  the  preparation  of  it,  the  extant  commentaries  by  K.  Ha- 
nanel  of  Gairowan,  B.  Oerschon  of  Metz,  and  R.  Meir  of 
Gothenburg,  will  be  made  use  of.  Dr.  Mandelstamm,  the 
Bussian  translator  of  the  Bible,  is  about  to  publish  a  Hebrew 
commentary  he  has  recently  completed. 

Arabia. — Many  excellent  papers  and  books  have  been 
published  during  the  last  year  on  matters  appertaining  to  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
noted  here  : — In  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Vol.  XII.  Pt.  1, 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse,  "  On  the  most  comely 
names  of  God,  or  the  Titles  of  Praise  bestowed  on  God  in  the 
Koran,"  etc.  In  the  recently-published  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Con^jress  at  St.  Petersburs:  in 
1876,  is  a  paper  by  M.  de  Goeje,  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der 
Abbasiden  von  Al-Iakubi,  and  by  Prof.  Mehren,  Expose 
de  la  reforme  d''lslamisme  commencee  au  troisieme  siecle  de 
m^gyre  par  Abou-1  Hasan  Ali-el  -  Ashari ;  and  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Dr.  Goldziher 
has  contributed  an  article  entitled  "  Jugend  und  Straussen 
poesie  in  Kairo."  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  Dr.  A.  H.  Miiller  has  published  extracts  from 
Hamdani's  "  Ikil,^'  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  some 
parts  of  Yemen,  In  the  Revue  Critique,  are  excellent  reviews, 
by  C.  E.  P.,  of  the  Abb^  Barges's  Recherches  arch^ologiques  sur 
les  Colonies  Ph^niciennes  ^tablies  sur  le  littoral  de  la  Celto- 
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Ligurie; — by  M.Clerraont-Ganneauof  theConitedeBautlissen'a 
Etudes  aur  I'Histoire  de  la  Religion  Semitique,  2de  cahier ; — 
and,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  of  M,  Sauvaire's  two  papers  on 
Arab  Metrology  published  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society; — 
by  E.  P.  GoergenB,  of  Dieterici's  Die  Philosophie  der  Araber 
in  xte  Jahrliundert ; — by  M.  Gautier-Lncian,  of  Dr.  E.  P, 
Goergens'  Arabische  qnellen  -  beitrage  zur  Gescliichte  der 
Kreuz-zugcn.  In  the  Alhenaum  is  a  review  of  Prof.  NoUeke's 
Geschiclite  der  Peraer  und  Araber,  translated  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Tabari,  a  work  of  great  importance  for  the  Sassanian  period ; 
—and,  in  the  Academy,  by  S.  L.  Poole,  of  the  several  works 
of  Prof.  Dozy,    M.   Dugat,   and    Prof.    Mehreo,  comprising; 

genera!  notice  of  Muhamnia^iau  Theology  ; — ^by  M.  0.  J. 
Lyall  of  Noldeke'a  above  -  menlioned  work;  and  by  Sir 
Frederic  GoMsiiiid  of  Mr,  Poole's  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran. — 
In  the  Calcutta  Review,  No.  133,   Mr.  Eehatsek  has  printed 

portioti  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  Wilson  Philological 
Lectures  delivered  in  University  Library,  Bombay,  January 
!snd  February,  1879  ; — M.  Fleischer  has  printed  Beitrage 
aur  Arabiach  Sprachkunder  in  the  6th  Number  of  Extr. 
'lea  Berichten  d.  Phil.  Hist. ;  — and  Sir  William  Muir  has 
issued  a  useful  little  book,  eutitled,  "  Extracts  from  the 
Koran  in  the  Original,  with  English  Renderings,"  with  the 
object  of  showing  "  the  beautiful  and  nervous  diction  of  the 
Corin ''   and   of  illuetratiiig  some   "  of  the   better  parts   of 

ussulman  Theology." 

It  ia  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  publication  of  Tabari  ia 
going  on,  if  slowly,  successfully,  while  we  have  to  record  the 
completion  of  other  important  works.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  is  the  translation  into  English  by  Prof.  Sachau 
of  Albiruui's  AtliAru-i-Bakya,  under  the  title  "The  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations,'*  a  title  slightly  misleading,  as  there  is 
much  more  in  this  book  than  mere  chronology. — Prof. 
De  Goeje  has  finished  his  three  volumes  of  the  "Bibliotheca 
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Geographica,'"  and  a  4th  Tolame  has  been  issued,  with  com- 
plete Indices  to  the  three  principal  writers,  Istakhri,  Ibn 
Haakal,  and  Mokaddasi. — ^Dr.  Jnyuboll  has  brought  out 
At-Tanbehy  Jos  Shafiticnm  (anctore  Abn-Ishak  As-Shirazi)-» 
text  only ; — and  M.  Seignet  has  published  the  ^^  Law- Book  ** 
by  Sidi  Khalil,  the  code  for  Arabs  belonging  to  the  Malekitic 
rite — ^with  a  French  translation ; — Mr.  Brock  has  given  a 
revised  edition  of  Zamachshari's  Al-Mu&ssil — and  a  new 
fasciculus  (the  4th)  has  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Jahn  of  Ibn 
Jaish's  commentary  on  it. 

Prof.  Dieterici  has  continued  his  work,  in  a  second  volume, 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Arabs  daring  the  tenth  century- 
adding  to  his  series  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  micro- 
cosm, and  publishing  the  Arabic  text  of  a  philosophical  tale, 
entitled  ^^  The  Dispute  between  Man  and  Animal  in  the 
Presence  of  the  King  of  the  Genii,"  with  a  glossary ; — ^31. 
Guyard  has  completed  a  new  translation  of  Abd-ur-Kazzak'^s 
philosophical  treatise  under  the  title  of  '^  Traits  de  la  Predes- 
tination et  Libre  Arbitre  ;  " — and  M.  Chauvin,  a  translation 
of  Prof.  Dozy'*s  History  of  Islamism.  Prof.  Dozy  has  gone 
on  with  his  Supplement  au  Dictionnaires  Arabes,  and  has 
issued  the  fifth  and  sixth  fasciculus.  Dr.  Hochheim  has 
translated  Alkarkhi's  Arithmetical  Treatise  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Library  at  Gotha;  and  Dr.  Fraenkel,  Beitrage  zur  Erk- 
larun":  der  Mehrlautifjen  Bildunjjen  in  Arabischen.  Amonj: 
other  publications,  may  be  added,  M.  Clement  Huart's  "  La 
Poesie  Religieuse  des  Nosairies"; — the  first  volume  of  Amari'^s 
"  Biblioteca  Arabico-sicula — versione  Italiana,"  a  most  valu- 
able work ; — Prof.  Wustenfeld's  "  Synaxarium  d.  i.  heiligen- 
calender  der  Coptischen  Christen  aus  d.  Arabisch  iibersetzt ;  '** 
and  "Die  Geographic  und  Verwaltung  von  iEgypten  nach 
dem  Arabischen  des  Abu-l-'Abbas  Ahmed  ben  Abd-ben-Ali- 
el-Calapaschandi ;  '*''  —  M.  Clermout-Ganneau's  "  L'imagerie 
Phenicienne  et  la  Mythologie  Iconologique  chez  les  Grecs." 
M.   Guyard  has    also   published   '^  Traits   du   decret   et    de 
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TarrSts  —  diverses  Textes  Arabes  publiees  pour  la  pr^mi^re 
fois ; " — and  M.  Uricoechea  has  translated  into  French  the 
4th  ed.  of  C,  P.  Caspari's  Grammar  of  Arabia^  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work  of  Prof, 
W,  Wright  of  Cambridge.  M.  Gasselin  has  published  the 
first  part  of  his  -Dictionnaire  Frang.-Arabe— Arabe-vulgaire- 
Arabe-grammaticale.     It  is  to  be  completed  in  72  parts. 

Among  works  in  progress,  or  nearly  ready,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Dr.  August  Miiller  of  Halle  has  completed 
his  collation  of  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Abi  Ossey,  containing 
biographies  of  philosophers  and  mediaeval  writers  in  Arabic, 
a  work  which  is  to  be  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germ. 
Oriental  Society ; — that  Prof.  Goergens,  of  Berne,  and  Prof, 
Kohrright  have  translated  *^  Arabische  Quellen,  beitrage  zur 
G^schichte  des  Ereuz-zuge,''  together  with  a  life  of  Salah-ed- 
din ;  the  chief  author  of  the  work  being  Abu-Sh&ma,  who  died 
A.D.  1267 ; — that  the  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  Paris,  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Baron  McG.  de  Slane  and  M.  Derembourg, 
is  shortly  to  be  printed  ; — ^that  Dr.  Spitta,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Khedivial  Library  at  Cairo,  is  printing  a  scientific  grammar 
of  Egyptian  Arabic,  a  work  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to 
philologists,  as  comparatively  little  is,  as  yet,  in  print  on  the 
special  dialect  of  Egypt ; — and,  that  Prof.  Amari  is  about  to 
bring  out  a  collection  of  Arabic  Sepulchral  Memorials  (from 
Sicily),  some  of  which  have  been  already  published  in  the 
JRevista  Sicula.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Lane's 
Arabic  Dictionary  is  nearly  ready. 

Syriac. — But  little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  research  during  the  last  year ;  but  MM. 
K.  G.  Bruns,  and  E.  Sachau  have  published  jointly  Syrisch- 
Bomisches  Bechts-buch  aus  dem  5^  Jahr-hundert ;  the  first 
volume  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  (E.  Payne  Smith) 
Thesaurus  Syriacus  has  been  completed; — J.  Gildemeister 
has  published  ^*  Acta  S.  Pelagise  SyriacS ; '' — ^M.  Nestle,  Psal- 
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terimn  Svriaeiun  e  eodiee  Ambrosiano ; — and  a  considenUe 
portion  of  this  TaloaUe  ''  Codex  "  itself  has  been  photographed. 
J.  Spanath  has  printed  '^Bar  Ebhraya,  Chregorii  Abolfitrag  in 
Erangelinm  Ifatthn  Scholia ; " — ^M.  Baethgen,  three  works, 

1.  Untersnchongen   aber  die    Psalmen  nach  der   Peschita. 

2.  £in  MeUdtiseher  Hjmnos  an  die  Jongfrao  Maria.  3. 
Sindban  (or  Sindbad),  oder  die  sieben  weissen  meister 
(Syrisch  nnd  Deatsch) ;  the  last  has  been  carefally  reviewed  by 
Koldeke  in  the  D.  Morg.  6es.  xxxiii.  pt.  3.  In  the  same 
work,  too,  M.  Nestle  gives  a  brief  account  of  ^^  Gregorii  Bar- 
Hebraei  Carmina  a  F.  Ang.  Scebabi  correcta,'*^  Bom.  1877. 
Prof.  De  Lagarde  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  critical 
apparatus  of  the  TiXX.  version,  by  printing  the  Paris  portion  of 
the  Codex  Sarravianns,  the  leaves  of  which,  preserved  at 
Leyden,  were  first  printed  by  Tischendorf  in  1870.  The 
newly-printed  portion  forms  part  of  M.  Lagarde''s  ^^  Semitica." 
M.  Lagarde  has  also  reprinted  an  Arabic-Syriac  vocabulary, 
first  printed  at  Rome  in  1636,  the  Kit&b-el-Tar;gum&n  of 
Eliy&  of  Nisibis.  The  Syriac  text  of  the  Kalila  wa  Dimna, 
which  Dr.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  has  prepared  from  the 
unique  MS.  at  Dublin,  is  to  be  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Though  a  translation  from  the  Arabic,  this  text  is  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  for  Syriac  Lexicography,  but  also  for  the 
history  of  the  translations  into  so  many  languages  of  this 
popular  book.  M.  Zotenberg  has  printed  extracts  from  "  La 
Chronique  de  Jean  Eveque  de  Nikiou,"  and  proposes  hereafter 
to  issue  in  French  the  complete  chronicle  and  the  original 
text. 

JEthiopic  and  nimyaritic. — M.  PiTDtorius  has  completed  his 
great  work  ''Die  Amharische  Sprache;'"  and  Professor  Dill- 
mann  has  published  in  Merx's  *'  Prophetic  des  Joel,"*^  the 
^thiopic  text  of  the  Prophet ;  he  has,  also,  contributed  to 
the  Berlin  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  a  paper,  "  Zur  die  Anfange 
der  Axumitischen  Reiches."    In  the  Jewish  "Monatsschrift  '* 
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M.  Metz  has  published  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  ^^  Ueber 
die  zu  meinera  aufsatze  zur  geschichte  der  Falaschas,  benutzten 
quellen  ; " — Colonel  Prideanx  has  published  his  "  Hirayaritic 
Easidet"  from  the  Rich  and  Miln  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems  of 
the  Himyaritic  King  As'aa  Tolba. 

Assyrian, — The  students  of  Cuneiform  writings,  etc.,  have 
not  been  less  active  this  year  than  in  former  years,  if,  as  is 
probably  true,  they  have  not  been  rewarded  by  such  remarkable 
discoveries  as  might  have  been  recorded  in  former  Reports. 
Thus,  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  we  have  to  notice  two 
papers,  in  both  of  which  its  President  has  held  the  labouring 
oar: — 1.  Notes  on  a  newly-discovered  Clay  Cylinder  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  (Vol.  XII.  Pt.  1).  2.  Notes  on  Captain 
Durand's  Report  upon  the  Islands  of  Bahrein  (Yol.  XII. 
Pt.  2). — In  the  Journal  Asiatique  are  several  short  papers 
bearing  on  Cuneiform  subjects :  such  as  M.  Halevy's  reply  to 
some  of  M.  Lenormant's  remarks  in  his  **'  Etudes  Accadiennes  '> 
(May — June) ; — M.  Opperf  s  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Assyrian  word  Zabat  (ibid) ; — ^a  discussion  between  MM, 
Halevy  and  Guyard,  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  Assyrian 
words : — a  notice  by  M.  Lenormant  of  M.  Hommel's  views 
"  Sur  la  legende  Chaldeenne  du  Soleil""  (July); — M.  Halevy's 
notes,  "On  some  Assyrian  words"  (Aug.  and  Sept.): — M. 
Oppert'^s  paper,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Sumerian  or 
Accadian  word  Nitokhi  (in  Assyrian  Tilwun)  must  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Island  Oval-Samek — or  Bahrein — ^where  too,  he 
thinks,  must,  also,  be  placed  the  legendary  metropolis,  Tyre, 
and  the  incunabula  of  Phoenician  civilization — a  theory  which 
M.  Halevy  denies  (Oct.  Nov.  and  Dec.) ; — some  further 
remarks  by  MM.  Halevy  and  Guyard  on  certain  Assyrian 
words  (ibid) ; — and  M.  Guyard,  Notes  de  Lexicographic 
Assyrienne  (ibid).  In  the  Bevue  Critique  are  notices  of 
M.  Pogson's  "Inscription  de  Bavian  " ; — and  by  M.  Hommel, 
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**  Sur  deux  Inscriptions  d'^Asurbanipal"  (Jan.  1880); — and, 
a  long  and  able  review  by  M.  Halevy  of  Prof.  P.  Hanpt'a 
*'  Die  Sumerischer  Familien-gesatze "  (March,  1880).  In 
Academie  des  Inscrijjtions  is  a  paper  by  M.  Henzey,  **  Sur 
les  terres  cuits  Babyloniens  ^^  (Dec.) ; — and  one  by  M. 
Menant,  objection  to  the  view  of  the  late  6.  Smith,  that  two 
figures  on  a  cylinder  described  by  him  represented  Adam  and 
Eve  (ibid). 

Before  the  Biblical  Archcpologkal  Society  many  papers  of 
value  have  been  read,  as,  for  instance,  an  account  by 
Mr.  Hassam  of  his  most  recent  excavations  in  Assyria  (Nov.) ; 
— 2k  miscellaneous  paper  by  M.  Oppert,  in  which  he  stated 
his  belief  that  the  island  called  in  Accadian  Nitukhi  must 
be  the  same  as  Tilvun  (the  ancient  Tylos,  now  Bahrein)^  and 
denied  that  the  name  Egibi  was  that  of  a  firm  of  bankers,  but 
rather  a  tribal  title  ;  with  some  additional  notes  to  his  chrono- 
logy of  Genesis  (ibid.) ; — by  Mr.  Boscawen,  "  On  the  Monu- 
ments and  Inscriptions  on  the  rocks  above  the  Nahr-el-Kelb 
near  Beirut,'^  (March,  1880) ; — by  G.  Bertin,  Notes  on  Assyrian 
Numerals  (ibid.)  ; — and  by  Mr.  Pinches,  '*  On  a  Cuneiform 
Tablet  relating  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  with  a 
notice  of  the  events  that  preceded  it  and  led  to  it"  (ibid). 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  also  read  "  Preliminary  Notes  on  the 
Characters,  Phonetics,  and  Language  of  the  Accadians  and 
Pre-Accadians,"  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  words  and 
characters  were  not  properly  Akkadian,  but  derived  from 
some  language  or  languages  of  an  earlier  date,  connected 
possibly  with  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  syllabic  cha- 
racters, from  which  were  derived  the  Cuneiform,  Khita, 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  American  (April). 

In  the  Ai/iencBum,  several  papers  and  reviews  have  been 
published  of  great  and  general  interest,  such  as  Mr,  Bos- 
cawen's  account  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam's  recent  discoveries 
(July)  ; — the  notice  by  Mr.  Pinches  on  the  gates  of  Balawat 
(ibid) ; — a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Boscawen,  On  the  original 
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name  of  Carchemish  (Nov.) ; — a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Kawlinson,  On  the  capture  of  Ecbatana,  with  reference  to 
a  mutilated  tablet,  described  by  Mr.  Pinches  as  one  of 
Nabonidus,  but  on  which  he  had,  also,  discovered  a  notice  of 
the  defeat  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  and  of  the  capture  of 
his  capital,  Ecbatana  (Feb.  1880) : — and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Boscawen,  dated  Aleppo,  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Chaldaean  seals  in  the  Collection  of  Signer  S.  Thomassini. 
In  the  Academy  we  find  a  review  by  M.  Lenormant  of 
a  paper  by  M.  Haupt,  entitled  "An  Accadian  Legend  Text 
(Nov.)  ; — a  letter  from  Prof.  Sayce  "  On  the  Pseudo-Smerdis 
(Dec.) ; — a  second  letter  by  the  same  scholar,  "  On  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  tablet  of  Cyrus"  (March, 
1880) ;  and  a  reply  from  M.  Guyard  to  remarks  in  the 
Academy  on  the  Babylonian  word  Imga  (April).  M.  Le- 
normant has  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  for 
April,  an  interesting  paper  ''On  the  Genealogies  between 
Adam  to  the  Deluge,^^  in  which  he  suggests  that  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  may  represent  races  and  tribes,  rather 
than  ancient  gods,  the  varying  names  given  to  them  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Sethites  and  Cainites  being  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  writers  to  express  the  moral  contrast  existing  between 
the  two  lines.  M.  Lenormant  agrees  with  Dr.  Goldziher 
in  seeing  the  day  and  night  in  the  original  meaning  of  Adah 
and  Zillah,  the  wives  of  Lamech. 

Among  the  separate  books  or  essays  that  have  been  printed 
during  the  past  year,  may  be  noted, — M.  Menant,  Manuel 
de  la  langue  Assyrienne,  1.  Le  Syllabaire ;  2.  La  Gram- 
maire  ;  3.  Choix  de  Lectures,  Paris,  1880 ; — Do.,  Notice  sur 
quelques  Empreintes  des  Cylindres  du  dernier  Empire  de 
Chald^e,  and  Les  Cylindres  Orientaux  du  Cabinet  Royal  des 
M^dailles  &  la  Haye; — M.  Paul  Haupt,  Die  Sumerischen 
Familien-gesetze  in  Keilschrifl;  ein  Assyriologische  Ex- 
cursion ; — F.  Lenormant,  Lettres  Assyriologiques,  2de  Serie, 
Etudes   Accadiennes,    Tome    iii.  2de    Livr.  ^ — H.    Pogson, 

VOL.  xn.— [new  aiouES.]  o 
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^Inscription  de  Bavian,  texte,  tradaction  et  commentaire 
philologiqae,  I**  partie,  No.  39  of  the  Biblioihdqoe  de  I'EcoIe 
des  Haates  Etades;  —  F.  G.  Pinches,  Bronze  Grates  of 
Balawat; — E.  de  Chossat,  Repertoire  Assyrien  (tradaction 
et  lecture),  4to.,  Lyon,  1879; — J.  Oppert,  Le  peuple  et  la 
langue  des  M^des; — K.  P.  Patkanof,  Sar  I'expedition  sup- 
pos^e  de  Taklat  -  palasar  anx  montagnes  de  Tlnde.  Rer. 
Prof.  Sayce  is,  we  anderstand,  thoroughly  revising  Mr.  G. 
Smith's  Chaldaean  Genesis,  to  which  he  will  add  mach  new 
matter. — Mr.  E.  A.  Badge,  of  Christ's  Coll.  Camb.  has  also 
published  in  the  series  known  as  "  Archaic  Classics,"  ^^  Aissy- 
rian  Texts,  being  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  Shalmaneser  II., 
Sennacherib,  and  Asur  -  Banipal,  with  Philological  Notes." 
Inter  alia,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  have  been  enriched  during  the  last  year 
by  a  large  number  of  inscribed  tablets  from  Hillah,  many 
of  them  of  the  highest  importance :  curiously  enough,  about 
50  tablets  have  been  detected  as  modern  forgeries. 

Under  the  head  o(  Miscellaneous  Semitic  or  Oriental  may  be 
noticed  Mr.  Popper's  "  Der  ursprung  des  Monotheism  us,  eine 
historisclie  Kritik  des  Hebraischen  Altenthunis,"  etc.,  in  which 
his  views  as  to  the  existence  of  Myths  among  the  Hebrews  go 
far  beyond  even  those  advanced  by  Dr.  Goldziher: — a  work  by 
Dr.  Ilommel,  *'Die  Namen  der  Saugethiere  bei  den  Sud- 
Semitischen  Volkern,'*  a  contribution  of  great  importance,  not 
only  for  Semitic  comparative  studies,  but,  also,  for  the  history 
of  the  culture  of  the  early  people  of  this  family — the  conclu- 
sion of  the  writer  being,  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Semites 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Nor 
must  we  fail  to  notice,  that  Madame  Mohl  has  reprinted 
the  Annual  Reports  drawn  up  by  the  late  M.  Jules  Mohl 
during  the  long  period  he  was  Secretary  to  the  French 
Asiatic  Society,  under  the  title  "Vingt-sept  Ans  d'Histoire 
des  Etudes  Orientates,  rapports  faits  a  la  Soci^t^  Asiatique  de 
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Paris,  1840-1867,"  the  volumes  being  prefaced  by  a  "Notice 
sur  Jules  Mohl,"  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller.— M. 
Schwab  has,  also,  written  a  short  treatise,  entitled  "Des  Point- 
voyelles  dans  les  langues  Semitiques." — Before  the  American 
Philological  Society  held  at  Newport  in  July,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy 
has  read  two  papers  ^^  On  Shemitic  derived  stems,"  and  "  On 
Expressions  of  Modal  Ideas  in  Shemitic,"  respectively. 

Egyptology. — This  year,  as  on  former  occasions,  we  have 
to  record  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  essays,  papers, 
reviews,  and  books  on  this  subject.  Thus  in  the  AtheruBuin 
of  March  13,  is  a  brief  but  exhaustive  account  of  the  standing 
obelisk  of  Alexandria,  by  Dr.  Birch.  In  the  Academy  (June 
28)  we  have  an  interesting  review  by  Miss  Edwards  of 
Brugsch  Bey's  "History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies," 
which  was  translated  into  English,  two  years  ago,  by  the  late 
H.  D.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Philip  Smith : — in  Sept.  6,  a  letter 
of  much  interest,  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  entitled,  "  More 
Papyri  from  the  FayyAm,"  a  discovery  the  more  important 
that  the  large  collection  recently  brought  together  by 
Brugsch  Bey  has  been  burnt  while  in  the  hands  of  the  book- 
binder. One  of  the  new  Papyri  is  as  early  as  a.h.  158  (a.d. 
775),  and  many  of  the  letters  still  have  attached  to  them  their 
original  seals. — In  Nov.  8,  1879,  and  Feb.  14,  1880,  are  two 
suggestive  letters  from  Miss  Edwards,  on  the  best  course 
to  be  taken  for  future  excavations  in  Egypt,  founded  on  a 
paper  read  before  the  Acad.  des.  Inscr.  in  October  last,  by 
Mariette  Bey  (now  Pasha) ; — and,  in  Feb.  21,  an  important 
communication  from  Prof.  Sayce,  following  up  the  views 
propounded  by  M.  Mariette  and  Miss  Edwards,  in  which, 
inter  alic^  he  suggests  the  possibility,  that  the  autograph  of 
Herodotus  himself  may  be  one  day  found  among  the 
Greek  graffiti^  so  abundant  in  Egypt : — In  April  10,  is  a 
further  letter  from  Professor  Sayce,  in  which  he  supports, 
from  his  own  recent  personal  observation,  the  new  views  of 
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Brugsch  Bey,  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  took  place 
across  the  Sirbonian  bog  and  not  across  any  part  of  the  Red 
Sea,  as  hitherto  supposed. — In  April  24,  is  a  letter  from  Miss 
Edwards  accepting,  generally,  Brugsch's  view,  but  questioning 
some  geographical  details  advanced  in  the  previous  letter  from 
Professor  Sayce. — In  the  Academie  des  Imeriptiom  is  a 
letter  from  Mariette  Bey,  announcing  his  discovery  of  three 
stfilae  at  Abydos  (May  23) :  and  a  paper  by  M.  Pierrot  en- 
titled "  Essai  sur  la  Mythologie  Egyptienne  "  (June  27). 

In  the  Revue  Critique  are  two  reviews  by  M.  Maspero — the 
first  of  Brugsch  Bey's  **Dictionnaire  g^ographique  de  Tancienne 
Egypte  "  (Nov.  8) ;  and  the  second,  of  three  works  by  the 
same  author — which,  practically,  may  be  taken  together  to 
make  one  whole — viz.  his  Geschichte  Egyptens  unter  den 
Pharaonen ;  Verbesserungen  etc.,  to  the  above  ;  and  the  recent 
English  translation  (Feb.  9).  The  last  review  is  important, 
indeed,  is,  in  itself,  a  complete  study.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique 
of  Feb.  March,  April,  1880,  is  a  paper  by  M.  Maspero,  en- 
titled "  Etude  de  quelques  peintures,  etc.,  funerailles." — Before 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  papers  have  been  read, 
by  M.  Revillout  on  "  Le  Decret  de  Phtah  Tolumen  en  faveur  de 
Bamses  II.  et  Ramses  III.,"  beins:  the  translation  of  two 
stelaB,  one  in  the  great  Temple  of  Abu-Simbel,  the  other 
on  one  of  the  Pylons  of  the  Temple  built  by  Rameses  III.  at 
Medinet  Abu  : — by  Dr.  Birch,  "  On  the  monuments  of  the 
reign  of  Tirhaka :  """^ — and  by  M.  Paul  Pierret,  "  On  the  bronze 
Libation  Vase  of  Osor-ur  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre : "  its  text  has  been  already  published  by  M.  Pierret 
in  the  "  Recueil  d.  Inscr.  du  Louvre"''  (Etud.  Hierogl.  No.  8). 
In  a  work  recently  commenced,  and  called  the  "  Revue  de 
I'Histoire  des  Religions,"  are  papers  by  MM.  Barth  and 
Maspero,  "On  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt: "  and  Dr.  Lauth 
has  contributed  to  the  "  Deutsche  Revue,"  a  paper  entitled 
"  Konigin-Nitocris-Rhodopis  und  Aschenbroders  Urspining.'*' 
M.  Lieblein  has  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Congress  at  St. 
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Petersburg,  vol.  2,  au  "Etude  Bur  les  Xfetas:" — Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  has  published  pajiera  "  On  Ancient  Egypt "  in  t!ie 
Contemporary  for  Jan.  Febr.  and  April — and  has  written  the 
article  "Egypt"  for  the  new  edilion  of  Encyclop,  Britannica: 
— Mr.  Proctor,  "  The  Problem  of  tlie  Great  Pyramid "  In 
the  Coniemporarff  for  Sept. :  and  Count  V.  Strausa  und 
Torney,  a  paper,  "Zur  Aegyplischen  Chronolo{|;ie  "  in  the 
Augsburg  Allg.  ZeituMg,  Beil.  212-218.  Of  books  or  jour- 
nals, one  of  the  moat  important  is  the  Renue  E'jyptohgiqw, 
the  first  □  umber  of  which  was  issued  on  Januiiry  1st, 
1880,  under  the  editorship  of  MM.  Brugsch,  Cha,bas,  and 
Revillout.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  publlcatiou,  which  has 
come  out  under  such  good  auspices,  may  be  well  supported  in 
the  future.  The  first  part  consists  of  forty-eight  pages  4to. 
with  four  plates  of  hthographed  facsimiles.  It  contains  a 
letter  from  M.  Revillout  to  Brugsch  Boy,  entitled  "  Quelques 
notes  chronologiques  aur  I'histoire  des  Lagides ;  "  and  two 
papers  by  Brugsch  Bey,  the  first  entitled  "Sur  le  mot  Adou  ;" 
the  second,  "  Etudes  geographiques." 

Among  miscellaneous  books  may  be  noted,  Lanzoue,  R. 
v.,  "Le  domicile  des  Esprits,  papyrus  du  Mus^e  de  Turin 
public  en  facsimile  "  ;  —  Villiurs  Stuart,  Nile  Gleanings, 
couceming  the  ethnology,  history  and  art  of  aucieot  Jilgypt: 
— Pierret,  J,,  "  Esaai  sur  la  Mythobgie  Egyptienne,"  in 
which  the  writer  attempts  to  show  that  the  polytheism 
of  the  Egyptians  was  only  a  disguised  monotheism; — Dr. 
Biroh,  "  The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  a  lecture  de< 
livered  in  the  Senate  House  of  the  Universily  of  Cam- 
bridge";— Revillout,  E.,  "  Rituel  fuueraire  de  Pamoiuli  en 
D^motique:" — Marietta  Bey,  "Voyage  dans  la  haute 
Egypte,"  voh  1,  a  work  magnificently  got  up; — Lieblein,  J,, 
"  Notice  sur  les  Monuments  Egyptiens  trouv^s  en  Sardaigue  :  " 
— Professor  Lauth,  "  Moses-Hosarsyphos-Sali-Hus,"  a  strange 
book,  in  which  the  Professor  attempts  to  identify  the  Mes 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  with  the  Jewish  legislator.     It  is  hard 
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to  see  how  Moses  conld  hare  been  a  Boyal  scribe,  or  that  the 
femily  adoring  Ptah  and  the  Apis,  coold  be  that  of  Moses  the 
Jew : — Lefebare,  "  L'Egypte  ancienne — ^Disconrs  prononc^  i 
Toavertore  des  Conferences   d'^Ardieologie  Elgjptienne  k  hi 
Faculty  des   Lettres  de  Lyon  :  '* — ^Rodet,  *'  Sar  un  Manael 
de   Calcolatear  deconvert  dans   un   papyrus   Egyptien :  "-* 
Paathier, "  Sinico-Egyptiaca,  Essai  sur  I'origine  et  le  formation 
simiUure  desEcritores  fignratires  Chinoises  et  Egyptiennes : " — 
Beyillont,  E.,  ^^NoovelleChrestomathie  Demotiqne,  Fasc.  iL : '^ 
— Ibid.,  ^'  Le  proems  d'Hennas  d'apr^  les  sonrces  Demotiqaes, 
pr^mi^re  rapport  snr  la  mission  en  Allemagne  et  dans  les  Pays- 
Bas  :  " — Mariette  Bey,  "  Abydos,  transcription  des  Fouilles 
executees  snr  I'emplacement  de  cette  yille/' tome  ii. : — Schmidt, 
v.,   "  Textes   Hieroglyph iqnes   inscrits  sur  pierre,    tirfes    da 
Mus^e  de  Copenhagen :  ''•^— Soldi,  E.,  "  L*  Art  Egyptien  d'^apr^ 
les   demiers    d^couverts :  '*^ — M.    Schiaparelli  has    published 
*^  II  libro  de'  Ainerali,"  the  substance  of  which  he  read  to  the 
Congress  at  Florence  in  1878: — M.  Krell,  *'Die  Composition 
und   die    Schicksale    des    Manethonischen    geschichtes : " — 
Maspero,  "  Nouveau  Commentaire  sur  la  seconde  livre  d'Hero- 
dote  :  '* — Bagster,  R.,  ''  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian 
Language : " — Mr.  J.   W.  Loftle  has   printed,   privately,   a 
short  monograph  of  the  "Table  of  Abood,"  with  seventy-six 
woodcuts    of  cartouches.     M.    E.   Van-Drival   has    printed, 
"  Grammaire  comparee  des  langues  Semitiques  et  de  TEgyp- 
tien  :  *' — M.  A.  Lincke,  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der   Alt- 
Aegyptischen  Brief-Literatur :  " — M.    Maspero  has  reprinted 
from  the  Journ,  Asiatique^  '*  Etudes  Egyptiennes,  L,  Romans 
et  poesie  du  Papyrus  Harris  conservee  au  Brit.  Mus. :  '^ — 
Signor  Levi,  "  Raccolta  dei  segni  leratici  Egizi  nelle  diverse 
opoche  con  i  correspondente  Geroglifici  ed  i  loro  differenti  valori 
fonetici :  *'  and  Dr.  Wiedemann  has  published,  **  Geschichte 
Aegyptens  von  Psammetich  L  bis  auf  Alexander  den  Grossen." 
The  leading  Journals  referring  to  Egyptian  matters  have 
not  been  idle  during  the  last  year :  thus  the  Zeitschrift  f. 
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JEgypt.  Sprache  has  given  various  able  articles  by  MM, 
Dumichen.  Ertnan,  Wiedemann,  Revillout,  Pierret,  Piclil 
and  others : — aa  have,  also,  the  Recueil  des  Travaux  relatifs  i 
Ift  Philologie  et  l'Arch4ologie  Egyptienns : — The  "E^vue 
Etjyptologique  "  baa  been  already  referred  to. 

Zenii,  Pahhri,  andPcrman. — The  following  reviews  or  pajwrs 
may  be  referred  toaa  bearing  on  this  subject : — In  the  A  Mp/iifhot 
of  July  12,  is  a  good  notice  of  the  first  of  the  three  vols,  in 
wliieh  Mr.  Rien,  the  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  proposes  to  publish  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  under  his  charge.  The  present  one 
consists  of  432  fol,  pages,  comprising  history,  biography,  the 
Religion,  Law  and  Pliilosophy  of  Islam,  Christian,  Parsi,  and 
Mitidu  Theology,  Travels,  Geography,  etc.; — In  August  2, 
ia  an  interesting  review  of  Sir  Louis  Petly's  "Miracle  Play 
of  Hasan  and  Husein,"  which  is  now  before  the  public  in 
a  far  more  complete  form  than  has  been  previously  the  case. 
[The  same  work  is  reviewed  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  in  the 
Academy  under  date  July  12]  ; — In  the  Acwiemij,  September 
20,  is  a  review  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Rnb&iyat  of  Omar  Khayyim  and  the 
Sal&m&n  and  Abajtl  of  J&mi,  rendered  into  English  verse — 
a  sufficient  proof,  were,  indeed,  any  needed,  that  the  expres- 
sion of  Oriental  thought  can  be  made  attractive  to  home 
readers ; — In  the  Tram.  Oerm.  Orient.  Soc.  are  papers 
by  Prof  Spiegel  on  "Adar  Guatasp"  (xixiil.  3); — by  Prof. 
Eth^,  N4sir  Chuarau's  Rasan&inama  oder  buch  dor  Erlauch- 
tiing; — and  by  K.  Himly,  Einige  worte  iiber  das  Persische 
Brettspeil  Jferd  (ibid); — In  the  Jounu  Atiadque  are  two 
papers  by  M,  de  Harlez,  one  entitled  "Etudes  Iraniennes"' 
(since  printed  separately),  the  other  a  4lh  article  ou  "Des 
origines  du  Zoroastrisme,"  and,  also,  short  notices  by  M.  Dillon 
and  B.  de  Meynard,  respectively,  of  M.  Harlez's  Manuel 
de  la  langue  de  I'A vesta,  and  of  Nlr.  Rieu's  Catalogue  of  the 
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Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ; — In  the  Eivue  Critique 
are  reviews  by  M.  Darmesteter  of  M.  Geldner's  Metrik  der 
Junger  Avesta ; — of  SpiegePs  Iranian  Antiquities  ;^-of  Juslfs 
History  of  Ancient  Persia; — of  Aogemada£9a,  ein  Parsen- 
tract  in  PiLzend  ; — of  Wilhelm,  De  verbis  denominati  vis  lingo© 
Bactricae ; — ^and  of  E.  W.  West's  edition  of  Haug's  Essays. 
In  the  Indian  Antiquary  (Jan.  1880)  is  a  notice  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  West  of  a  Pahlavi  MS.  (at  Bombay),  containing  a  more 
complete  text  of  the  Bundahesh^  than  has  hitherto  been  met 
with,  and  in  March,  1880,  a  translation  of  the  Gatha 
Ahunavaiti  of  the  Parsis,  Yasna  xxx. 

Among  miscellaneous  books  may  be  mentioned, — a  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  W.  Bacher  (of  Strassburg),  of  Sa'di's  Sahibiyeh 
(Aphorisms,  etc.,)  with  a  biography  of  the  poet: — a  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Eastwick's  Gulistan  : — Handbuch  der  Awesta- 
sprache,  Grammatik,  Chrestomathie  und  Glossar,  by  M. 
Geiger: — Guyard,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Persane  Vulgai^e: — 
Capt.  W.  darkens  Bustan  of  Sa'di,  in  English  prose. — In  the 
Becords  of  the  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  ii.  M. 
Saleman  prints  a  paper,  *'  Ueber  eine  Parsen  handschrifl 
der  Off.  Bibl.  in  St.  Petersburg ;  ** — M.  J.  A.  Harkavy,  Sur 
un  passage  des  Prairies  d'Or  de  Ma§oude,  concernant  I'his- 
toire  ancienne  des  Slaves ; — M.  Vullers  has  brouglit  out 
vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  of  Firdusi's  Shahnameh.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston  Master,  of  the  India  Office,  the  able 
translator  of  the  Anvvari  Suhaili,  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  the  compilation  of  a  Persian  Dictionary ; — Prof. 
Hubschmann  is  at  work  on  a  Zend  Grammar  to  be  published 
in  Triibner's  Oriental  Series ;  and  M.  A.  Jaba  has  published, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science, 
St.  Petersburg,  a  Dictionnaire  Kurde-Fr^LU^Skis. 

Turkish.— li.  L.  M.  Fink  has  published,  "  Turkischer 
Dragoman,  Grammatik,  phrasen-samn^ung  und  worterbuch 
der   Turkischen  sprache **'  (second  edition): — Mr.  Kedhouse, 
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Turkish  Dictionary  in  two  parts,  English  and  Turkish  and 
Turkish  and  English  (second  edition)  : — also  a  reprint  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  of  his 
paper  "  On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish 
Poetry  "  : — 0.  Kuzicka-Ostoic,  "  Turkisch  Deutsches-Worter- 
buch  mit  transcription  d.  Tiirkischen^: — Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
M.R.A.S.,  The  Capture  of  Constantinople  from  the  Taj-ut- 
Tev&rikh — the  '^Diadem  of  Histories" — written  in  Turkish 
by  Ehoja  Sa'd-ud-din.  M.  Vamb^ry  has  given  a  paper, 
entitled,  ^'  Sprach-reforni  in  der  Turkei/^  to  the  Magasin  d. 
Auslandes,  No.  14^  15. 

Armenian. — The  Rev.  F.  M.  Bedrossian  has  printed,  in 
Venice,  a  new  Armenian-English  Dictionary: — and  M, 
Brosset  has  given,  ^'  Notice  sur  un  MS.  Armeuien  nouvelle- 
ment  acquis  pour  la  Bibl.  Imp^riale"  (Mel.  Asiat.  viii. 
3,  4) : — ^and,  in  Armenian,  has  been  published,  ^'  A  History 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  by  SebSos  (seventh  century),  and 
the  commencement  of  the  history  of  Mikhilar  d'Ani  (twelfth 
century)." 

Numismatics. — For  Numismatics  the  following  papers  may 
be  mentioned :  To  the  Journal  Asiatique  M.  Sauvaire 
contributes  a  paper,  entitled,  ^'  Mat^riaux  pour  servir  i, 
THistoirede  la  Numismatique  etde  la  M^trologie  Musulmane," 
1st  part ; — and  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Oerm.  Orient.  Soc.  are 
papers  of  great  value  by  Messrs.  Stickel  and  Tiesenhausen, 
'Die  Weltbezeichnungen  auf  Muhammedanische  Munze" — 
and  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmaun,  ''Die  Munzen  d. 
Sassaniden"  (his  fourth  contribution  on  the  same  subject). 
Dr.  Gt.  Salemau  also  contributes  a  paper,  "Ueber  eine 
Pehlevisch-Arabische  Miinze " ;  and  Dr.  Fleischer  gives  a 
notice  of  a  find  of  Sassanian  coins  at  Oberlausitz,  and  suggests 
that  they  may  have  found  their  way  thither  by  trade 
from  Trebizond.    To  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  Mr.  C.  J. 
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Rodgers  contributes  two  papers,  "  On  the  Coins  of  the  Old 

Maharajas  of  Kashmir"  (with   two   plates),    and    ''On  the 

Coins  of  the  Old  Sultans  of  Kashmir/*  respectively  ;  and  in 

the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society  are  papers  by  Rajendra 

Lata,  *'  On  Pathan  and  Bengal  Coins/'  and  '^  On  Gold  Coins 

sent  to  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Rivett-Camac**: — ^by  Dr.  Hoemle, 

*'  On  the  Gold  Coins  found  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  Ain  Posh/' 

with  a  plate  of  the  Ariano-Pali  characters : — ^by  C.  J.  Rodgers, 

*'0n  some    Coins   of  Khusru   Shah  and    Khusm    Mahk," 

with   a  plate,   and   ''On  some    Coins   of  the   Maharajas  of 

Kongra": — by  Mr.  Growse,  "On  some  Coins  found  on  the 

Site  of  the  Old  Fort  at  Balashahor '' :— by  H.  Rivett-Camac, 

"  On  Coins  of  the  Sunga  or  Mitra  Dynasty  of  Ramnagar 

or  Ahichhatra,   the  ancient   capital   of  North   Panch&Ia  or 

Rohilkhund "  : — by    General   Cunningham,   "  On    the    Gold 

Coins   found  by   Mr.  Simpson   at   Ain   Posh"  (with  three 

plates) : — and  by  Mr.  Stulpnagel,  "  On  the  Coins  of  Gheias- 

ed-din."     To  the  Indian  Antiquary^  Mr.  Hoemle  contributes 

a  paper,  "On   the  Monograms    of  the  Baktro-Greek   King 

Euthydemus/'  and  Mr.   Edward   Thomas   two   papers,  one, 

"  On    some   Bilingual    Coins   of  Bokhara/'   and    the  other, 

"On    Andhra  Coins."     In   Mr,   Burgesses   ArchcBol.   of    W. 

India    {Bombay    Selections)    Bhagvanlal    Indr&ji   has    given 

an    account  of   a  collection  of  Coins   from  Kachh.     In   the 

Travaux  de  la  Troisieme  Session  du  Congres  d.  Orientalistes  k 

St.   Petersbourg,  vol.  2,  is  a  paper  by  the  late  Prof.    Lerch, 

"  Sur   les    Monnaies   des   Boukh&r-Koudars   ou    Princes    de 

Bokliara  avant  la  Conquete  de  Maverennahr  par  les  Arabes  " 

[see  Remarks  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas — Report  of  1879,  p.  cvi]  : — 

and  by  M.  Lagus,  "  Nunii  Cufici,  aliaque  Orientis  monunienta 

Vetera  in  Finlandi^  reperta."     Among  books  may  be  noticed  a 

remarkable  series  recently  published  in  Spain  (which,  though 

not  all  of  last  year,  it  is  convenient  to  group  together)  by 

Don  F.  Codera  y  Zaidin,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  in  Madrid, 

entitled,     severally:     Tratado     di     Numismatica-Ar&bigo- 
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EspafLoIa; — Gecas  Ar&bigo-Espailoles ;  —  Errores  de  varios 
Numismaticos  estraDJeros  al  tratar  de  las  Monedas  Ar&bigo- 
Espailoles  6  impugnacion ; — ^Estudio  historico-critico  sobre  las 
monedas  de los  Abbadies  de  Seville; — Estudio historico-critico 
sobre  la  historia  j  monedas  de  los  Hammudies  de  M&laga  j 
Algeciras ; — and  Titulos  y  Nombres  proprios  en  los  monedas 
Arabigo-Espanoles.  These  works  clearly  show  that  M.  Godera 
is  at  present  the  leading  anthoritj  on  Arabic-Spanish  Coins. 

An  unique  work  has  been  recently  completed  in  Japan 
called  "  Dai  Nipon  Kaneshi/^  or  a  History  of  the  Coinage 
of  Japan,  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jingd  Koga,  a.d. 
201-269,  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  Emperor  Meichi  (1876), 
by  Yoshida — it  comprises  no  less  than  thirty-two  8vo.  vols. 
Mr.  Madden's  History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage  and  of  Money 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (second  enlarged  edition)— 
to  form  part  vii.  of  the  International  Numismata  Orientalia— > 
is  in  progress  of  publication.  In  the  ZeiUchrift  des  Deutschen 
PalcBstina  Vereins  is  a  brief  but  good  paper,  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Erman,  called  ^'  Uebersicht  der  Munzgeschichte  Palastina's" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1,  2),  with  a  short  note  on  the  same  by  Mr. 
G.  Schick ;  and  a  very  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Erman 
of  a  discovery  recently  made  at  Jerusalem  of  an  earthenware 
lamp  in  which  were  forty-one  gold  and  118  silver  coins — most 
of  them  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejra,  the  latest 
being  a.d.  936-7.  They  range  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  from  Taberiyah  to  Samarkand  and  Kirman.  The 
earliest  coins  are  the  most  common. 

Epigraphy. — The  study  and  the  publication  of  inscriptions 
has  progressed  favourably  during  the  last  year.  Thus  in 
Mr.  Burgess's  last  survey  —  the  report  on  the  Province  of 
Kachh — are  copies  of  inscriptions  from  that  province  in  the 
Devanagari  character  with  translations;  and  in  various  journals, 
Eastern  or  European,  several  interesting  inscriptions  have  been 
published,  to  some  of  which  attention  will  now  be  called.     In 
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the  Academy  for  Aug.  2,  is  an  important  reriew  by  Pro£  F. 
Max  Miiller,  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  BamelFs   Elements 
of  South  Indian  Palaeography,  in  which  the  Semitic  origin  of 
the  Indian  Alphabets  is  strongly  enforced ; — in  June  7,  is  a 
review  by    Mr.   Rhys   Davids   of  the   Ist  yoL   of   General 
Cunningham*s    Corpus    Inscriptionum    Indicamm; — and   in 
Feb.   21,    1880,   a  review  by  Mr.   Cheyne  of  M.  Berber's 
L'Ange  d'*Astarte,  Etude  sur  la  seconde  Inscription  d'^Onm- 
el-Awamid.     [The  same  Inscription  has  also  been  discussed 
by  M.  Ganueau  in  Rev.  Critique,  Feb.  2.]     In  the  Tram. 
Oerman  Otiental  Society  (xxxiii.  3)  Mr.  J.  H.  Mordtmann 
has  given  a  paper  entitled,  "Die  Himjarischen  Inschriften  in 
Tschinili  Kiosickh '' ; — and,  in  the  Journal  des  SavanU,  for 
August,   is  an  account  of  a  Graeco-Egyptian  Inscription  in 
the  Museum  at  Boulak.     In  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiaiie 
Society,  No.  4,  1879,  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  "  On 
Chandel  Antiquities  " ;  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society^ 
Mr.  Bajendralala  notices  a  donation  Inscription  from  Rajaor- 
garh ; — he  also  gives  a  note  of  the  Inscription  on  a  gate  of 
the  Krishna  Dwaraka  Temple  at   G&ya,   and  a  translation 
of  the  Copper  Plate  Inscription  procured  by  Major  Holroyd 
from  Nirmand  in  Kula. 

In  the  Journal  Asiatique  (May  and  June,  1879)  is  an  able 
review  by  M.  Senart  of  General  Cunningham's  **  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Indicarum  '* ; — and  a  paper  by  the  same  writer, 
the  commencement  of  an  Essay  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Piyadasi 
(Asoka) ; — a  notice  by  M.  Phil.  Berger,  Sur  les  caracteres 
Pheniciens  destines  a  Timpression  du  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum — with  copies  of  those  used,  respectively,  by 
Bodoni,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  and  M.  de  Saulcy ;  and  also  of 
those  adopted  for  the  forthcoming  work,  the  first  fasciculus  of 
which  is  expected  daily.  In  the  Rerue  Critique  (Nov.  29) 
is,  also,  a  review  of  General  Cunningham'^s  ''  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum,*'  by  M.  Leon  Feer ; — and  in  the  Academic 
des    Inscriptions,    July    12,   a   Phoenician    inscription    from 
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Carthage  presented  by  M.  Delattre  is  noticed  with  some 
good  remarks  on  it  by  M.  Benan.  In  the  Indian  Antiquary 
Mr.  Fleet  has  continued  his  publication  of  Sanskrit  and 
Old  Canarese  Inscriptions,  Nos.  LIV.-LXXIX.,  and,  in  the 
same  useful  publication  are  notices  by  Major  J.  W.  Watson 
of  two  early  Muhammadan  Inscriptions  in  Saur&shtr&  ;— and 
a  report  by  Dr.  E.  Muller  on  the  Inscriptions  in  the  Hamban- 
tota  District  and  on  those  of  the  North-Western  Province 
of  Ceylon:  there  are,  also,  two  papers  in  it  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Foulkes,  On  a  grant  of  the  Pahlava  King  Nandi 
Yarm&; — and  a  plate  of  a  spurious  early  Chalukya  Copper 
Plate  Grant,  now  in  the  British  Museum ; — Other  papers 
are  by  Prof.  Jacobi  of  Miinster  on  his  identification  of  the 
name  Pulas&,  in  a  Kt^da  Inscription,  with  the  modem  Tulsi ; 
—by  K.  T.  Telang,  on  a  new  Sil&ra  Copper  Plate  Grant  ;— 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Foulkes,  on  a  grant  of  Vira-Chola ; — 
and  by  Dr.  R.  Hoemle,  Note  on  a  rock-cut  Inscription  from 
BiwA.  In  the  Trans.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  are  papers  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Stout,  on  Inscriptions  of  Shinabara  and  Amakusa ; 
— and  by  Mr.  E.  Satow,  On  the  Transliteration  of  the  Japanese 
Syllabaries. — From  the  Annales  de  V Extreme  Orient^  we  learn 
that  M.  Marchand  has  sent  the  valuable  Inscriptions  he  has 
collected  in  Cambodia  to  Prof.  Kern,  who  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  decipher  them,  and  to  send  his  account  of  them  for 
publication  in  the  "  Annales.**** — ^In  the  Calcutta  Review  for 
July,  is  a  good  article  on  Monumental  Inscriptions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  Ceylon  Branchy  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  1880,  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Muller  (Government  ArchaBologist),  On  the  text 
and  translation  of  the  Inscription  of  Mahindo  III.  (a.d.  997- 
1013),  at  Mahintale,  with  a  glossary.  [He  is  now  engaged 
on  a  Corpus  Inscript.  Ceylonicarum.] — The  Hamathite  Inscrip- 
tion has  been  recently  set  up  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has 
five  lines  of  picture-writing,  and,  apparently,  has  formed  part 
of  a  doorway.     The  Museum  has  also  received  several  stone 
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fragments  A-om  Djerabis,  a  slab  with  bas-reliefs,  a  draped  man, 
and  three  lines  of  Palmyrene,  from  Palmyra.    To  the  Maseam, 
also,  have  been  removed,  and  are  now  being  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  chief  staircase,  the  famous  Amravati  sculptures, 
formerly  the  chief  glory  of  the  India  Museum.     At  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archceoiogy,  a  paper  from  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen 
has  been  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  inscriptions,  etc.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Lycus)  near  Beirut.     In  the 
Athenceum  of  March  20  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith 
to  Prof.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  on  some  rude  Inscriptions  he 
copied  near  Taif,  he  thinks  to  be  South  Semitic,  and  one,  in 
the  following  week  from  Professor  Sayce,  claiming  for  them 
an  Egyptian  origin ;   also,  in  that  for  April  20,  a  remarkable 
paper  by  M.    Clermont   Ganneau,  giving  an   account   of  a 
Phoenician  Inscription  containing  the  name  of  Hiram  King  of 
the   Sidonians.      M.    Cardenas   has    published    Inscriptiones 
Arabes  de  Granada; — and  M.  Amador  de  los  Bios,  Inscrip- 
ciones  Arabes  de  Sevilla,  and  Inscripciones  Arabes  de  Cordoba. 
The  Pakeographical  Society  has  continued  its  useful  labours. 
Thus,  we  have  to  record  the  publication  of  the  5th  part  of  the 
Oriental  series,  under  the  careful  editing  of  Prof.  W.  Wright, 
of  Cambridge :  this  part  contains  selected  leaves  from  Ashtasa- 
hasrika-prajiiaparaniita  (Sanskrit)    of    the   13th    century ; — 
Achdranga  (Sanskrit)  of  the   same   century ;  —  The    Koran 
(Arabic),    8th    century  ;  —  Diwanu-1-Adab    (Arabic),    10th 
century  ? ; — The  Koran  (Arabic),  13th  century  ;— ^The  Epistles 
of  St.   Paul   (Ethiopic),   14th   century  ; — St^le    of  Sakkara 
(Egyptian  Aramaic),  8th  century; — The  Stele  of  Carpentras 
(Egyptian  Aramaic),  4th  or  3rd  century  B.C. ;  — Inscription 
from  Siah  (Aramaic  of  the  Hauran),  late  1st  century  b.c.  ; — 
The   New  Testament  (Syriac),   8th   century ; — Prayers,  etc. 
(Mandaitic),  16th  century  ; — Senak  (Hebrew),  the  first  year  of 
15th  century. — Wo  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  general 
regret  among  scholars,  that  this  admirable  series,  conducted 
by  Prof.  Wright,  at  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time^  should  be 
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compelled  to  drop,  from  want  of  the  support,  which  Oriental 
scholars  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  give  to  it. 

A/t'ica.'^Ot  new  books  on  African  languages  we  have  the 

following:— A  grammar  of  the  Ki-Niassa  language  by  Mr. 

Alexander  Riddel,  of  the   Mission   of  the   Free  Church  of 

Scotland  at  Livingstone  on  Lake  Niassa;  a  work  very  well 

performed  and  opening  out  a  new  chapter  in  our  linguistic 

knowledge.     The  language  belongs  to  the  great  Bantu  family. 
— ^A  grammar  of  the  Mpongwe  Language,  to  which  a  vocabulary 

is  annexed  by  a  late  Missionary  to  the  Gaboon  on  the  West 
Coast,  has  been  published  at  New  York.  This  language  is, 
also,  a  member  of  the  Bantu  family,  and  is,  therefore,  allied  to 
the  languages  spoken  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  the  south  of 
the  great  continent,  though  totally  distinct  from  the  Negro 
languages  spoken  in  its  comparative  vicinity.  The  Rev.  F. 
W.  Holbe  has  prepared  an  English- Herero  Dictionary  which 
will  be  published,  if  sufficient  support  be  given  to  him. 
This  language  is  spoken  in  Damara  Land  on  the  West 
Coast,  North  of  the  Colony  of  Cape  Town.  It  belongs  also 
to  the  Bantu  family — Mr.  Palgrave,  in  the  South  African 
Folk-lore  Journal^  gives  a  long  note  explanatory  of  thirty-two 
Otyi-Herero  words  met  with  in  the  text  of  a  paper  given  in 
the  Journal  by  the  late  Rev.  G.  Viehe,  with  directions  with 
reference  to  the  Herero  vowels,  etc.  A  Zulu  Dictionary  and 
a  second  edition  of  a  Zulu  Grammar  by  the  Rev.  C.  Roberts 
is,  also,  ready : — The  Rev.  C.  F.  Schenker,  the  author  of  a 
Temna  Grammar,  published  sixteen  years  ago,  is  now  engaged 
on  the  compilation  of  a  Dictionary  of  this  language  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. — Much  has  been  done  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  Africa,  and,  especially  in  Madagascar,  where 
the  Rev.  G.  Cousins  and  the  Rev.  James  Sibree  have  pre- 
eminently distinguished  themselves.  Between  them  they  have 
edited  the  Antananarivo  and  Madagascar  Magazine — and 
the  latter  has  published  a  work  entitled  ''  The  Great  African 
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iKS-i — aa^cen  «  ytMiacmetar."  wUd>  brings    np  to 

[.mec^  'iktf  aZl  tiat  31  naUj  kaan  sbom  this  remarki 
iaiaoL  h  ncaj  k<  be  ^■aeraSr  kaown  that  a  considen 
Ihcmivn  bat  gpfwag  ap  i=  ojuaajoa  with  tiiis  island.  1 
that  tixn  an,  at  pranL  do  itm  tbaa  aevoi  Malagi 
gramtnan  aad  f^r  dxaocanes.  in  "EagliA  or  French,  besit 
ebOertH>:»  of  llala^anr  FoIk-lon  and  Cnstoma.  A  more  eo 
[Jete  Di^y^narr  is  ia  frtt^rtae,  as  is,  also,  a  nrision  of  1 
SfalazvT  Bible. — The  DKiioaan-  of  the  Suhili  L^ntnut 
originailT  «qiniiieiK«l  br  the  veil-known  Miadtaiaries  Mesa 
Kraffi  and  Rebonna,  has  been  tborMuUT  rerised  and  Uive 
added  to.     It  is  imposed  to  pnbli^h  it  by  sabseription. 

Mr.  Alexander  Biddel  has  prefnred  a  gnunmar  and  vocab 
larr  of  the  Cliinyanja  langnage  spoken  at  I^ke  Nyassa 
perhaps  the  Gnt  attempt  to  redace  to  writing  any  of  t 
Kaffir  toDgnes  of  Central  Afriea,  except  a  sketch  of  t 
Mobba  conUined  in  the  nnpnUiahed  papers  of  Dr.  Batth.- 
To  the  veteran  scholar,  on  all  matters  EgyptiaQ — inde 
African,  as  well — Dr.  B.  Lepsins,  we  owe  the  publication 
"  Xubische  Gramroalik  mit  einer  einleitan<;  fiber  die  volkt 
und  sprachen  Africas."  It  is  not  loo  mucli  to  sav  that  Pr 
fessor  Lepius's  publication  U  far  awav  the  most  important  th: 
lia-s,  as  yet,  been  published,  on  the  thorny  subject  of  tl 
cmnesion  or  inter-dependence  of  t!ie  languages  spoken  i 
Africa;  nor  need  we  add,  that  he.  of  living  scholars,  is  tl 
filtfst,  from  a  half  century's  study,  to  do  for  Africa  what  Bria 
Hodgson  and  W.  von  Humboldt  have  done,  for  other  branch* 
of  linguistic  research.  For  Berber  we  have  M.  Hasset 
"I'ofttiic  de  Qabi,"  which  has  been  printed,  as  has  bee 
already  noticed,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  Sir  Henry  Rawi.inso 
(the  President)  said, — "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  after  the  fu! 
report,  which  ha.s  been  laid  before  you,  of  the  progress  c 
Oriental  research  during  the  past  year,  some  portions  of  whic 
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have  now  been  read  to  yon,  I  feel  relieved  of  sayinj;  more 
than  a  very  few  words.  But  I  wiah  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  your  Society — as  evidenced 
by  the  state  of  your  finances,  and  by  the  high  character  and 
the  increased  number  of  the  papers  read  at  your  meetings, 
and  published,  so  far  as  we  have  had  space,  in  our  Journal. 

I  see  from  the  abstract  of  the  Report  that  we  liave  during 
the  last  year  elected  fifty  new  members,  against  a  loss  of  nine, 
the  advantage  to  the  Society  being,  that  we  have  now  forty- 
one  more  members  on  our  lists,  than  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  you  at  our  last  Anniversary ;  the  gaia  lo  the 
Society,  including  the  payments  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident 
Members,  being  certainly  ae  much  as  ^85  per  annum.  It  will 
be  within  the  recollection  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  that, 
not  long  ago,  we  were,  like  our  friends,  the  Agriculturists  and 
Merchants,  suffering  from  what  is  called  depression — our 
subscriptions  having  gradually  fallen  off,  with  a  Journal  yearly 
diminishing  both  in  bulk  and  value — the  natural  inference  being, 
that  much  less  interest  was  taken  in  our  proceedings  than  in 
our  earlier  days.  Yet  this  depression  was  not  duo  to  any 
foults  of  our  own ;  nor  was  it  due  to  the  exhaustion,  or  to 
the  sensible  reduction,  of  our  field  of  legitimate  operations. 
It  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  drawing  off  of  our  best  blood, 
our  main  supply  of  nutriment  having  been  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  distributed  among  many  smaller  Societies,  more 
or  less  devoted  to  kindred  subjects.  Thanks,  however,  to  our 
good  constitution,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  we  have  been 
supported  by  the  working  officers  of  our  Society,  we  seem  to  be 
now  getting  over  this  temporary  difficulty — this  ftinctioual 
derangement — as  the  doctors  would  call  it.  Our  finances  are 
sensibly  improving,  while  literary  contributions  from  San- 
skritists.  Sinologues,  Aasyriologiata,  Arclia>oiogists  and  Oriental 
scholars  of  diverso  classes,  fiow  in  to  us  from  all  directions; 
,to  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  current  number  of 
[our  Journal  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  with 
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regard  to  the  extent,  character,  variety  and  quality  of  the 
papers  to  be  found  in  it. 

All,  therefore,  I  will  do  now,  is  to  invite  the  members 
present,  and  all  whom  they  may  be  able  to  influence,  to  join 
us  in  a  vigorous  and  sustained  exertion  for  the  future.  Let 
all  Oriental  scholars— each  in  his  own  special  department — 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  we  shall  then  maintain 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  its  pristine  activity  anci 
reputation. 

For  myself  I  need  say  no  more  than  this,  that  my  tenure 
of  office,  as  determined  by  my  election  in  1878,  extends  for 
one  year  more,  and  that,  during  this  period,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  with  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  united  Council,  and  the  additional 
services  of  Mr.  Robert  N.  Cust,  as  our  Honorary  Secretary,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  go  on  even  more  prosperously 
than  before,  not  experiencing  any  slackness  in  the  general 
sphere  of  our  activity,  or  any  hindrance  to  our  career  of 
usefulness. 

It  having  been  proposed  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
G.C.S.I.,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  K.C.B.,  that 
the  Report  be  adopted,  and  this  proposal  having  been  duly 
submitted  to  the  Meeting, 

The  President,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  announced  the 
followins;  Members  as  tlie  Council  and  Officers  of  the  ensuinjr 
year : — 

President  and  Director, — Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents.— S\T  E.  Clive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.;  Sir  T. 
Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
rr.CS.I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Yule,  C.B. 

Council, — E,  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.;  Major-General  E.  T. 
Dalton,  C.B. ;  Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  K.C.S.I. ;  James  Fergusson, 
F.R.S. ;  Arthur  Grote,  Esq.;  Lieut.-Col.  Keatiuge,  V.C. ; 
Lieut.-General   Sir    Arnold    Kemball,    K.C.B. ;    Lieut.-Col. 
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Lewin ;  General  Maclagan;  Col.  Sir.  W.  Merewether,  K.C.S.I. ; 
Major  Mockler ;  Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I. ;  Lieut.-6eneral  Sir 
H.  Norman,  K.C.B. ;  General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  K.C.B. ; 
Lieut.-General  Sir  H.  E.  Thuillier,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer. — Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary. —W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Asmtant  Secretary. — H.  F.  W.  Holt,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary. — ^Robert  N.  Oust,  Esq. 

Donations  to  the  Library. — The  Council  have  to    report 
donations  to  the  Library  from — 

The  Boyal  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Straits  Settiements  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  East  India  Association. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  ArchsBology. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  Linnsean  Society  of  London. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London.. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  liyerpool  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
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The  Proprieton  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Society  Asiatiqne  de  Paris. 

The  Society  Ethnologique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  G^ographique  de  Paris. 

The  Soci^t6  de  la  Geographie  de  Bordeanx. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  de  Montpellier. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Turin. 

The  Royal  Academy  "  dei  lincei "  of  Rome. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

The  German  Oriental  Society. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 

The  UniTersity  of  Bonn. 

BataTiaasch  Genootschap. 

Eoningkl.  Institut.  d.  Nederlandsehe-Indie. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  Institute  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Athenssum. 

of  the  Academy. 

of  the  London  and  China  Telegraph. 

of  Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

of  the  Homeward  Mail. 

of  the  Mission  Field. 

of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Association. 

of  Light  for  India, 

The  Society  also  takes  in  the  following  papers : 

The  Indian  Antiquary. 

The  Revue  Critique. 

The  Oriental  Publications  of  the  Palacographical  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  sent  to 

The  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
The  India  Office  Library. 
The  Royal  Institution. 
The  Royal  United  Service  Museum. 
The  Society  of  Arts. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
The  Linnscan  S(>ciety  of  Ijondon. 
The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
The  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
The  Royal  GeogT-aphical  Society. 
The  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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The  Society  for  Promoting  Chiiitiati  Knowleil^u. 

The  Itoftl  Society  of  Lit«iatiiro. 

The  Tiibcarf  of  the  Hoiue  of  CommoDa. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagatian  of  tho  Gospel. 

Tbr  HaButmatia  Soeiely  of  Londcin. 

The  BtaliisIJiAl  Society  of  London. 

The  Htitorioal  Soaiety  of  lAiuMuhira  nnd  Cheahire. 

The  FhilosophicBl  Society  ol  Himchester. 

The  Literary  and  Pliilosaphical  9Di;iety  of  Liverpoal. 


The  DeTon  and  Eieler  Inititute. 
The  Uoynl  Dublin  Society. 
The  Boynl  Irish  Academy, 
tlniversitjr  QollE^e,  London, 
The  AdiocateB'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 
The  British  Musomn. 
The  Uudleion  Library. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  indinduol  donationa : 
'¥nm  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Buddha  Gaya — the  Heimituj^  of 
Sakya  Muni,  by  Bajmdralala  Mitra. — The  StQpa  of  Bharhut,  by  Unjnr- 
Gen.  Cumunghaoi,  C.8.L,  C.I.B. — The  Bondo^  and  Tra>«la  of  Johann 
Bhiltaberger  (HaUuyt  Soc.).— Notes  on  the  Bnoddha  Hook-cut  Tempten  of 
Ajonta,  by  Jamce  Burgeu. — Statements  and  Haps  to  accouipnoy  Beporli 
of  the  Revision  of  the  Kecords  of  the  Shahpur-Eundi  Circle. — Publio 
Instruction  in  Bengal,  ISTS-Q.^IndianMetoorological  Memoira,  roLi.pl.S. — 
Beport  on  the  AdroinistnitioB  of  the  Meteorological  Deportment  of  tho 
GoYtTumeiit  of  India. — Administiation  of  the  N.-W.  Ptorinces  (or  the  year 
ending  1ST9.— ProfeasiooBt  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering,  rol.  ix.  1S80. — 
Modrai  Administration  Report,  1 878 -9. —Standing  Information  rogording 
the  Offioial  Administratian  of  the  Hadrai  Preaidsncy,  Snd  edition. — Beport 
on  the  Adminidtration  of  Mysore,  18T8'9. — Keport  on  the  Admioiiftratioft  at 
British  Burma,  1S8D. — RepoH)  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  1879. — Inventory  of  the  CoDection  of  Indian  Art 
and  Honufacturea  at  the  Now  Indian  Museum,  19S0. — AdminiBtratioti  of 
the  Punjab  and  its  Dependencies,  1878-9. — Voyage  and  'WorkB  of  John 
Darii,  Edited  by  A.  H.  Marfcham,  Capt.  R.N.  (Haltluj-t  Soo.).— W,  W, 
Huntai.     Statistical  Account  of  Assam,  2  toIs,  1880. 

Government  of  Bengal.     Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India  by  Messra. 

Medlicutt  and  Bhmfonl,  2  vols.  8vo.  map. — Becurds  of  Geological  Surrey 
in  India,  vol.  lii.  pt.  3. — Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  in  India,  vol.  ivi. 
pt.  1. — Polxontogia  Indica :  (a),  Foasil  Flora  of  Upper  Gondwanai :  (jS), 
Bait  Range  Fonila,  etc.,  >er.  liii.;  (7),  Tertiary  Faimo,  etc.,  aer.  iIt. — 
Abatisct  of  the  Beports  of  Surveys  in  India. — Day,  F.  Tho  Fishes  of 
India,  vol.  ii.— EUiot,  J.  Report  on  the  Madras  Cyclone  of  May,  1ST9.— 
Beport  on  the  Meteorology  of  India,  May,  187Q.  Indian  Meteorological 
Hemoira,  by  Mr.  Blonfnrd,  vol.  i.  pL  S.^Beport  of  the  Administraiiun  of 
tha  Motaorologieol  Department  of  tho  Govemuiont  of  India,  1873-8. — 
Abstract  of  the  Surveys  of  India,  1R77-8  and  1S78 -9— Selections  from  the 
Becot^  of  Ooremmonl  (Home  Doportiaent).  Bepoit  on  PublicBtioni  issued 
'  during  1878,  No.  dii. 
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From  the  Government  of  Madras.  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Ftalioe  at 
Tanjore,  by  A.  C.  Bumell,  pt.  3.  4to. — Mysore  Inscriptions,  Translated  for 
the  GoTemment  of  India,  by  Lewis  Bice,  Director  of  Public  Instmction. 

Goyemment  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.     Gatalogoe  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

No.  4. — ^Administration  of  the  Registration   Department,  to   March  31, 
1879. — Report  on  Public  Instruction,  1879. 

Asiatic  Society  of   Bengal.    Bibliotheca    Indica:     Yayn  Purana. — 


Gobhiliya  Grihya  Sutra.— Chaturvarga  Chintamani. — Bhamati  Sanhita  of  the 
Black  Yajur  Veda. 

French  Government. — Urechi.      Chronique  de  Moldavie,   2  vols. — 


Bretschneider.  Recherches  sur  Pekin,  translated  from  the  German. — 
Tassy,  G.  de.  Bag  o  Bahar.  Le  Jardin  et  le  Printemp8~po6me  HindoustanL — 
Recueil  des  Itineraires  et  des  Voyages  dans  T  Asie  Oentrale  et  dans  rExtrdme 
Orient. — Conte  de  St.  Priest.  M6moire8  de  PAmbassade  de  France  en 
Turquie. — Relation  de  PAmbassade  au  Kharezm,  par  Riza  Qonly  Khan, 
trad,  par  M.  Schefer. — Melanges  d'Archdologie  Egyptienne  et  Aasyiienne. 
Tome  iii.  fasc.  2, 3.~Etudes  Egyptologiques,  par  M.  Pierret.  livr.  Tiii.-xiL — 
Documents  Divers  en  Egypte  et  en  Nubie,  par  Mariette  Bey.  Liv.  19-24. 
Marquis  Tseng,   Chinese   Ambassador   to    the  Court  of  St.  James, 


H.  Memb.  RA.S.  115  vols,  being  the  works  of  his  late  father,  consisting 
of  his  despatches,  rescripts,  etc.,  and  of  his  poetical  and  other  literary 
compositions. 

Society.    Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  No.  307. — Annals  of 


the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  xi. 

Sanskrit  Text  Society.    Garbe,  R.    Vaitana  Sutra^-the  Ritual  of  the 


Atharva  Veda. — Eggeling,  J.    Vardhamana's  Ganaratnaaiahodadi. 

Messrs.  Thacker  and  Co.,  Calcutta.    Tagore  Law  Lectures  for  1878,  by 


Dr.  Gooroodass  Banerjee. 

Patrick  Doyle,  Esq.,  C.E.,  M.R.A.S.    Mining  in  Larut. 

Jamaspi  Dastur.    Vol.  2  of  Pablavi,  Gujarati  and  English  Dictionary. 

Rev.  Tien  Bey,  M.R.A.S.     The  Levant  Interpreter. 

Lieut. -Col.  T.  H.  Lewin,  M.R.A.S.     Manual  of  Tibetan. 

R.  Shangooney  Menon.     History  of  Travancore. 

J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S.    Metrical  Translations 


from  Sanskrit. 

Ram  Das  Sen.    Aitihasika  Rahasya,  vol.  3. 

Prof.  Amari,  Hon.  M.  R.A.S.    Epigrafi  Arabiei  di  Sicilia,  partie  2da. 

Prof.  Juynboll.    Jus  Shapbiticum.     At-tanbih. 

Prof.  Vasconcelloa-Abreu.     Invcstigacoes  sobre  o  caracter  de  civili- 


sacao  Ar)'a-nindu. — Importaucia  capital  do  Sanscrito  come  base  da  glut- 
tologia  Arica. 

J.   Muir,   Esq.,    D.C.L.,   LL.D.,   CLE.     Religions  de   PInde,   bv 


M.  Barth. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple,  M.R.A.S.    The  Lord's  Prayer  translated  into 


Bojingida  or  the  South  Andaman  Language,  by  E.  II.  Man  and  Lieut, 
Temple. — Transliteration  of  the  Burmese  Alphabet  into  Roman  charactt^rs, 
187G. — Grammar  of  Bojinjida,  1878. — The  Lokaniti.  Translated  from  u 
Burmese  paraphrase,  1878. 

Ramchandra  Ghose,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.     A  Peep  into  the  Vaidic  Age;  or 


a  Brief  Survey  of  Ancient  SaiLskrit  Litt'niture,  1879. 

G.  C.  Stent,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.A.S.    A  Chinese  and  English  Pocket- 
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Dictionary,  1874. — The  Jade  Chaplet  in  twenty-four  Beads.    A  Collection 

of  Songs  from  the  Chinese,  1874. — Chinese  and  English  Yocahnlary  in  the 

Pekinese  Dialect,    1877. — Entomhed   Alive,  and  other    Songs,   from  the 

Chinese,  1878. 
From  Rohert  N.   Cost,   Esq.,  Hon.   Sec.    B.A.S.     Grammar   of   the    Shan 

Language,  hy  the  Bey.  J.   N.   Cashing. — Biluchi  Handbook,  by  C.  E. 

Gladstone,  £^. 
H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    The  History  of  the  Mongols,  Part  2, 

Sect.  1.  2.     The  so-called  Tartars  of  Russia  and  Central  Asia. 

Rey.  J.  Long.    Colonel  Malleson*s  History  of  Afghanistan,  1878. — 


Rough  Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Burmese  Tribes. — Notes  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Country  on  the  March  from  Kala  Abd-ullah  Khan  in 
Khojak  Pass^to  Lug^,  1879. 

Messrs.  Trilbner.     Selections  from  the  Koran,  by  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq. 


New  Edition,  edited  by  S.  L.  Poole,  Esq.  M.R.  A.  S.— Miscellaneous  Essays 
relating  to  India,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  2  yols.  1880.— History 
of  Indian  Literature,  by  Prof.  Weber.  Translated  by  MM.  Mann  and 
Zachariae,  1878. — Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon  of  the  Dhammapada, 
by  Prof.  Beal  1878.— Assyrian  Texts,  edited  by  E.  A.  Budge,  Esq., 
M.R.A.S.,  1880. 

Prof.   Monier  Williams,   D.C.L.,   CLE.      Modem   India   and  the 


Indians.    3rd.  1879. 

M.  Foucaux.     Kalidasa*s  Yikramonra^i,  translated  by  M.  Foucaux. 

Miss  Manning,   M.RA.S.    A    set    of    the    Roman-Urdu    Journal. 


Lahore,  1779-1780. 

Prof.  Aufrecht,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.    Das  Aitareya  Brahmana  (in  Roman 


characters).     Bonn,  1879. 

M.  Guyard.    Manuel  de  la  Langue  Persane  Yulgaire. 

E.  I.  W.  Gibb,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.    The  Capture  of  Constantinople, 


translated  from  the  Turkish. 

M.  Lenormant.    Les  Origines  de  PHistoire. 

M.  Regnaud.    Bharatya-Natya-Qastri,  17th  Chapter. 

T.  Watters,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul,  Wuhu.     Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  the 


Temple  of  Confucius.     Shanghai,  1879. 

M.  Carletti,  M.R.A.S.     Idh-har-ul  Haqq,  2  yols.  1880. 

Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S.    Extracts  from  the  Koran  with 


English  Translations,  1880. 

Kasinath  Trimbak  Telang,  Esq.    A  new  Silara  Copper  Plate  Grant. 

Prof.  Stenzler,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.    Elementar-buch  d.  Sanskrit  Sprache, 


4th  ed.  Breslau,  1880. 

Prof.  Whitney,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.     Sanskrit  Grammar,  1879. 

Dr.   Rest,   Librarian,   India    Office    Library.      Boro-Boudour — dans 


rile  de  Jaya,  par  C.  Leemans,  1874. 

Honble.  Wilbraham  Egerton.     Illustrated  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms 


in  the  India  Museum. 

Prof.  F.  Ndye.     Outtara-Rama-Charita.    Le  denouement  de  Thistoire 


de  Rama. 

Brooke  Low,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.    Sarawak— its  Inhabitants  and  Pro- 


ductions, by  Hugh  Low,  Esq..  1848. 

J.  Murray,  Esq.     Handbook  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  by  E.   B. 


Eastwick,  F.A.S.,  2nd  ed.  1879. 
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